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PREFACE. 



Time and the tide of publie faTour liave bronght na to a 

twenty-second preface, and with it the pleasure of renewing 
OUT thanks to the patrons of this Miscellany. If this acknow* 
ledgment savonr of sameness, we feel it does not lack since- 
rity ; and, to quote from a succeeding page of this volume— 
one of the sublimest things in the world is plain truth !" 
Upon turning over the pages of this Tolume there will 
be found more novelty, or subjects of current interest, than 
in some of its predecessors. We use the term novelty in a 
qualified sense, being aware how little we see or hear that is 
actually new : the last new mode of paving Fleet-street was 
adopted in Pompeii many centuries since ; steam was em- 
ployed to Uow up a house in the reign of Justinian; and the 
idea of a north-west passage is certainly not of our times, by 
nearly three centuries and a half. Yet, with all this bare- 
faced borrowing from antiquity, tliereiis a* ffijs^sitioQiiibroad 
to disparage whatever is old. 6Hties *'begii£ to .jate Shak- 
speare lowly; but while the Speda&r is\ivAnnod, an over- 
praised book," hundreds furtively dip their pens rn the incor- 
rodible ink of its pages. In moralitir, i^yilBfnjere; we are 
come too late, by several thousand years, to say anything 
new." Yet, people who seem to ride upon mankind, like 
Pjmrhus on his elephant, are constantly vaunting their origin- 
ality, forgetting that " there is not so poor a book in the 
world, that would not be a prodigious effort, were it wrought 
out entirely by a single mind, without the aid of prior inves- 
tigators." 

It may be a comparison of large things with small to say 
that such an opinion will be evident in every sheet of this 
Miscellany, from its commencement. To render it a store- 
house of facts and searches after profitable knowledge, and 
place tiiese in the most entertaining and attractive forms, has 
been our constant aim ; while a not less inviting feature of 
our plan has been to catch questions of public interest, *' living 
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as they rose," and bring to their illustration such facts, views, 
and bearings, as our industry could command, and our best 
judgment select. In this portion of our duty» we have been 
influenced by no desire to please or flatter any party ; to 
.sweeten sentiments to suit the taste of any knot of theorists, 
.or to reconmiend any set of schemes for improvement to 
especial adoption. We have, on the other hand, lefb such 
matters on their own merits, and thus, at least, maintained 
impartiality. 

Public improvements and occurrences are, perhaps, most 

prominent in the following pages ; but the picturesqueness 
of Ejiglish antiquities has not been forgotten among notices 
of schemes for raising what a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
calls " the standard of comfort." The donjon tower and 
castle wall are not passed by for the wonders of the steam 
engine ; nor is the preservation of ancient art neglected for 
the triumphs of modem science. Neither has the enlarge- 
ment 'pfk)iiT kliowjedge, of nature been overlooked, nor her 
8plendi(f woTrld'be^^Ieftf&i the mere contrivances of man. 
To cheri§hf JciA^Iy: fe^ings, and to draw more closely the 
cords of a'fiectk)i).'tH|it should bind ail mankind as one great 
family, n4fie*6l]J^^*of9[iany a scene or sketch from social 
life ; and a lively anecdote often illustrates a point or prin- 
ciple more effectually than a well-rounded discourse : for 
men are better taught by example than precept. By means 
such as these we have endeavonred to provide the reader 
with a successive fund of instruction and entertainment ; 
with what fortune his favour has best determined. Past 
success shall stimulate us to further diligence, and our ample 
recompense will be the continued encouragement of an 
enlightened public. 
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OUTLINE OF THE PUftLlC SERVICES 

OF 

CAPTAIN JOHN ROSS, R.N. 



Of Captain Ross* earlv appointments and services in the Navy, we find the 
following recent record."^ He ivas made Lientenant in March, 1 805 ; advanced 
to the rank of Commander in February, 181*i; and appointed to the Briseis 
brig, of 10 guns, on the Baltic station, Marcli 'ilst, in the same year, in the 
night of June 28th following, his lieutenant, Thomas Jones, with a midshipman 
and 18 men, roost gallantly attacked and recaptured an English merchant-ship, 
lying in Pillau Roads, armed, in expectation of such an attempt, with 6 gune 
and 4 swivels, defended by a party of French troops on her deck, and sur- 
rounded by small craft in the act of receivincj" her car^o. In this aflair, the 
British had one man killed, and the midshipman, one sailor, and one mariue 
wounded. In October, the Briseis captured Le Petit Poncet, French priva- 
teer, of 4 guns and 23 men, and drove on shore three other vessels of the same 
description. Captain Ross' subsequent appointments were, June 7, 1814, to 
the Actfeon, of Ifi guns ; August 2:^, 1815, to the Driver sloop; and, in 1818^ 
to the command of the first Polar expedition of the present century. 

The details of this expedition will be found in the second volume of The 
Mirror; but it is necessary to repeat them for the completeness of this ontUne* 
When the late war was at an end, and the British government had time to 
employ some portion of its marine in the labours of peace, it was determined 
to send an expedition to explore Batlin's Bay and search for a north-west pas- 
sage into the Pacific. For this purpose, the Isabella,t of 368 tons, and 58 
officers and men, and the hrig Alexander, of %2 tons, and 37 officers and men^. 
were fitted out, and placed under the command of Captain Rnss, n hose expe- 
rience in the navigation of northern seas recommended him to the post : the 
Alexander, being commanded by Lieutenant (now Sir Edward) Parry. 

On April 26, 1818, the ships put to sea, and. on the 30th, anchored in Ler- 
wick harbour, Shetland, which they quitted on the 3d of May. They made 
the first iceberg on the J26th, considerably to the southward of Cape Farewell. 
Proceeding alonjLf the coast of Greenland, the ships, on June 14th, reached 
Kron-Prins Island, and, on the 23d. were stopped by the ice, in company with 
several whalers, near Four-point Island, about ten miles to the northward of 
Wiggat, or Hare Island. From observations made at the island of Wiggat, 
it appeared that this coast was erroneously laid down in all the charts ; the 
error in longitude, \i\ those of the Admiralty, amounting to more than 5°. On 
July 5th, the ships were enabled to advance ; on the 31st, they parted com- 
pany with the last whaler ; and, on the 6th and 7th of August, were in great 
danger from being caught bjr a gale of wind among the ice. The two ships 
•ran foul of each other ; the ice-anchors and cables broke, one after another ; 
and the sterns of the vessels came so violently into contact, as to crush to 
pieces a boat that could not be removed in time. Nothuig but the admirable 
manner in which they had been strengthened enabled the Jsabella and iVlex- 
ander to weather the storm. 

In lat. 75° 54", when the ships had passed what were hitherto deemed the 
inhabited parts of Greenland, a party of Esqtiimaux were seen approaching 
the navii^ators over the ice. Further on, our voyagers saw cliffs covered with 
snow of a deep red colour, which, when thawed, had the appearance of muddy 
port wine, oomt of it was brought home, and submitted to the examination 
of chemists and naturalists : " a few pronounced that the colouring matter was 
of an animal^ more of a vegetable, nature ; but the question seems now 

• Spectator Newspnper, Nov. 2, 1833. 

+ Tlit^ Isabella was launched at Hull, ia the year'1819, and named after the daughter of one of the 
owners, the lUc '.V. Moxmi, Esq. for whom, and J.White, Esq. of CottUifiliain, the vtsscl was built. 
She was then en^afjed in the trnnsimrt service, and was at tlie taking of St. St ha^tian, w ith the troom, 
when ieveral of tlie crew were killed. After the war she was selected by the t i iuiu nt loi tlie Polar 
expnUtioD. and fitted np a9 above. A detailed accwint of the fittings, with a drawing ol' tlie vessel, will 
lie fttunl in tlie NMtkal Magaxme for December, 1833. * 
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decided in favour of the latter opinion, an extremely minute lichen being mip* 
posed to vegetate even upon snow.'"^ 

Captain Ross, thoogh acknowledged to be an experienced commander, 9£f » 
pears to have been, in most instances, indifferent to the objects of this expeai- 
tion. lie passed Wolstenholm Sound and Whale Sound without examining 
them ; and he sailed so distant as only to discover the great mlet on the 
nofibem coast of Biiffin's Baj, whicb BaMn named Sir Thomas Smith's Soand ; 
and, bv caidessmss, which he must have felt to be hazardomi to his own 
fame, he pronounced inlets to be only bays, the terminatioDS of which he 
asserted, on his single authority, to be visible. 

We have not space to follow the voyagers step by step, but must hasten 
to the resalt. " On descending the western shore of Baffin's Bay, towards 
^esouthj a great change was observed f the sea was clear of ice, and ex- 
tremely deep ; its temperature was increased, the land was high, and the 
mountains in general, free from snow." This promising aspect raised the 
hopes of the voyagers generally, but not that of their Commander, and bis 
conduct on the occasion is thns related in one of the most valoable histoviea 
of the tiine.f On the morning of August ^0, the two ships stood into the 
inlet in Baflitrs Bay, known by the name of Lancaster Sound, driven onward 
by a fine easterly wind, through a sea entirely free from ice. Towards evening, 
tlie wind rather headed the ships, and continued unfair throughout that night. 
Daylight on the 31st came, and still no ice was to be seen. The ships were 
now in the midst of a channel about 16 leagues wide, and continued standing 
on until three o'clock in the afternoon ; when the Isabella, then four or five 
miles a head of the Alexander, in lat. 74*^ 14' 50" north, longitude 80° 9' 50" 
west, tacked, and stood back." In explanation. Captain Ross affirmed that 
.he saw land stretching across the inlet, at eight leagues distance; and tina 
imaginary range of hills which seemed to prevent his progress to the west^ 
he named Crokrr's Mountains. His officers were, however, confident that 
the inlet, now recognized as Lancaster Sound, was a strait communicating 
with the open sea to the westward , and their mortification at thus hastily 
leaving it can scarcely be described. Proceeding southward, the Commander 
diowed the same inditlereiice to add to our geographical information of the 
coast. On October 1, the ship reached the entrance of Cumberland Strait, where 
much might have been done ; but Captain Ross directed his course home- 
ward, and returned to England without accident He published an account 
of his expedition in a quarto volume, in the following year 1819; when his 
conduct was severely animadverted on. Meanwhile, lieutenant Parry had 
sailed on another expedition, and instead of Capfain Ross' land, found a sea 
without l)()ttom, at 170 fathoms, and subsequently passed the meridian of 1 lO*-* 
west longitude, in latitude 74^ 44' 20", and thus entitled the crew to .£'6000. 
tile first sum in the scale of rewards granted by Parliament Thus, it has 
been well observed. Captain Ross, in this expedition, unhappily for him- 
self, althoujjh too easily satisfied of the contrary, pointed out the very 
course which led to the discoveries of his more fortunate successor, Sir 
Edward Parry 4'* Captain Ross was absent about seven months, during which 
time, not an officer or man was on the sick list. 

Such a result would have daunted many vigorous minds ; but it had a oon- 
trary effect upon Captain Ross. The mistrust with which his statements were 
received, and the success with which his failure was followed up by Parry, 
stimulated^ him to the important duty of establishing his own views, and thus 
clearing himself of the imputations which had been unsparingly thrown upon 
his skill. Government could not be expected to sanction another attempt 
by an outfit ; but, in 18*i9, Captain Ross was enabled by his friend Mp. Fehz 
Booth, (late Sheriflf of London and Middlesex), to equip an expedition in a 
superior style ; consisting of the Victory steamer, formerly a Liverpool trader, 
with twenty-three men. In May, in the above yeart the Captain, his nephew, 

* History of Maritime aud Inlaad Discovery, 'vol. fii, (Cmbtawt CydopmUa.) 
i Jamss's Naval History of Great BrUain, vol. iU. 
% Naalkal Magaiiiw, 
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Commander Ross^ and their intrepid companions left (he Thames, their object 
being, in the Captain's words, " to solve, it' possible, the question of a north- 
west passage from the Atlantic to tiie Pacitic Ocean* particularly by Prince 
Regente' Inlet*' ''This/* observes the J^amtieai Magazine, ''appean to 
htewe been Sir Edward Parry's favourite theory in the voyage after returning 
from MelviUfl Island, when the Fury was lost on the western shore of the 
inlet." 

In crossing the Atlantic^ the Victory was dismasted hy^ a storm; but the 
damage being repaired from the wreck of a whaler, she wintered on the west 

coast of Greenland^ and was seen in the summer of 1830, standing across 

Baffin's Bay. Her crew were then in excellent health and high spirits ; and 
the Victory, in her captain's estimation, was in better trim than when she 
left the port of London. Captain Ross tixed the autumn of 1832 as the period 
of his return^ his provisions being calcolated to last so long. He not, how- 
ever, having returned by that time, it was feared that his vessel had been 
destroyed ; although, it such had been the case. Captain Ross and his crew 
would probably have escaped ; since a ship in high latitudes is seldom crushed 
80 suddenly as to afford no time to launch the boats, with a supply of arms and 

Iirovinomi on the ice. The interest excited for the safety of the voyagers now 
ed to a proposal for a land expedition in search of them. 

It formed part of Captain Ross' plan to visit the wreck of the Fiiry, and to 
return and winter beside it, if in the course of tlie suininer, he could penetrate 
to the westward. It was, therefore, in Regents Inlet, that the search for him 
or some trace of him, was most likely to be successful; and for thence the 
expedition, headed by Captain Back, left England, in February last; his outfit 
being provided by 7000/. raised by subscription.* 

The first intelligence of Captam Back, after he had left Montreal, where 
he may be said to have commenced his undertaking, appeared in the same 
newspaper with the report of the safe return of Captain Ross, and his com- 
oanions, except three ; two of whom died on the voyage out, and one at a 
later period. The earliest account of their safety was received in a letter 
from the agent to Lloyd's, at Peterhead, dated the I'ith of October, the in- 
teUi^ence kusiving been brought home by the Clarendon whaler from Davis's 
Struts. *^ Hope had been excited in conseouence of the arrival of the Cove, 
Ckeenlandmeiiy in the Tyne, which vessel had picked up a portable soup- 
canister, near a small hut in which coal had been used as fuel. The site was 
Eardly Bay, near the entrance of Prince Regent's Inlet. The Swan, (of Hull) 
another whaler, picked up several tobacco-pipes, marked Deptford, not far 
from the same place ; and these came as a presage of the happy omcn,"f 
On Friday morning, October 1 8th, last. Captain Ross, Commander Ross, 
Mr. Thom, the naturalist, and Mr. M'Diarmid, the surgeon, arrived at Hull 
in a steam-packet from Rotterdam ; whither they had been carried by the 
Isabella, Captain Humphreys, the vessel which conveyed them from the ice- 
regions, and which is the very ship in which Captain Ross made his first 
voyage of discovery in 1818. { The news was immediately communicated to 
the King; on the 20th, Captain Ross reported himself at the Admiralty, and 
on the same day the Captam and Commodore Ross dined with his Majesty at 
Windsor. The Captain wore the Swedish order of the Sword, which he re- 
ceived after the battle of Ratan, in which he served as flag-captaint In the 
following week, a narretiye of the voyage, under tiie signature of Captain 
Ross himself, was communicated to the pulmc jonmab through the Admiralty 
and Lloyd's ; but, as this document has appeared in nearly every newspaper, 

* It woold'occopy more room than we can spare, and reqoin lUustrutiou, to explain the' track of 
Caption Baek'i land ezpeditiou: a paper on which was read tiw Cnptuin, before tlte Boyal Geoigm* 
wkal SoeietT. on November 26, 183S A anlMeription was alNu opaned for the outflt of a myafe by na 
a a a aith of Captain Hom, the amount of which It is now proposed to •Vfly*' to the nUttti the ship* 
viecked mariner^ «iw kam kit ttshr aad nunnenkiaii <d thoM iminunMitid to tho y ga s c w a t ion 
of their lives." 

t Literary Gazette. 

' t After the return of this ezpeditiou, the Isabella was paid^oft and the vessel was then sold to tho 

Sesent owners, who have strengtbHied hw te tho tmmm* aiidtluuieubtod bnr to go fturUwrinlo 
» ieo tkaa ollMt ihifs could mtom. . 
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and literary and scientific publication, and at page 281-3 of the present volume 

of the Mirror^ it is not requisite to reprint it. We prefer quoting au outline 
of the memoir of Captain Koss' discnveries, read by him to the Geogrophical 

Society, at the lirst meeting ot the present session : 

" The V'ictoiy encounterud beveru weather, and had to sail across the Atlantic to Davis's 
Stmits under a juiy-matt At Holitenbei^, a })urt belonging to flie Damsh goveinmeiity 
the vessel was rigged anew and repaired from the wreck of a whaler; the adventtinras 
party then set sail again, and had o^K'n sea to Fury Beach. Here, four years previously. 
Commodore Russ (the captain's nephew) had assisted in preserving the provisions saved 
fiom tiie wreck of the Fury, little dreaming that these provisions would be the means of 
prolonging and saving his life, and the lives of others, so long afterwards. The winter 
was passed by the officers in scientific inquirv — by the men in amusement. The spring 
was enlivened by a friendly visit firom some Esquimaux, with whom our party went on au. 
aeuxsionttravelUng on sledges, drawn by hand ^id dogs : a skiu.boat»in which the adven- 
turars crossed rivers in their route, served also as a roof to the snowy burrows in which 
they passed their uights. Nothing remarkable attracting their notice, they turned to the 
soathem shore, which appeared to be of ^;ianitie foToiation — ^bold and high, possessing 
numerous islands and inlets. Here Captain Bott) by a fall, broke two of his ribs ; which 
terminated inquiry for 1S.*{0. The winter was severe, the thermometer sinking to .92 below 
the freezing point of Fahr. It was then that the true magnetic pole of the earth was ascer- 
tidned— the perpendicularitjr of the needle could not be doubted. The party continued to 
suffer much ftom cold. So intense was the ikost} that water froze within a short distance 
of the fire kept constantly burning at either end of the tent. The weather becoming 
milder, Captain Ross and his companions ultimately left Fuiy Beach, three of the number 
being sick and requiring to be occasionally earned. In Ui 72° 30^ fluy &U in witib the 
Isabella, and were immediately taken on boeid, after having been iouryeait lost |o the 
civiUsed woiid." 

Tt is reasonable to suppose that the adventures of Captain Ross and his 
enterprising party, during their absence of four years and a half, will form a 
most interesting narrative ; though it has been surmised that the dangerous 
experiment will add but little to onr knowledjre. Goramander Jamei Hose 
is stated to liave made some interesting magnetic, meteorological^ and other 
observations ; but geography can be little benefited by the journey. This will 
be seen on the publication of Captain Ross' Journal, whicn, with the accom- 
|«nying maps^ are in course of preparation under the able editorship of Mr. 
mrrow, who is understood to have been the originator of the expeditioiiy 
which led Captain Rose to undertake his recent voyage. 

The liberal and Judicious conduct already shown by our Government to- 
wards ('aptaln Ross and his crew should not, however, be passed over. 
** Altliough the crew were actually privately engaged ibr this expedition^ and 
had consequently no claim on the national purse^ the Admirally has cansed 
them to be paid as if tiiey had been in his Majesty's service ; and double pay 
has been issued to every man for the time out, as was done to the sailors who 
accompanied Sir Edward I'arry. The extent of pay llius issued will amount^ 
we see it estimated^ to between four and live thousand pounds ^ which will give 
to each man about the net sum of two hundred pounds.'"^ 

Among the honorary tributes already paid to the intrepidity of Captain Ross, 
are the following. The Gottenbure: Society of Science arid Literature has 
enrolled the Captain among its members ; and the freedoms of the City of 
London, and of Liverpool^ have been voted to him. The Council of the 
Geographical Society nave ako awarded him their annual geographical 
premium. 

At the conclusion of the year 1832. the Duke of Sussex, as President of the 
Roval Society, in his Anniversary address, bad to allude to the probable loss 
of Captain Ross and his brave companions. At a similar meeting in the pre- 
sent year, on Nov. 30, his Royal Highness feelingly observed: With sincere 
pleasure he had now to announce, that the lost had been found ; the impor- 
tance of the discoveries made by the bold adventurer, was of little moment 
compared with the fact of his unexpected restoration to bis family and f riends/'t 

• Litezary Oasette. f AtheMraak 
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HUNGERFORD (NEW) MAHKBT, 

STRAND. 

Thk revival of Hungerford Market was first 
agitated about nine years since. The old 
market had alniost become a nuisance to its 
neighbourhood ; and its removal, and the 
substitution of premises of ^eater uxtent 
auggettod itsdf to a public-spirited Company, 
upon whose lesponntnlify the handsome new 
Market, in part represented on the annexed 
page, has just been completed. 

The lite of flw new Maricet has lieeii 
similarly occupied for upwards of a centurj' 
and a half. Here originally stood Hunger- 
ford Inn, the town residence of the Hun« 
gerford family, one of the stately mamdima 
wliich formerly embtllislu'd the northorn 
bank of the Thames, and to whose appended 
ffasdens we lefoned hi our reeent |mper on 
9ie London Walks and Gardens. Hunger- 
ford Inn must have stood between York 
House, and Suffolk, or the present Northum- 
herhmd, House. 

We are not informed of the motives which 
led the Hun^rfords to convert their mansion 
and gardens into a market, though conjecture 
attributes it to their waning fortimes. Malcolm 
tells lis that Sir Edward Htmgerford, " in- 
fluenced by the same motives that prompted 
his lUiislnoasjeasteni neighboun, determined 
to sacrifice the honours of his ancestors, at 
the shrine of Pluhis ; and obtained an act 
in the reign of Charles II. to make leases of 
the site of his mansion and grounds, where a 
market was soon afterwards erected."* This 
privilege was granted in i67d, but, with the 
TCstcknoB of malt, mesl, and grain, frmii 
bdng dStteA for sale in the Market. In the 
year 1685, however, the Markut rights were 
fully established, with license to seil the 
above aitickB, granted to IKr Stephen Fost, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, the then pro- 
prietors of the Market estate. Of the old 
premises there were few renudns when the 
new Market was decided on. These were a 
xange of stalls or shops beneath a colonnade, 
on the west side, and a loily hall in the 
centre of flie MBrfcet-place ; hut tiiis building 
had long been divided into stables. In a 
niche over its entrance was a bust of Sir 
Edward Hungerford, with an inscription to 
the purport that Sir £dward erected the 
Market-place ^ vUHtati pubSem,** or for 
public utility. 

To perM the buildings and to purdiase 
the Hungerford estate and some adjoining 
ground, on which tluy have boen erected, 
was estimated at upwards oi 200,000/.; 
which amoont has been raised in shares of 
100/. each. The general plan of the Market 
was to extend the buildings from the Strand 
to the front of the river, from the design of 
Ur. Fowler, the architect of tiie new "UwM, 
Covent Garden. 

* Londioimu Redivivum, vol. iv. p. 308. 



The new embankment was commenced in 

18;jO. and the first stone of the building was 
laid by LhucI Dover, on the IHth of June, 
so that little more than two years have 
been occupied in the erection of this gteat 
work. The whole area of the Company's 
estate comnrises about three acres and a 
quarter; OT whidi the Miarhet buildings 
occupy upwards of 00^000 sqiuire feet, or 
nearly one-half— the remainder being taken 
up in the wharf, approaches, and accessories ; 
in whidi are inenided New Hungerford- 
streot, Hungerford Arcade, forming the 
eastern entrance from the Adelphij aud 
part of Charles-court, which has been pidled 
down, and at prssent remains vacant. 

The buildings may he divided into two 
quadrangles; a large hall; the front facing 
the rim; and the land, or Stinnd Ikoat. 
The buildings are of fine brid^ the cflihmms, 
(of the Tuscan ordiT.) stairs, pavement, and 
parts of the frontages being tliroughout of 
finite ; and the cost of the msilBeUmildaigs 
18 stated at 53,000/., a moderate sxim, consi- 
dering the great extent aud solidity of the 
woik. 

The wharf, represented in the first Engra- 
ving, has a frontage of more than 220 feet. 
Sj[>acious and easy granite stairs project from 
its centiB, iHfh a caus e w a y ertenaing 150 

feet into the river. Tliis front consists of a 
central colonnade (with a commodious balus- 
traded roof or terrace) tianked by two handsome 
buildings, which have flat roofs, or terraces at 
the top, formed of tiles and cement tipon iron 
bearers. These buildings are fitted up as 
taverns, and their tenaced foofo fHII rami 
pleasant pioi^ect galleries, whence the de- 
lightful scenery of the Thames, its southern 
bank, and the verdant Surrey hills, may be 
ei^ejwd with theaocisl fostivlHea of <' mi«» 
inn and from the balconied windows, the 
ardour of a boat-race on the river may bo 
closely witnessed. These taverns, moreover, 
have distinct entrances torn the gaUeiiea 
over the Market-buildings. 

The lower quadrangle is devoted exclusively 
to the Fish Ifoket, and is ISO by 70 ftet 
within the colonnades. There are jS4 com- 
partments or shops at the sides, besides a 
considerable space for stalls and benches 
under the colonnades; flie whole of this 
space, including the open court and the 
vaults underneath, forming au extensive 
range of odlara^. 

Irom the Fish Market the ascent is by 
a spacious flight of steps leading to the Hall, 
the dimeiuiions of which are J 88 by 123 
fopt It consists of a nave and two aides, 
besides ranges of shops against the side 
walls, with galleries over, the latter being 
approached by four staircases at the extre- 
mities. The whole building is lighted and 
ventilated from above, the centre part or 
nave being raised by open arches, and the 
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voofs uf the aisles carried up in the centre 
with open ijiteiyals. The noqr of the Hall 
cpntaimi" 'twenty-three shojps; the eaftem 
side being for the sale of miit and vc|^ta- 
bles, aziu the western side for poultry, but- 
chers' meax, &c. The galleries contain 
iauBgjBi epuntecs for th^ ditq^y of orna- 
mental wares, as in a bazaar, tender the 
frhole of thi^ buildii^ is a double tier of 
cpUai^ aad «aie|^MDn^s, coveted with brickie 
'fMiltang^'|Ui4 W^i^K ei^trances from various 
points, so as to be independent of ua^ ctufrt 
^ected with the shops above them. 
' llie upper quadrangle is 140 fiset by 7^ 
feci in the clear of the colonnades, and is 
occupied by shopf with dweUiugSj which are 
api^priated to ran^e with those in the Hall, 
Iji^eping the two sides q\iite distinct. The 
principal approach is from the Stxand, (see 
the secotul Engraving,) through the New 
Hungerford-stteet, which is 163 feet in 
length and 30 feet wide. The east entrance 
from Diike-street, Adelphi, is formed by an 
arcade ] 2 feet wide, lighted from above, and 
flinked by shops on eacli side; over the 
eastern end of which are erected the court 
loom and offices of the Compaoyi forming a 
jBoanknfm and lo^ elevancn tom&i Ibe 
'\L llie western entnuice is Iqr • eourt 
Tiiftven-street. 
^lUDr. Fowler will be remembered as the 
^wouteet olf die new Covent Gaiden Market, 
|rliich has been described as a stmcture *' of 

E?at architectural beauty and elegance 
t he is considered to have surpassed his 
ivrmer undertakings in the design and exe- 
cution of the New Hungerford Market; and 
fi, writer in the Mormiig CAromcle assecte 
,^fliat " there Si not to be witnessed, in this or 
.sny other country, a building so light and 
elegant, at the same time so substantial and 
^roomy, or so well suited for its purposes." 
'We are not prepared to neeotd with every 
word of this high encomium; though we 
cheerfully allow the architectural merit of 
the New fiungerfocd buQdincs to be of a 
superior order. They partake nigUy of that 
classic character which, in this country, has 
but of l^e years distinguished structures 
Intended 'for coaiinenial purposes; for, the 
nu^et-places of old England were indeed 
j^unghtly and unpretending piles. 

But, there remain other and more impor- 
tent advantages to be considered in connexion 
with this new Market. The principal of 
i^utt from its situation on the bank 
^tlw Tluunes, the liib-smun of fliis vast 
ipmlropoUs. On this account much must be 
cbnce<led on the scores of convenience, clean - 
^es^.aod salubrity. The Fish Market de- 
jiser^'i0at mention; for the supply of fiih 
.will be entirely conveyed by the river, a plan 
which threatens an alleged monopoly in the 
market at Billingsgate — by which dose 
|||ei^|jM^ to sflf-interest, jOie fttCO of the 
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commodity is enhance^ to tiie consumers, 
especially to those resident at the west end 
of^ the town.* ' Nest, iStuB Company are deri- 
rous of encouraging the sale of count n -killed 
meat, (acknowledged to be of superior whole- 
somcness,) so as to abate the nuisance of 
driving cattle through the crowded stieets, 
and slaughtering them in the very nucleus 
of the pent-up city. Thirdly, many of the 
Essex fiinners have tnmed ttuir attention to 
market-gardening, and, it is suppcsed they 
will glaaly avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity of sending their produce to market 
dirndl by water carriage ; though, this H'b. 
minor advantaj^e of the new Market, consi- 
dering the almost equal proximity uf Cuvent 
Garden to the river. Altogether, the great 
extent of the Market premises, as counting- 
houses, warehouses, vaults, independently of 
the accommodations for retail dealers, is well 
adapted for varions and important bustness 
in provisions, malt, hops, com, seed, flour, &e. 

The New Market was formally opened to 
the public on the 2ud inst. by what our 
neighbours wwdd cslla/f^^^ifr^tfOMtf. Many 
thousand persons were present, on the river, 
and in all parts of the Market. The galle- 
ries of the kmer quadiangle were filled wiUi 
gay eompany admitted tij tickets. Gannon 
announced the commencement of the cere- 
monies, and pealed its joyous thunder at 
intervsls throughout the eventfhl day. The 
formal business was by a procession fonned 
of the Market beadle, workmen, contractors, 
and architect of the Market, with the Direc- 
tors and other officers of the Company, and 
the parochial authorities, through the bounds 
of the premises ; and by the Chairman of the 
Company dettveritig an appropriate address, 
followed by a band of music playing ** God 
save the King." The sports then commenced 
with a regatta : next, a balloon was £Llled in 
the lower quadrange, and at four o'dodc, 
Mr. Graham, and two companions,f ascended 
magnificently. The taverns, their roofs, and 
tiM river terrace, with the steps and cause- 
way, wwe crowded throughout the day ; ai^ 
many were the Johnsonian " thronesof human 
felicity " set up on this festal occasion in the 
tavern rooms and raofi ; their occupants ven- 
lying the great moralist^s definition of a 
tavern chair. Flags streamed in every direc- 
tion, and music lent its stirring charms to the 
more substantial fare. 

Ill the evening, the terrace was prettily lit 
with many-hued lamps, which threw their 
Variegated fires on the river, fireworks 
followed; flien a boll on the terrace, and the 
festivities were loud long after the witching 
and piping time of midnight. 

* Pnlwlily the Anouto dealen In this portion cf 

the new Market may be of gentler manaen than 
•• the ladies of the British fl*her>'," an Goldnmith, with 
elegant humour, terms th*^ lisiiwomeu of BillinffsjfHU', 
t Our respected Correspouileut, ^, 2*. fV' uud ius 
brathsr* 
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THE NEW CREATION. 

(From Vie German,^ 

A NOBLEMAN, wlio inherited froai a rich uncle 
a large tract of landi that was marshy, ua- 
fruitful, and desert, had the waters and fens 
drained) and all sorts of trees and vegetables 
planted therein : so that it became a pfeaMUst 
garden, with a shady, little wood, whieh. 
tended itself to the village. Some years 
after, the teacher of his ^outh visited the 
nobleman, who sihowed him how he had 
drained the lazy moor>ground, and converted 
it into a beautiful garden. The old teacher 
beheld ull with joy, and extolled the single 
as tiie whole. The poasetsor, however, re- 
counted how mucli more yet he intended to 
cultivate it, and inclose in the plantations all 
SOfb of gamei and what enjoyment the little 
cveatioQ assured to him. " Thou deservest 
sacb,'* answered the old man, " since thou, in 
flodlike man, hast created anew the deadly 
wn into a habitation of life and joy ; but 
there is wanting one thing to complete this 
creation." *' And what may that be ?" asked 
the nobleman. *^ Knowest thou not," said 
the old man, " that when God the Lord had 
created the garden of Eden, he placed the 
man therein ?" The rich man, however, was 
nlent, and took these words to heart; and 
when in the next qmng, the faithfid old 
teacher visited him again, he led him round 
about, even to the end of the little wood. 
Hoe stood two friendly buildings. Then 
smiled the old man, squeezed the nobleman's 
hand, and said, '* I knew well that thy heart 
wuidd understand me. Now has love the 
voric jeompleted.'* The buildings were, tl^ 
one an oiphan houses the other a school. 

W. G. C. 



THE « INIMITABLE * BANK NOTE. 

It is, we hdleve, '^[enerally known to the 
meicuitile interest in London, that, a few 

years since, an engraving for a Bank of Eng- 
land note was produced by a celebrated ma- 
chinist, which was pronounced to be inimi- 
table ; and that it was about to be adopted 
by that establishment as a certain panacea 
against forgery ; the inventer lunring assured 
the principals that the machinery ieq[uisite to 
produce an imitation woidd require a capital 
of, at least, twenty thousand pounds. It is 
not, however, so well 'known what cifcnm- 
stances induced the Bank to relinquish its 
adoption. The public expectation was ex- 
cited at the time ; but it gradually died away, 
and the subject has long smce been forgotten. 
The following account may be relied on, as 
containing an authentic explanation of this 
now obsowte aftir. 

One of these alleged "inimitable** noles 
happened to fall into the hands of a gen- 
fleman residing in Cambridgeshire, who 
was well known in the nsighbouduKid for 



his mechanical genius, and particularij tbt 
his skill as an amateur at the lathe. 
Upon a minnio esamhiatioii of fts boIb 

in question, it Ibveibly oi^uned to himi 
that every stroke of the engraving was pro- 
duced by the geometrical lathe; and, con* 
fenring on the snbiect with a hroftsr 
ameteur of the wheel,, he was confirmed 
in this opinion by the full concurrence of 
the latter therein. With this impression 
th^ went together to the Bank of England ; 
and being introduced to one of the chief 
clerks, rec^uested to see one of the new notes; 
which being handed to fliem, a eonvomlkNi 
ensued, in which the clerk expnesssd his 
entire conviction that it would prove a cer- 
tain preventive to foiKery- The result of the 
interview was the fitlbwing proposal on the 
part of the |^ntlemen : viz. that they would 
attempt an imitation of the note ; and should 
they be nnsuccessful, would take the expense 
upon fliemselves ; but, if they succeeded, then 
the expense should be defrayed by the Bank, 
or the clerk on their behalf. Tnis disinte- 
rested proposal was instanfly neoeded tot 
and, iike gcntlaum, the p roposers lequifsd 
no other than a verbal gimtntee. 

Having made this arrangement, they went 
to an old turner, well known in the trade tn 
his {^reat skill ; and one of the notes being 
submitted to his inspection, he undertook to 
produce a fiie-simile of it in a month. A<^ 
cordingly, at the exi)iration of that period, 
when they again waited on him, he produced 
a note taken from his en^aving, which fully 
Justified their previous opinion as to tiie mode 
in which the orij^inal note was produced. 
The engraving itself was on steel of the 
hardest temper— so much so as to resist, and 
even spoil, every tool of the same metal the 
workman applied to it, and he was at length 
obliged to have recourse to diamandf with 
whioi he edited the object. 

Perfectly satisfied with the execution of 
the work, the gentlemen paid the cost, 
(which exceeded a himdred pounds ;) and re- 
pairing to the Bank of England, handed to 
the same gentleman with whom the agree- 
ment was made, half-OKlozen notes, among 
whieh was flie "inhnitabte" one, and re- 
quested him to select his own. So dose, 
however, was the resemblance of the copy to 
the original, that he confessed himself un- 
able to do so. It will, then, be scaieely 
believed, that be refused to pay the expenses 
incurred, unless he teas alloiced to take the 
whole merit of the discovery as his own ! ' 

Indignant at this conduct, they demanded 
to be introduced to the chief cashier. This 

Sintleman, who comprehended in a moment 
e importance of flie diseoveiy, treated then 
with all the attention their disinterested coiw 
duct entitled them to, and without hesitation 
paid the account ; and they subsequently re- 
ceived from him a ktteri on behalf or Hm 
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•iintim, thanking them for the esBontial 
•ervice they had thus rendered to their esta- 
bUshment. A CoRR&spoifDKNT. 



CONSTANTINOPLE AND THS 
TURKS. 

It is now 380 yenis sinee tiie pcond and pev> 
secuting followers of Mahomet becamo mas- 
ters of one of the finest capitals in Europe ; and 
mosques usurped the place of churches, where 
fbe nieek fidlowm of Christ pound fiitth 
their praise and thanksgiving to tbo timme 
of a beneficent Creator ; the fine language 
of Holy Writ gave way to the dogmas of the 
Koran ; and arts, sciences, and htantum, to 
ipoliation, rapine, and ignorance. 

The THrkish empire, politically speaking, 
nay, boirever, be uad to have «q>insd since 
its occui)ation by the Russians ; and, what- 
ever may be the duration of their sway, it is 
to be hoped that some amelioration will be 
speedily elftcted in the social condition of 
the ill-fated people. Of their superstitious 
character, the Rev. Mr. Hughes gives the 
following eloquent view, in his Pavels in 
'Greece : — 

" It is possible," says he, "that the people 
of England may be unacquainted with the 
supeisntioil of these barbarians, who are so 
zealoody supported by Christian powers! 
They may not know that it is fiercely and 
impiacably hostile to Christianity — that it 
was hatched and maluiad infidsehood,hvpo- 
crisy, and blood— that it addresses itself^ to 
the sensual appetites and corrupt passions — 
that it cherishes inordinate pride, fanatic 
seal, and is a pander to the most abominable 
impurities — that it degrades the dignity of 
human nature, and depreciates the value of 
Imnuui lile— mat it encourages ignorance, by 
w pwuwrtin g all arts, sciences, and Uterature, 
as unnecessary, or prejudicial to mankind, 
unless warranted by the Koran — that it pro- 
duces mental torpor and apathy, chilling 
every tendency to speculative exertion, or in- 
tellectual and moral improvement, by the de- 
solating doctrines of predestination — finally, 
that it establishes the horrid principle, that 
civil and pohtical power shall depend exclu- 
sively upon faith in the law of Mahomet, 
whilst it exposes every Christian to the uu- 
SBsliaiiied bnitslity and irresponsiUe ^n^ny 
of the vilest wretch that wears a turban. If 
the reader would learn what insults and hor- 
rate the very ministers of the Gospel are sub- 
jected to in this vile land of abominations — 
if he has forgotten the pubHc execution of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, hung Uke a dog 
at the gales of his own cathedral— let him 
peruse a narrative, which I have extracted 
fxom the interesting work of my friend, M. 
Fooqueville, fonneriy consul of France at the 
court of Ali Pacha: — 

" * Would the reader know more concern- 
ing the internal governmeut of this wretched 



coimtry ? Let him lake the portrait as I am 
able to sketch it from personal observation ; 
for I have traversed no small part of these in- 
teresting realms, so rich in all the gifts of boun- 
tifid nature, and so dispoiled by tjTant man. I 
have seen the pallid countenances and squalid 
ftxms of tiieir wteldud peasantiy, worn to 
the veiy bones by labour, want, and oppres- 
sion — I have seen blows inflicted by wanton 
authority, and borne with patient submission 
have seen those, who^ by commerrial or 
any other fortunate s{>eculations, had amassed 
wealth, either careful to hide it from their 
rapacious tyrants under the external garb of 
misery, or dissipating it in prodiguity, in 
order that they mij^ht secure a few moments 
of happiness, and then live upon the recollec- 
tion oif the past— I have seen riA and amia- 
ble fianiHes turned out of houses and posses- 
sions, at the caprice of a Pacha, who desired 
them for his favourites — I have seen whole 
distriets so appropriated, alter the inhabit* 
ants had been exposed to imheard-of perse- 
cutions, in order to make them voluntarily 
throw np their territory into the hands of a 
tpant'— I have rode over the ruins of large 
villages, scathed by the flames of destruc- 
tion, because some reputable family had re- 
fused to ddiver up a beaulifol son or daugh- 
ter, as the victim of that tyrant's execTMde 
lusts — I have seen i>art of the Turkish popu- 
lation, iu a large city, armed against its 
Frank inhabitants,cutting and maiming with 
swords and ataghaus every Christian tht^ 
met with, on account of a private quarrel — 
I have seen large towns professing the Ma- 
hometan fidth, whose inhabitants had all to 
a man apostatized from that of their fore- 
fathers, to escape the iooidioate exactions 
and oppressive cruelties to whidi as Chris- 
tians they were subjected — I have seen rich 
tracts of country turned into deserts, fields 
languishing without culture, and cities fallen 
into decay, where minule mid ii^nstiee had 
combined with plague and famme ugaiait 
the constitution of society; and, as public 
immoiaUty flourishes most and grows up to 
maturity, *ttnder the reivn of despotism; I 
have seen apostates, false witnesses, secret 
poisoners, ope^i assassins, and all the other 
agents <iS tmlimited tyranny, clothed in the 
spoils and rioting on the property of their 
unhappy victims. In short, I have seen a 
nation numbled, degraded, and abused f I 
have seen man, made in his Maker's like- 
ness, reduced below the standard of the brute 
creation, living without civil or political 
existence, plundered without remorse, tor- 
tuKd wittiout mercy, and slaughtered wiflicmt 
commiseration V " * 

• Onr thanks are due to oar zealous coirpspondcnt 
fF. G. C, for pointing attention to these jMjwerful 
extracts. Anoutliin' of the taking of Constantino- 
ple by the Tuiks was priutid iu The Mirror, vol. xii, 
wliich circum-stani-e will not allow us fbrtlier to avail 
ouraelves of O, V.'$ obliging ofiiNr. 
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SUIfWRECKS AND UlSASTKHS AT SEA. 

[TuBfiB form the 7»th ami 7^th volumes of 
CuuiaUe't MiiteeUanjf, the inue of whidf 
we are glad to see resumed with subjects of 
such iotense interest. The Editor, Mr. 
Cyrus Reddiog, observes in the Preface :] 

Theie tolnrnwi may be regarded, in some 
respect, as a continuation of what has been 
already laid before the reader in the earlier 
portion of ihia niisedlany. The loi ie i. of 
the Atttdope, Pandora, and Medusa, as well 
as the perils of Madame God in, and the 
ca|itivity of De Brissou, were published some 
time ego. The p te sea t nanatttes of the 
same natiuc have been drawn from valid 
authorities, British and foreign, and have 
been condensed, in order, while nothing 
material ie omitted, to bring into the smaUeet 
compass as much interesting matter as pos- 
sible. Thus they continue a record of the 
ftrtlhide, patience, and euffining of nUant 
eeamen under perila, oftentiinee Myond 
example in human endurance. 

[The first of the volumes is occupied 
with Naitelivue of the Polar and Northem 
Seas, from 900, and Zeno, in 1380. (not 1830, 
us printed in the Contents,) to the Loss of 
the Lady Hubart in 1808. 

The second volume contains dinelers in 
difierent climates, chronologically arranged. 
One of the most inieieeting of the nanatives 
litibatof-] 

Worn the following narrative it is piobable 
Byron drew part of the shipwreck scene in 
Dun Juan. Tlie sloop Peggy, commanded 
hy C^>tain Harrison, sailed from New Yotft 
in 1765, for the island of Fayal, and having 
discharged her carg«>. weighed anchor iipon 
her return, on the 34th of October. The 
tteaflier was fine until the 29th, when it 
came on to blow hard, and so continued for 
a whole month till the 1st of December. The 
rigging waa BO nntfcb injured tiwl the «hi)» 
coiud make but little way thnmghlhe water, 
and the provisions, except a small quantity 
of bread, were all exhausted : a quarter of a 
pound, a pint of Wine, and a quart of water, 
each man, wen the daily ittewinee of tfaoee 
on board. 

The ship waa also, from continual straining, 
in a very bad eoodition, leaky and much 
injured. The sea still ran very hif^h. Thun- 
der and lightning prevailed almost without 
intemiieion, and tie etaiving crew were in 
Mtst fear dT the ship gohig down. While 
3»e gale continued so strong, that there 
could be no communication with another 
ffliierl, they had the disappointment to see 
two ships pass thL-m without the possibility 
of communicating their sufferings. They 
had only the mitierable proi^ect before them 



of dyinj* wiHi liungtfr. The allowance of 
bread and water waa now further re<Iuced by 
thfc ffUMMhMmi/kf imtil at length fltf Ibod 
was all eaten up, and only two gallons of 
water were \eh at the bottom m a cask, 
which was thick and dirty. The crew, while 
they eoolfl oljfliJn euftensmifr, were oliedient 
to superior orders, but everj' thing being 
consumed, their siriferings made them despe- 
rate. They drank ihk wine and brandy, 
became iUtoiicflted, and mingled their criM 
of distress with oaths and imprecations. 

The ciwtaiu, to whom they abandoned the 
dregs offlie water^k, ibitdhed from wine 
as much as possible, and husbanded the 
^rretched remnant of the liquid. In the 
midst of this, their desperation, a sail was 
•eeH. An beheld H witii eager eyes, and 
even their despair itas for a moment hushed. 
ITiey hoisted a signal of distress, and the , 
stranger sail came so near tbem, about eleven 
o'clock in the fiirenoon of the day the was 
first seen, that they were able to communicate 
their pitiable condition. The weather waa 
eidm, and lite captani ptooiieed fheu s 
supply of bread, but he had nothing mor^ 
which he could spare. Yet even this the 
inhuman wretch delayed sending, coolly 
occupying himeelfwith taking an ometvaHon 
for the space of an hour, while the famishing 
crew of the Peggy, with wild and ravening 
eyes, eicpected Uie food, Without which they 
could heidly hope to exist longer, and whicn 
they made sure of \iltimately obtaining. 
Captain Harrison was then so weak he was 
obliged to leave Ihb deck with hunger and 
fiuntneee; a film canie over his eyes, and 
suflbring as well from rheumatiam aa hunger^ 
he went down into cabin. 

Ill a thoit time one of the eMw cAme Adkii 
to him, in an aj^tmy of despair, tellinj^ him 
the strange vessel was pone without sending 
them the scanty assistance which had been 
promised. Captain Harrison again crept 
upon the deck, and saw the ship standing 
away with additional canvass : in five hours 
she wila otat of ii|^ 

As long a* ^e vessel of this inhuman 
commander Was tb be descried, the poor 
fellows in the Peggy hung about the rigging, 
mA ma ftbm one part of ship to another, 
in ftlStic consternation. Their looks were 
ghastly : their cries rent the air, and must 
have been plainly heard by the commander 
of the vessel which had gone away when hi 
had got under sail, coming louder and quicker 
upon his ear every yard the ships separated 
fiotti ewh Mher. Their laawnli^MM and 
supplications were reiterated until despair 
choked their voices, and they died away in 
feeble groans. When the^ recovered the 
eruel mcappointaieiit a little, they were not 
idle in studying means to preserve existence 
as long a j)0ssible. They had two pigeons 
and a cat on board : the former they cooked 
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for their Christmas dinner ; the cat was 
killed on the following day, and divi<led into 
nine parts by lot. The head fell to the 
■hare of the captain, who enjoyed it better 
than any foo<l be bad ever before tasted. Tlie 
day fuJUowiaif they beean to scrape the bottom 



which had been within Mach, won beaten off 

by the waves, and the men were too weak to 
hapg long over the vetisel's side to get at 
llMmi. ^a cwir mm got inioxieatBd agaioi^ 
and Hiey vented tfitk aufibiiMga kk in^iM** 
tiona aikd oaths. 

The captain continued eldnv out his 
miserable pittance of dirty watar, Mif a pint 
of which, min^letl with some drops of a 
medicinal baUam he found by him, made all 
lua euaion— re ftr iwaaijMbur haaii. Tha 
crew, in the meanwhile, were heating wine 
IB the steeragv, reckless of every thing' in 
tfasir frenzy. The captain quietly coatem- 
y ia t a d the dooaa which uieynow cased nothing 
about. Tlie approach of the k'ln^ of terrors 
he could have beheld without the slif^htest 
eaaotion, but that he had a wife and children, 
vteai it would involve in difficulties. He 
now and then flattered himself that some 
fassel might vet come in sight, and relieve 
tiMoa; bal b» waa awam that unleaa it 
appeared very quickly, from the weakness 
and ebriety of the crew, and the leakiness of 
the vessel, they could hardly be exi>ected to 
Inap ^ougn a-float. The pumps they 
were too feeble to work. They bad no light 
during a night of sixteen hom-s but what the 
gKmnMiring of their fire afforded. The 
aaniHaa and oil had all been uied for food. 
The vessel made a little progress, until the 
2bth of December, when their only remaining 
aail waa Uown away, and aha mf a mmtk 
upon the ocean. For sixteen days, until tiia 
K^th of January, it is not known how the 
crew subsisted, yet on that day they were 
■till aina. In afening the mate enteied 
the cabin, with the crew at his heels, half 
flntnk. They wore countenances of the 
inoat frightful ghastlinew. They told the 
captain they could go on aa hmger; they had 
eidiausted their tobacco, eaten up the leather 
fiom the pumps, and even the buttons from 
llMir jackets, and that they had saw no wav 
of averting death but by casting lots which 
should die to sustain the lives of their com- 
ndea. They trusted the captain would agree 
to Am proposal, and demanded his determi^ 
nation. The captain tried to divert them 
figom their purpose, by saying that if th^' 
voidd poetpene until the morning the exe- 
af their scheme, and by that time 
were not relieved by an interposition of 
if he would conter with theiu fur- 



This only made them more outrageous. 
They with oaths and i-xecrations declared 
what was d^me uiuitt be doue at once. They 



said it was indifferent to them, whether he 
consented or not. They had paid him the 
compliment of consulting him, but he must 
take his chance with the rest, for the calamity 
levelled all distinctions. On this they left 
him, and went into another part of the vessel, 
ftoon wheoee flMjr latproed fai a §m laiMilny 
and told the captain that they had taken a 
chance for their lives, and that the lot hafl 
hiUeu on the negro who was part of the 
eaigo.^ Thay l ea de d a pistel, whfch the poor 
fellow seeing, flew to the captain, who, though 
ha imagined the negro had not been fairly 
treated by the rapidity of the pcoceedings, 
told him he could only huMBt he was nmnlo 
to protect him. The MglO VaS diaggod 
upon deck and shot. 

His Ufa waa seansely axfinet, when they 
made a large fire and began to cut up the 
body ; as in order to make it last, they in- 
tended only to dress the entrtuls that night. 
Ona of the eiaw, James Campbell, was so 
ravenous, that he snatched the liver from the 
body and devoured it without dressing. That 
night, until morning came, they were busy 
at their loathsome meal. The next day they 
demanded from Captain Harrison, if they 
should pickle the body. This proposal was 
aa rimdnng, that he took up a pistol, and 
declared if they who made such an applica- 
tion did not leave the cabin, he would send 
them afler the negro. The crew then cut 
up the body, threw the head and fingers 
oveiboardy aiid duly pieparing it, put it in 
pickle. 

Three days after, Campbell, who had eaten 
tha taw hver, died mad. The crew became 
more sober from this circumstance, but for 
fear of contracting madness by using their 
caaMada^ body, they threw itofaiboaid. 0» 
the following day, the men said, ** tium^ 
he would not give his consent, let us give 
tlie captain some of the meat." A boiled 
piece was taken to him in the cabin, hut ha 
refused it with horror, chid the messenger, 
and threatened him. His appetite went 
away from nausea at the spectade of human 
flesh. 

The negro's body, which had been used 
with the utmost economy, lasted from ihe 
17th to tha 96lh of Jannaiy. Iliey were 

then as badly off as before. They oore it 
for three days, when the mate told the can- 
tain, they had delayed as long as they could 
sustain their hunger, that no help had coma, 
and that they mu.st cast lots a second time. 
It was better they said to die in detail, than 
all at once, as the remnant might still be 
saved. The captain, who could not move 
from liis bed, tned unsuccessfully to reason 
with them. He then considered that if the 
lots were not dmwn in his preecnee ha migM 
not himself be fairly treated. He was jusi 
able to raise himself up in bed, high enough 
to caiuie the lots to be drawn equitably. The 
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fatal lot fell on one David Flat, a seaman 
much beloved on board. The shock this 
decision produced on them all, lendered them 
speechless for some time, until the victim 
who was resigned to his doom, addressed 
then aqring, " My de.ar comrades, all the 
Cmhout 1 au is to dispatch me as you did 
the negro, with as little torture as is possible." 
He then said to Doud. the man who had 
killad the negro, «It ii my wish that you 
should shoot me." Doud reluctantly con- 
sented, lie then begged a short time to 
prepare for his end, which they readily con- 
ceded. They were even inclined not to insist 
upon the sacrifice. But they had no alter- 
native, save that of dyins themselves. They 
dnudi fteely lyf wine, and thus loUed the hut 
leeling of humanity. They then made pre- 
parations for the dreadful act. They kindled 
a fire to cook the flesh of the comrade they 
leved, Ibff the pratiaelieii of their own miae- 
rable existence, and awaited the moment 
when they were to dispatch him, in bitter 
agony of feeling. As the time drew near, 
thenr ndoetance increased. Friendship and 
humanity contended with famine and death 
in their iiiearts. They determined the devoted 
man abonld five until the next nonnng at 
claten o*dock, pajfing that God would inter- 
pose during the interval, to save his life. 
They beeged the captain to read prayers to 
them, wnieh he had scaredy strength left fo 
do. When they were concluded, he felt 
ready to fiiint, and fell back in his bed. The 
seamen went to Flat, and were overheard by 
the captain talking with great kindneaa to 
him, and trusting God would yet preserve 
hiou they told him that they had b^n 
imable to caidi a single fish, but ihtj woiild 
put out their hooks, and try if heaven would 
in that way relieve them. Poor Flat, how- 
ever, was beyond their kind consolations, 
afaeady weal^ he beeame so agitated, that 
hy midnight he was deaf, and in two or 
three hours more, raving mad. His com- 
rades then began to think it would be a mer- 
cifiil act to dispatch him, but still having 
promised to .spare his life imtil eleven o'clock, 
they resolved to abide saupulously by their 
detenntiMtioii. 

At eight o'dodc in ttie morning, tiie cap- 
t;iia whose weakness was increasing, but 
who was still able to think more upon the 
Ihte of his poor aeainen, Hbm hia own sdfer- 
ings, was surprised by two of the crew coming 
into the cabin in great haste. They eagerly 
seized his hands, and fixed their eyes ou his 
&ce, but were unable to articulate. Still 
they looked at him so earnestly, that he was 
unable to conjecture their meaning. He at 
fint imagined that as th^ were aftaid to 
eat the body of Caa^bdl, and had thrown 
him overboard, they were also in the same 
fear with respect to Flat. He imagined he 



The loiMlefli of Ikasaanlbal stiie 
CAlthoopiUssr spolw Mt) la M wolidi eyes t 

Ha flMNlbra disengaged hia hands, and 

snatched a pistol which was within his 
reach, to defend himself. The poor famine- 
stricken fellows, seeing his error, managed to 
show him that they were dumb from their 
emotions, which in their enfeebled state, had 
completely overcome thnsi. Joy and sur- 
prise had thna afteM them, at flw aight 
of a strange sail. It appeared a lai]^ ve^ 
sel had been seen to leeward, standing to- 
ward them in as good a direction aa they 
could desire. 

The remainder of the crew followed the 
two first into the cabin, but in addition said 
that the vessel seemed now to be beanng 
away ^m them. The captain at the men 
mention of the ship Iniing in sight steering 
in whatever direction, nearly expired with 
joy. As aoon as he was l eco v eiw d enough 
to speak, he told them to lose no time in 
making every signal of distress they were 
able. The sight of the ship was enough for 
thia of itself; and could haidly give the 
stranger an idea that there was life on board 
to preserve. The crew did the best they 
could to fulfil flie oidera thejr leeeived, and 
he soon heoal from his bed, a sort of jomp* 
ing movement on the deck, and the cry, 
" She uears us 1 she nears us f The truth 
of this beeamaereiy moment move daar, and 
the hopes of the crew were strong, of obtain- 
ing assistance. Yet amidst all their joy, 
their generous hearts turned upon their com- 
rade Flat He could feel none of their gra- 
tification ; they lamented his situation in 
the midst of the eagerness with which Ubiev 
cont om iJated their £^ of ddivmanee. A 
can of wine was pro^oaadj but the captain 
resisted their application, assuring them that 
their deliverance must yet depoid tmon their 
beiig masters of Oieir conduct, when tiieir 
delivamn might come alongside. They had 
all the self-denial, in the midst of their 
burning thirst, to refrain, except the mate, 
who retired by hiaualf to drinlc, unable to 
resist the temptation. They continued to 
watch the ship for several hours, until, as it 
were to taataliM diem, the breese died mnj 
and she Isy becalmed about two miles from 
them. They were cheered notwithstanding 
by seeing the boat put off from her, and 
come towmda them, wifli aU the disfaleh 
she could make. 

During the progress of the boat, their 
anxiety after their previous disappointment 
of r^af m^ bo imagined ; joy, fear, hope, 
anxiety, were seen by turns on their emaciated 
and hagffaxd iaces. They were not suno 
until tfaoboatwaa alongside, that they ahooM 
be aaned. The eonflict of the varioua pao- 
sions in bodies so enfeebled was scarcely 
endurable by their enfeebled frames, untU 
doubt boeame ceit«liity» and than Ar a tiow 
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they ecaicely appeared to be animated. The 
ttrangers paused with surprise at the cadar 
verous appearance of these unfioftanate people, 
when Hhef came within a few jvds of them. 
They even rested on their oars, and looking 
at them with countenances which cannot be 
pietaved, ariDed, " Who «ra you—MB you 
men ?" They came on board, but requested 
the crew to make haste in quitting their 
wreck of a vessel, as they feared a gale of 
wind was coming on, and they might be 
prevented from regaining their own. The 
captain was so wea^ he could not move, and 
usy eonveyed him more like m corpse than a 
man to the deck, and then lowered him with 
ropes into the boat. The crew foUowwl, the 
wretched man Flat, to whom joy and misery 
wen tiie tame) being among theni. Hie 
mate was still missing, and was added to 
their niunber with no more stren^h, than 
just enough to crawl to the ship's side. The 
can of wine had piediieed an oblivion of 
everything preceding that moment. He was 
received into the boat, and in about an hour 
<hey were all eefii on boaid Ihn tbaogw 
vessel, the Snnnna of Londony of whidi 
Thomas Evers was master. She was on hei 
return from Virginia to London. Even 
reeeived Ihe mioenble crew as might he 
expected frorn a noble-spirited British tar. 
He treated them with the utmost humanity 
and gentleness. He lay by the wreck in 
hopes to Mve MMue dothea ton the captain 
the next morning, but it came on to blow 
hard, and he was obliged to caxry sail the 
same night. They saw ttie Peggy no more. 

The Susanna was scant of provisions, they 
were obliged to put all on board upon short 
allowance, and she was much shattered in 
tile hull and rigging. They soeeaeded in 
making the Land's End on the 2nd of March, 
and proceeded at once to the Downs, whence 
Captain Harrison reached London by land. 
The mate, Doud the aeaman, who shot the 
slave, and Warren, a sailor, died on the pas- 
sage to ]^gland. Three only^ besides the 
mtain, anrvived, th^ wm named Ashley, 
Wantwoitii, and Flat Whether lha laal 
was ever restored to reason is unknown. 

[yVki shall return to this work in our next.] 



OLD lX>NUON. 

Tbb anneied Cut ia pmhahly as curioua an 

ilhistration of olden topography as it has ever 
been our good fortune to present to the readers 
of fliia luaeellany. It represents a south-east 
riew of London before the destruction of St. 
Paul's Steeple by fire, a. d. 1560 : showing 
the ancient state of London Bridge and its 
aeiriibonifaood, the Tower, St FImu'b Calfae- 
deu, fte. 

The Cut has been engraved from one of a 
Series of Views of the Aucient MetxopoliS| 



published by Messrs. Boydell and Co. in the 
year 1818. Appended to the Print is the 
following note stadttg itsanthority ; ▲ view 
of London, from a painting in the paoaaawm 
of Mr. John Grove, of Richmond, was en- 
graved in 176^ and dedicated to Lord Hard- 
widm and Urn Antiquarian Saciety ; bat Ihn 
plate, (which was a private one,) was after- 
wards mislaid." From this print the original 
of the subjoined Cut was engraved. The 
view is bird's eye, reaching from the Bridge 
to St Caihadno^ In it ivpnan St M'a 




(Jka oUkst View oJLqmdom cfttuUO 
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tfWkitotly t/itjs i« tAe oldest vi«to of Loiulon 
Mftlim^ "OMl^-IMQRMMirifliMi §l&ax the WBf 

aiv two towors sinri' i^one. Behind the Tower 
is the only view we have of Gmce Dieu Abbey, 
in the Mmories, with four towenj and two or 
three tpiiM. Above this it * WfoeA. tfauveh ; 
also a dofne, with four towers or chimneys 
lower down. To the lelt of the view is seen 
ttH fine piniwMttOWW Mii dundi of St 
Marv Overie. 

The Bridf^i' is covered with buildings, and 
its appearance may be described nearly in 
ttie woide of » dee ci^ iU f «lDllog>' attached to 
a very riirioiis view, executed by Nonlen, 
•bout the end of Queen Elizabeth's rei^n, 
bet wk pnhlkhed till the latter pwrt of that 
of James I. : — 

" This i'iimous Bridije is adnrned with 
mnptuous buildings, and statelie and beauti- 
Hlftirtliii iide> inhabited by wealthy 
tad furnished with all manner of 
trades, coni|Mirable in it selfe to a little citie, 
whose buildings are so artificially ecmtriued, 
and le .firmly eombiaed, as it seem^h more 
than an ordinary streete ; for it is as one con* 
tinuall vaute ox roofe, except certain void 
jAaeeby l e att ie d ftem boOdings, for the retiie 
of passengers from the danger of canres, carts 
and drones of cattle, vsually passinijf that 
WW. — ^The vaults, sellers, and places iii the 
tMNis, as it we«i^ tiie aeme Bridge, are 
many and admirable, which arte cannot dia> 
cover to the outward view." 

Annexed to the print already described, by 
way of vignetti^ ie tiie ■abjoined represen* 
tatMDof the 




(Mvm a Poem 5v the Rm. J. Mitfitrd. pre fired tO M$ 
Hew Edition of the H^orks <{^Farm>.ij«) 

Oim lameat linger 1 lo. tnm Terns' bowen 
BsseaaAi Ibeyoiuigett of the roseate houi* : 
fliw cpMM, in all her blushing Y)«iiaty borne, 
Ftaai tl»e fair moiiiitaius of the purple mora. 
Aurow's self! what time her brow resiimcs 
Till' liripht refulgence of its eoldeii plumes. 
Sylph of tlie earth ! the aky i and oil, as fair 
Aim! Iieaateoas iin the sisters of the tta* 
la tbit sweet tem what varied giaoss mesl^ 
Lofvela herem saA uiiste In Iter flset I 
Llabt as the boimffiag fo^^ n alnn;; the lea. 
Or nilhe Iwd alsBdni on the ■uuuaer tatSS 



Ligbl as the foaai when Veane leaves the wavi% 
Or tUosamas flattering over April's gmTe. 
Mark OB jott rsss Vghls die odeatiJ treads 
The tnmtliMelalinbatJaal deeltnee ita heed. 

Swei't Ariel ffimts abtifaaarss she sprinp', 
And wufts the fly^u^ fkir. and benfis her wiugF. 
Now wreatli'd in ruili.Liit siinlc.s »)ie sivms tu glids 
With buoyant footNte]>s like Favonius' brida^ 
Or Psyche, aephyr-borne. to Cnpid^ T ' 
Her UflUt miu in lasid bssaty i ' 
or wvvea air. sn tun tiM teaBtore I 
Ronad her email waste the tone young Iris binds. 
And ghee tte sandab that command the viads, 
A thousand voices challenge music's throne, 
Daofliter of Air 1 this emuire is Uune avui 



i^aofiiier oi Air 1 Una emmre Is Uune own 
Ums T^ifUonl isigas* iwrfrairdaiid akns 



T 



PICTURB Of MORMIMQ. 



A VALK of beauty ! — lo ! the mora 
In clouds of crimson radiance born. 
Hath ri9(*n from the ouoch of night* 
A ml fills the ahr with frssh de4j|fak I 
While hues» like harsKMiee thai ni^ 

The world of eound with lovely dwags, 

la iraried lustre o'er the sky 
Awakni, mingle, melt, and die } 
Till full-orb'd ou his flaming tfaians 
Tlic Hun-king is beheld alone 1 
AihI, blue as Baltic waves asleep^ 
Before him li« a dattling sweep 
OfSBM^ la ite deep exceaa 
Of morn-created loveliness ! — 

How exquiiiite this breathing liourI'-~ 
As though awhile some choral bower* 
Where cherubim partake 
Its crystal gates did half tUMsaab 
TIU ftapants eC diUoiew saaai 
Came walled ott tte wiads axound. 
And bloom and balm to nature giv'u 
Made earth a momentary lieuveu I— 
Hark I to the choir of yonder woo^ 
Where life eztdts in solitude : 
Ou each onrilled bough is heard 
llie lay of some melwlioos Urd. 
And yoaog'Wins'd b te uBu s as th^ float 
From brook and meadow leurn a note ; 
And streams like tides of gludneas duw. 
And in the air tliere dwells a yklW 
Of elemental youth and joy. 
Unchill'd by one corrupt allof^-^ 
How dassUnsly witli rosy dies 
The fsiriee of the field arise I 
And flatter ou their insect wing^ 
As each a aong of matin sings ; 
And where around the gUtt'ffng klsia 
A liquiil web of dew i,s laid. 
As early pe«i8auts' footsteps pass, — 
How greenly sliines the shaken grasa 1 
WkOe naav a laik flma oat the gnmafl 
Is smM, like a miMlls soend 
That en thsssnse he bstrawass 
Is kindlsdliy the harp of air I 

And Usti IInmb out yon Tillage ded. 
Upon the hfoese, in brakMnsBPol, 
The ooingsHNi oflifc begin 
To Charm 'the ear with social din. 

The creak of hill asceutliu;; wuiu. 
The shout of some exulting swain. 
The watch-dog baying far behind, 
The mill^souods hoarse upon the nia4» 
With voices from the cluld or crone*— 
Areall iajay coofiishm thrawal 
And travel ott tiw noraing hreeee 
With notes whose human echoes please. 
From the thateh'd ehiniuey now have brake 
The tinted wreaths of cottagesBWks^-^ 
Ascending delicately brigltt, 
And braided bva gt^den Ught. 
Like air-wing'd thsy glide away, 
ConmunKling with the hovndless day ! 
And see, amid t)>e straw'-roofd throng 
W h om es that to yon dale belongs 
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At dwelt th* patrlartlf on ttw pMn^ 
ihyiwiwl B d Ifjf ids pirtflMd tiub^ 
iV mattakMi smiles ; whose nontfr state, 
Tliough iina1lM>d to prtmcl or tn ut, 

A C'Titii^l triaco arouml it tlnn'.^';, 
And o'er eiich cot u chanii l>e3jtowB, 
Emlwwer'd in laurels, ;^m>n and calSB^ * 
To view it yields the eye a balm 1 
Bat. when «t eve its eiuden hsth 
A Imln oh each tilied path ; 
When bon|;h, and branch, nud grape-bung viae, 
l!i rays nf I cnsive beauty shine. 
\\ Ink' kjlailsuiiie bee, and qnirtne bird. 
And leafy son;,', art* lUiully heaia. — 
More lovoly thati a dream-built dome 
Appears that Inish'd and heavenly home I 
Then often hath Uie worldliiig CMt 
A Imigiog eye. eie cn he past, 
Aiul while it waiider'd o'er tlio scene. 
Mused— oh ! that such my uwu hod been I 



XrrCHBN ORTIIOORAPHT. 

[Mil. Thxodorb Hook, in his novel, T/ie 
rlBfMfi*« Daughter, is unusually sparing of 
bu satire on the people who " eat peas with 
a knife, and burn tlllow candles," but the 
i^ler must not expect to find their sins 
apdntt propriety altogether ovwlooked j nor, 
has the author spared lower gradeti j for, to'aid 
the working; of the plot, he makes one of the 
leading clmracters avail herself of the follow- 
ing letter, written hy the ted-dbowed conrei- 
pondent of Robert the footman : she wrote 
about him and about herself, to show the 
intonrt the todc in him; and to maintain 
flie interest whicli she tnily believed he felt 
about her. But, in order to entertain him 
and exhibit the versatility of her own genius, 
die niied in her lelteis niudi infimnatioa 
1^ « al^rs in general,** to wludi, il nnil 
however be admitted, she was more particu- 
larlv induced, by the solicitude of Robert to 
"teUhinie something of what's going on 

" Dale CottaRC 
"J}bbr Robbrt, — ^Yours of Sunday cum 
life to and, — I am mutch obligged to yew 
fcir hall y«w say, as well as for Missus Alls 
dvilarity ; pies mak my ruspecks too hi r, and 
ope she is weL as for youre aving ad my air 
iwl into a locfaeto, i niver cud ave thot of 
sich a thing and shall never foggii it 

"Yew ask me for noose, noose here is 
scace. This place isn't the samte since 
yew went. Tlie tSqniR ie at the aH, but no 
sich doins as wen Missis Arbottle was there 
~aU mail creturs now, not a phemale cams 
High the plaice, and the Squiir always iuhe- 
liewated. Min OUis it gon to toon with 
her brother George — they say to be marred 
to some rich man; but this I think is all 
%e, and bleve the Squiir is not so thick with 
OUis as eretofore, hiaH as bordered them of. 
Mi&ter Ollis was veiy much thagieened at 
weir suppunition. 

"Miss Hemmer liovdl is letumed, but 
not Missis Arbottle, which has scud she shall 
nivir come back to the Squirr, because thy 
*9^boet her^ the nite she went away in 



the morning — and (hy say ^h'e was so black 
and blu with the bcewsbk that she would not 
take UisBQS DdRm with hur on account she 
ohnd not ate the whales wieh were to be 
seen playing round her buddy. Mitfs Hem. 
mer has not cum aioan. she has brote home 
a bow wieli I ha? not aaon. a ftvoeh laid ■ 
I here he is venr anttim aiie that Bfim Hani> 
mer is very fond of him — her maid you now 
is as dose as whacks and theres no gitin 
nothing out ofharyspeshally to sich as me 
wot she is amungst the ladys I can*t say, but 
I sed to her yestanlv nowing ow fond Miss 
Hemmer ia of Lord W. that I was afrayed 
she was cockgetting about with this irench 
nobbelman, and she laffed phit to kill hus- 
self, wech I tuk to meen that eyes right in 
my conjeetmea homewfer Bobeit i aofor 
middles nor mueks wieh i ttB tower Is flm 
whysest whey. 

" We ad a goose on Micclemus day wich 
pot me to in mind of yew, because or nlwl 
yew tised to say about good luck; and we 
dnmk hall hahsent fretuls. incloodeng my 
and my Lady Fhiantis wich i ope is in 
jude ealth as I am at jNesent an so is the 
knarj' burds and the vergin knyhtanguU wich 
as a been malting but as now in eye pheathir. 

** So jood bye, tend me awn noote of yotir 
sylph and wen yew think it lickly j'cu shall 
cum here, for 1 feel quit dissolute without 
yew and mop aboat all day for your sak-^ 
ainttiw S^tr has begun to slloole the 
sants on his hestate, there is more cumpunny 
at the All and several gnuns and helpers hat 
flie Gorges but I nerer ooes oat of the gait, 
except in the ducks of the heavening pi^p« 
to Mrs. Hervens for hany triffling tliinks we 
wants — the hold ooman and i are good 
Ikends. and if we ad yewer tockity I sfnA be 
ass apie has the dey is long. Adoo, no mom 
at jpresant give mi luv and komps to Mi m M 
All from yeweis truly and tat fully 

^'MARYQumm." 
[This carictttura orthogrnphy is preposte- 
rous; but then, to be sun, its production 
must have cost dm writer some pains.] 

BONO. « 
Or think not, when my brow is calm. 

M y eye uudimm'd is seen, 
Tiiat I'tuicu hath shed her heavenly hnha 

Upon the soul withia ; 
Nor deem that griet can only dwell 

Where soite w c a st s a ^ond — 
That heuti aloue a pai<^ can feel 

Who tell their woes aloud. 

Ijike sunny streams, when Winter's chill 

Hath eheck'd tliem in their ivids^ 
tThen dear, and cold, and calmer ttOl 

Now skeps the marble tide. 
Beneath the icy waste the wave 

Is living still below — 
The curreui yet will sinli and heave. 

Though Dons befenU H flow. 

And thus the eye may heaia tte ' 

As wout in happier daye— 

The brow may wear the cle.ir calm 1 
That itpeaJu a mind at ease ; 
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And DiHM may Icani. that deep within 

The heart liei bleediuK there. 
That Joy'treflaBtkmia tat i 

. Hear * * 



Mo imUe that beams from Banniert 
Can kindle Transport's glows. 
Vo siffh can break, no tear surpilnf 



My lto*d and chm rapoae : 
» ElooiBlBWiirafir rinUatlil 

The wakeful heart beneath ; 



No fisiw throb shall e'er reveal 

Cobbett'i Majfoxnt. 

wmxnm Luxvsm at vhb aoobmioh of 

OBABLVS I. 

' # , 

The progress of luxury in dress, diet, furni- 
ture, and decorations of every kind, had fully 
kept pace witti Am ateanim of commerce 
and the increase of national wealth. In the 
article of court -dresses, especiaUy those of 
men, the extravagance was such aa no •no- 
cceding tiniei have attempted to emulate. 
King James, amongst his other weakuesses, 
had a childish admiration of what was thun 
called ^tM?fy. Hia fitTOurites could eeaicdy 
\gg th ff*T utmost efforts satisfy his demands 
upon them for splendour and variety in their 
personal decorations ; and the common phrase 
& a inaii'k ** wealing hie estate on 
ibyperholical as it sounds in modern ears, 
could scarcely be called an exag&emtion at a 
time when a court suit of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's was estimated at 80,000/. 

In their state entertainments, the tahles of 
the great groaned under lofW piles of dishes 
of massy silver, zeplenished with the most 
delicate as wdl aa substantial viands, the 
cost of which was enhanced by a wonderfully 
elaborate art of confectionary, and by the 
lamb use of ambefgris, and sometimes of 
musks and other scents, to fume and flavour 
the meats and wines. In confozmity with 
this mode, Milton describes, 

* A tatia Tlchly spread in regal mode, 
^ith dishes piled and meata of noblest sort 
Aod savor, beMta of chace or twl of game, 
la pantrv built, or from the flpil« or MA'dt 
Qm-4tmber iteam'd . . . . " 

and 

, « . . "the wteo 
TbiA fragrant meU diffiuti.*** 

Hub also Beanpont and Fletdier; 



The wlnea be lust 



' Be sure 



» lustv. light, and fUU of spirit, 
alL**+ 



Magisterial of pearl was likewise employed 
as an article of cookery. It is observable, 
however, that whilst the court gave the exam- 
ple of tins wantonness and absurdity of pomp 
and luxury, the simple old English hospi- 
tality in its primitive forms was still main- 
tained by the independent poition of the 
nobilttyf who lived secluded in their own 
demesnes, in the midst of hemditaqr tenants 
and retainers. 

• Par. iieiiaiaed, B. ii. 



The couiily poet Caiew, several years afWr 
Oe aeesssion <^Chailes I., thus desciibea in 

an epistle the feasting in the preat hall of 
Wrest, the seat of the Earls of Kent, in Bed- 
fordshire, which he describes a» a mansion 
nnadonied with canred marble or porphyry, 
with lofty chimney-pieces, or Doric or Gosin* 
thian pillars, but built for " hospitality." 

" The lord and lady of tliu place delifiht 
Rather to be in act than seem in sight. 
Instead of statues to adorn their wall, 
Tliey throng with living men their merry hall, 
Whara.at luge tables flU'dwtth wholesome aseata 
The servants teaaiit, and kind neighbour eato : 
Some c^thatmnktSpnnof a finer Uiread, 
Are «1th the women, steward, and chaplaiq, fed 
With daintier cntt»s , othors of better note. 
Whom wealth, i);iits, offire, or the herald's coat 
Have scverM from the common, freely sit 
At the lord's table, whose spread sides admit 
A large access of friends to fill those seat* 
Of hk capacknis ftcM<4 AU'd with meats 
Of efaoicest raUah. tfll Us oaken hack 
Under the load of piled>np dishes crack.** 

The nobility and leading gentry of a former 
age, whose rude ideas of grandeur were com- 
piaed in a letinne of two or fhiee hundned 
sen'ants and retainers, and a mansion capSF 
ble of lodging and entertaining half a countjTf 
had reared enormous piles of ouUdin^, coint 
bdiind eourt, with long suites of galleries and 
saloons, which when built they knew not 
how suitably to furnish or adorn; but taste 
and luxury weie now busily at work upon 
their decoration." 

Under the patronaj^e of King James, Sir 
Francis Crane had established, at Mortlake, 
in Suney, a manufactory, where the weaving 
of tapestr)' was canit-d to great perfection : 
designs both in history and grotesque beins 
supplied by a native of Denmark, named 
Cleyne, an admirable artist, patronised by 
the prince. In costliness, its fabrics must 
apparently have vied with the finest of the 
Nethedsnds. Charles, in tiie first year of 
his reign, acknowledged a debt to Cmne of 
6,000/., for three sets of "gold hangings." 
Archbishop Williams paid him 2,/;00/. for a 
piece representing the Four Seasons; and 
the more affluent of the nobility purchased 
of him, at proportional prices, various rich 
hangings " wrought in sflk.* 

iSrngn artists of considerable omlnence 
were employed to paint walls, staircases, and 
ceilings with figures and arabesq^ues, and 
conedums of pictures to w formed. 

Y\d» carving and gilding was bestowed on 
various articles of furniture ; and with such 
profusion were the richest materials brought 
mto iise, that state beds of gold and silver 
tissue, embroidered velvet, or silk damask 
fringed with gold ; silk carpets from Persia ; 
toilets coverM with omainental peeea of 
dressing plate ; tables of massy nlver, ridUy 
embossed with figures ; and enonnons cabi- 
nets elaborately carved in ebony, became the 

fimifiar oraaments of flie prindpol 

% Carved^dinSnf-table. . 
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Inigo Jones, with taste mahmd hf elastic eaUM and Ripie^ 

ft second residence in Italy, had begun to their uses ably iUtialntedi Ijy tta 

ia^ly designs of edifices, both public and ■ 

fn^ in whidi tiie Graefc or Ronum style, ej>e ^ttblu Jfoumalltf. 

in its punty and beauty, had superseded the ^ 

incongruous mixtures of his earlier works; 



and King James, purposing to commit to , ^ JTv *™"' 

lumthetaakofielHuldingl^aneientpftlaee i'<nml^ WmtkttUm*$ Gmoertatimud 

of Whitehall, had already caused him to Tax-kinq of his proposed expedition to Greece, 

encute the only part of the building which Byn>n said that, as the moment approached 

was ever completed : that noble banqueting- «ndertalring it, he afanoeft wiriied he had 

liODse, on the ceiling of which Rubens after- "^^^'^ thought of it. " This (said Bjrnm) it 

wards painted the apotheosis of the monarch, of the many scrapes into which mff 

The art of sculpture could scarcely be said P^^cal temperament has drawn me. Yo« 

to exiti in the bind. Tombs and monu- «n>lB$ but it it neveitheleaa «ma. Noma, 

ments executed by mere masons and stone- woman either, with such a temperament, 

cutters, and gaudily bedecked with colours ^ ^^i* Passion is the element in 

and gilding, marked the miserable declension *J>wh we lire; and without it we but vege- 

ef thia branch since those agea when the arte passions have governed me in 

and artists of Rome had found free entrance ^ ^^'^^ io\m6. them the veriest 

as followers in the train of her religion. But tyrants j— like all slaves, I have reviled my 

tiw defidencv was felt, and steps had already but sabmitted to the yoke they in^ 

been taken for enriching the country with a P<»ed. I had hoped (continued BTron) that 

store of those immortal models beque^Oied *varice, that old gentlemanly vice, would, 

to the world by Grecian antiquity. Aaron»s serpent, have swallowed up all 

into ASkUt iUmrin ^fCktrtml. ^ nie, and that now I am deaeendinff 

• into the vale of years, I might lin . o r und 

«i# . ■ pleasure in golden reaUties, as in youth I 

W^vm 01 afurallfl]f« Iband it in golden dreams, (and let me tell 

you, that, of all the passions, this same de- 

iNDiAN RUBBER. cried avuvtce is the most consolatory, and, in 
At the Royal Institution, Mr. Brockedon pine cases out of ten, lasts the longest, and 
lately gave an interesting leeture upon the " tbe latest,) when up springs a new passion, 
properties and present applications of caout- — call it love of liberty, military ardour, or 
chouc, or Indian rubber, the former uses of what you will, — to disgust me with my 
which were only for the rubbing out of pencil strong box, and the comfortable contempla- 
marks. It was introduced into this countiy tion of my tnoneyt, — nay, to create winga 
about a himdred years since, and is now ex> for golden darlings, that may waft them 
tensively used for making water-proof clotfaesi away from me for ever; and I may awaken 
and ehatic materials of every description. It to mid that this, my present ruling passion, 
is particularly adapted to surgioed handageBy I bave always found my last, was the 
and all materials where an equal pressure is most worthless of all, with the soothing 
required, which can be regulated by the reflection that it has left me tuinus some 
wearer. The lecturer stated tt«t be waa thousands. But I am fairly in for it, and it 
nnidl indebted for the substance of his leo- is useless to repine ; but, I repeat, this 
tore, and the materials furnished, to Messrs. scrape, which may be my last, has been 
Coraisb and Co., of HoUoway, who have a caused by my poetical temperament.** 
very extensive factory. The Indian rubber ia It is odd (said Byxon) that I never 
cut into fine threads, by machinery ; and so could get on well in conversation with lite- 
rapid is the rate of the machine, that two raiy men : they always seemed to think 
^ris, by the aid of tleani-power, can eut into fbemadvee obliged to pay some neat and 
threads, not much coarser than thick sewing appropriate compliment to my last work, 
thread, 240,000 yards per day, 8.000 yards of which I, as in duty bound, was compelled to 
which weigh a pound. A curious experi- respond to, and bepraise theirs. They never 
■sent was also exhibited-^ttie strengthening appeared quite satified with my faint praisei, 
of unsound Indian rubber ; a strand of thread and I was far from being satisfied at having 
of which broke upon the smallest tension ; been forced to administer it ; so mutu^ 
the aaaoe abend being dipped in a solution, constraint ensued, each wondering what was 
immediately became perfect^ alrong. The to come nex^ and wishing each other (at 
lecturer stated himself unacquainted with least I can answer for myself) at the devil, 
the secret of this solution, the result of which Now Scott, though a giant in literature^ is 
was moat important to its posaeaaors. The unlike literaiy men ; he neithn ezpeeto 
■adiineiy and secret mode of strengthening compliments nor pays them in conversation, 
the Indian rubber was the invention of Mr. There is a sincerity and simplicity in his 
Sievier, the sculptor. Whale fishing-lines, character and manner that stajup any corn- 
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of bis aa troth, and any pniw 
one might cSa him must ikU shoct of hit 
•dM«ct»{ M that there if no in hit 
aocielgr* There it notikiag in him that i^ivet 
the impression I have so often had of others, 
who seemed to layi I praiae you that you 
may do flie tame by me. Moore ia a ddight- 



lul companion (continued Bjrron;) gay, 
without being boisterous), witty, without 
eflfort, comic without coarseness, uiid senti- 
mental without being laohrymose. He ro> 
minds one (continued Byron) of the fairy, 
who, whenever she spoke, let diamonds fuU 
Aom her lips. My tei9-44Sie tuppers with 
Jfaare are among the moal agfaeable imptet- 
•ions I retain of the hours passetl in Loudon : 
tfiey are the redeeming lights in the ^oomy 
fklms hakthay" 



Artfie gp«at defe^ in my friend Tom ii a 
tort of fidgety unsettledness, that prevents 
Jiit giving himself ujp, con amore, to any one 
fiiend, becaiiM he la apt to think he might 
be more happy with another : he has the 
organ of locomotiveness largely developed, 
as a phrenologist would my, and would like 
to be at three placet initead of OUBp I alwi^s 
felt, with Moore, the desire Johnson expressed, 
to be shut up in a pott-chaite, tete^'teU 
with a pleasant eompanioo, to be quite sure 
of him. He must be delightful in acountiy- 
house, at a safe distance from any other 
inviting one, when one could have him 
fsally to one's self, and enjoy hit conversa- 
tion and his singing, without the i)erpetual 
fear that he is exited at Ladv thit or Lady 
tfiafs, (NT the btti^ lemiDded that he pio> 
miaed to look in at Lantdowne House or 
Grosvenor Square. The wond**r is, not that 
he is richerchcy but that he wastes himself 
on tiuNMB who can to l>ttle appneiate him, 
though they value the eclat his reputation 
l^ives to their stupid toireet, 1 have known 
a duU man live on a bon-moi of Mooie'a for 
week; and I <mce offered a wager of a 
considerable sum that the reciter was guilt' 
less of understanding its poiut^ but could 
get no one to accept my bet 

" Do you know ? (asked Byron). 

He is the king of prosers ; I called him he 
of the tliousand tales, in humble imitation of 
Boccaccio, whom I styled he of the hnndsed 

iales of love — mats heUis ! 's are not 

tales of love, or that beg^t love ; they are 
bom of duuett, and inciting sleep, they 
prodnce the same efl^ on the senses that 
the monotonous sound of a waterfall never 
fails to have on mine. With ■ one it 
afraid to tpeak, beeanse whatever is said is 
sure to bring forth a reminiscence, that at 
surely leads to interminable recollectiuns, 
' Dull as the dreams of him who swUls vile beer.' 

Thus (continued Byron), 



can find nothing bad to say of him, except 
that he is a l>ore; and as there is 09 ]ay 
against that class of offenders, oipe mmt 
bear with him. It is to hoped* that, wi^ 
all the modern improvements in refinement, 
a mod^ will be discuvernd of getting nd of 
bOQM) ftr it if too bad tiiat a po«r wrmi tm 
be punished for stealing your pocket-hand* 
kerchief or ^>;l«)ve», and that no punishment 
j;an be intiicted on thosje who steal your 
time, and with it your temper and patience, 
as well bs the bnght thoughts that might 
have enured into the quod, (lUte the lri»h- 
fnan who hist a fiw^tuiB bem )m hfi^ 
it) but were frighted tmmf bf tile bom* * * 
* * * * I have known people who were 
incapable of saying the least unkind word 
a^nst friends, and yet who listened w>^ 
evident (though attempted to be suppressed) 
pleasure to the malicious jokes or witty sar- 
catms of others againiit them ; a proof that, 
even in the best peopl^ NMO tapntt of the 
original evil of our nahures remain. You 
thmk I am wrong (continued Byxonj) in nay 
estimate of human natora; you thin( I an»- 
lyze my own eVil qualities and those of others 
too closely, and judge them too severely. I 
have need of sel^examination to reconcile me 
to all the ineongruities I discoter, and to 
make me more lenient to faults that my 
tongue censures, but that my heart pardons, 
from flie conacioiianem of its omweilOMm.*' 
" It is no wonder (said Bymn) fliat I mm 
considered a demon, when j)eople have taken 
it into their heads that I am the hero of all 
my own tdce in veise. They fancy one om 
only describe what has actually occurred to 
one's self, and turget the power that persons 
of any imagination possess of identifying 
themselvet, for the time being, with the 
creations of their fancy. This is a peculiar 
distinction conferred on me, ior I have heard 
of no oUier poet who has been Ident&M 
with his woxks. I ww the other day (said 
Byron) in one of the papers a fanciful simile 
about Moore's writings and mine. It stated 
that MooffB*t poerat i4)pearedaB if thqr ought 
to be written with crownpiills, on rose-COlouie^ 
paper, stamped with Cupids and floweis; and 
mine on asbestos, wntfeen biy qmOs from the 
wing of an eagle y p n liw p ij hpt I think 
this a very sublime comparison, — at least, so 
£ar as 1 am concerned,-— it quite consoles mo 
fiir'chairtm Confer.' Bytheb^, thenmnsli 
poet is neither a philosopher nor a logician, 
as he dubs me by this title merely because 1 
doubt that there is anen/er, — ergo, I cannot 
be styled the cAantre of a place of which I 
doubt the existence. I dislike French verse 
so much (said Bvxon) that I have not read 
momfliana finr lines of the onein whidi I 
am dra^n^ into public view. He calls me, 
(said B)Ton,) * Esprit mysterieux, morlel, 
is so ho- ange ou d^mon which 1 call very uncivil, 
ftf a.wdUmd.AeiieluoMi, and mten/mw 
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of the craft : I wish he would let me and Of 
works aloue, for 1 am sura I do uot trouble 
Urn or Ma, and diould not kuow that be 
existed, except fiom hk notice of me, which 
«ome t?ood-natured friend ha.s sent me. There 
are some things in the world, of which, lilU 
Cmtei «n aie only vniikM of tlw tri^oiwe 
by their stipguig us; flut va* hii noniiov 
with m^" 

Had Byion read the whole of the poem 
addreiised to hiaa by M. de Lamaitina^ he 
would have been more flattered than offended 
byit, as it is not only full of beauty, but the 
aaauMlMii ftr<ttie genius rfthe English poet, 
which pervades eveiy sentiment of the ode, 
is so profound, tliat the epithet which offend- 
ed the morbid sensitiveness of Byron would 
have been readily pantoned. M. de LamaN 
tine is perhaps the only French poet who 
could have so justly appreciated, and tnrace> 
liiINr «iilogi»ed, our wayward child of genius ; 
and lumn^ written so successfully himself 
hia praise is more valuable. His *' Medita- 
fians" possess a depth of fueling which, 
ttoogh tempaied by a strong relii^ioua senti- 
ment that makes the Chrii^tiaa rise superioff 
to the philosopher, bears the impress of a 
taie poetical temperament, which could not 
AH to sympathize with all the feeUngt^ bow- 
ever he might differ from the reasonings of 
B]^. Were the works of the French poet 
better known 1o the Bnglish bard he could 
not, with even all his diuike to French poetry, 
have refused his approbation to the books of 
M. de Laiuartine. — Neiv Monthljf Magazine, 

LOTB. 

Now, lorera, in n word to tell 
What noble love is, mark me well. 
It is th« counterpoue that mind* 
To fair and virt nous things :' 
It is tte gust we have ana a 
Of evwy noble exceUeooss 

IttathepulM.l)y whiehwe 

Whether onr bouLi have life or noj 
And such n soft and gentle Are, 
As kindles and inflames desire ; 
Until it all likn incense burns. 




What you'll be in time we know 
By the stock on which you grow. 
As by roses wo rany see 
What in time tlie Suds will be : 
80 in flowers, and so in tiM^ 
60 in every thing that is; 
Like its like doa still piodoce. 
As 'tis natore's constant use ; 
Qtow still then till you discover 
AH tlie b«\nitit s of your mother : 
Notliing but and sweet can be 
Fhsa so swBSC aad fldr a tna. 



For every cobbler a»y, with InduRtrr 
And puios. in time, boast that aji well as tluv: 
Money's like muck.t4Mt'fl profitable while 
Kon es for mauuring of some froitAU sott* 
But on a barren one. uke tiiee, 
'Tis like a dn^UU. tkaft Ubs I 



OH PAIENDH AND FOES. 
Two painters, friend and foe. once went alioitt 
To |jaint Antigoues, whoso on«- ove wah out. 
Which t'one to show, and t'otlier tat to hrf iL 
That tom'd his blhid. and tMs Ms liettar. Mle. 
Just so 'tiriat friends and faes men :ire pxprust, ' 
By halves set fcrth, whilst they conconl tlie rest ; 
Nono, as their ftu'iids or foes, de|iaint tlien WOtt'il* 
Being ever half so bad, or half so good. 



FUehm, 



THB COMMUTATION QV LOVS AHO DlATu's 
DARTS. 

Love and Death o'th' way once , 
Having past n friendly greetiQg. 
Sleep their weary eye lids closing. 
Lay they down themselves repoihig. 
Love, whom divers care* molestedt 
Could not sleep, but whiUt Death 
AJl ia bsste, away he poets him. 
But his haste too deHrlv costs him ; 
yoritchanct'd, that poni>j^ to sleojiing. 
Both had pivt'u tlioir darts in kivpiug 
Unto Night, who. Error's motlter. 
Blindly luiowing not one from t'oUier, 
Gave Love Death's^and ue'er peroeived it, 
WUIbI as blindly Loveieeeiv'dit. 
Since which time their dnrts confounding. 
Love now kills instead of wounding : 
Death our hearts vvith sweetness 6lHi^ 
Gently wounds instead of killing. 



SILBNCB. 
Sacked silence, tliou that art 
Plood-^ute of the deeper heart; 
Ofliipriug of a lieaveuly Idud; 
Frost o'tV nuMUh. and tliar 
Adniiation's nadiest ^uagM, 
Leave titnr deserl shades amonjp 
Reverend hermit's hallow'd cells. 
Where retir'd Devotion dwells*, 
\Vith thy enthusiasms come, 
Cease this nymph, and strike her dumb. 



OK A 

TaotT boosts tliy money, and if that be all 
Thy praise and oommendatkin ate but small ; 



THK COURTIKR*8 ART. 
*Ti8 uot huge heapes of figurative devises 
Nor luxury of metaphors or rases, 
Nor fineness of connexion tliat intices 
Court'learned eares, aad all the world ai 
But denth with pieasme craving sU the \ 
Of art ana nature enrioosly precise. 
Serenely modest, excellently vigo. 

It is not learning, for the courtiers know it ; 

Nor folly, but for councilors roost fit : 
Nor grave demeaaor, ibr we must iMMtoiitJt 

On ladies tojrwt uorquintesMUOe of wit. 

For that ta most uostside : nor doth it sit 
ytVSti eourticts mi^estie to be reputed 
Too learn'd, too grave, too fine, or too i|OMlllsdi 

A skill transoeudoBt over every art. 

Yet sul^oet or eswntisll unto oons^ 
Uiwerfeet t6o. yet having every part. 

And thus, though strange, uni^rfect and but one; 

Yet all admire and rcvereuce it ulone, 
Unknowne and undefiu'de, save in discerning ; 
By yiaclise to bs got, but not bv learning. 

Storer'$J4fs 0/ ff^ei^V* 



TU£ MIRROR. 



JFalpoliana. — In one of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's tetter% he gives a veiy iastructive pic- 
tuie of ft ddlfiil mudiler and ft coodefteendinf^ 
parliament. "My dear friend,** Mrrites Sir 
Robert, " there is scarcely a member whose 
purse I do not know to a sixpence, and whose 
very soiil, alinoity I could not purchase at the 
offer. The reason former ministers have been 
deceived in this matter i« evident — ^they never 
considered the temmrof tiie people they had 
to deal with. I hftve known a minister so 
weak, as to offer an avaricious old rascal a 
star and earter,and attempt to bribe a young 
xogue, wno wt no Talue upon money, with a 
lucntive employment. I pursue methods as 
oppotite as the poles, and therefore mjf admi- 
nurtntion has been attended with ft dttbvenft 



n 



« Patriots," says Walpole, " spring up like 
mushrooms. I could laifle fifty of them 
widiin lbiiMmd4«enty boon. Vhmn niied 
many of them in one mghi It is hut re- 
fusing to gratify an unreasonable or insolent 
demand, and up starts a patriot." 

Walpole was fond of playing at billiards, 
at which his friend, Dr. Monsey, excelled 
him. " How happens it, Monsey/' said Sir 
Robert, "that nobody beats me at biUiaida, 
or conbadkla me, but you ?"— " The solution 
is easy,'* answered Monsey : " I want neither 
places nor money from you;— perhaps, if I 
should be aa great o bungler at bil- 
lisids as you arc.** 

Walpole, in one of his letters, tells us that 
I/)rd Baltimore made a whimnCM mistthe in 
neaking to the Prince of Wales, (father of 
George III.,) on his marriage. " Sir,'* said 
bis lordship, *'your royal highness's mar- 
mge win mm a new ana in the biaiorjr ^ 
Xngland." 

Walpole had alwaj^s very exact intelligence 
of all that was passing at the court m the 
Ptatender. When Alderman Barber visited 
the minister, after his return from Rome, he 
asked him how his old friend the Pretender 
did. The aldemianwaamudi surprised. Sir 
Bobeft iben related iome minute particulars 
of a conversation which had taken place 
between them. "Well, then, Jack," said 
Sir Robert, go and aan no more, lest ft wone 
flking befall thee.** 

After the retirement of Sir Robert Walpole 
from the fatigues of public life, fail son 
Horace, wishing to amnae bim one evening, 
o£^ied to read him some historical work. 
«« Anything," exclaimed Sir Robert, " but 
hittary i tttfit auMl be fidaa." W. G. C. 

Pinw£^«lr.— IVom Mr. Samtyf fixmerly of 
Bond-street, we rBmamber to bam beard an 

account, ei^ht or nine years ago, of a friend 
of his, a baronet, well known in the gay 
wodd, bftving been aeiiad wifli paralysia, and 




finding himself, on his return from a convi- 
vial party, suddenly deprived of speech and . 
jwwer of moving one sfile of blabiwf. BiAat 
from feelings of desperation, or an impulse 
of mental aberration, the gentleman had a 
bottle of .port wine brought to his bed-eide, 
and bMinf linlshad H, he tnmad wHh lenat 
composure on his side,* and went to sleep, 
"niat gentleman is now living, bis inteli e^ 
wholly unimpaired, his speech reatored , 
his general health as good as it ever W(iM|| 
and he still daily discusses his bottle or ti^^ 
of port wine with apparent impunity. — AS? 

CryftofilMf.— There has been lately exhlj^- 
bited in the palace of Tamedo, at St. PeteiUjJ*^ 
burgh, a state-befl, constructed at the ROww, 
manufactory by order of flie Bmperor, to a§*-^ 
sent as a present to the Schah of Persia. It 
is formed of solid crystal, resplendent wi^, 
silver ornaments. It is ascended by steps 
blue glass, and haa ii fimntun undemei^i^ ' 
80 contrived as to throw out on each sid^ 
jets of odoriferous waters. The effect} 
the chamber is lighted up, is ftlHI^ 
dazsling,as it has the appearance of itf] 
of diamonds. — GaUgnanPs Messenger* 

Fate of the fVhite Horse.— In our 
volume, p. 69 to 72, and 86 and 87, we ^aff". 
ft Bomewnat pratmded aeeoont of the on^ ' 
of the celebrated White Horse, in Berkshire, 
and referred to the custom of scouring ^^.^ 
horse f or a sort of annual festival, when tt^' 
peasantry clipped the turf to preserve tlpir:^ 
outline of the horse cut on the hill, and 
moved weeds, .&c. from the chalk ^ 
Dr. Wiie thonght the custom bwt in 
mazes of antiquity; but, a few days since, 
when at Englefield Green, we heard of 
custom common to this day, in Berkshii 
of boys going to the chalk pitSy annuallj 

May not this be a relk of the White 

scouring? — EH. M. 

Aticient Salary of the Recorder of the 
City of London, The pay of the Recovdait 
of the City of London in the time of Edwaal. 
I. was 10/. annually, with au allowance aH^ 
20rf. for " every written charter," and ** ead|| 
testameot «ttiallad'*-4ii the Court of Ha»i' 
tinga. -P* T. W. 

THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Vol- XXI. of The Mihhok, with a Stwl-plate Por- 
trait of the Ettrick Shepherp, and a Biographical 
Sketch of his Life; upwards of Ninety Enerovinjfa, 
and 450 clocely-print«d pages; is now fttblisliiag» 
price &$. 6d. boaraa. Also, 

Parts 138 uti 139. price 8d. each. 

The Supplemnitaiy Number, eontainiiic ttt abtnw 
Portrait. Memoir, OBd Tit W>IMifC*i ladsViKB. to VoL 
XXL, price id. 

pTtHteHamd publiihed by J. LIMBIRD. 143. Strand, 
(ntmr Somerset house,) JLondo»; told by O. O. 
BEANfS. 55. Ru« Neuve, St. Auqustm. ram ; 
CHARLES JUOML, F\nmqf9rt : aatf by ait Hews- 
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MONUMENT OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 

OK WALKS AND S A X K - C O B O U R », IN ST. OBUROE's CUAi'KL, WINDSOR. 



This is au intcresiting testimonial of national 
affection, which is hunouralile to British 
characttT. It is no record ot" private sym- 
pathy or of overweening sorrow, hut a snhhme 
expression of a i)eople's grief, and universal 
woe : so truly has it heen ohserved of the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, that " the 
j?rief exhibited by the people for her loss, 
was entirely without parallel : her death 
being almost as deeply and generally lameut- 
YOL. XXXI. C . 



ed, as though she had been a member of 

every family in the kingdcm."* Scaicely had 

Till- fair-hairiMl dau(;hter of the IsK-fi, 
Tlio lovuorniilliuns, 

lH>en laid in the dust, and the nation's 

lament subsided into humiliation meek," 

when every class of the jH-'ople^ sought to 

lH'ri)etuate the Princess' exemplary worth 

an(l their own affection for her memory, by 

* GvoruiuD Era, vul. U 

614 
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■ome lasting natknal trilrate. The guineas 
of the rich and the pence of the poor mne 

cheerfully contributed for this sacred pur- 
pose; and the result is now before the 
feeder. 

The monument is a fine group in spotless 
marble, designed and executed by Matthew 
W^att, Esq. Its situation is appropriate, 
being in the beautifhl Chapel of m, George, 

at Windsor* It occupies one of the minor 
chapels called Urswick, from Dr. Christopher 
Urswick, a Dean of Windsor, and a coadjutor 
of Sir Reginald Bray, in completing the 
erection of St. Gieorge's Chapel. Henry VII. 
frequently employed Dr. Ucswick on impor- 
tem foreign embaenee, whicb he exeeotea ao 
iatisfactorily to his sovereign, that the highest 
ecclesiastical honours were offered him ; but 
rather choosing a private life, he resigned all 
his preferments, mod retired to Hadmey, where 
he died in ir>21. The chapel was originally 
separated from the nave b^' a stone screen 
now removed to the south aisle. The monu- 
ment was completed in fhe epdng of the 
year 182fi. 

The subject ii divided into two compart- 
ments : in fhe lower one, the body of tiie 
deceased Princess is represented lying on a 
bier, covered with drapery, the lower part of 
one hand being alone visible, although the 
ontShie of fhe whole figure is pfesetved. M 
each comer is an attendant female mourner. 
Tlie apotheosis of the Princess forms the 
second division of the subject : her spirit is 
aseending from a mausoleum, supported by 
two angels, one of whom bears her infant. 
The whole group is surmounted by an 
elegant canopy, enriched with point-work, 
and gilding, the arms of Great Brit^iin and 
those of the hoxise of Siixe-t 'ohourg being 
boldly emblazoned in the centre. In the 
upper division of the windows at the back of 
the monument, St. Peter and five other 
apostles are delineated in painted ^Vj.sh by 
Mr. Wyatt} and the light streaming through 
two side windows painted orange and purple, 
upon the monument, produces a fine effect : 
indeed, the broad beams of the sun through 
these tinsed windows upon the gilded tracery 
and spoOess white of the ^loup produce a 
lichness and biiUiancy which are scaicdy 
deKribable. 

Beyond this onfiine, the Engraving wiU 
aid the reader in estimating the beauties of 
this superb tribute to the memorj' of the 
amiable princess. The design has been 
decided to be in veiy eensnrable taste; 
nevertheless, it was selected from a number 
of others; and the execution has ug^y re- 
deeming points of excellence. 

* The remaiiu of tlu jprincesfl an placed in the 
Eoyal Vault, beneaUi Wokey's Chapel, atyoiaing 
flMtor8t.OMIfS. 



ANTIQUITY OF BANXIN6. 
BnATiJtY, in his London knd Mkldiet^Xf 

says - " So early as about 260 years before 
the Christian era, a banker of Sicyon, a city 
of Ptloponesns, is menfioned by Pliitsitcli, in 
his life of Arattis: his business appessaia 

have consisted in exchanging one species of 
money for another. The money-changers of 
Jndea, who were driven out of the temple by 
Christ, were most probably of the description 
mentioned by St. Matthew, in the parable of 
the Talents ; — that is, such as made a trade 
of receiving money in deposit, and paying 
interest for it. St. Luke, m his n kition of 
the same parable, expressly alludes to a 
bmking eHaititktnent* 

"From Judea, the institution of banks 
was brou^lit into Korope ; and the Lombard 
Jews are said to have kept bencheSf or lanJc*, 
in the maiket-plaeee or Italy, fbr the ctB> 
change of money and bills. The Bank of 
Venice, which wiis the first foundation u{)on 
an enlarged scale tliat we are acquainted 
with, was established about the year 1171, 
under the appelktion of T/ie Chamlter of 
Loans — (la Camera degl' Imprestiti \) — and 
the contributors to a nwced loan, that had 
been raised to meet the engencies of a Ve- 
netian war with the Emperors of the East 
and West, were made creditors oi the Cham- 
ber, from which they were to recme an 
annual interest of four per cent. 

" At what i)eriod the knowledge of bank- 
ing was intro<luced into this country is un- 
known; though it may reasonably be c(m> 
jeotured to have been within a snort time 
after the Conquest. There can be little 
doubt of its having been first pneiised Iieta 
by the It^an merchants ; all of whonif wiw 
were engaged in money transactions, were 
distinguished, both in France and in Eng- 
land, by the name of Lmmkndt, or of TWa- 
cans. These merchants being dispersed 
throughout Europe, ' became (says Anderson) 
very convenient agents for the popes, who 
employed them to receive and ■enrit tha 
lar^ revenues they drew from every state 
which acknowledged their ecclesiastical su- 
premacy.' Hence, and from their being 
employed to lend the money thus gathered 
upon interest, they are called by Matthew 
Paris, tlie 'Pope's merchants.* We leam 
irom the same historian, that some of the 
English noblea availed themselves of the 
same agency, and * sowed their money to 
make it multiply.' 

« Heniy III., in his S9th year, Ibibade hia 
subjects to bonow money from any foreign 
merchants. This w;is on account of the 
great exactions which they are said to have 
eomroitted. 

" In the 14th century, the business of 
banking was carried on by the Drapers^ at 
Barcelona, in Spain ; as it was m after agea 
bj tfaa ffeMMMff of London*"^ 
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Banks fint began in Italy, by Lombard 
Jtm, in the yen 806— thai of Genoa, 1345; 

of Amsterdain, 1609; of Rotterrlam, 1635; 
of England, ; of Hamburgh, 1710; in 
the East Indies, 17^7 ; in America, 1787, at 
Philadelphia. 

Bankers, on their first establishment, al- 
lowed to those who intrusted their money in 
ttwlt liiadt, n inodente intesest for tiie 
BmAn tiifl&r bunnMi was veiy considemUg^ 

P. T. W. 




A DREAM. 

Irdumc'd that, fatigued with the heal of the day, 
Asovi^uins dvow in, on iin tii.it trrs^ I lay ; 
I had tO!«s d off my IxwLs, and was just iu u dose, 
Wh«o, lo! the said boots from the tloorinc aro«e : — 
Hal tbev got them upright, aud then dniw log fuU 
viae, 

ThB one draw hit fbot to tbe othec^t hwide ; 

TUi, by way of a bo«r#-«pd fhM nssfffaig ttebsd* 

Xlnu the right book tacftti:— ^Sir.sactM wit" 1m 

said — 

" Excuse your jHX)r siT\ auU ; you nce<l tiot be told 
How Love may wax hot, and so Friendship grow 
cold; 

Bat thB suitor is this : we are both oMt of heel. 
Aoi unless you can patch op tlu; quarrel, we fed 
TliatMir JouBBj tliratighlilbmu«tbe trodden with 
Fault 

Far ws BBvar can Jcff OD so sBuwUdy afsip. 

"You kno^\ , j-ir. you courted a lady to-dny. 
And we all tbe whiie uut ingloriously lay ; 
Fcuby DO means intcndiuK such minutes to lose, 
We were soon paying court-to her dear little shoes. 
And here come* the rub : I, who scorn to be caught, 
fetthi love with the tight Uttk shoe, as I ought; 
And so I maintain that ny obstinate brothsr 
aaald have ke|it hack nis s^fery heart ftw the 

other : 

Rut not be. iudet'tl— for de*»rlin^ Iiis |?amc, 
He falls over-buuts into love with the same. 
Then he vows neither shape nor her binding would do^ 
But her iimi uppeileather* are equally true ; 
And tor all h<>r good poiate. not to dwell on the leit^ 
Hsdeelaiee that tbe cat of her plseene him bent : 
lqfsshe*s made of rieht staff, and InlUth.so say I ; 
Itty my sole to snriMb, in a t,'utt<T I'll lie, 
Bre 1 pass such nu({iacious inijierlinence by ! 
I5y her sandal 1 vi.w, and by Hoby I swear. 
He sludl try all the wei|;ht of tlw iron I wear. 
I wai shod to some ]>urpose; — ere long he shall feel 
Tbat tho' brother he be, he must take to his heel." 

Well, 1 look'd at the case,— now the pleading was 
dune. 

aither Sancho nor Solomon Irnd sach an one;) 
wlien, lo give judgment, I roee, as 'twoald SI 
1 fMBdit. (.how could it be d^?) but adnam. 

F. 



RECRNT BALLOON ASCENT FROM 
HUMGBRFOitD- (NEW) MAKKET. 

(VROK OKS OP TVM aSBflOrAUTI.) 

(To th^ Editor.) 

As my brother, P. T. fV.^ is an oxporienced 
aeronaut, and has already furnished ^ ou with 
an account of his first ascent, he tmhes me 
to b^ittv- for the anm.senieut of your TetdeiS» 
my tediums and idi-as uf our uiiitt'd excursion 
with Mr. Graham hum Uuugeri'urd Market, 
an T^iesday Hie Snd instant; fMenoas to 
1 must offer some apowgy to my 
C2 



iriendti fur what they may consider an im« 
prudent act. I can only say that I lutd no 

previous intention whatever of trusting my- 
self in a balloon ; but^ meetinj^ with my 
brother by mere chance at the market, on 
the day of its opening, he txpieseod a desire 
that I hhould accompany him on an atrial 
pointing out to me in the mosl 
colouCB tiie delights he had already 
^ against which, however, I was 
proof, until I found he was determined upon 
a trip, when I immediately resolved to accoiu« 
pany latiier ttian desert him ; and I have now 
no reason to regret the re.sidt, as you nay 
imagine from the following accoimt. 

After I had pledge<l myself to my brother, 
I must adtnowledge I felt a slight nervous 
irritation approachini:^ timiditj', which I, 
however, concealed from those of my iriends 
who happened to be assembled, and with 
whom I occasionally conversed upon tho 
subject ; but, when I saw my brother, who 
called tu me to join lam, seated in the car, 
my nerves became on a sudden bvaesd up, 
1 took my seat with a heart as buoyant as 
the balloon itself, uiul iiom that moment 1 
felt not the least apprehension, btit was only 
ea^r for our depilitme. In two nuuntes 
this took place, and it was then 1 be^an to 
experience all the delightful sensations 1 had 
heaxd my brother at different timea dilato 
upon with enthiisia>i!i. I felt, as if by 
mairic, I was gifted with the power of flying; 
uf which, by the by, 1 have often drt^amed. 
We quitted the earth ao rapidly yet majea* 
tically and steadily, that, in a few seconds 
the immense concourse of persons assembled 
in the market, and all around, Wflse scarcely 
discernible, and thecheering and husz of the 
nietroj)olis was succee<led by an awful still- 
ness. My brother then exclaimed, Is not 
thb delightful !** I must any I was in an 
ccstacy. Of the wonderful sccne that A\ as 
suddenly presented to our view, St James's 
Park, with its picturesque landscape-garden, 
and the Palace and Hoise Guards at eithor 
end, more immediately fixed our attention, 
and excited our admiration* We jj^asaed 
along the Thames, and in a few minutes 
found ourselves suspended over St. Paul's, 
which from this heip;ht, appeared iu siie 
like a model, but presented to our view the 
exact Ibrm, as repcesented in a drawing of 
the ground plan. I could distinctly see the 
area in front, with the statue of Queen Anne. 
We mnaine<l iu this position some time: 
I then recollected the awe I ouce felt in 
looking down from the f^ilded ball of St. 
Paul's, and the terror I experienced at peep- 
ing over the railings of the Whispering Gal> 
leiy, which I dared not approach to lean over; 
whereas, I was4lOWmany thousand feet above, 
in a wicker basket Uke a cradle, with the 
baUooo the nte of a nzommied houe over our 
heads^ and only fseund by lis nnatt conls 
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scarcely as large as xny little finger— without the val? e, we lowered g^raduolly, which W9 

Ming the leMt ahrm. aac«itaiiied by throwing out a mall piece of 

At starting, the wind was N.W. but our paper, and as that seemed to ascend, so we 

course was now K passing directly over the in reali^ descended. Our descent was now 

City. The principal objects which excited very inmeetin^, and ttw eidteinent afanoet 

vay attention weie BunhiU Fields Bunal equal to starting. It was very pleasing to 

Ground, which was conspicuous from the look over the side of the car and watch the 

number of tombstones, and the Artilleiy objects grow upon the si^ht ; first, the trees 

Gioand, adjoining; Fintbury Squaie and the beeaae eiagly and distinctly visible, Iben 

Cirais, near to it ; the Bank, like a small the hedges, and lastly the different crops on 

town, and the Royal Exchange, which by its the fields. I gated with delight, till Mr. 

side looked insignificant. Bow Church ap- Graham desired me to suspend mysdf from 

peeied strikinffly besutiiul — as if glased the hoop to break our M ; we almost 

with snow forthe occaHion ; and, the Vinegar immediately landed, with a slight rebound, 

Yard, near Southwark Bridge, was conspi- in a fallow field, and then drilled along, a 

cuous, with its casks pkced in dixed linee. little io tin annoyanee of my Iffioflier who 

Tlie biidgee had nothing particular in their was to leeward. The grappling irons which 

appearance, more than roads passing over the we had some time previously suspended from 

river. We crossed the London Docks and the balloon by a cord 90 feet long, did not lay 

Ihe Ida of Dogs, leaving Greenwich Hospital hold, but wen dmwn along the field slightly 

to Ae right, which appeared like agentleman's grazing the earth, till the balloon cleared 

house, and the Park its walled garden. I the hedge^in pretty style, in which the yapgte* 

must here observe that the various objects fiasd. Wewew thai suspended a ttvwet 

slOiOogh eoosiderably reduced, were per- oier a fine field of wheat, the wind wafting 

fectly seen, and their outlines most beauti- us pleasantly to and fro, till some men whom 

fully defined ; the view being rather diffiinmt we then saw for the first time, running from 

in this respect to that fiom the C3olaeseara, diflbent diieetions, secured us, and at our 

which, however, gives an excellent lepresen- request, hauled us into the next field, which 

totion of London and its surrounding scenery, was fallow, to avoid injuring the wheat Thus, 

as seen from a balloon. While I was busied we alighted et haUt-past five o*dock P.11. 

in pointing out the weD-knovn sites on terra having made a voyage of 30 miles m about 

JImut, my brother, whose ideas are probably one hour and a half. The place of our 

more lofty than mine, was wrapt up in the alighting proved to be on the form of Mr. 

awful sublimity of the clouds, excbiming Snowden, of Noifli Oekendon HaU, Essex, 

•ter end anon "how beautiful! how grand!" who gave us a fioendly welcome. The 

We passed through two clouds, without feel- whole village of Oekendon was assembled, 

ing very cold: indeed, 1 have felt the coki and I have uow to express our thanks to 

mach more inteme on high moontaias in fhe Jfr. Bve, of the manor.fann, who entertained 

monthof AugUllj my hearing, as well as Mr. us very hospitably, and sent a horse imme- 

Graham'8, was much affected, almost to pain, diately to Komibrd, six miles, ibr a posU 

which continued some time after our descent, chaise, in which w failed IDC umdon, and 

Our highest elevation was abom two miles, returned to Hungeifind Maikat aoon mOm 

just sufficient to affurd us a very extensive midnight. , r 1, i. Al- 

and clear view of the countiy beneath us, I «n afraid, on a perus al of th e above, the 

with London, which was now like a map, and leader may consider me peosy ; but, as an 

iO much reduced to the sight that I fimded excuse, I never yet read an account of a 

1 could have thrown my cloak over it. balloon ascent sufficiently circumstantial to 

We passed over Blackwall, and entered satis^ my curiosity. To condnde, m answer 

QMlheeoiratiT, when the principal object to a few observations that have been made, 

-'^traafhe Thames, which, though traceable to more m candour than pohteness or good 

a considerable distance, with its horseshoe taste, 1 must observe, that, if we have been 

and serpentine windings, was the kaat fooBsh, it has been at our own risk; if we 

attikinir of any object we had beheld;— have not benefited mankind by any new 

beinfflike a small muddy river, probably discovery, we have injured no one ; and if 

from our being immediately over it On a we have given amusement to thousands, we 

former a8cent,iny brother described its appear hate left no lepvooehful idlectum. 
anoe as very g^lffMlM ; but he must have h ad 1. H. W. 

a more oblique view, so as to reflect the rays ^ THa return. 

of the sun which silvered its surface. Passing On our journey home, the moon rose in 

Balking Cieelc and Dagenham Water, leavinj; spendour; the beauty and stillness of the 

W^oolwvch Warren on our right like a town night, and the country through which we 

as represented by Dutch toys, with Furfieet pai»sed, when contrasted with the recollection 

in the front, we pioeeeded inland, and ap> of the lively scene on our ascent, and the 

jnnafhoA ^ flat, opou country very favuurab'.e ma^plificent one witucssed in the ethereal 

ftfiidMecnl; when Mr. Qiaham opening legums, cannot easily be described, or their 
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effects on the mind be soon etTaced. The 
alirial machine — fhdl image of the ingenuity 
of man — which had enabled us to behold the 
sublime scene, which had delighted thou- 
sands on the earth, in its progress through 
the air — whose dome, at one time, was capt 
with clouds, which harmlessly hovered over 
us — was now folded up and tied on the top 
of the poBt-diaiae, ana about one o^doek in 
the morning iMUmed its former situation, 
within the walla of the Pantheon, in Oxford- 
street. F. T. W. 



' 0binmvi anti Cusltoin^. 

SPOBTa OV TKS BBAR OAHDKM IH aOCTK- 

WAUK, 1639. 

[In the Genffr/nan''s Magnzirie for the pre- 
sent mouth, we fiud the lulluwing illustration 
of the amusements of two centuries since, — 
translated from a Latin MS., by A. J. K., a 
clever, and we believe, Irei^ucnt, contributor 
to thfo above valuable Jountu.] 

A ftieetious Deaeriptloa of the Sports of the Paris 
Bear Garden, Southwark, and of tbe iiMUgniwtiaa 

of a certain sculUun imme^ Pack, to tlw oAes of 

Cook to th<- Bciirs, tu whii li lie hi«it iH^ini appointed 
by Sir Thumas HiidL'cr, Kin^' Jamen's haatamaa; 
in a letter iKldn-s^cd tu tliu ci-li'briittid Loid Oot- 
tiof^toD, Cbanci'llor of tbe fizcho^uer. 
To the most Iiluxtriout nud mott Eae^Uai Lori 
Fmnvis Lord Cutlinyton. Honest H^UHom 
wiahcth ail health and happinett. 

I have been informed that you have I0» 
eently been at the Bear Gmdcn, and truly I 
was much rejoiced to hear it; lor it is a 
pleaMmt and delightfid place, and above all 
ottien,'well eakdated to give leesona in life 
and nuuiners. Therefore, although it is com- 
monly called the Garden of Paria, or J'aris 
Garden, that is surely a corruption, or rather 
coatraetion of the word (for whatever the 
French may say, they have no such place in 
all Paris), and the better sort call it the 
Garden of Pantdiie. And so indeed it is ; 
inch is the variety of pleasure it affords, as 
Sir Robert Cotton in his Antiquities, and be- 
fore him John Stow, in his Survey oi London, 
Im most leaniedlv related. For, if you are 
fond of perftimes, what can he called sweeter, 
what can be imagined more wholesome, than 
to snuff up the scent of so many sweets 
nodling dogs? What can be more eihU 
larating than to see men infinitely mon* care- 
fid of their dog^ than of themselves, and 
on thnr whdpo widi so much ndonr, 
aa aometimes themselves to rush foremost 
upon the bear.' If you delight in music, 
where else is it possible to enjoy so wonderful, 
■a aaftooiabing a concert, of such a variety of 
voices ? There will you hear men shouting, 
dogs barking, bears roaring, and buUs bellow- 
ing altc^^her ; — and thus, though tbe voiees 
may in themselves dilfiHr, yet when combined 
ttqr pndMce moat iiieompMabte muaic} eipe- 



cially when a good bear, who knows his busi 
neaa, on being brought to flio ataka, otiilcea 

the ground with his paws, and as it were 
keeps time. 1 know many fellows who call 
themaelvea amatmns of musie, will be exces- 
sively az^ty with me, for calling this incom- 
parahle music ; hut I wish them to understand, 
that 1 don't mean their delicate Ljfdian 
meaauves, whidb they call ** Ckam^ mtw^,*' 
— no ; I mean those sublime and sonorous 
Doric strains, which we call Lottd Mtuic ;** 
and, in short, no music, as it appears to me, 
can be more harmonious, none more concoiw 
dant ; for the men, the bears, and the dogs, 
are alike hallooing, roaring, and barking. 
But the dedtton of fliia question may be 
safely left to the oais of the judicious, — I 
mean to your own. But now let us have 
done with music, for I have to speak of more 
solemn ai^ auUimer maMera. Ibm yon 
may see the same men, at one moment, en- 
gaged in a battle, beating, thumping, kicking, 
and almost killing one another, without any 
positive cause; and at the next, drinking 
togethiT, and embracing each other in the 
most friendly manner, equally without reason. 
Truly this appears to me to be a pielnre of flia 
world, a mirror of the age, and the most paiN 
feet lesemblance of a Cxmrt that can be ima- 
gined. This is the very place where a wise 
man may learn how he ought to live in Odi 
world ; and so my old friend Petronius, who 
was a shrewd and cunning courtier in his 
time (you know he lived in the Court of 
Henry VIII.) was wont to sav, "Mundus 
un i versus exercet ursiludium ;** tnati^ ''All 
the world is but a bear-baitu^.** 

I bad almoet Ibigot to speak of tiwbiiad 
bear, who, when he is hound to tbo staln^ 
contrives to loosen the knot with his nose and 
claws ; and, as soon as he has fireed himself 
bolts off to his den, upsetting all in his way, 
making the men tumble one over another, and 
putting all into confusion, so that men with 
eyes in tbeir heads a]^pear to be blinder even 
than the blind bear himself. Why need I 
tell you of the bull, with the great bag; or of 
the pony and monkey which gambol abou^ 
and afford a truly royal pastime? Therefore 
it is that goo<] and wise Monarchs patronize 
this spectacle ; and come once a year to par- 
take of it, in VVhitsun week. It is, to say 
the truth, sport worthy of a King; and I 
would rather enjoy the sj)ort affbnled by that 
bUnd liear, than witness a hundred masques. 

There are some stupid fellows in llw wodd 
who neither know how to transact business, 
nor to take recreation ; but when we wish to 
cliaracterize a fellow particularly clever, know- 
inff, and experienoed, we commonly sav, 
" Fake care of that chap^—m^ has seen tkg 
bears" And, again, when one sharp fellow 
is ovateached by another still sharper, it is 
a oommoii proverb among us, — " fvhni^ mm 
jmt t^gre, with ^wr bettn For oqr Mm 
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part, I liinwiQijr tiooftffrl would mudi rafttt 
myHlf With bekn and dogs, than play 

with cats or monlceys, as is now ilu> fashion ; 
and, thttrefbie, I iutreat you, as oiten as your 
buKiieBS wiU pennit, that you fail not to nait 
the Bear Garden, for you will always fiud to 
he, as Cicero says, Schola discipliiUBy morum 
regula, et magibtra vitae." 

Of which I will now give you a gfeat ex> 
ample, in a humble personage. Tht ie was 
a scullion in my Lord's kitchen, whose name 
was Pack, a clever fiellow euoiH^h ; he ob- 
tained, through my influence, i'rum Turn 
Badger, of most happy memorj', the office or 
place of cooking for the bears, and preparing 
their dinnen and food. When he was intiO' 
duced into the beavs* stable, the bear-wards 
eeiefully placed him, according to custom, 
upon the back of one of the largest bears 
(which it the usual eeramony of inauguration 
for all who are to have any charge over the 
beasts), and in this manner, possession, or 
what we term in law " livery and seisin" of 
his office, is delivered to him. The bear car* 
ried his rider with great good nature, and he 
with no less meiximent, having in one hand 
a tankaid of ale, and in the other a pipe of 
tobacco, began to drink to the health of ^ All 
the Jifidrs." At this momeiil, two large dogs 
were slyly let in ; the instant the bear saw 
them, iq> got old ftun ra his hind legs, cap- 
sized poor Pack, and spilled the ale-pot with 
almost all the contents into his lap. How- 
ever, it did him no further harm : and Pack 
told me, when he canae home, that he never 
enjoyed his ale so much before. Now as 
olten as I think of this stoiy, I fancy 1 see 
you, my deer Sir IVencis, reposing on your 
eou^ wrapped up in skins and furs, and 
looking exactly like a great old bear, drinking 
up nay ale, and calling out, like Pack, Long 
five HoiMst William wiUi his ale, I tiiink 1 
never drank better in all my life.*' 

Lut I won't detain you any longer. I 
have received ^our warrant for a buck, for 
Which I heartily fliank yon, hoping youll 
soon send me another. I intencled to h.ive 
4ined with you yesterdav, but did not know 
whedwr or not you vrould be at home, and I 
wae invited elsewhere; and you well know 
that Honest William is always a man of his 
word, — and so farewell. 

Tnm my little cabin in flie world. 
July 86, 1838. 



THB I,0NO VACAnOW. 

iJow al *uch times as lawyers walke the strrots, 

Without long rowlcs of papen in their h:inds ; 
HVhen frlfindly neighlwtur with his neighbour m se tw, 

WiUwut MM dnlmfle to each others lands. 

Tbp coanidlor witiiont his client stands ! 
Wbebthat large capitoll lies wide an. ( \uist<\ 

Where senators and judues late were ulac't. 



woLen*s LAMorr. 

kuu as ssy dutysom, so my wh:>dinc-«heete, 
Noue joy^ aiy Urth, none iminin'd my death te 

The sliort iMienthesis of life was sweet4>. 
But short, wliat was liefore unknown to me. 
Ami wh:it nuist follow, is tlte Lord's dWMM t 

Tlte |)eriod of mv ^iory is exprett ; 

Now of my deaUi; and thenmy moae take teat. 

[ITie second of these two stanzas contains 
an image almost as fine as any to be fotuil 
in poetry :] 

I did not meane, vUii prodecet sots* pride. 
To walke on dolli, as cnstoaw dU aaqafans 
More (It that ekAh wete Iranf on either side 

In muurniug wi8i>, or makt* tin- )>i>i)r altiis; 

More fit the dirige of a mum nliiil ({iiire 
In dull mid notes all sortovM s to excrwle, 
For liini in whom tlte prince's love is dead. 

I am the tom1)e where tliat nflection lies, 
Tli.it was the closet wIutl- it liviug kept] 

Yet wise men suy, affi'ction ucvt i dies ; — 

No, but it tuines; and wlu-u it luu;; !i:ith slept, 
Lmiks heavy, like tlie oie that lun;{ littlh wept. 

O cuultl it die,' that were a restfull state; 

But livioa, U eoavarts to deadly hate^ 



VIRTUE. 

£zoBSotm iSsix she was uotj and yet fldr 
In tfntriie never studied to be lUier 

Than nature mado her ; beauty cost her nothing. 
Her virtues were so rare they would have made 
An Ethioi) beautiful; atl<iLst, so thought 
B y such as stood aloot^ and did observ e her 
with ciednlons eyes. 



Love is nature's second SOiu 
Canung a spring of virtue where she shiBM \ 
And as witlKrat (he son. the world's great eye. 
All colours, beauties, bothof art and natui^ 

Are given in vain to men ; so. without lovs^ 

All beaut'u'<i Ijrcd in women are in^'aia{ 
All virtues Iwrn in ni< n lie burie<l ; 
For love informs us a.s the sun doth eolours ; 
And as the sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against tlie earth, begets all fruits audflmveiB; 
So love, fiiir shining in the iawoid man. 
Brings Ibrth in him the llolioaiable ftuHi 
or valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughtsj 
Unive resolution, and divine discourse: 
O, 'tis the paradise — the heaven of earth : 
A nd didst thou Icnow the comforts of two hearts 
lu one dcdidoas harmony united. — 
As to joT, one Joy; and think both one thooght; 
Live both one life, and tlieraln double life ; 
To see their souls meet at an interview ; 
In their bright ey»js, — at parley in their lips ; 
Their language, kisses ; and t'observe the rest- 
Touches, embraces, and each circumstance 
Of all love's most unmatched ceremonies, 
Thou would'st abhor thy longa* for biosphemy. 
O, who can oomprdMod how sweet love tastes^ 
Bat he that hath been picsent al its feasts. 

Ibid, 



LOVE AND JEALOUSY, 

8uca love is like a smoky fire 
Tn a cold tnoming : though the fire be e1wevftil,i 

Yet Is the smoke so sour and cumbersome, 
'Twere better Io«e the flru than find the i»m^. 
Such an att^-ndaiit then as smoke to fire. 
Is jealousy to love ; better wont Iwth 
ThaabaTebotii. ilA 
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A PSTTT MAITRB OF THK TIHK OP ELIZABBTH* 

I WONDER where that neat spnice tlave becooiM ; 
I think he was some barber's soa, by the flMI^ 
Tis such a picked feUow, not « hair 
Abottt Ms wbola bulk, but It t/tanda In fAalk ; 
Each pill hath itR due phiee, not aav point 
But hath its ptrrfect tie, fiii>hion ana Kxaas. 
A thiiiir "liosf ^^(n^l is sjM'ciuUy omploy'd 
lu knowiijy where Wht gloves, bc»t stockings, 
waistcoats, 

Cnlontly tvToujfht, are K^d ; lacln niUinan' ihops 
Voriin new typii uid liuhfcnMk uid«etttellye 

What new devices, of all sorts, there are : 

A.nd there is not, in the whole Rialto, 

But one new-fiuihioQ'd waistcoat, or one nightpeafb 

One pair of gloves, pretty or well (Mrfuni'd, 

And from a pair of ^lo^es, cif hiilf a-crown 

To tw«nity crowns, will to n very scote 

Sndl out the price ; and for tMMiroanidy MiIb 

Heb eetaem^d a witty gentlemea. 



TUK KLECTUICAI. EKI.. 

This curious creature is a fish of the order 
tcrmt'd apodal, or without ventral tins. Sevenil 
species are known to naturalists; the ino&t 
nmooi of wliidi it the gymtwhu ehcMcut^ 
found in the riven of South America. The 
body is nearly of an equal thickness through- 
out; head and tail obtuse; and the lenj^h 
fiveorsizftet In cotonr^ and altogether, on 
first view, it appears ver}^ much like an eel, 
from which resemblance it has must probably 
received its name ; but, according to John 
Hunter, " it has none of the specific j)roper- 
ties of that fish." The most singtilar fact in 
its history is its possession of the property of 
communicating a sensatioa similar to the 
shock from an electrifying machine, when 
touched with the hand, or an electric con- 
ductor. The seat of the oigaus which pn>- 
duoe this exlnoidinaiy mcA ia aking the 
under side of the tail. ' They are composed 
of four bundles of parallel membraneous la- 
minsy placed very near each other, and nearly 
horisontally, extending from the skin to dw 
central medial plane of the body, connected 
together by numerous vertical laminse, ar- 
ranged transversely. The little cells, or canals, 
which aie intvoepted by these two kinds of 
laminse, ar^ aocording to Cttvier, filled with a 
gelatinous aabatance, and the whole appa* 
tatns is abundantly supplied with nerves. A 
qiedmen of the gymnotus, which was con- 
veyed alive to England some years since, al- 
fonied the curious an opportunity of veriiying 
the reports of travelfen as to its electric pio- 
porty. The celebrated John Himter was one 
of its most successful examiners, aud his very 
interesting " Account" will be foiuul in tl^ 
PkHMophieal Transactions, (177o). His 
Iteolts accord with the conchisiuns of mure 
recent observers. Among the latter, the in- 
defatigable Humboldt is entitled toflitt mnk, 
and a summary of his obatnstiona may be 
stated as follows : — 
** These electrical eels inhabit the Rio 



Colorado, the Ouanpiche, and several small 
streams which cross the Chayma missions, as 
well ss tiieOnaeeo, the Mats, and the Ms- 

ranham ; and in the llanos, particularly in 
the environs of Calabozo, the pools of stag- 
nant water, and the streams which fall into 
the Orinoco, are filled with them. They are, 
at once, dreaded and detested by the natives. 
The miwcular part of the flesh is tolerably 
good eating, but the electric organ, whidi 
fills mora than two-thirds of tlM body, is 
slimy and disagreeable, and is, accordingly^ 
carefully separated from the rest. 

<* The gjmaotus u the largest electneal 
fidh known, some of those measured by him 
being from five feet four inches to five ftrt 
seven inches in length. One, four feet one 
inch hmg, weighed Isf Tray pounds, and its 
tiansverse diamet<>r was three inches seven 
and a half lines. The colour was a fine olive- 
green; the under part of tiie head yellow 
mingled witii red. Along the back are two 
ro^7s of small yellow spots, each of which 
contaius an excretorv aoerture for the mucus, 
with which the skin is constantly coveted. 
The swimming-bladder is of large size, and 
before it is situated another of smaller dimen- 
sions ; the former separated from the skin by 
a mass of fat, and icsting upcm tiie electric 
organs, which occupy more than two^rds 
of the fish. 

" It would be rash to expose one's self to the 
first -shocks of a very larj^e individual, — the 
pain and numbness which follow in such a 
case being extremely violent. When in a 
etate of great weakness, the anhnal produces 
in the person who touches it a twitching, 
which 18 propagated from the hand to the 
elbow ; a kind of internal vibration, lasting 
two or three seconds, snd followed by painnu 
torpidity, being felt after every stroke. The 
electric energy depends upon the will of the 
creatiue, ami it directs it toward the point 
where it feels most strongly irritated. The 
organ acts only under the immediate influ- 
ence of the brain and heart ; for, when one 
of them waa cut throi^h the middle, the 
fore part of the body alone gave shocks. Its 
action on man is transmitted and intercepted 
by the same substances that transmit and in* 
tereept the dectrical current of a condnetor 
charged by a Leyden jar or a Voltaic pile. 
In the water the shock can be conveyed to a 
considerable distance. jNo spark has ever 
been observed to issue ftom the body of the 
eel when excited. 

" The gymnoti are objects of dread to the 
natives, and their presence is considered as 
the principal cause of the want of fish in the 
pools of the Llanos. All tlie inhabitants of 
the waters avoid them ; and the Indians as« 
serted that when they take young alligators 
and these animals in the same net, the latter 
never display any appearance of wounds, be- 
cause they disable their enemies before they 
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tux uttackud by them. It became neoessaiy 
to ehangv the dlnetion of » road near UrC 

tuco, solely because they were lo niunurous 
iu a river that they killed maay mules in Ihs 
course of fording it'* 
The narrative of HumboUfs node of 

catching the specimens, from an examina- 
tiuu of which he obtained these xesults, will 
be read with tqaal intereet: — 

" It being very diffiaUt to catch the gym- 
noti with nets, on account of their extreme 
agility, it was resolved to procure some by 
intoxicating or benumbing them with the 
roots of certain plants, which when thrown 
into the water produce that effect. At this 
junetuie the Indians informed them that 
they would fish with horses, and soon brought 
ftom the saTannah about thirty of these ao^ 
mala, which they drove into the pooL 

'^The exhnundinaiT mnie cauned by the 
horses' hoofs makes the fishes issue from the 
mud, and excites them to combat. These 
yellowish and livid eels, resembling large 
aquatic snakes, swim at the siirfiice of the 
water, and crowd under the bellies of the 
horses and mules. The stru^le between 
animals of so diflbent an oiganization afiords 
a very interesting nght llie Indians, fur- 
nished with har|X)ons and long, slender reeds, 
closely surround the pool, borne of them 
climb the traea, whooe branchm ttnldi hod- 
zontally over the water. 13y tlieir wild 
uud their k>ng reeds, they prevent the horsea 
ikom coming to the ed^ of the basin. The 
eids, stunned by the noise, defend themselves 
by repeated discharges of their electrical bat- 
leries, and for a long time seem likely to ob« 
tain the victory. Swnal hones sink under 
the violence of the invimble blows which 
they receive in the organs most essential to 
life, and, benumbed by tlie force and fre- 
quency of the shocks, usappear benealih flie 
surface. Others, panting, with erect mane, 
and haggard eves expressive of anguish, raise 
themso^es and endeavour to esc^e from the 
storm which overtakes them, but aie diivea 
back by the Iridians. A few, however, suc- 
ceed in eluding the vigilance of the fishers ; 
they gain the shore, stumble at eveiy step, 
ixad stretch themselves out on the sand, ex- 
liausted with fatigue, and having their 
limbs benumbed by the electric shocks of 
the gyiniioti. 

" la Ifss than five minutes two horses 
were killed. The eel, which is five feet long, 
presses itself agaiul the be^ of the horse, 
and makes a discharge along the whole e»> 
tent of its electric organ. It attacks at once 
the heart, the viscera, and the caliac plexus 
of the abdominal nerves. It ia natonl Hbak 
the efft'ct which a horse experiences should 
he more powerful than that produced by the 
eame fish on man, when he touches it only 
by one of the extremities. The horses are 
pjphably not kiUed but only stunned; they 



are drowned from the irapossiblHfy of rising 
amid the prolonged struggle between the 
other horsea and eels. 

" The gymnoti at length dispersed, and 
j^proached the edge of the pool, when five 
01 them weie taken by meana of small har- 
poons Ikstened to long ooids. A few moie 
were cau{^ht towards evening, and there was 
thus obtamed a sufficient number of speci- 
m«iw on which to make exi 
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YUCCA GLORIOSA, OR ORBAT AUAM's NEEOI.H. 

This magnificent plant has lately been seen 
in splendid bloom, in the garaen of Mr. 

James Bagust, near the end of Boyer-Iane, 
Camberwell New Road. It contained, i.» its 
full vigour, from l,oOU to 2,000 blossoms, and 
attmcted vast numbcm of beholdcis, who wen 
efamek with admiration of its magnitude and 
beauty. It has been dormant for many years 
in the garden of Mr. Bagust, but this sum- 
mer unfolded its beanties According to Mr. 
Bagust, it is far more splendid than the 
American aloe. Its superiority consists in 
the munber of Kfiaeeons Uoiioma, whidi en 
eqnal in size to the tidip, and possess the 
rare quality of attracting insects, as the attb« 
stance of the flower is of a honey hue : 
** How Natwe nifaite her eolowB, haw ^ baa 
Iflfs on ber Mmm. eHraeting UqaU sweet.' -3/i7/oa» 

P.T.W. 
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PERSIAN TOMBS. 

In Mr. Moriers's intirvstinj'' Second Jourftf't/ 
through J'tfrsiOf the aimexed are figured as 
speeimem of the tonlM of penon of db- 
tinction or note among the Persians. Their 
tombs generally are much like those of the 
Armenians, but with inscriptions in Persian 
toil Amhte. Those of the poorer tort of 
jieiiple are built with bricks, with a small 
pu ce of marbie at the head for the epitaph : 
the iMMirett have only a pieee of brakm 
at the end of the giMNa. 




Sttfme Bone end nmt, ludely eenhtared, 

very frequently seen in Persian burial- 
g;riimndK, and are placed over the tombs of 
Muliliers, or those famed for their courage. 




The rich, over their tombs, have small 
cnpobe, which leet upon fiMir pihuien. The 

larg.,>8t and most consi- 
derable am built over 
die remeine of holy 
and leaned men. In 
a burial-ground in the 
district of Takht Ruu. 
kd. ie the tomb of a 
Cunous dervish, which 
is much resorted to hy 
the people of Ispuhuu 
on iMlidays, and parti- 
ailarly on the eve of' 
Juimh, (Friday,) as a 
place of wonhip. 

AiQuiidtfiia and si- 
milar monuments are, 
in general, to be seen 
caQsetioiiB of minor 

tombs ; for it is a re- ; 
ceived opinion, that ' 
tboee who are buried 
in the vicinity of an 
holy personage will 
meet with his support at the day of resurrec- 
tion. The Pemant do not, however, take 
the same care of their dead as the Turks. 





ERASMUS IK BNOI.ANO. 

[It is well known, that Erasmus, in the 
rei^u of Henry VIII., spent a considerai>le 
time in England, of whioi and of its inha^ 
bitauts we find frequent mention scattered 
through his writings. Of these notices we 
select a trandated specimen. 

Fii^t is hisdeacimtionof £n(;land, written 
to the physician of Cardinal Wolsey ] 

I often ^ieve and wonder how it happens, 
that Britain hat now for lo many years hem 
a£Ricted with a continual plague, and chiefly 
with the sweating sickness, wnich is a malady 
that seems almost peculiar to the country. 
We have read of a state being delivered 
from a loo^ continued pestilence by changing 
the style of building, upon the advice of a 
phikaopher. If I am not deceived, Bni^and 
may be fi«ed in a similar manaor* In the 
first place the English have no regard to 
what quarter of the heavens their windows 
or doon are turned; in the next, their sitting 
rooms are generally so constructed, as to be 
incapable of being ventilated, which is a 
thinff that Galen paxticulariv recommends. 
IWnenneie, a great part <rf me wall is made 
transparent by glass plates (or sqtiares) 
whkdh admit the light, but exclude the 
wind; and yet through the small crevicee 
tiiqr admit the air to be strained, which 
becomes somewhat more pestilent by stuyinji^ 
fliere a long time. The streets too are 
generally covered wiUi day and rushes, 
which are so seldom renewefl, that the 
covering sometimes remains twenty yeaiB} 
eeneceling beneath, a masa of all descripti<me 
of fildi) not fit to mention. Henest upon a 
change in the atmosphere, a ceitldll vapour 
isexluJed, in my opinion not at attwildesome 
for tiie human bo^. Added to this, England 
is not only surrounded hy the sea on every 
side, but is also, iu many places, marshy, 
and intersected by salt streams, to sav 
notMag at p r ese n t of the salt food, of which 
the common people are amazingly fond. 

" It is my firm opinion, that the island 
would become much more wholesome, if the 
spreading of rvishes on the ground were not 
used, and if the chambers were so built as to 
be exposed to the heavens on two or three 
sides, tile windows of glass being so made 
as to open altop^'ther, and close in the same 
way, and to shut so as not to admit noxious 
winds tiuoudk the entiess. SHnee, as it is 
sometimes iroelssome to admit the air, so it 
is sometimes as much so to keep it out. 
The common people laugh if a person com- 
plain of the oondy sky. If, even twenty 
years a<^o. I had entered into a chamber 
which had been uninhabited for some months 
I was immediate seised with a fever. It 
would contribute to this ob|ee^ (to lender 
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the island more healthy) if more sparing 
diet could be mure generally recommended, 
■ad A mote moderate use of salt proruioni ; 
and if certain public officers were commiH- 
sioned to keep the roads more free from 
nmsauctis. Tliose parts too should be looked 
to more paiticaluly, which are in the netgln- 
bourhood of a town. You will laugh at my 
having time to trouble myself about these 
matters. I love the eooi^ which has for 
to long a time given AM an hospitable abode, 
and in it, should circumstances allow, I 
would willingly spend what remains of life. 

I have BO doubt fiom yoiur character for 
wisdom, that you know these matters better 
than myself; I resolved, however, to mention 
them to you, that you may, if my opinion 
coincides with yourSi recommend these hints 
to the notice of the j^reat. For in former 
days, kings were wont to interest themselves 
in such things, &c. ftc.>-J^I. 433 

[A enrious notice of an otaeolete coatPin.] 

I too in England have made some small 
improvement — That Erasmus, whom you 
know, is now afaiMet a good hnnter, nottiie 
worst horseman, no unskilful courtier; he 
salutes with a little more grace, and smiles 
more agreeablvi and all this he does without 
any natural talent &r it — how aie my affairs ; 
you will ask, they go on pretty well. — You 
too, if you are wise, will fly hither. — Why 
should you who aie a man of ioeh nice 
taste choose to grow old la the midst 0^ 
Gallic filth ? — But your gout prevents you : 
I wish it was at the devU provided you did 
noi go witti It. 

Although, Faustus, if you well knew the 
advantages of Britain, trtily you would hasten 
hither with wings to your feet, and if your 
gout would not permit, you would wish you 
possessed the art of D^dalus. Yot, just to 
touch on one thing out of many, here there 
are lasses with heavenly faces, kind, obliging ; 
and you would fSur prefer them to all your 
muses. There is, besides, a practice never 
to be sufficiently commended. If you go to 
any place, you are xeceived with a kiss by 
all; if you depart on ajouinej, yott are dis- 
missed with a kiss ; you return, kisses are 
exchanged j they come to visit you, a kiss 
the first thing; they leave you, you Idini 
them an round : do they meet you any where ? 
kisses in abundance : lastly, wherever vou 
move, there is nothing but kisses. And if 
you, Faustus, had but once tasted them, how 
soft they are, how fragrant, on my honour 
you would wish not to reside here ibr ten 
years only, but to take up your abode in 
Bng^d for life. We will enjoy the vest of 
our month together, for I shaU see you, I 
hope, soon. — ^p, 65, dated 1499. 

[He gives but a very impromisiug account 
of his Cambridge residence, where he was 
appointed Greek readexy and had apartments 
in Queeu'tt College. 



As for myself, I have been living in my 
study these many monthsii wrapt up in my 
hoou lUn an oyster in his sheu. This is a 

dull place even at fullest, and at present it 
is almost entirely deserted, the fear of the 
plague having driven the inhabitants away. 
My CKpensca are enormous, and my emolu- 
ments next to nothiuf^. As to accumulating 
it is absolutely out of the question. I have 
not been here five months, and my charges 
already amount to sixty nobles ; while Uie 
only protit I have ever reaped from my lee-? 
tures, iH the offer of a single noble from 
certain of my audience, which, aftw many 
refusals, and with much unwillingness, 1 
consented to accept. My case is becoming 
desperate. I must jH>sitively make a vigorous 
efibrt. tUs winter, to better my condition in 
some way or other. Should I succeed, I 
shall provide myself somewhere a comfort- 
able place of retreat ; at any rate, I am 
determined to kave Camfaodge; for this is 
not a place which I can even die in with 
comfort. 

C^ridge,Nov. 98, 151 l^J^. 131. 



ON THK THUGS.* 

(Received fiom an Officer i»the $ervk« ofkii 
nu$ tkt Nizam.") 

Thk Thugs form a perfectly distinct class of 
persons, who subsist almost entirely upon the 
produce flf Ae mvrden th^ aie in the habit 
of committing. They appear to have de- 
rived their denomination from the practice 
usually adopted by them of decoying the 
perMms they fix upon to destroy, to join their 
party ; and then, taking advantaj^e of the 
confidence they endeavour to inspire, to stran- 
gle their unsuspecting victims. They are 
also known by the imme of Phanseegurs; 
and in the north-eastern part of the Nizam's 
dominions, are usually called " Kockbunds." 
There are several jwculiarities in the habits 
of the Thugs, in flieir mode of causing death, 
and in the precautions they adopt for the 
prevention of discovery, that distinguish 
them firmn every ether dass of deUnquenta ; 
and it may be considered a general nile 
whereby to judge of them, that they affect 
to disclaim the practice of petty theft, house- 
breaking, and indeed every species of stealing 
that has not beoi preceded by the perpetra- 
tion of murder. 

The Thugs adopt no other method of 
kilUng but strangulation { and the implement 
made use of for this purpose is a handkerchief, 
or any other convenient strip of cloth. The 
manner in n^di tiie deed is done will be 
described hereafter. They never attemjit to 
rob a traveller until they h ve, in the first 
instance, deprived him of life : after the 

• Pronounced Tug, but th u sUght upirata. 
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commission of a murder, they invariably 
buiy the body immediately, if time and 
opportunity serve, or otherwise cuaceal it; 
and BefR leave a eorpn uninterred in the 
highway, unless they happen to be disturbed * 
They usually move in large parties, often 
amounting to 100 or 200 persons, and resort 
to all sort of subterfuges for the purpoae of 
concealing their real ])rofL'ssion. If they are 
tzavelling southward; they fepresent them- 
advee t» be dtfier pioeeeding in quesi of 
Itfvice, or on their way to rejoin the regi< 
ments they belong to in this part of the 
countiy. When, on the contrary, their route 
lice towaicis the natfk, they represent Htmn* 
selves to be Sepoys from corps of the Bombay 
or Nizam's army, who are going on leave to 
Hindustan. The gangs do not always con- 
•iat of peieoos who are Thugs by birth. It 
is customary for them to entice, by the pro- 
mise of monthly pav or the hopes of amassing 
money that are bela oat, many persons, who 
are ignorant of the deeds of death that are 
to be ]>erpetrated for the attainment of these 
objects, until made aware of the reality by 
eeeing the vietims of their cupidity fall 
under flw hands of the stranglers ; and the 
TfaogS declare that novices have occasionally 
been so horrified at the sight, as to have 
eibeted their immediate escape. Otheii, 
more callous to the commission of crime, 
are not deterred from the pursuit of wealth 
by the frightftd means adopted to obtain it, 
and remaining with the gang} too soon begin 
personally to aseast in the peipetmtion of 
murder. 

Mmiv of the moot nohmous Ihiigfl an the 
adoptea children of others of the same daa. 

They make it a rule, when a murder is com- 
mitted, never to spare the life of any one, 
either male or female, who is old enough to 

remember and relate the particulars of the 
deed. ■ But in the event of their meeting 
with children of such a tender age as to 
make it impossible they shoidd be enabled to 
relate the fact, they generally spare their 

* The TboM were knimii in the time of the Empe- 
TOT Akbar of XtelM. hf whojn many were cxrcnted. 

They were first known to the Britisti Government in 
1812, and then ni;iiiy were hunjf in liimdolkund. 
A;,'ain, in 1H17, they nitiucted notici- by their hmrilKi' 
acta, and twelve viila;{es in hundelkuud, wliit h ut-re 
pMpttH^ almfMt eotirvly bv them, were t.ikm by a 
Jbiwe MBt MBinst them, '/bey were then dispeiwd 
bat ■Hemmed ia various parts in Sindhia'a and the 
Kaerpoor coantry* also in Holkar's domialoiu. From 
WlTtill 1H31, ^ey were not molested ; and, in con- 
8«'ciuenc<', increas».d greatly iu the latter year. Mea- 
sures were taken to suppress tliem, which have been 
attended with ^eat success in this year. Que huii- 
dred and eleven have been executed at Jubbulpoor, 
and o]nmdi of 400 tnranorled for life to the eastern 
settlement ofFfnang, ana BMaiids of fiOO an bow in 
jail at Sangor to take th^ trial at ttie next seMions 
at JubbuliMX)r. Their apprehension, and their con- 
sequent dis< losures, K^ve the meatns of those in this 
part <if the country beingpointed out. Mr. Peynolds 
the officer who has the work here, has appreiieuded 
Bare thau 1(H) in less thsastamatlist aiMii catch- 
mg >awi»alaiasl daily. 



lives, and, adopting them, bring them up to 
the trade of Thugs. These men of course 
eventually become acquainted with the £act 
of the murder of thar iatheie end motheio 
by the very persons with whom they have 
dwelt since their childhood, but are still not 
deleied fam following the same dreadful 
trade. 

In every gang of Thugs there are to be 
foimd one or noore jemadars, who appear to 
hold that mnk not 1^ the eheiee of their 

followers, but in consequenee of Uieir wealth 

and influence in their respective villages, and 
having assembled their immediate iollowecs 
in the vidnity of their homee. The profite 
of a jemadar are of course greater than those 
of his followers ; he receives six and a half 
ot seven per cent, on all silver coin, and other 
property not hereafter sperified, and then 
shares in the remainder in common with the 
Other Thugs of the party. When gold is 
obtained in coin or in mass, the tenth part 
is taken by the jemadar previous to dividing 
it ; and he has a tithe of ail pearls, shawls, 
gold embroidered cloths, brass and copper 
pots, horses, fte. The jemsdar acts as master 
of the ceremonies when the poojah is per- 
formed, and he assigns to every Thug the 
particular duty he is to imdertake iu the 
commission of every murder tluit is delnw 
mined on. These duties are jierformed in 
succession by all the Thugs of the party, 
and to the Te^arity and system that exists 
among them is to be attributed the unparal- 
leled success that has attended their pro- 
ceedings. Next to the jemadar, the moi»t 
importact peieon is the MsffeafjOrstnngier, 
who carries the handkerchief with which the 
Thugs usually murder their victims. This 
implement is merely a piece of fine, strong 
eotton cloth, about a yard long ; at one end 
a knot is tied, and the cloth is slightly twistefl, 
and kept ready for use in front of the waist- 
coat of the person carrying it. There is no 
doubt but that all Thugs are expert in the 
use of the handkerchief, which is called 
boomal, or paloo ; but ii they are to be be- 
lieved, only particular persons am called 
upon, or permitted to perform this office. 
When a large gang is collected, the mo\t 
able-bodied and alert of their number are 
fixed upon as bhuttoais, and they an made 
the bearers of the handkerchief only after 
the performance of various and often expen- 
sive ceremonies, and only on the observance 
of a favourable omen. The old and expe- 
rienced Thugs are usually denominated 
gooroo bhow, and the junior Tliugs make a 
merit of attending upon them, filling their 
hoohahi, ahanpooing their bodies, and pes- 
forming the most menial offices. They gra- 
dually become initiated into all the mysteries 
of the art, and if they prove to be powerAil 
men, these disciples of the gooroo are made 
bhuttoats. The Thuge say, that if one of 
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iheir dM was alone, and had never stnmgled 

a person, he would not presume to make use 
of the handkerchief until he observed a 
fiifouraMe omen. 

When a murder is to be committed, the 
bhuttoat usually follows the particular person 
whom he has been nominated by the jemadar 
to strange ; and, on the preconcerted signal 
being given, the handkerchief is seized with 
the Knot in the left handy the right hand 
bdng about nine inches farther up, in whidi 
mamier it is thrown over the head of the 
person to be strangled from behind : the two 
Jiands are crossed as the victim falls, and 
■ttdi is the certainty wifli which the deed is 
done, as the Tluigs freqiiently declare, that 
before the body falls to the ground the eyes 
start out of the head, and hfe becomes ex- 
tlaeL Should the jierson to be strangled 
prove a powerful man, or the bhuttoat inex- 
pert, another Thug lays hold of the end of 
ftm haadkerdiief; and the work is eompleled. 
The periedion of the act is said to bSt when 
several persons are simultaneously murdered 
without any of them having time to utter a 
ay, or to be awsm of the ate <rf thmr com^ 
fades. 

Favourable opportunities are given for 
bhuttoats to make tlunr first essay in the 
art of strangling. When a single travettsff 

is met with, a novici? is instructed to make a 
trial of his skill ; the party sets ofi' durinig 
the night, and stops while it is still dark to 
drink water or to smoke. While seated for 
the puqiose, the jemadar inquires what time 
of the night it may be, and the Thugs look 
np at the stars to ascertain. This being the 
preconcerted signal, the bhuttoat is imme- 
diately on the alert, and the unsuspecting 
travdwr, on looking u]) at the heavens, in 
common with the rebt of the party, ofien lus 
neck to the ready handkerchief, and becomes 
. an easy prey to his murderer. The bhuttoat 
receives eight annas (half a rupee) extra for 
every murder that is committed, and if the 
plunder is great, some article of value is 
assigned to him over and above his share. 
The persons intended to be murdered are 
called by diHerent names, according to their 
sect, profession, wealth, &c. &C.; a victim 
having much property is entitled ^ MismtM^" 
and they are also often called bunj. To aid 
the blnittoat in the preparation of a munler, 
another Thug is especially appointed under 
the denomination of samsecah. His business 
is to seize the |H;rson to be strangled by the 
wrists li he l)e on foot, and by one of his legs 
if he be on horseback, and so to putt hna 
down. A samsecah is told off to each tca- 
vuller, and he places himself in a convenient 
situation near him to be ready when required. 
In the event of the tiaveller bein^ mounted 
on horseback, another Thug assists under 
the denomination of" bhugdunraj" his busi- 
iK'ss is to lay hold of the horse's bridle, and 



todiMkitaiMNmai flie sigml ftir »»d«r 

is given. 

One of the most necessary penims to a 
gang of Thugs is ho who goes by 'tfie nama 

of tillaee. The Thu^ do not always depend 
upon chance for obtaming plimder, or roam 
about in the expectation of meeting travellers, 
bat ftsqneotly take up tlieir quarters in or 
near a large town, or some great thorough- 
fieure, from whence they make expeditiwi% 
aeeoiding to the infixmatioB oUaiiied by tin 
tilUiees. These men are chosen from among 
the most smooth-spoken and intelligent of 
their number, and their chief duty is to gain 
infimnatioa. For tfus purpose they aia 
decked out in the garb of respectable persons, 
whose appearance and manners they must 
have the act of assuming. They frequent 
fhe bacaan of the town near which their 
associates are encamped, and endeavour to 
pick up intelligence of the intended dispatch 
or esqMCted ainval of soods or tsMsony of 
which information is mrthwith given to thii 
gang, who send ont a party to intercept them. 
Inquiry is also made for any party of tra- 
vel! lers who may have arrived, and who pot 
up in the siiraee, or elsewhere. Every art 
is brought into practice to scrape an acquaint- 
ance with these people. They are given to 
.understand that ILhe tillaee is travelling ftm 
same road. An opportunity is taken to throw 
out hints regarding the unaafeness of the 
rands, and me firequency <^ mnrdets and 
robberies ; an acquaintance with some of the 
friends or relatives of the travellers is feigned, 
and an invitation from them to partake of the 
repast that has been pssparad whoe the 
tillaee has put up, — the conveniences of 
which and the superiority of the water are 
abtmdantly praised. The result is, tiiat tiie 
travelhns are invei^^ed into joining the gani; 
ot Thugs, and they are feasted and treated 
With every politeness and consideration by 
the veiy wretches who an at tte time plot- 
ting their murder, and calculating the share 
they shall acquire in the division of their 
property. ' 

It is on the perfection which they have 
attaine<l in the art of acting as tillaees that 
the Thugs pride themselves, and they fre- 
quently boost tiiat it is only once necessary 
to have an opportuuit) of conversing with a 
traveller, to be able to mark him as an easy 
victim, whenever they choose to murder him. 
■ Having enticed the travellers into thn 
snare they have laid for them, the next 
object is to choose a convenient spot for 
their murder. This, in their technical lan- 
guage, is called a bhilj and is usually find 
upon some distance from a village on the 
banks of a small stream, where the trees and 
underwood 8ffi>rd a shelter from the view of 
occasional passengers. The Thug who is 
sent on this duty is called a bhilla, and 
having ilxed on tlie place, he either returns 
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to the encampment of his party, or meets 
them on the way to report the retiult of his 
inquiry. If the bhilla fetrnnt to tfie camp 
with his report, the su^gaeesj or grave- 
diggerS) are sent out with him to prepare 
a pan ftv tin intenimit of the penMHu it is 
iatended to murder. Arrangementl am piia- 
Tiously made so that the party in company 
with Uie travellers shall not arrive at the bhii 
too toon. At the particular qmt agraad an, 
the bhiUa meets the party. The jemadar 
calls out to him " BhiUa naujeh ?" (Have 
jott deaied out the hde?) The bhilla re- 
pto " Nau^h," on whidi the concerted 
signal is gwen that serves as the death- 
warrant of the unsuspectingtravellers, who 
aie fiMlhwtQk aliaiiiped. While aome aie 
employed in riflinj^ the bodies, others assist 
in carrying them away to the ready-prepared 
staves. The suggaees uert'orm the office of 
BmyiDg the dea^ and toe lemainder of the 
ji^g proceeds on its journey, having with 
them a certain number of the tiJllkeee or 
aa tdia M M i on file look-out to jravenl tiiMr 
being disturbed. Should a caanal passenger 
appear, the tillaee g^utly throws a stone 
amoog the suggaees, who inunediately desist 
aad cMMek an ttia gmmd iintfl tiw dai^per 
ii averted. 

It often happens that the arrangements 
and precautions above-mentioiied cannot be 
entered into ; that travellers are casually met 
with on the road, and hastily murdered, and 
as carelessly intened. In these cases, if the 
amtmHj ia aflbiM Htum, the Thugs 
mnyt have some one to keep watch at the 
place ; and, rather than run the risk of de- 
tection, by the bodies being dug up by wild 
animals, thejr BBtoniy ud nMotar uem. If 
the pratmd is strong, they never touch the 
co!jne J but if the soil is of that loose texture 
•i to render it probable that the bodies, in 
•acllbg, will burst the graves, fliiqr generally 
hansfix them with knives or apoai^ which 
tSoctaally prevents that result. 

When the Thnga may diooaa to ilrangle 
their victims in some more exposed situation, 
--as in a garden near a village where they 
nay have put up for the night, — they resort 
to further precautions to prevaoit discovery. 
The grave is on this occasion prepared on 
the spot, after the murder has been cona* 
nittM, and the corpae having been dmoailed 
Anrin, the superfluous soifis carried amy 
»i baskets, and strewn in the neighbouring 
fields; the place is watered and beaten 
^nmf and it Is idtimstely plastered over 
with wet cow-dung, and choolahs, or fire- 
places for cooking, are made on the snot. 
If tte party find it necessary to decamp, they 
files in the choolahs, that they may 
have the appearance of having been used to 
cook in. Should they determine on stayinff, 
tiMyosethe choolahs to cook thur food in 
tttha tQeeeedingda.yi having fgm ^uafans of 



conscience to prevent tlieir enjoying the 
victuals prt'i>are<l uu a 8^>ot, the associations 
attendant on which mig^ht be considered too 
revolting for even a Thti'^ to dwell on. 

The peculiar designation by which tliey 
an loKnrn is a point m which Uie Thugs ava 
|Natleiilady tenadotts, and they attach an 
importance and even respectability to their 
orofession, that they say no other class of 
oelinqiMntsis entitled to. Tlw denomination 
of Mf>/'isone that is particularly obnoxious 
to them, and they never refrain from soliciting 
the erasure of the term, and the substitution 
of that (tf Thug, whenever it may occur in a 
paper reganlinf^ them, declaring that, ko far 
from following so disgraceful a practice as 
theft, they soom the name, and can prove 
themselves to be as honest and trustworthy 
as any one else, when occasion requires it. 

It seems their ambition to be cuut>i(lered 
iespectid>le persons ; and with tlus view they 
expend much of their gains on their personal 
decoration. Even those who have been 
iosadand admitted as approvers, or infbrmem 
against tiieir comrades, in fact, king's evi- 
dence, are more solicitous about their dress 
and decent appearance than anytlung else. 
They mostly seem to be men of mild and 
unobtnisive manners, {Xjssessing a cheerful- 
ness of disposition entirely opposed to the 
violent passions and ferocious demeanour 
that are usually associated with the idea of n 
professed murderer. 

Such is the extent to which this dreadful 
system has been canied that no idea can ba 
formed of the expenditure of human lifis to 
which it has given occasion, or the immen- 
sity of the wealth that has been acquired b^ 
its adoption. When it is taken into const- 
deration that many of the Thugs alrea<ly 
seised confess to their having, for the last 
twan^five and thirty years, annually made 
a tanrwil^ parties of more than a hundr(>d 
men, and with no other object than that of 
murder and rapine; that they boast of having 
tneeeasively put their tens and twenties to 
death daily; and that they say an enume- 
ration of all the lives they have peraonally 
assisted to destroy would swell the catalogue 
to hundreds, and, as some declare, to thou- 
sands* — some conception of the horrid reality 
may be formed ; of the amount of the pro- 
perty that they have yearly made away with, 
it must be impossible to form any calculation; 
for, independent of the thousands in ready 
money, jewels and bullion, the loails of 
valuable cloths, and every description of 
merchandise, that continually fall into their 
hands, the hooudies that they invarial:ly 
destroy must amount to a conaderable sum. 
jibrkiged from the New MmiAfy Mag, 

* Ameer AH, an approver and noted Thug, now at 
lliis iilnrc, diTliin's antl glork'sin havla^ been present 
at the munler of 71^ jKOVona. wlMwe property k csti> 
pated al twoIacswM ahairorrnpess S 
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■BIPWUCU AMD mSASniU AT 8SA. 

{Tbb Mcond volume contains the following 
namttfe of mixed atrocity and suffering.] 

^AnwCMMiew^ of Madatne Dunoyer, in an 
€peH boat, bypiraietf 1766u 

It was in tbe year 1766, that M. Dimoyer, 
an inhabitant of Cape Francois, in the French 
part of St. I>oraingo, went to Samona on the 
Spanish side of the island, for the purpotie 
of forming a residence at that place. He 
h;i(l been there about a year, when Madame 
JDuuoyer wished her husband to return to 
Caiye Francois, the air of which being that 
of her native place, she thought would prove 
favourable to her health, which was then 
delicate. They accordingly embarked in a 
flmall veiiiel belonging to M. Dunoyer, wi6i 
one infant at the breast and another about 
seven years old. A negress, their domestic 
servant, called Catharine, accompanied them. 
Just as they were about to set sail, an Kng^ 
lish bark was shipwrecked on the coast hard 
by, but the crew were saved. There hap- 
pened at that time to be a French veieel at 
Ssmonn about to sail, and eight of tto ship, 
wrecked party prevailed upon the commander, 
named Verrier, to receive and laud them 
taXha at CSape Ftanf ois or Monte^TluislOb 
But still thinking they were too many to 
afford a passage without incommoding him- 
self, Verrier asked M. Dunoyer to ta^e two 
in his little vessel. One called himsdf 
Captain John ; the other was named Young. 
M. Duuoyer received them, gave them neces- 
saries, even linen, tfiey promising, on Ae 
other hand, to help him during tm passage 
to the utmost of their power. 

It wai> in the beginning of March that 
everything was ready for sea. M. Dunoyer 
first discharged two Frenchmen whom he 
had engaged to Avork the vessel, becauMj the 
two Knglibhmen offered their services for 
the purpose, and were good sailors. They 
accordingly set sail, l)iit came to an anchor 
in the evening at a place called Orrigri, about 
a league jftom Fvxko Plata, on tiie noiA side 
of St. Domingo. Supper was got ready near 
the land, not far from a Spanish dwelling 
where people customarily stopped to get 
refreshments. After supper, the stem, which 
was shaded with palm leaves, was divided by 
a sail across it from the rest of the bark. 
Bshind it a mattress was placed fat llailaaie 
Dunoyer, her children, and the negress. The 
two sailors lay down in the bow of the bark. 
If. Dunoyer slept upon a mattress which 
lay at the feet ornis wife. 

All was still before the midnight hour, 
when one of the children began to cry. M. 
Dunoyer handed aft some milk which was 
ouried ftr the pitipoee of Mug i<^ and all 



was again hushed as at first. Between the 
hours uf three and four, Madame Dunoyer 
was awaknsBd bjr a kind of did) blow whidi 

seemed to be struck with a hammer or hat- 
chet upon her husband's mattre.ss, and she 
thought she heard him heave a sigh. Fright- 
ened, trembling, and anticipating the truth, 
she awoke the negress by crying " Oh God, 
they are killing M. Dunoyer 1" She lifted 
the sail or cmtam at her Ibet between her 
husband's mattress and her own, when the 
man called John came to her bed, and with 
ferocious uir lifting the hatchet, threatened 
to kill her if she gave the least afamn. He 
then struck her husband two blows more 
with the hatchet. Yoimg took the tiller, 
and Jdm loosened the sail, as they said, for 
New York. At daybreak the bark was two 
leagues from laud, and Madame Dunoyer, 
who had scarcely strength to rise from the 
awniiu^t saw east over die side of the hadk 
and floating on the sea, the nuttlieas on 
which the bleeding body of her husband had 
just been extended. The man called John 
said to the affrighted wilb, Don't be alarm- 
ed — your husband sleeps well." He then 
came to her, and demanded the keys of the 
bosee and trades and her hasbHud^ arms, 
which she immediately gave up. TTr snarr lied 
through every package, but found no money. 
With eyes drenched in tears, she aitked why 
thowssldihadthe b«b«ritytokiU her hue. 
band ; for that he had no money in the 
vesseL The murderer replied it was to get 
possession of the vessel to take them to ^ew 
York. 

Seeing there was no money, the assassin 
becaoui milder in his manner, and a£&ied 
tiie on^Mtunato lady food, tea, and dioeelats. 

She refused his ofler, u[K)n which they told 

her nut to vex herself or he tmhappy ; that 

tliey would do her uu injiuy, but (iii>embark 

her, on the eootnuy, wHh aU her baggage, 

upon the French ter^ito^y^ Tlie rest of the 

day they said nothing, but leil this uufortvk. 

nate woman to her fears and lamentations. 

Night now approached ; repose was not to 

be expected in so dreadfid a situation, being 

in the power of the murderers of her husband. 

She wept all nigfat over her ehUdnn. Sim 

thought of dwir fatlier and of her own sila^ 

tion. Her husband's image was ever before 

her eyes ; and hour after hour passed away 

in bitter sofiering. 

***** * 

Having luiihed the helm and set the maiu- 
aatl, tiiey lay down. The negress proposed 
putting out their eyes with a nail as they 
slept, but she thought they were not both 
really asleep, and this hindered hejr making 
an attempt that must have been filial both to 
her mistress and herself. It is difficult to 
imagine, unless she had four hands to use 
at once, how she could have prevented one 
of tenftomtikiagtiiaalaoii befiMeneh* 
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desiffn could have been effectually com- 
pleted. 

In the morning they weie mdcing rapid 
way, when Madame Dimoyer again asked if 
they intended to cany her to New York. 
Tliey replied, if she wished to go to Cape 
Francois, one of them would take her, too- 
ther with the childn'n and iiep?ess, in the 
boat. The horror of her situation with the 
ntinleien of her husband made her accept 
any alternative, for what doom was not pre- 
ferable to remaining on board the bark! She 
did not recollect that the hoet was smaB, and 
aot calculated to resist the waves of the open 
sea. It was. in fact, a canoe hollowed out 
of a sinjf le tree, such as is used by the Ame- 
liean Iiraians. On statinf|» her determination 
to go at any risk, they told her to make up a 
packet of her linen, or what she most wished 
to take, as tliere was no room to stow away 
her trunks, lliey put an old paliasse in the 
bottom of the canoe, four biscuit cakes, a 
bottle containing a few pints of fresh water, 
six eggs, a little salt pork, and a kettle. The 
nan John placed the two children and ne- 
gress in the canoe first, and then si'arched 
the pockets of Madame Dunoyer, iu which 
ba fiNind her hosband't shoe and collar 
buckles of silver which she happened to have 
in her possession. These he took away, as 
well as the packet of linen she had made up 
to take in tte canoe, and compelled her to 
fidhnr the nef^ress and children. She ex- 
pected one of the men A70uld have gone with 
them to guide the canoe. Instead of this 
thqr cast it loose, hoisted every sail, and in 
no great while were out of sight. 

This unfortimate lady was then left with 
her dhildren and servant hy these pirates, for 
sudh no doubt they were, to float whither the 
waves would cany them. Nothing btit sky 
and water was in view, no land could be 
seen. Am the baik quitted them, she prayed 
in vain for help, even from the assassins of 
her husband, but she implored in vain. There 
was nevertheless a more powerful protection 
extended over her and her Utile ones. The 
Kye that never slumbers nor sleeps watched 
them in their hour of desolation, and they 
did not peiishu The consternation of Madame 
Dunoyer imagination cannot paint. Tho 
thought of her children, one an helpless 
infant, almost reduced her to utter despair. 
Her kind servant, or ** slave ** aceoiding to 
common parlance, tried to n>vive and console 
her mistress. All the little aid she could 
give— all the humble efforts she could make, 
she exerted to sustain and comfort her. 
Madame JXinoyer had swooned away at one 
time ; the kind creature laboured to restore 
her, and succeeded, hut Madame Dunoyer 
only became conscious of existence to deplore 
afresli the horrors of their unhappy situation. 
She Ikncied her children the prey of the 

•bad^ die paeased them to hu hoaom and 



bathed them in tears, and every look she 
gave aha imagined was the hut she should 
ever bestow u]>on the faces of the innorantai 

unconscious of the magnitude of the dangers 
that menaced them. At length she attained 
floffident compoBura to deliver herself and 

children over to the care of heaven, and to 
leave all besides to the waves and to the 
conduct of the uegress, who endeavoured to 
manage tfie canoe without knowing how 
their course lay. Ni^^ht came on, and dark 
and fearful hours were to be passed. The 
danger of upsetting was augmented by the 
rising of the wind. The waves were swollen, 
and one of them entering the canoe carried 
awa^ their biscuit and water, leaving them 
in aread of another which should overwhelm 
them entirely. Fortunately the negress could 
steer well eiiou;j:h not to hasten such a catas- 
trophe by any ill-mauagement. The hours 
of night seoned as if they wouJd never pass 
away. 

The day broke over a calm ocean, but this 
was all that appeared to afford them conso- 
lation. They knew not where to steer, had 
they been able to sail ; no land was yet in 
sight. Their hope that some vessel might 
pick them tip was past. Madame Dnnofsc 
could only pray and implore the aid of tiie 
Protector of the widow and fatherless. Seven 
days and nights did these unfortunate females 
pass in a similar manner, exposed to the 
atmosphere, and witliout any food but the 
salt pork. Nearly worn out, Madame Du- 
noyer every moment expected to succumb. 
The power of women to endure bodily suffi r- 
ing is far beyond that of the other sex. The 
riu;id tendons of man snap asunder <^uickiy, 
while the more flexible fibiee of women do 
not break until they have been attenuated to 
the utmost. The thought of her childn-n 
being left m so deplorable a statu was worse 
to Madame Dunoyer than death. She aaw 
<hat they must soon perish, and proposed 
opening a vein to prolong the life of the 
infant at her breast, because the maternal 
stream had ceased to yield it the wonted 
supply. About this critical time a vessel 
was .seen at a distance by the negress. An* 
ziously did they wateh its approach andnmke 
all the signals in their power when it was 
within view. They were at last seen ; the 
vessel maile for the canoe, but a new danger 
arose from the sea's recoiling off the ship and 
nearly sinking the shallow canoe as it came 
alongside. The people on Ixiard were aware 
cf the haiaid they ran, and by good manage- 
ment got them all on board safely. The ship 
was botmd to New Orleans, and Madame 
IXiuoyer happened fortunately to have a 
relation tiieie, M. Rougeot, a notary by pro- 
fession, who received her and her fatherless 
children with great kindnessj arisen as thi^ 
were almost from the tomb. 
The inhabitanta of Louisiana, which waf 
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then a Fiench coUiny, generously raised u holy watw to ft lady, who had ft jetf thin 

Mim of money for the use ol' Madame Duno- hand, omamentetl with a nifalftfale xing. He 

yer aiul her childiuii. The first thin^; she exclaimod in a loud voice, as she reached 

did wiis to make her relation the uotaiy give the water, Madam, I admire the iing more 

jjixedom to the negiess her rom]ianiou in than the hftod.** Th» lady instantly replied, 

luisturtuue, but the faithful creature would with reference to the conlon with which he 

not leave her mistress while she lived. was dec(»rated, '« An<l for my iwt, 1 admiro 

A deposition of the facts relating to the the halter more than I du the ass !** 
mtuder of If. Dunoyer was maile at New Fmwakdo. 
OiWns, and transmitted to New York in the Fish-hohka,^Mx* EUii, in his Nat-ratice 

hop*i of bringing the assassins to iustice. of a Tour t/itough Hmtfftii, states that the 

Ho such perilous could be discoveied theie, natives told him why they stole Captain 



is it probable they intended proceeding Cook*a boat waa, because ttiey saw it was 

thither, when, from their own statement, they not 8ewe<l together, but fasteueil with rutilsj 

might be traced, if a vessel should have ^hich they wanted to make fish-books of; 

chanced to nick up the canoe ; though it ia and so anxious were they to obtain a large 

as likely they calculated on its perishing supply of nails, that the Society Islanders 

with all the witnesses of their crime. How- actually, whilst he was there, planted them in 

ever this might have been, nothing more was the groimd, thinking they woukl grow, like 

ftvar heaid of the muideren. potaloea or other vef^bln; and aiich ia the 

. — — — — value set on them, that the fishermen would 

^l^t ©ati)trCf. rather receive a wrought nail to make a fish- 

hook of it according to hia own taste, than 

Li^ o/aH Emor^Then is no labour fhe bestBngUsh made hook that «:ould bn 

more destructive to health than that of perio- given them. !• !• 

dical Uterature, and in no species of mental U/ihtcky Pawse.— A country actor ^wrform- 
ftpplication, or even of manual employment, t^j. p^rt of RicAmondf in the tragedy of 

ia the wear and tear of mind and body so fSekard the TkM^ had the misfbrtiine to 

only and so severely felt. The reaflers of find his memory completely fail, when he had 

those light articles which apjiear to cost so reached the words: ** Thus far into the bowda 
Uttki labour in the various literary pubUcft* |he land have we marched on without 

tkms of the day, are little aware how many impediment*' After having repeated these 

constitutions are broken down in the service words sevcr.il times, the audience testified 
of their literary ta8te.--/«y«vW^<e*t/(/<?/i<M*; displeasure by a general hiss, — wheD, 

coming torwaid, lie tuna a d dw as n d tfaam: 

Party ^ the friend of Lord Byron. — With " Ladies and gentlemen, tlna fur into the 

feelings of re'pret, wi- have to state that this bowels of the land have we majched on 

unfortunate gentleman, whose goodness of without impediment, and hang me if we can 

heait and straightforwaid eonduet Byron get any fiuther." FnwiAiino. 
was wont to speak of in the highest terms, is (^Qifi Beauties —Theodan Hook makes 

now the inmate of a lunatic asylum. A long one of his characters observe : " I never give 

series of misibrtuues, the cause or conse- credit to those icicles for anything but shy- 



[uenee, we know not which, of intemperate god notion thiit it Inika fine to be 

had " stee])ed him in poverty to the pmdigh, and wdU-hied to be ^ssgTseable.** 



quenee 
habits, 



▼erv lips," and ultimately deprived him of , ^ . „. . a u u 

nJon. A friend of ouii, wl^ had known . Love at first Si^AZ-has often been a sxib- 

him in better days, when lately visiting the J«ct of ndicule amongst slow-^?t.n,Kr in-opk- ; 

waidsofBe.Uam,heanl his name pronounced but, nevertheless, it ha^ fr«iueutly tmucd 

« he passed one of the cells, and when he out to be both serious and bstuig--Parsaii'# 

turned Vdw s|ieftlcer, and tried to recognise Daughter. 

his features, the wretched man exclaimed. It is an old remark, that no man ever 

" Do you forj^t poor Parry !" If this note looked on, at a game of chance or skill, 

shoukl fall under the eye of any flriend of playe«l by two peopUj, both pnmonsly uis- 

Byran, who would willingly do that, which, known to him, without, in less than five 

if Byion were within the influence of earthly niintites, feelin}^ an interest for the success 

feeling, could not fail to be pleasing to his of oue of theui. over the other. — Ihtd, 

spirit, he may probably be induced to inquire female friend will contrihiite more to ft 

into the late of this iwor gentleman, and joyy^'g success in a month than all his own 

have the charity, if it Ite practicable, to re> labour and pains in ft year without her. — lf>. 

lieve his raiser}'. — Jbid. 

Good Retort to Fanatical Insolence,— Printed and puhlifhedhff J.I JMBfnn,\^^imn4, 

an author, and ultimately a fanatic,) entering CUAHLES JVGEL, Fnmi/M: aad kj/ all A'tws 

one of the churches at Madrid, presented mea aud UovkulUrt. 
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ST. SAVIOUR'S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 

In ma^itude and architectural character, sent opportunity of {giving a more detailed 

thia edifice has been decided, by a competent description of this noble structure. From 

authority,* to rank as the third church in the our boyhood we have taken an unusual inte- 

raetropolis. It has always been an object of rest in its history ; and mamy are the changes 

lipreat interest to the antiquary and the archi- which our brief memory' can recall in destruc- 

tect f and, in our humble sphere of chro- tion and decay, renuvatiuu and repair. Our 

nicling the relics of old London, we have not little feet have pattered up its broad aisle 

passed over its history and illustration. In with each returning Sabbath ; — there were 

one of our early volumes f will be foimd a first imprinted on our mind the blessed troths 

fiew historical particulars of the church, — ^yet of holy writ Its stupendous organ, with its 

10 brief, as not to induce us to forego the pre* billows of sound, its solemn clock, its joyous 

• Mr. E. W. Bmyley. F.8.A., &c. 2^.,?^ '^'^ deep-toned knells, art, 

t 9m ifirror, vol V. p. 343. familiar to our ears; as are its "high em- 
Vol. xxu. D 615 
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bowed" roof, clusterinj^ columns, (\n«l lenpfli- 
entnfi; nave and choir, its gig^tic 6|tiqk*|B^>.. 
•nd DatOemented and ^mnded tower, to our 
eyes. In short, our childhood was passed 
within a few poles of this venerable structure: 
how could we theu be iuseuiiible to early im- 
pressions of its magnificence ? 

The history of the site of this church can 
be traced, with little difficulty, through eight 
Imndrad yean, previous to the Conquest, 
ttieie appean to have been a relif^ioiia houae 
on or near the site, known hy tlie name of 
St Maiy Oveiy ; for, in Domesday Book, we 
find meniioii of a moiMWIm'iiiN*' hereabout ; 
upon which Tanner observes, "if monaste- 
riura here denotes anything more than an 
ordinary church, it may be thought to meau 
tiua ieligious house, there being no pretence 
for any other in this borough to claim to be 
as old as the Confessor's time, or, indeed, as 
tiie makiiur of the Domesday Book, a.d. 
1083.'** The firandation was doubtless re- 
stored for canons regular, by William Pont 
de 1' Arche and Wilii&m Dauncey, two Nor- 
man lDii|^a-|fnN>bably aariated by Bidiop 
Giffiod, when, in 1 107) he obtained the quiet 
possession of this see; to whose time may 
be referred the nave of the church, the archi- 
tecture of which coRobocalet the date aboife 
cited, t 

In the 14th of John, 1213, the prioiy waa 
nearly destroyed by a fire, which also con- 
sumed a large paraoB of the boiOttgh of 

Southwark. It was not until many years 
afterwards re-built by Peter de Kupibua, 
^hop of Windiealei^ who also fii^ided, 

and |)erhaps erected, the spacious chapel there 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, aflerwards 
the parish church for the iuhabitauts of tl^ 
vicinity. 

The repairs and additions which the stnic- 
ture received subaequent to the reign of 
Edward I. did not nrodi alter its ap^n arance ; 
tat, in that monarch's rt>ign, the poverty and 
decayed state of the church and mooasle^ 
were veiy ^reat 

In flie reign <tf Richard II. thia houae was 
■gain much damaged, and again repaired, 
and partly rebuilt iu that and the subsequent 
^Sngn. To these repairs, the poet Grower 

e Stow Mlatfls that the monks of St. Marv Overy 
Wne the baUd«f8 of the original Lnndon Dringe. 

f Some time, we think, in the nimi 182^, on a 
week-day visit to the church, wf IoiukI Mr. (iwilt 
andhiB eldest son entlmsiuKticallv ins]n>cting u (l(X)r- 
way with Saxon mouhlia^ wliicii they had uncased 
ftom brickwork, in the north aisle of tlie nave. " Tlic 
archivolt nooMlngs are very bold* and an cwidNd 
with the dMwnm. or zi^-Kag oraaaevt. as w^ as bv 
tome elegant leaves deeply undercut: these mould- 
ings spring from the capitiils of three slender cylia- 
incal columns, attached to each j mib." We may 
here 'mentioii. tliat until ttiis discovery, the only 
kUcs of Bishop GilBud's ehuicb wen* a tew capitals : 
« In taUm down sone jftutian of the traaseptt in 
1896, sevenl ftuments of Nonum worfaiwn^p 
were tak<>n out of the wnlh, in wUflh ftejT had been 
used as rubble." — Uruyltif, 



was a great, if not the sole, contributor. Tie 
lies ei^omb^d here;^ and it is certain that 
he firanded a diantiy here m fhe clumel of 
St. John, now the vestiy-room. Though 
there be no historical evidence to prove that 
the church was nearly rebuilt after the last* 
mentioned accident, it ia deer that at leeet 
very extensive reparations were made, inas- 
much as a considerable portion of the build- 
ing is of the style in use in the earliest part 
of the reign of Henry III. 

Iu 1469, 9. Edw. IV., the vaulting of the 
nave i'cU iu. It was reinstated with a timber 
roof, which ia aappoaed, with aome authority, 
to have been put up by Bishop Fox, who is' 
also stated to have made conaideahle im- 
provements at the altar. 

At the IMssolution, the priory was aunen- 
dered to Henry VIII. In the same year, 
the church of St* Margaret, (at St Mar|»ret'8 
Hill,) waa putted doira, and flw paonineor* 
porated, by royal privilege, with St SaviourHi ( 
the king at the same time granting to the 
churchwardens, for a small sum, the coK 
legiate chuich of St Ifary Ovenr, or 8t 
Saviour's, now the parish church of the dis- 
trict. The church, as it then stood, was 
built in the cathedral funn, that of a crosS) 
the superstructure showing a nave, transepts, 
choir, and Lady Chapel, with a small chaptd, 
the Bishop% attached; the chauel of St» 
John, on oie novUi nde; tfie Ifagdalen 
chapel, on the south. From the centre rose 
a lofty embattled tower, with pinnacles at 
the angles. From this period to the comr 
m enc e me n t ef the present century, the deae> 
cratiou and de&cement of the church by re> 
pairs may be said to have extended. The 
corporation let the Lady Chapel to a baker, 
who used it as a bakehouse, and partly fur 
hog-sties. In 1618, the fine, uninterrupted 
perspective of the nave and choir was de* 
stroyed, by an ergan-acreen aet np' at tt« 
west end of the choir, in place of the ancient 
lood-loft. In the years 1621 and 16i?2, the 
greater part of the west front and north side 
waa coaled with hrick. In IdH the Lady 
Chapel was restored and newly paved. I9 
1689, the tower was repaired and restoretl^ 
and the pinnacles were rebuilt. In i/O^ 
the old altar-acnMi> a beautiful specimen of 
pointed work, was encased with oaken co- 
inmns, painted Commandment and other 
tableai vrhoMongth portrait* of Mo tt a and 
Aaron, vnhui^ ^erubim, ftc; the iwfimfc. 
and more appropriate stalls were removed, 
and the pewing erected; aiid thus the ca- 
thedM chaneter of the ahwifh was abeady . 
destroyed.^ 

The church was now neglected until the 

X For an Engraving of his Touib, see Mirror, voL 
xiii. p. 225. 

i About this tims» the embattled paiueta of the 
iMiT»aDd soafh afAe,^Meh apiiear In HmU^s rlew 

of this church, were reronve<l. From the towor, by 
the way. HoUar drew his ccli;bratt»4 View of LoudvMi. 
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iMF 17S4, wiMti ooMklerabtt Nfaim WMI 

exe«ite<i in the nave, and the stonework was 
cased with barbarous brick, as was the south 
ttmmf/t in 1735; «wfaen, doubHeis, thtf 
d(Qi;«Bt rose window was destroyed, as weH 
as some of the most beautiful features in the 
■ ould e d tniceiy of the six east and west 
ftMt windm af «h» Han of SdwMi III.^ 
or, perhaps, somewhat earlier/' Probably, 
about the same time, the northern front of 
the northern transept was removed, and 
Iwrttnr framoirack ■ w oiuJ wllli tito» put Iqp 
m a substitute. 

At len{);th, eaify In the present centuiyy 
the greater part of the stnictuie was found 
lo be fast approaching, if not at, that 
degree of dilapidation which indicates to the 

rctical man what will just stand, or rather, 
wbak state a huflding can cnut vilhoul 
ftlfiMt down/' The freestone of which it 
was chiefly bxult, had suffered much from 
time and weather, and was hastening to 
oanrtdtng decay. The pimshioneia ivwe 
alarmed, and appointed a committee to con- 
duct the repairs ; but they slumbered, either 
from indolMiee or incapacity, till, in 18)8, to 
the honour of the waidanship ot Jfi. Join 
Crawford, (whose name deserves record as 
an example to all churchwardenSi) it was 
nsoHod to begin by repairing the tower 9 
" the pinnacles and embattled parapets were 
rebuilt ; several new windows were inserted 
in the bell-loft and belfry; and the tower, 
e|dit in every direction by the violent vibmtoiy 
action of the bells, and exhibiting fissures 
three and four inches in breadth, was secured 
endvcUn^ it with cast-iron ties of three 
lien in h^jh^ to concealed within the 
masonrjr as not to be perceptible, and so 
contrived as not to injure the work by cou- 
tacMott or tatpmatkmJ' *We ■faoold pre- 
viously have observed that the tower was 
probably commenced in the fourteenth, and 
completed late m the sixteenth centiuy, as 
mmf hm gieaaed tnm il» ardnlecture ; for 
there is but scanty record of its erection. In 
its lepaii^ the original has been followed with 
a icmpuhnmeM whkh, in many instances, 
■nist have been the result of the cmdiia fa- 
March of the architect, Mr. Ghvilt. 

The beai^ful execution of the tow>eE re* 
pdwM la a proposHkm of «he Oeaumttee, 
m 1821, to build an entirely new church to 
fit the old tower ; but the opposition of the 
parishioners, which had factiously shown 
itself io the repur oT the tower, was now 
redoubled, and the plan for the entire rebuild- 
ine was rejected. This attempt, however, 
UT to one good cou8e(j[uence : for, in the 
Mlo^ing year, a contract was made for tlie 
repair, or rather, the rebuilding, of the choir ; 
fur the roof was removed, as well as the 
g;tatter part ol the wdls. Thit hnpottant 
Work was likewise confided to Mr. Gwilt, 
who took dmro the ea«fc end to the cleve- 
D2 



■Ibiy, mk enlitWatwl the and to it no# 

appears, from his own design ; consisting of 
an enriched gable, with an elaborate foliated 
crom on its apex ; staircase turrets, crowned 
with chaste pinnacles, with niches at the 
angles ; and a new triple lancet window, in 
the more florid style of the thirteenth cen- 
tuiT) instead of the original window of five 
lights of the time of Henry VII. ; and a 
Catherine-wheel window of extraordinary rich- 
ness and beauty. The pedestal of the cross 
bmi Hii* iMcnptieii } 

This Cross, the last stone, 
towards tlie rebuilditis of lite east 
etid of the Clioir of this Church 
vrua laid in the nn*8«bce of the 
wardfos and gcbtu-men compo«ing 
Ihs CoiBBilttee of Church T''i>airs. 
By Oaoaas Saoux. Esq. 
WaMMi of tiM Gnat account 

GsoaoK Gwilt, 
Aicnnseb 

Sept. 17. 1824. 

Over the vaulting, a new cast iron roof 
was erected, and covered with copper. The 
Magdalen C'hapel, which had its beauty 
(never striking) impaired bv incongruous 
alterations, was now removed nom the south 
tide of thB choir, which was thus advanta-r 
geously displayed. A new doorway wag 
opened, and the windows in the side uibles 
bolt anew: <*tfae pieia of tte flying but- 
tresses on each side were cased with stone, 
the arches of them rebuilt, and the pinnacles 
and finials terminating the abutting piers 
were added.'** These repairs gave a new 
face to the choir. " The princi]^)al part of 
the masonry,*' says Mr. Gwiltj " is executed 
wifli a iharp grit-etoue fam fl» Hon^htreer 
(vnlgo HifiPhee) quarries in the vicinity of 
Kirkstall Abbey: the rest of the facing is 
made out with surface flints which are found 
190a mauf of the high lands in variootf 
parts of Surrey." The characteristic of Mr. 
Gwilt's repairs is as rigid an adherence as 
possible to the former work, as observed in 
Aa Retrospective Revieto, "not only in the 
general design, but in the minutest details, 
wherever prototypes coidd be found though, 
we nsRiit add, nam fiuts within our know-' 
ledge, that the architect's laborious research 
can only be appreciated by the tnie lover of 
art : the nicety of his enthusiasm and devo- 
tsdasss nay m caviue to the million,** hvi/t 
it will be justly estimated by all whose appro- 
bation or opinion ie worth cherishing to build 
up a fair fame. 

The transepts were next restored in 188^ 
and 1830, from the designs of Mr. R. Wal- 
lace. Groined roofis are added to both of 
them: fai the south is introduced a dreidsr 
window, designed from that in the ruins of 
Winchester Palace, discovered thiou^ a fiia 

• For the outline of the historj and restomtion of 
the Chnrch to this pnrtod, we axo 'largely indebted to 
a clever pauer in the Bttrotpecthe Rm^, Hew 
8«riiMi,rsrtll. 
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on Bankside, about twenty years since. la 
the north transejjt, of earlier date than the 
south, Mr. Wallace has introduced a window 
of circular tnceiy, (adds Mr. Brayley,) '< in 
the style of Westminster Abbey ;" but the 
side windows, which were of beautiful length} 
have been injudiciously shortened. 

The nave remained isr rspur. Its dua* 
' tered columns had been strapped with iron, 
and its walls had grown green and dank 
with apparent decay. The whole building 
was considered insecure : its repair was re- 
garded by the parishioners as a frif^htful 
expense, and the only result of their <lelibti- 
nfioos was flie removal of the roof, by ** an 
order of Vestry,** the necessity for which has 
been much questioned. This roof was a 
noble specimen uf the skill of our forefiEithers: 
It had the striking peculiarity of tlie corbels, 
from which the ribs spmng out, being per- 
pendicularly over the pillars of the nave. 
Some of tiie timben are sud to have been* in 
fine preservation. Thus, dismantled and 
desolate, a splendid niin, stand the sides and 
west end of the nave, with a Tudor doorway. 
The organ is Mun>ed up to form a temporary 
end to the choir, and thusnwtlBW rest in thta 
part of the building* 

The choir and transepts are now used 
6r divine service, and together have the 
sublime grandeur of a cathedral ; though 
description will but ill convey an idea uf 
tiie four magnificent arches which support 
the iowBif or the lofty and massive character 
of the several arches and columns.f The 
unique eiiect is likewise aided by the substi^ 
tution of open seats for pews. IHie fine altar 
screen is now uncased of its oak and plaster 
covering. It is considered to have been the 
workmanship of Bishop Fox, early in tlie 
tizteemkh century ; from its resemblance to 
the screen of Winchester Cathedral, and 
ftom the pelican being among its ornaments. 
It will shortly be leetordl by a subeeripliai 
SMBly itteed&ctfaatpuipoee; tfaeeetinMied 
expense being 800/. 

rh§ Lady Chapel remains to be noticed } 
but, as we have slready explained tibe eiroum- 
stances which have happily led to its restora- 
tion,! we need only here observe that the 
exterior is now completed, as shown in the 
annexed Engraving. The interior will shortly 
be finished, when we hope opportunity will 
be taken of the late Mr. Bray's suggestion, 
many years since, that some tiaeery compart* 
SMBts at the baek of the aeieen once afforded 

• We miiy here mention that iu t)i« south wall o^ 
the tjuve is " u .singular and once elaborute porch, 
one of the earliest spccimeiw of |ioiat«d axdtitecture. 
Within a niche, ovw litis doorway wsa fbnnerly the 
statue of our Saviour." — Brnytey. 

♦ The culiimus ar« cyllndiical. but, soon afti-r the 
Cdiniilrtioii i)f tlie rluiicli thi'j w t-rc cased with ma- 
soury, and niadt- tu assume their piesc'Ut pulygouol 
or clusti'iitit; fDinis. 

% See MirroTt^ vuL xix. p. 98. 



ttiough them m fiev of ihe choir. Ttim- 

would indeed be a consummation of effect. .* ■ 
The restoration of tlie Lady Chapel bat 
been gsiMtsusly superintended by Mc Gwilt* 
The cost of the work will be 2,5()0/. but, we 
fear, the fimds are somewhat deficient. Our 
readers may remember the arduous struggle 
mede fat tiie prasenration uf ttiis interesting 
structure. The cause has been a national 
one, and its result will doubtless be honour- 
able to the country j but the'COndnet of tiw 
intelligent Southwaridaot is above all praise. 
They have only to persevere to complete th»» 
restoration : and we entreat them to. bear in 
mind Diyden*^ line; 

The ffneAav part porfSmrmM, achieve the leaa. • 
We should add, that by an interesting dis^ 
covery of some Koman remains in Southwaric,' 
about fear montiis since, some fiirther t%ht 
has been thrown on the early history of the 
site of St. Saviour's Church. On March 20,' 
Mr. Kempe observed, at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, that at the attack 
and destruction of Roman London Iry Boa- 
dicea, great numbers of the Homans escaped 
into Southwark, and remaining there, much 
increased its sise and importance. The prfn^' 
cipal buiklings appear to have been round 
the site of St Saviour's Chtirch, and on that 
site there wob prtAtibUf a tmple» Some 
coarse tesselated pavement was discovered 
in November last, with boars' teeth and 
other articles on it; and a rude pavement 
was lately diieovered in digging a grave, 
about ten feet deep, in the cnurchyardi witilr 
a coinj and two large brass rings.*** 



THE LAMBTON FAMILY. ; 

Whbn I was in the North of England, some 
years ago, it was told me, by an old chroni- 
cler of local custom8|. events, and family his- 
tory, that a Lamblo» WM never yet known. t» 
die iu his bed. Loid 0urham is the \itmk 
of that ancient house. I think it was alsor 
mentioned to me, one of his brothers was 
killed in hunting, and his Cilher died in hi» 
chair. Your pleasing miscellany is widely 
circulated in the county of Durham. WiiL 
some of your readers in that district commu- 
nicate the nature of the tiadition, and the 
coufirmatoiy. fiscts beaiyig upon ii?f-H. I. 



SUPERIOEITY OF INFANTKY TO 
CAVALRY. 

Thb British army famtehes us witih inany 

brilliant examples of the power of infantry^ 
Perhaps the most extraordinary on record 
occurred at Minden. In this battle, six 
regiments of Buglish infiintiy, suppocted by 
two regiments of Hanoverian guards, c barged 
sixty »iuadrons of French cavalrj-, which 

• Literary (iaxette. No. 854. . J 
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they drove before ihem without any other 
Unstance than their own tTtillery. 

At the battle of Fontenoy, the French 
CKvalTv was totally unable to overcome the 
B i iliM i hiftnliy; imd had not Marahal Sase 
Vmugfat up the Irish "brigafle to his assiit- 
ance, the Duke of Cumberland must have 
gained the battle. 

• Sir John Shuit hett Rqrnier, at Itaida, hy 

iniantTy alone. 

At the battle of Fnenfes de Honor, the 
allied anny retired iu st^nares for two miles, 
repelling evenr effort of General Monthran^s 
cavalry; which was obliged to give up the 
^usuitf leaving about 600 dead or disabled. 
- At S-hadon, a body of British and Poitu-- 
gww infiUltry, not exceeding 1,500 men, 
nearly unsupported by cavalry and artillerj', 
not only resisted, but attacked and repulsedj^ 
h et W MU thirty and forty squadrons of Finneh 
cavalry, supported by fourteen battalkniB of 
Lnlkntrj^, and six pieces of cannon. 

The French army is not without similar 
enniples: — ^The grenadiers of Buonaparte's 
goard resisted every attack of the numerntis 
Austrian cavalry at Marengo. General Kie- 
hei'li Gttle corps of 2,000 men, though sur- 
rounded by 25,000 Turidsh cavalry, at the 
battle of Mount Tabor, in tiie year 1799, was 
perfectly impenetrable. 

Bnt, if these and many simtlsr examples 
were wanting, the battle of Waterloo is alone 
sufficient to prove that the best and most 
intrepid cavalry is totally unable to make any 
iM p r ee si oa npon infantry, which is formed to 
leceive, and determined to resist, it. "The 
Most distinguished courage of the French 
ofBeers, ' says Colonel Batty, "who daringly 
exposed their persons to draw on the fire of 
the English infantry, before their regiment 
a]mroiached near the squareS| could not pre* 
wl** .*»Tet," says the author of Pmi^t 
Letters, " in full view of those clouds of 
cavalry, waiting, like birds of prey, to dash 
upon them, where slaughter should afibrd 
the slightest opening, did these gallant troops 
close their files over the bodies of their dead 
and dying comrades, and resume, with stem 
composure, that close array of battle which 
their discipline and experience taught them 
affiNded the surest means of defence." 

Fernando. 



MADAGASCAR. 

(^From a Correspondent.^ 

Thkre is an island situated in a portion of 
tile globe which renders it a conspicuous 
ehject to European voyagers in their progress 
to the East ; and yet, verj' little is known con- 
cerning it by the civilized part of the globe. 
Our geographical readers will probably per- 
ceive that we refer to Madagascar ; and it is 
a remarkable fact in the history of the world, 
that 80 large and interesting a eecHon of 
dMKdd haife remained mml flie present 



day, comparatively unknown ; no regular 
attempt having been made fo explore it 
(except very recently,) since about the year 
1647} when Flacoiut, who was appointed 

KTemor of the idsnd by the Frencn East 
dia Company, (that body having obtained 
an exclusive patent to trade there,) onlerefl a 
survey of it to be made. The following 
memoir is condensed chiefly ftom Cbpland^ 
History of Madaftascnr^ published some 
ears since, and which embodies all that 
as been written on the subject, both by 
English and foreign authors, up to the period 
of its publication. We propose, in this 
analysii^ to give such a description of tho 
island, ifs imialntants, natural productions^ 
and general histoiyj as to excite curiosity in 
the minds of our leedar fi» mote extended 
information. 

Lawienee AInieida, a Fottugnese, appears 
to have been the first European who touched 
at the island of Madagascar, in his passage 
to the East Indies, of whicji his father hud 
been s^ppointed governor or viceroy. This 
was in 1506, and it is probable that the 
island was unknown previous to this period 
in onr quarter of the globe, although the 
Arabs and Moors bad been in the habit or 
trading thither from time immemorial. Mada- 
gascar is situated between 12° and 25° 40^ 
SoutfalaHtude, and 43<'4t' and^tf dfTEasthm- 
gitude. It lies opposite to Mosambique on 
the African coast, the channel between them 
being on^ 87 leagues across. Through this 
channel, most of our Bast India ships pass 
in their waj' to and fnim the Fast ; but the 
navigation is dangerous, both on account of 
the rapidity of the current, and of a sand 
bank called the Bank of Prucel, which ex- 
tends nearly to the middle of the cliatniel. 
This immense island is estimated to contain 
two hundred mUlions of acres of land, and ia 
divided into 28 provinces of unequal site. 
Tlu'se provinces were formerly each under 
the dominion of its own chieftain, but lat- 
teriya large portion of the island has, by 
cotiquest, been consolidated into one king- 
dom, the seat of giivernment being at Tana- 
narivoOj a town nearly in the centre of the 
island. The coast is furnished with nume- 
rous excellent harbours, the principal of 
which are St Augustiues, Bombeto<pie, 
Narranda, Daliymple and Passandava Bays 
on the western coast; and Port Dauphin, 
St. Lucia, Itapoiv, Tamatave, Antongil aad 
Angotcy, on the eastern. Those, however, 
principally frequented by Europeans at pre- 
sent, are St. Au^nistines, Port Dauphin, and 
Tamatave, particularly the latter, which 
may be considered the emporium of the 
commerce of the island. Here our East 
India ships both oxitward and homeward 
bound, touch fur supplies of beef aud other 
necessaries, whidi may be procured in abun* 
daneoi and at a diesy rate. Madagascar ia, 
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indeed, equal in liehneti of soil and natural 
productions to any country on the face of the 
earth. Myriads of cattle, sheep, goats, and 
hogs, range ovw ill hmmant pUina, iiliidi 
under the glo\r of a tropical sun, and inter- 
sected with innumerable rivers and streamlets 
from the mountains, are clothed with peren- 
nial verdure ; while the umbrageous recesses 
of the contiguous forests afford them an 
asieeable shelter fxom the scorching heat of 
the noonlidt myi. TIm flald% iraddi aio 
culiivaiad with great earn hf flw natives, 
produce rice, baney, maize, yams, bananas, 
&C. in abundance. The sugar cane is indi- 
genous, but HiB mode of manu&eluring the 
sugar is not known. There are also four 
different kinds of silk worms, which do not 
appear to have been much valued on account 
of their pfoduce, by the aborigines. In proof 
of this a remarkable and ludicrous fact is 
fnentioned by Flacourt. In his instructions 
as governor, his attention was particularly 
directed to the collecting of llidst, bee»>wax, 
and silk, as articles of commerce ; " but," 
says he, " we were greatly disappointed, for 
on inquiry we isnmA that the Bucks al» IA9 
Aif/t' with the beef, and the wax with the 
honey ; and that in regard to silk, they inva- 
riably opened the cocoons, and after eating 
the worm threw the silk away !" There ave 
four kinds of honey found in the woods, one 
of which is the genuine Tabaxii of the 
ancients. Timber of every kind, fitted Ibr 
either ornamental or useful purposes, is found 
in their forests, some of it of immense 
size and height, and crested with parasitical 
and creeping plants, whidi add to the gloomy 
sublimity of the deep recesses. Among 
these the raven palm deserves notice on 
account of its useful qualities. Like the 
Inead-fruit tree, it seems to supply the gene- 
ral wants of the natives. The ends of the 
branches afford a pleasant and wholesome 
food. The timber, whidi is incorruptible, 
is used in building houses. The leaves 
not only form durable roofs, but fiurnish the 
table with mats, plates, dishes, cups, and 
spoons; while tlie ribs or fibrous pavte of 
the leaves, which are l.irge, are manufactured 
into partitions and floors, and a gum is ex- 
tracted from the flower buds, sweet as honey 
and of an exquisite flavour. There are also 
found in the woods, the cocoa nut, lemons, 
oranges, limes, tamarinds, figs, grapes, of 
various Muds, (one of which is an anmnal,) 
plums, nutmegs, pimento, pepper, ganger, 
gruns of paradise, and many other fruits 
and spices { abundance of dyeiuj; woods of 
various colours, and several kinds of hard 
wood, forming valuable articles of commerce, 
when civilization shall have succeeded 
the present state of biurbarism. Thou- 
sands of flowering shrubs and plants deck 
the woods and ficUls, presenting a boundless 
sphere for the botanist. Among these, the 



smjiwrtkia dmei 1 es particular noiics. Iti 
leaves are large and throw out shoots at thai 
extcemities, but what particularly distiogiiish 
it are its flowmi, whacn are beU^liaped, with 

one convolution, which brings the mouth 
upwards ; they are so large as to hold more 
than half a gallon of water, and, being g«ae> 
tally full, they afford an agreeable relin fs Hi 
natives in thi^ir hot and toilsome jouraeys 
through the woods; while the firuit is cupoui^ 
fiicmedlihe a vaat and eover, and posnpw 
an excellent flavour. There are few Uods 
of quadrupeds on the island, hut of these fnw 
there are abundance: four species ffi wnm 
are Ibund, among which is the bii(Ni«il^ 
his shaggy and capacious front, being wide 
enough between the points of the boras &mc 
three men to sit Many of the fanners poii* 
sess incredible herds of catHe^ to ^ WPi^ 
of 2U or 30,(>{)() ; and there are numerous 
herds runniqg wild abovt t^ pUuns lA 9om 
provinces, xhem ii an animal of the nbn, 
or ass kind, but it dots not appear that sny 
attempt has been made to tame it. Tbs 
porcupine, bi^yioussaa^ tendraes, wild hi)ff% 
•warms of monkeys of eveiy sine and nil, 
and various other quadrupeds, live in perfect 
security in these forests. The Madagascu 
bat, or Harpy of the ancients, is a mosl 
formidable aniuul. It is as large as a hen, 
and its wings extend two feet from tip to tip. 
They hang, with their heads downwards, 00 
tiie top brandiei of the tallest tiees durtog 
the day, but in the avamng they sally ook ia 
great numbers and annoy the natives very 
much, frequently fastening upon their iAMHf 
and inllicling terrible wounds. Of seplilii, 
they have scoq)ions, lizards, centipedes, 
several kinds of snakes, immense spiders, 
chameleons, &c. &c. The breast-leaper is a 
singular animal which we have never seen 
described by any writer except Flacourt. It 
is a kind of lizard which attaches itself to 
tiie tmnks or hnmellia of tiees, and being 
Iteelf of a gvMidih hue is not easily yu- 
ceived. Its principal peculiarity is, its bung 
furnished with little claws or hooks, likethow 
of a bat^ ^ving, on the back, l^s, tail, neelc, 
and lower jaw. If a native approaches the 
tree where it hangs, it instantly leaps upon 
his naked breast, where it sticks so firmlv, 
that, in Older to remove it, it is fraqoenuy 
necessary to cut away the skin with a rawr. 
A vast varietv of the feathered creation, in* 
eluding eagles, flamingoes, a species of 
ostrich, hawKs, paroquets, pigeons, pheasants, 
partridges, wild fowl of every kind, and 
domestic ^ultiy, are found in abundance. 
Singing birds of various kmds enUvoi the 
forests and valleys with their notee,nild diver* 
sify the scene which Nature has so bouuti* 
fuuy spread for these islanders ; while their 
coasts, rivers, and streams, furnish numerous 
tribes of fishes, which afford an agreeable 
variety in their iyod^ and a stiniuUis to ind^f* 
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try and exwtion. The crocodile is an aUu^ wan and the bitterest animosities. Fur cun- 

bitant of all their rivers, and proves a great turies has this infernal troitic t>een the scuur^e 

annoyance to the natives in their aquatic of this beautiful portion of the globe ; and but 

div«iMon». Th«y, howwrar, hunt then wifli for its infiuence, Madagascar woiUd probal^ 

their spears into nets made of strong ropes, at this day afiurd a very different spectacle 

and placed at tlie narrowest passes of the the world than that of a nation of s«vage«i 
stmuns, and by these meana destroy great (TtUe^aUmui.) 
numbers of them. ■ - ■ 

While the surface of the earth is thug rich 



in natural productionSi its bowels are not 
IfliB 80 in the vaaely metali, 



minenla) and 

precious itolKlB which they contain. Iron boat. 
and steel, coppt'f, zinc, tin, lead, and tutaneg, Somk four or five years since, the worthy 
are found in the mountains, a chain of whicn Mr. L was employed in the customs oi 
reaches ncarly'the whole length of the island, excise of Seotiand, whose situation confeireil 
Iroo and steel are smelted and wrought with on him the command of a small sail-boat ; 
considerable skill b^ the natives, and the and in this real idol of his heart, he was eon- 
quality ef Hmmm speamens, wldcli have been alaiitty out at sea, either hi hia official capa» 
brought over and tested, is cqualto any which city, or for recrec^n. Thase eeasolidatioai 
Europe affords. Of gold, there are four dif- of, and reductions in, government offices, 
iimBt kinds found on the island , but it ia which have since be^ more extensively pur. 
believed tibal only two ara native and flieee ened» «•■» ahea^ eomniMieing ; and Mr. 

are of inferior quality, being pale and almost L was threatened with the loss of a 

as sod as lead. The streams from the muun- situation he had filled for years, with pre^ 

tains furnishthe supply of this article, as well bity, and so an to give general satisfaction, 

as stiver, sufBeient for the wants of the inha- On learning the likelihood of this misfoiu 

bitants, who use it principally in manufac- tune befalling him, he said — " For the loss 

taring trinkets and ornaments for their of my place X shall care Uttk, if I am not 

wemeii and flie dueb. It ie aaad, however, deprived of my boat, that boat which I knre 

ttat the Portuguese, who first attempted to like my own child, and for whiehy if I loae it, 

colonise the island, discovered and worked a I shall die broken-hearted." 



^Id mine with considerable success in the Mr. L , though not a veiy young Wu, 

loierior; but their Ubouis wen stopped by was taH, upright, and hale-loonng^witii 

the native chiefs, who, becoming jealous of that fresh complexion, and cheerfulness of 

the establishment of forei^ers in the heart countenance and spirit, which deckre " a 

of the country, gave directions to massacre green old age." He was in perfect health 

the whole party, which was done accordingly, when he spohe thus, and to all appearance, 

Many of their ornaments, in gold and silver, might have seen twenty summers more ; but, 

display great taste and skill, considering they in a few days, the loss of his situation in> 

set deentute of the teoli used by aninai volved that of his boat, and in a few weelDi 

ia a dvilized eoontqr. The only minerab he was dead ! Peace to his manes ! There 

at present known on the island are salt, is no question but that the unfortunate man 

saltpetre, sulphur, and pitch (Piz. AsphaU really died broken-hearted, for the loss of 

toa> Of pveeknae itDiNe they have- a» the ioal,whieh had been tehha *<e^ aa ■ 

abundance of every description in the streams dauj^hter ;" — and when we remember that 

and brooks ; and large masses of rock crystal we have more than once cross^, and sailed 

are found in many of the provinces; these about, the Frith of Forth, in that identical ■ 

alia are manuflKctured by the wyniom ligfafcbaik,«»aghiBrthefiileof itaoiPMrS 



natives into a vanety el emvente and 

tiinkets. uain.T 09 auranaxiTious tbrror. 

Sndi is the idand of Madagascar as it To a couple of ladies, aiitai, and membeM 



legards ihi aatunl productions ; and, with a of a well-known fiunily of fiiends in Noib 
cUmate congenial to the prolongation of folk, the following distresaiag incident^ 



Imman life, it would, under other circum- time since, occurred :~ 

itaneea than thoae in which its inhabitants One nighty the door of their denmtoiy 

have been placed, present a perfect paradise, opened, and, by the sound of light footsteps, 

Bat, to the ignorance of savage Ufe, which they were satisfied of the entrance of some 

|ek allowed tnem to pluck the fruits sp<«ta- person into the chamber ; the curtains at the 

Moasly offered to theur hand, in pease, has foot of their bed iPere hastily undrawn, and 

laeeeeded the gloomy and frightful ravages, a female fii^ure, resembling that of a servant 

vhich the introduction of the slave trade by who hap^)ened at the time to be ill in the 

Barspeans, has iaWir te d . upon Ihen j convei^ house, appeared, and throwing up hm ams, 

iug a garden into a desert, tearing asunder with a groan, or strange g^ittural sound, im- 

the ties which imite society together, and mediately vanished. Exceedingly alarmed, 

a^rding the Ihiitliul causes of ui terminable the Misees G. only sought to shut out from 
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H^ir sight a repetition of the vision, by con- 
cealing their heads beneath the bed-clothes j 
and so they laid till morning ; when, upon 
rising, th^ me thoeked to bdioid, lying 
cold and dead at the foot of their bed, the 
unfortunate invalid ; who, without doubtj 
finding herself worse in the night, had made 
lier mty into the ladies* chamber, and then, 
unable to ask for the medicine and assistance 
she required, had eiKpiied in the attempt. 

Blame, however, must not be attaemd lo 
the Misses G. fitt euperstitious terror having 
in this instance prevented their rising, to aid 
the presumed ghost of their servant, since 
tiv^ InmiaBMi diipaeitiotts are geneially known 
and appreciated ; and, as it does not appear 
that they heard anything of her after she had 
■eemed to vanish, it is probable that when 
Ihe poor woman sank down at the bed*a fi»oly 
the spark of life was already eoctinct. 

Great Marlowe Bucks. M. L. B. 

THE KNtOHTS TEMPLARS. 

Thb historical treatment of the noble frater- 
nity of the Temple is by no means creditable 
to its writers. They are lenled by way of 
KCOid, as they were tortured by cruel perse- 
coton. The Order was instituted about the 



year 1117 or 1118, and they were called 
Templars, says an heraldic manuscript in 
the British Mjaseum, " for that they wero 
placed in n konaa adjoining to, or near to^ 
the Temple of Jenisnlem, by vow and profes- 
sion to bear and wage war against the I'iagans 
and Infidels, and keep ttWk ^spoil and pm- 
Iknation the sacred Sepulchre of our liOvd 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, attempted by Turks, 
Saracens, and Argarins, and other barbarous 
miscreants, pursuing, with maiiee and hoali- 
lity, Christians, and infesting Palestine, or 
the Holy Land, with cruelty, homicide, and 
bloodshed." The fraternity was instituted 
by two Craaadera, who wew aft first joined 
by seven other persons only ; Intt eventually 
the brotherhood increased to such a degree, 
and became ao renowned for vaknr, that tim 
moat i Bnstii o ua nobility in Christendom 
deemed it an honour to be admitted into their 
Order. Matthew Paris must not be number- 
ed with Mr fiiendk, for ha maihi thai 
tfaon^ they at first lived upon almi, " and 
were so poor that one horse sented tiao of 
them (as was apparent from their seals) yet 
they suddenly wand ao insolent, that they 
disdainefl other ordfllSy and iOltod 
withnobiemen. 




Their elandaid, alio lepnaenled in ^ Cnt, 

was block and white. 

In the reign of Stephen, the Templars 
established themselves in London, and the^ 
aflerwaida formed Preceptoriesj as their 
houses were called, in various parts of the 
kingdom. One of these Preceptories, at 
Swinfield, and another aft Hadcney, will be 
found in early volumes of our Miscellany. 

Hundreds of our London readers who in 
passing through Fleet-street, have noticed 
the j^SSfmw M over the portal of Me 7bN9»lp 
may not be aware that the Order exists to tiiis 
day : according to Mr. Mills, it " has now 
its grand master, Bemardus Rayratmdus 
Fabw Falapffaft, ud tiiere arc colleges in 
Kngland, and in many of the chief cities in 
Europe." Mr. Mills observes, in a note, 
** The Templars find no fovonr in the wfea 
of the author of Imnhoe, and Tales of the 
Crusaders. He has imbibed all the vidgar 
piejudices against the order; and when he 



wants a yWitas^ lo fom the shadow of •hit 

scene, he as regrdarly and tniscnipidously 
resorts to the fratemitj' of the Temple, as 
other novelists refer to the church, or to Italy, 
for a aunilar purpose."* So much for lae 
lenden^ <tf kistoneal romenee writing. 

Hlftoiy cf Chivalry. Taa L p. 337* 

OLD WINDSOn. 

AssociATXD as is the town of Windsor with 
some of the eai^ eatabliriied evente of Bii* 



tish history, it is called New, theft it 
not be confoundefl with the village of the 
same name, but of higher anti(|uity, about 
two niikN diatant, adjoining the pauriah of 

Egham, and called Old Windsor. In the 
Domesday-book, this village is said to con- 
sist of one hundred houses, twenty-two of 
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which were exempted firoiu taxes. Previous 
l94he Conqoes^ it is rapottfld Id Imm ftmed 
• slniig pass, and to have bM& flie seat of 

several Saxon kings; but, from the period 
when the Con<^ueror fixed his seat ou the 
Mi(^b(mrin^ hiU, (the present site of Wind- 
sor Castle,) it gradually decayed ; the neio 
town, which sprung up under the protection 
of tte fortress, having superior attiartioiis. 

The village retains its picturesque charac- 
ter beside its more showy neighbour. Its 
diurch is a venerable structure: its walls 
bear ihb haldiiiwiiti of many hotiound 
names, and near the altar is an interesting 
memorial — an old monument, inlaid with 
effigies engraven on brass plates, to the 
mta wij f of Humphrey Michell, Esq. " sur- 
vayor of Queene Klizabeth's castle of Wind- 
sor,'* his wife aad son, who died respectively 
itil598, 1613, and 1621. The dMudiyaid 
hss much of tibat Mmibra and pensive beauty 
which befits a resting-place for wearied 
nature. The principal approach is through 
m mnuam of maiwne elme; 4uid yew and 
tjfpR ' w tiees lend a " behovable '* air of 
peaceful solemnity to the scene. The me- 
morials of celebrated individuals are neither 
few nor^ftr between. Withered- age and 
iaded beauty together lie sleeping here. All 
that now remains of the blooming Mn. Ro- 
Imnod, once the reigning toait of ft wytl 
table, lies in a narrow cell of this haUovred 
ground. Alas ! " get you to my lady's 
chanriber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
ttndc, to tine tmma she nrast eome." The 
latter part of Mrs. Robinson's life was as 
gloomy as her yo\>th had been brilliant : the 
canker-worm of care spoiled her personal 
iMnwIioaey snd she became dropsical; her 
lore wn " tnncd to folly," she lost the use 
of hor fimlw, died in 1800, n^lecied and 
poef at Bnriefield Cjfun, (wittin of 
the paternal palace of her protector,) and 
was interred at Old Windsor. Here, to the 
of the avenue, a pUin mouumental tomb 



has been seised upon her grave, and the fol- 
lowing ttiiee enliit llie sympathy of the lin- 



Of Beauty's islo her dnuphters must dcelHre 
She who fileiMjs hert- wa« fuirest of the dir ; 
Hut, ah ! whilo Naturo on her favourite smOed, 1 
And Ueniua claimed his shore in Beauty's eliUd* 
Evea as tiiey wove a ^nrluid far her brow, 
Sooow psraaifd a wiUovy wnath ol woe. 
UfaDPd Inrld nightihiide with fhe bods of May, 
And twinetl her darkest cyprem with the bay. 
In mildew tears sttn-pert every opening flower. 
Preyed ou the sweeti, and gave the ranker 
Yet O, may Pity's angel from the gtvn. 
The early victim uf nuaCnttUie 
And, as she spriiwi to 
*s Manas < 



May Glory'i 

Mrs. Robinson fied in the prime of. lifii z 
her age, as wdH as that of her dangiiter, in- 
terred with her, was but forty- three years. 
Beneath a similar tomb, beside an agedyew 
tree, liestiM widow of R. B. Sheridan. Hen* 
sure, with her motley and ^Ided train, we 
know, shuns the meditative melancholy of a 
churchy(urd: but many a powerful appeal 
may be made* and peidianee with lasting 
effect, by a vivt to the cenwleqr of Old 
Windsot. 

In tfiie parish is Grove Honse, .bailt by 

Mr. Bateman, uncle to the celebrated Lord 
Bateman. He travelled much, and especially 
delighted in visiting the monasteries on the 
contment On his wtvon home, he fitted up 
the above villa in the monastic ttjie; liie 
bed-chambers being contrived like the cells 
of monks, with a refectory, and every other 
appendage of a monastery, even to a oene- 
tery and a coffin, inscribed with the name of 
a suppositious ancient bishop. Some Gothic 
chairs, bought at a sale of the curiosities in 
this house, are now at Strawberry Hill. 

Near the churchyard, on the bank of the 
Thames, is Old Windsor Manor House, a 
laige brick mansion partly moated, and pre- 
senting the complete similitude of an ancient 
manorial residence. Adjoining the gnNinda 
is Old Windsor Priory. 
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crv'iT. WAR IN 1642. 

[In Miss Aikia's Menmr* of the Court of 
King Charles ike Firti, jwl fmblished, we 
find the following interesting account of the 
citcumstances awl dispoaitioua of Charlea 
and hit Mtamaiit tonnite Hhm dote uf the 
lilBt campaign of tMl WW| uA of tlM tfiat- 
ful ypar 1642 :] — 

In the early part of September, the Earl of 
Bmos quitting Northamplail* put a garrison 
into Coventry and took possession of Wa». 
wick, whence he advanced to Worcester.—* 
Before his arrival, however, Rupert had ai* 
tacked and defeated, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that city, a body of parliamenta- 
riansi under Colonel Sandvsi who fell in the 
•dioii, leaving to the nmiee fhe trophy of 
prisoners and colours, oy which the spirits 
of the royalists were much elated, and their 
opponents inspired with a formidable idea of 
himadf and his troopa. It was at Chester that 
intelligence of this success reached the king, 
who had gone thither Ibr the double puipoae 
of aecurijig that aW end flw adjaeeiit parte 
of North Wales in his favour, and of couiw 
tenanting the feeble attempts of the Karl of 
Derby to make head against the parliamenta> 
riane in Lancaehiie. (fiihiaietunitoSniitw» 
bury, he was attended by a number of gentle- 
men, who offered to raise both horse and foot 
at their own expense. To defray the charges 
of hie incceesing host, Charles nov eetabliHh. 
ed a mint at Shrewsbury, which was stipplied 
vrith siher to a cooaideiable amount by college^ 
plate sent fiom Oxftndi and the fiunily-plate of 
the noblemen and gentiy attached to the royal 
cause. He was likewise persuaded to ask a 
loan from the Roman Catholics of Shropshire 
and Staflbidshife ; which, after aome dilBcu)- 
ties, was obtained. By all these means he 
very suddenly grew in strenjjlh, " almost 
beyond what himself could hope, or the par- 
liament suspect.*** 

The greatest diflRculty which at present 
preaaed upon the kiiug; waa to find arms for 
hie sdldien : few hadTyet arrived fiom HoL* 
land, and the deficiency was to be supplied 
partly by compulsory loans from the traiued 
inumIs, partly nom the ancient armouries of 
hohtemen. Ovnndon thua deacribee the 
ecpiipraent of officers and men : — 

"The foot, all but three or four hundred, 
who marched without any weapon but a 
cudgel, were armed with muskets, and bags 
for their powder, and pikes ; but in the whole 
body there was not a nikeman had a corselet, 
and very few mmkcmera who had twoxds. 
Among the horse, the officen had their fuU 
desire, if they were able, to procure old backs 
and breasts, with pots, with pistols, and cara- 
hhies, fer their two or three flnt laaka, and 

• ]Iay*aBiit«y«f{4pf rtwUpipaii^ 



iwords for the ruat ; themselves, and some 
soldiers by their examplea, having gotten, 
bcaidee their plelob and awwdi, a ' AbiC 

pole-axe." 

The numbers of the royal army at thb 
time are apjiarently not recorded; but the 
foot fbraMd three brigedea, under Sir Jaeob 

Astley, a good officer, and major-general to 
the Karl of Lindsey, commander -in - chiefc 
Then were also two or three renmenti of 
dragoons, besides the cavalry whidi waa un- 
der the orders of Rupert, assisted in the 
command by General Ruthven, afterwards 
Barl of Forth and Brentford, who boie the 
rank of a field-marshal. The king's troop of 
guards, commanded by Lord Bemaid Steward 
was chiefly compoaed of persona of rank and 
quality. Sir Pnilip Warwick, who was of 
tne number, informs us that they calculated 
their united rentals at not less than 1(K>|(MK)/. 
per aniwim. 

It was at the head of thia fene, and very 
shghtly incumbered with baggage, that the 
king quitted Shrewsbur), about the middle 
of October, and directed his march up<n 
London, by Bridgenorth, Wolverhampton, 
and Bimuo^hamy to Kenelworth, then a 
royal eastfa. The Bad ef Baoac, who Md 
been lying ibr some time with his army^ al 
Worcester, in a state of inactivity, put him- 
self in motion on the news of the hmg'a ad- 
raneaysnd sal ftrth to naal hia uWarvids. 
shire, leaving his artilleiy to follow. The 
approach of the royal army gave a severe 
alarm to the parUameut, which immediately 
dispatched members^ aa deputy-LieutenaiilB» 
into several counties, to forward all levies to 
the axjoayf and to make additional ones : pee* 
parationa wen Hhawise aclifdy nada m tt« 
defence of the capital itself, by callin|f ou| 
the trained bands, erertinir fortifications, on 
which the whole pupuiaUonj men, women, 
Bssi^Ubea, iealoudy labosaedj and plantmg 
cannon in the city and suburbs ; — so conok 
pletely the aspect of afikirs was changed ! 

On October the 22nd, the Earl of Esses 
had reached the village of Kinuton, in Was* 
wicksbire, uf which Rupert apprized the 
king, with the iatiuiation that if his mi^eal^ 
thought proper, he might ha brought tc^ 
action. This fUggwtiiW) tiboiigh. of very 
doubtful expediency, was approved by CharieS} 
and in consequence was fought, on the folr 
lowing day, tha hsttfe af £dgehUI» m «sUe4 
from tne ridge oii which the royal army had 
t^ken post, aud from which it descenditd tq 
charge the i>arliamentariau8 in the plain 
below. The king proceeded to tha Ml in 
royal pomp, clad in complete armour, over 
wUich h(} wore a black veivet maut^,. witlt 
the star and George ; and advaanog to tha 
head of the line, ^dressed his soldiers in a 
bold and animating speech — in which, whilst 
<;onUally acl^nowliMiging their love aud zeal, 

It tBMthaBi^.tii!inv»a Ui<t )m ivuhH i* 
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ihait numbers or valour than in tlie justice of 
his cause, and his n||hts, derived from Gk>d 
himself, whose substitute he was. A king- 
tt 'Minn was present in the acti<m with a 
loag train uf heralds and pursuirants; and 
Hm Koyai host was Bdditi«^iaUy iveUed end 
•MonfaeiedvitbMi mMmd lMm,coMMl» 
ing of the ministers of state, the household 
officers and their followers, to the nmnbWy in 
•U, of mure than twelve hundred. 

Events were sufficiently balanced in thif 
first day of battle between Charles and his 
people to enable both parties to lay claim to 
the victory. The loyal troops wiflferad wmA* 
amMf bj the superior artillery of their <ip» 
poneuts ; on the other hand, Rupert's impe* 
tuous charge of cavalry carried all before it } 
but hf {Mtnoing the wgittvct too ftr ftom 
the field, and suffering his troopers to busy 
themselves in the plunder of the enemy's 
bf4&rage, he gave opportunity to Sir William 
BSmntf his re^'iment M hone, to Imok 
in upon the royal infantry, making great 
•laughUffj end nearly to disperse it. On his 
Mtiini to fliB «MW w aetioD, Rupert fbimd 
Hm Mng aad hif two elder sons with a small 
retinue only surrounding them, and the field 
in utter confusion' £ach party now occupied 
Hsalf w cdleeliiiffittMtttlnedMd disooni. 
fited troops : neither was disposed to renew 
the combat ; but the parliamentarians occu. 
pied the field of battle during the night, 
whilst Ch«l0s nkifed to his post on the bUl. 

From the report of burials made to the 
king by the rector of Kiueton, it appears that 
Uttle moi« than thirteen ha»dnd man fttt«s 
botb udoB in this satiaa, though the csmmon 
accounts raise the numbers to five or six 
thousand. It seems probable that the greater 
lata IB privsla men was on the psiiiamwifa 
side; and Ludlow honestly confesses that 
theirs were slain fiying, the king's as they 
i^ood. In persons of note, however, the royal 
army siiffered by far the moft. 

It is a striking fact, supplied by the royal 
histpiian, that whilst supplies of all kinds 
««Te readily furnished by the peasantry to 
the parlianqant's camp, they carefully coa. 
cealed or carried away from the king's troops 
all provisions for man or hoiaej and that 
fthe very smiths hid themselves, that thqr 
might not be onnpelled to shoo horses, <» 
which in those stoney ways there was g^at 
need." This proceeded, he affirms, less from 
any radical dislike H the aansa ot paraaa of 
the king, than from an opinion industriously 
9pread among the people, which he treats as 
a calumny, that the cavaliers were of a 
fierce, faJMy» and licentiowa diaposition, and 
that they committed all manner of cruelty 
iipoo the inhabitants of those places where 
tta cane, of which ipbhaiy was Iha least.** 
He states, that m eonsaquence of this feel- 
ing, on the arrival of the royal army at E<lge- 
lull> *'tb^(f| were very m^uy f;Qq)p«mie8 of 



common soldiers who had scarcely eaten 
bread in eight>and4orty hours before and 
that after we battle, many of the men who 
straggled into the villages for refreshment 
were knocked on the head by the inhabit- 
ants. Judging from the results, the 
woidd appear to haw been the laal victor m 
this field. Essex, whose chamcteristic, how» 
ever, it was to err on the side of caution rather 
than of enterprise, though reinforced imme- 
diately liter the oombat by Hampden witti 
three fresh regiments, relinquished for the 
present the important desigp of idaeing hioft* 
self hetween the royal, armjr and the cuntal, 
aad turasd aaide to Warwick. The king^ 
after resting a day, and appointing Qenersl 
Ruthven to succeed to the command of tha 
Bad of JAndaeyt marched on to Aynho^ to 
make a survey of the defences of Banbanf 
Castle ; and such was the terror he inspired, 
that this fortress, garrisoned by the parliament 
with eight hundred foot and a troop of hosto^ 
was yielded to him without a blow, and maay 
of the soldiers entered his service. 

From Banbury, Charles proceeded to hia 
palace of Woodstock, and to Oxford ; wittdh 
city having been left undefended by the par« 
lament, received him eladly, and remained 
firm to Mas avar aftar* Tha uilveinty saMltad 
no testimonies of its loyalty ; — by pecuniary 
aid from the different colleges, he was ena- 
bled to recruit his troops, in wluch many 
embolics were enlisted, whilst his sick mm 
wounded were received in comfortable qoai^ 
ters. After a halt of only three days, ha 
marched onwards as far as Reading, which 
was desertf^ by its ^rrison at his approach 
Rupert preceding him with his cavalry, en- 
tered Uenley, Abin^on, and other smaU, 
defimoeless towns ui Hbe naighhniwhaad^ 
committia|r " strange violences and toao* 
lences,'^ and brinj2;inj^ away a great booty. \ 
The parliament, roused by the approach* 
ing peril, sent in haste an order to hmeet to 
march up his army for the defence of Lon* 
don: he obeyed, and by tlie beginning of 
November, cantoned his troops !■ the west 
of Middlesex : on the 7th of the month, ha 
came himself to Westminster, where he was 
honourably received by both houaesi and pro* 
iiatad with a ffwhufy finr his aoi very ami* 
mat services. The ijundon apprentices were 
enticed to enlist by an ordinance proclaiming 
them free uu that condition ; and the Scotch 
wera invited to come to the aaHStoaca of 
their English brethren, by the assurance of a 
more sp^dy and effectual {iroceedinfip in tha 
long-promised church-reform, by which, tha 
English establishment was to ba doa^ taAt 
milated to that of Scotland. 

Having thus provided and exhibited thair 
resowees for a raaawsl of tha war^shonU it 
prove inevitable, the parliamant regarded it 
as no derogatasn to dispatch a m c a a a ng er to 
• VVhUdock. 
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44 THE MIRROR 

the king at Roatiing, rlosiring' a safe conduct pray heart^|r and figfat hiMtiifi Mid Qtd wQl 

for a committee of two loidn and four com- bless us.*'* 

oonen to attend his nii^eaiy witii a hnmlila Tlie wbdie army, foiiii«Dd-hpnit]r flwuiiHil 

petition fivm iht two houses, ^le prayer of strong, was drawn up on Tumham Giway 

their petition was, that his majesty would about a mile from Brentford. They were 

appoint some convenient place, within a arrayed chiefly by the Earl of Holland, who 

«nall diateaea of WealmhMter, whew he appeared to take great paint and to p oii w 

would please to leiide until commissioners great skill in martial af!iiirs. He was accom- 

from the pariiament should wait upon him pauied by the Earl of Northumberland, and 

with propositions for a settlement of tUl diiFe- most of the lords who remained with the 

leneea. Witb many proliBsekms of his readi- parliament, and hv many memben of HnB 

ness to treat at any place, and his anxious lower house ; and all were armed. " The 

desire, as father of his people, to put an end general Essex Ukewise took great pains in 

to their nrffivings, Gtumee aeeepled the pro- ttie field, and aceo mpan ied wifli we lorde 

posal, and named Windsor Caaue aa the re- and comnHNia Imn, tode fiom reginnent 

sidence which he should choose, provided the to regiment, encouraging of them ; and when 

garrison thrown into it by the parliameut he had spoken to them, the soldiers would 

iPenirittldvKini. tiiiow up thdr caps and shout, crying, Hey 

The next morning, this answer being read for old Robin The two armies stood 

to both houses, Essex rose and demanded many hours thus facing one another. It was 

whether he was now to pursue or to suspend then debated whether the parliament's army, 

iMWtilities. He was ddcted to suspend tnem, which had greatly the advantage m num- 

and Sir Peter Killigrew was dispatched to hers, should advance to the attack, which 

auixe a like cessation on the king's part ; was the opinion of most of the members of 
; on feadiinp Bi e n t fot d he IbraM flie war parliament wlio wen oiBeers ; but, in the 
renewed. Without regard to the pendinff MBguage of a eOBlemporary historian, ^'God 
treaty, the king had continued to advance, was not yet appeased towanls this nation," 
and taiung advantage of a fog, had ialien by so as to permit this sad war to be concluded 
■ofpriie on a psrt of Hollia*fe leginien^ auarw at a stroke. The eoMien of firtuae, who 
tered there, thinking to overpower it without had already, from very equivocal motives, 
difficulty ; but the brave resistance of this caused a movement to be recalled by which 
small body, of which many were slain, and the royal army would have been completely 
many driven into the river and drowned, gave surrounded, opposed this propoaitien WBO^ as 
time for the regiments of Hampden and did the Earl of Holland, never very hearty in 
Lord Brook to come up, which for several the cause ; and before the consultation waa 
hoars supported doawrae charge of file royal ended, tiie king was observed to be^ draw- 
army, ing off his cairiages and ordnance. " The 
The startling report of cannon WIS heard city goodwives and others," says Whitelock, 
in London, whilst the cause remained un- " mindfiil of their husbands and friends^ 
. known. Bnex, at the loiind, mriwd fiiith aent nanyeart'loadi of pnmtioni and winea, 
from the house of lords, which was sitting, and gocxl things to Tumham Green, with 
mounted his horse, and hastened with which the soldiers were refreshed and made 
such force as he could collect to the rescue merry — and the more when they understood 
of .hie men. The action had ceased on that the king and all lua army were retreated, 
his arrival. Af^er suffering themselves to Upon this there was another consultation, 
he nearly cut in pieces, night coming on, the whether we should pursue them, which all 
remuns of the regiments had quitted the advised but old sotdien of fiMrtime.''— 
field, and the king occupied Brentloni, which These hdd ittoo haiardous, and Essex was 
his troops plundered ; but he bad halted, and of their opinion, and remained quiet; but 
showed no disposition to advance. some of the king's party afterwards confessed 
The eonmum danger united all parties in HbaA Ih&f had n^ at tiiM time boHet enough 
' Am metropolis. During the whole night the to have held fight for a quarter of an hour ; 
city pourwi out men towards Brentford : the that this was the cause of their retreat, and 
trained bands were ordered to incorporate that if pursued, they would have been in all 
with Essex's army ; and fliey marched forth probabiuty entirely broken. So many lia- 
dieeifuUy under Skippon, their able leader, zards had the king incurred ! 
who encou ra ged them, not by a formal orar His army retired for the ni^t to Kingston, 
tion, hot wiw short speeches-HDOW to one and he lodged himsdf at Hampton Court, 
company, now to anothv, as they went along, The next day they retrograded to Readii^, 
to this effect: " Come, my boys, my bone in which having placed a garrison, his ma- 
boys, let us pray heartily and tight heaitfly; jesty, about the end of the month, returned 
I wSl ran the same iortunes and hasnrds to Oxford, ** unsatisfied*' says Choendon, 
with you ; remember the cause is for God, " with the progress he had made, which had 
and for the defence of yourselves, your wives, likewise raised much fiction and discontent 
and chiidieu. Ck)me, my honest, brave boys, • Wluudock. - f Ibid. ' 
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„ the officers, eveiy man imputing 
the oveniglili whkh had been conraiittod to 

the rashness and presumption of others ; and 
Piiuce Rupert in the march contracting an 
inetsooeileable prejudiee to Wilmot, who waa 
then lieutenant-general of the horaettnd was 
not fast in the king's favour."* 

From Reading Charles sent a message to 
boCh h^oaea, fw the purpoae of exculpating 
himself relative to the affair of Brentfonl, 
and of renewing the expression of his desire 
fer' peace. But his professions found little 
ctadtt on either point ; the pariiament ahowed 
themselves for the present averse to enter 
ujfoa fresh uegotiations, and a welcome peti- 
iM» was presented to fhem by flie London 
citizens, in which they were entie^ed to 
proceed no further in the business of accom- 
modation, because evil counsel was so preva- 
km with the king, that he wouU but defaMle 
them. The subscribers added) fliatthmr had 
heard his forces were but weak, and uat if 
ttelord general would follow aud fall Ujpon 
Hmm, mafcing no -delays, for fear of foreign 
fimaa cominjr over, the City, as heretofore, 
wonid with all willingness spend their liveti 
and Ibrlnnea to aaaist the partUmentf 

Owinj^ to vaiiooa impMhnents, this con- 
eluding request was not complied with, and 
Essex remained in his quarters till spring. 

* UuL RebeUiou. f May. 

€f)s public 2^ouvnaU. 

mm TO ram oayuobt. 

CoMK from t]ie crystal chambers of tfiy nst» 
O Light ! the life of slecj>-foiwiken eyes ! 

The Earth lias worn a sorrow, since the west 

Tracktxl thy last footstep ia the purple skies • 

The air is sick with darkOMi. and the breast 
C>f (he old dera sliow haaves with hollow sifha. 

Cut OB thli wond of gloom, and ^ief, and fear. 

Thy torch of sparkling beams ; Fair Li^ii|» ^PMV ! 

CoAiel liDr file earth shows ghastly ; clammy dew 
TmA tte cUll fbrest ; dark the mi>adows lie : 

Miu^ is mute ; all lovely scenta ami liues 
Are dead or hidden : — through tlierack ou high 

Tlie errant mouti her lonely ]>ath pursues. 
Hymned by the wailing winds* that pant and 
aigh. 

Ubb parted nirils o*«r Him eoipse of earth 
BAag glory ftifh: O give the Morning birthi 
There be worn watchers thirsting for that sight, 

Perplesfed with sodden fean, and wan with awe : 
W ffilift have risen, and aioaMd the Ihwloaf 
night; 

And gravBS have yielded bloodleas shapes, to 
draw 

The shivering wretch's curtain : — vague affright 
Hath sat in painted lutlls and huts of stniw, " 
And bound thestnngUag steepen ina chain 
Of ienaled dfeeow. OgMe them breath afalnl 
And there have been Rt«-ni visitants, that haste 

In the thick daikuesij to the watcher's ear. 
Telling unwelcome historii-s of the past; 

AnSi raising from the gloom, with words severe, 
OnlU weakness, error nnliRed or embnced, 
Hawe bid tsKgaUea wrong and shaiaa sfvears 
n aonseieiioe shniiik, aaastaited at Uttm view 



CoomI there are soft, yet w6-provoklng, sprite). 

Bom of light tuacy in the teeming brain. 
That cha»e tlie soul with show of fund delights. 

And baseless hopes, and prises none may gain ; 
Most mocking bliss ; that wakened eenee lequitae 

With bUnk regret*, and disappointment vaia ! 
Ckansl oie the hii^ poesessknis grow too Ikir, 
And madnes* strike the eyes timt find them air! 
Dav liath enough of mourning ! Come, aud still * 

1 tie visiou-angubh. drawn from phantoes tbMHS, 
That strikes the passive sense with i'aocied HL 

A ndda i k e na swatber with distressful dreams 
Of ftiends grown fUse, of hlHer wrongs that chiU ' 

The spirit's trust ; with childish griet that stlWaM 
In teurs most pa-ssiouate from sleeping eyes. . 
And adds a shade to waking miamsi. 

Comau and win bock to earth theinqpraot, Thonght; 
^KhMtet ftrits might grows fearftd when alone; 
Free ttom the slunibi-ring clay wherein it wTooj^lt» 
•■ It seeks to pitTce the veil of mystery thrown 
Betwixt thw st^n aud hiddi-n ; and, distraught 

With souQd:i half-heard, aud eights obseuniw 
shomi. 

Eager and dixsied with its atiaage deUghL 
Thro»ie o*er the gnlfwben LH^andDSalh i 

And Night hath memories. From the broken 
Of warm affection worn in youth's fair spring. 

From loves the tomb hath severed yet not slain ; 
From hopes that onee wees happiness, they hriag '. 

Astndnofsadbeveavensat; whileatrain > 
Of plaintive specttes to the mourrii-r cling. 

Most dear, yet oh ! most thrilling : aud his breath ^ 

Faints at the silent earnestness of Death I 

Life may nut bear such pann of sick regret- 
Alas f most vain ! the task of labonriog still 

Through Day's incessant toil, and wear, and ftet, 1 
They make too heavy. Wake the languid will 

To hope and struggle ;* bid the heart forget. 
A void it roust no( feel, aud canuot fill ; ' 

Chase the fond gloom those dear subduing shades ' 

Cast o'er the soul that craves all strengthening aids. 

Shine through the half-lit chamber, where the iiours 
Creep with slow iiiiscry past the sick man's hed} » 

Allay the restless burning that devours 

The fevered frame when fickle sleej) hath flod; 

Let thy sweet mate, the moming-braath of iowen^ ' 
Cool the hot pulses 4if Us weary head. . 

O ! he hath tossed and yearned in long, long strHi { 

Shed o'er his oonch thy smile, O joy of life I 

Symbol of freedom, open truth and right. 

Shoot thy keen arrows through this gloom below* *. 
Where, in the shelter of aeeomplico night. 

The prowling caitiff strikes lus cowani blow. 
And paie-eyed traitors* whispering bands unite. 

And rapine prowls, and lawless j)iissions ghiw ; 
Shine out, — abash the guilt tliat sliriniu from day. ' 
And icaro its skw^ lilw ^roltaiaa, ftoin their piay 1 : 
Hark! what glad music bnists from Natare^ataagae 

To hail the opening of thy scra»h.«ye I t 
Tlie mountain peaks m glory forto have sprung^ 

Tlie suu-kissed waters si>arkle to the sky ; 
Tlie idr is quick with fragrance ; Earth has flung ' 

Her funeral robe aside : sick pltantoms fly ; 
Vain dreams aud saduess, mystery and shade 
Am flsds 'tis day t Ttie wakened world is glad ! 

Tait's Sdinlnrgh Magaxine* • 



[Aw aModfliie paper on this unusing topic 

occupies nearly seventy pages in the Qitar- 
terly Kevievoy just published, it is an appror 
inme eonapaaion to the aitiele on *< Tlie 
Road,*' which we noticed in a recent number 
of the Review. So far as the provision of 
ainuaement, the Turf paper is suificientiy 
interesting: the subject is pleasantly illua^ 
tialad, %sA the initeK aa^mfei betmyad into 
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plUhed writer than the (^«r/<?r/v author would informed whut horses it waa the royal pWa* 

have employed. It is altogether agreeable, Man shuuM be sent dowaP "Send th« 

light reading, and, uext to Dr. Johnson's post- whole squad," said the king ; " sotne of them, 

chaise companion, ^ts numl^r of llw Revkw I suppose, will win." 

will be the pleasautest fravflling accompani- We find tlie Prince of Wales (George IV.) 

meal. We quote a few of the anecdotes, in J when only in his twentv-aixth year, 

bill MHl oiMm Ami the cheioe of <*liw awimwr«rtiw Deiliy. Im 1789, lie mm* 

IWf ** for the Quarterljf Review, either indi- panied Um Duke of York to York raoes^ 

catet a lamentable lack of literary novelty, ur where he purchased his famous hurse Tra-> 

MOM stianjK pecveraion in the taste ui its veller, by Highflyer, which ran the grand 

imlwi] match againrt Umi late DtiIbB af Bdffind't 

Grey Diomed, on which it is supposed there 

GeofgB III. and IF . ma mora nooney depending than was ev«« 

George IIL, though not much a lover of befiMPt known, or has ever been baaid of since* 

tiie tttff, gnva U some encouragement as a But it was in the yearn 1790 and 1791 All 

national pastime ; in the fourth year of his his late Maji'sty's stud wa.s so conspicuous— 

reigni however, EcKpse was finled, and frum the days ui Baronet and Escape, the formet 

thai period may Engtiehrmdk^iedatedl notedoui ftr winaiag Cho Aseok OttdaHdn^ 

figM|,n IV. outstripped all his ro^al prede^ beating eighteen ])lcked horses of England^ 

eessors on the turf, in the ardour ot his pur- with twenty to one against him ; and tbtt 

suit of it, and the magnificence of his racing latter, for his varioun races against Grejf 

wMilislinieBt Indeed, epithet "de. Diomed, which caused his i^al owaei^ 

lightinj^ in horses," — applied by Pindar to retirement from Newmarket. This is now 

Hiero, — mig^t be appUed to him, for no man an old stoiv j and though we should be 

conkl have been fonder of them tfisn he was, among tha OMl la lajr— 

and his judgment in everj'thing relating to " Cune on the coward or perftdioas tnn>;iie 

them was considered excellent. He was the That darm not e'en to king* uvow the truth." 

breeder of several first-rate raoe-horse^ vet we think the Jockey Club dealt rathev 

■inengtl irhidi mem 1l^lshenr» ^ tin of nardly by the young prince, and hevM^mliS 

Eleanor, the only winner of tne Deiby and right in refusing their invitation to letum. 

Oaks great stakes, &:c. &c. Our present We wish for proof before we condemn ; and 

giacious monarch — bred upon another ele« we think proof was wanting here. Where 

nBSBt--4M no taste for this sport ; but eon- weie the w d wi to tilt jocwey to kse, and 

tiaued it for a short time after hij^ brother's where was the money von 1^ lotillg P—Wa 

death to run out his enga^ments, and altw> can hear of neither. 

with a view of not tlumring a damp over a After quitting Newmarket, his lafe Majesty 

pastime of saeb lu|^ interast to his subjects, was a great suppoiter of country races, send- 

It was at one time given out, that his Ma- int^ such horses as Knowsley, by Sir Peter, 

ies^ ha<l consented to keep his horses in and others nearly as good, to mn beats for 

naining, praieUkdhe did not leee mare than plales ; ind ba |milwnlarly pstimtiaed flta 

4,000/. per annum by them, but such has not meetings of Brighton and Lewes, which 

been the case. A royal stud, however, still acquired high repute. But Bibury was his 

exists at Hampton Couit, aud the following favourite race-gruuud j where, divesting hiuv* 

edabniid horses and mares are now there,— self of tha shawlea of slal^lw appealed as* 

namely, an Arab, given to George IV. by private gentleman, for several years in succes- 

{eliem I) the lute Sir John Malcolm ; tha sion, an inmate of Lord Sherborne's family^ 

Colonel, Wfllerioo^ Ttanbj, and Ranter, as and with the Duke of Dorset* then Loid 

stallions ; Maria, Pbsthuma, fleur-fle-Lds, SadniUa, for his jockey. Durii^ tlw last 

besides several other mares, some with foals ten years of his Majesty's Hfe, racing appiear' 

to his own horses, and some to Sultan, yEmi- ed to interest huu more than it had ever dona 

Uus, Cand, Priiun, and oHiatB, the bol bafbia; and hjrthe encouragement hetteoi 

horses of the day. If we may judge from gave to Ascot and Goodwood, be coutributtrd 

the last two sales of the yearlings — eighteen towanls making them the most fashionable 

bringing within a trifle of 4,01)0/. — his Ma- and by far the most a^^reeable meetings — we 

jesty may find breeding not a losing game ; believe we may say — m the world. Perfaaf» 

and it is worth}* of remark, that in his stud, the day on which his three favourite horses 

a regard is paid to what is tenned slotrt came in fics^ second, and third, for the cud 

biMf. at tile utter place, was one of the prondsrt vt 

Sotne amusing anaedotSa are on MMnd his life, 

touching the rather incongruoas asjiociation The last time Georj^ IV. was at Ascot 

of our sailof-king with the turf, one oi^ which was in 1829, but he lived to hear of the next 

«e will vanturo to repeal PWffia u sly to tha yearV meeting. Ha was on the bed of 

first appearance of the royal stiul in the name death; and so strong was the " ruling pas- 

of WiUjam IV., the trainer had an audience sion iu thia awful bour^ani bis luyesty 
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«u ii«B atMM hb Iwnr was >a— Wnt an 
tipiin WM teat Ii> him iwty m w * 

PMrioualy to 17^ iStwim trvre only two 
meetings in the year at Newmarket for the 
puroose of lunning hones, one in the spring, 
■ad anottier in October. At prenent there 
aie leven, distinguished by the following 
terms : — Tlie Craven, in compliment to the 
late Earl Craven, commencing on Ea^iter 
Monday, and instituted in 1771- Tlie PM 
Spring, on the Monday fortnight following; 
the Second Spring, a fortnight after that, 
and instituted 17^3. The Jui^, commonly 
early in that month, instituted 1753. Tho 
First October, on the first Monday in that 
month ; the Second October^ on the Monday 
fintnigiit fbllowing, iastitnted 1 762 ; and the 
Third October, or Houghton, a fortnight 
afterwards, instituted 1770. With the last- 
mentioned meeting, which, weather permit- 
ting, generally lasts a wedt, and at which 
there is a great deal of racing, the sports of 
the turf close for the year, with the exception 
of Tarporley, a very old hunt-meeting iu 
Cheshire, now wtntf abandoned ; and a 
Worcester autumn meeting, chiefly for 
hunters and horses of the farmers withm the 
hunt. 

AKhough other places claim precedence 
over Newmarket as the early scenes of public 
horse-racing, it is nevertheless the metropolis 
of tha turl^ and the <mly place in this iriand 
where there are more than two race meetings 
in the year. It does not apjtear that races 
took place thora previously to Charles ll.'s 
tioMS but Simon d'SweSy in his Journal, 
speaks of a horse-race near Linton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, iu the reign of James I., at 
wUeA town noal of ^ company slept oa 
Uie night of the race. 

The racing ground on the heath has been 
the property of the Jockey Club since the 
year 17o3. A great advantage is gained hem 
by giving the pbwer of preventing obnoxious 
persons ooming upon it during the nnsetings ; 
and it would be well if the^ power were 
oftener flaoerted. Betting posts are pHaoBd 
on various parts of the heath, at some one of 
which the sportsmen assemble immediately 
after each race, to make their bets on flie 
one that is to follow. As not more than 
half an hour elapses between the events, the 
scene is of the most animated description, 
and a atranger would imag;ine tiiat all the 
tongues of Babel were let loose again. No 
country under the heavens, however,produces 
such a scene as this, and he would feel a 
diflfcultly hi reconciling the proceedings of 
those gfentlemen of the betting-ring with the 
accounts he might read the next morning in 
■ %m newspapers a/S the distressed state of 
K g riftii d , " What do you bet on this race, 
^locd ?** says a vulgar-lpiokiog oumi« on a. 
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dmblif iMok, vMl «a Aecking had hat* 

'* I want to back the field," says my lord. 
"So do /," says the leg. "I'll bet 500 to 
SOO you don't name the winner,*' cries my 
brd. " 111 take ^ir," sndaiaM the le|^. 

" ini bet it you," roars my lonl . " Vlldouhfe 
itt"" bellows the leg. Done," shouU the 
peer. •* Treble itF» « No." The bet » 
entered, and so mudi fiw tr anting to Utek 
the field; but in love, war, and horae-racing, 
stmtagem, we believoi is allowed. Scores «f 
tneh scenes as diis take place in tlvtse 
mentous half hours. All bets lost at NeW^ 
market are paid the following morning, in 
the towu, and J0,0<)0/., or more, have been 
known to exchange hands iu one day. 

The principal feature in Newmarket is the 
New Rooms fi>r the use of the noblemen and 
gentlenen of the Jockev Club, and others 
who are members of the Hoomt oHfy, sitoated 
in the centre of the town, and affording 
every convenience. Each member pays 
thirty guineaami lua e&tiaaee,and six guiatep 
annually, if he attends— otherwise nothin|^ 
The number at present is hfty-seven ;— -two 
black balls exclude. 

On entering the town from the London 
side, the first object uf attraction is the house 
long occupied by the late Duke of Queens- 
berry, but at present in a disgiaeefid state of 
decay. " Kingston House is now used as 
a " hell '* (sic transit gloria '.) ; and the 
palace, the joint-work of so many royal archi- 
teetoy is partly occupied by a training groom 
and partly by his Grace of Rutland, whose 
festivities at Chevelev, during the race meet- 
ings, have verv wiseW been abridged. The 
Karl of Chestetfiela has a house just on 
entering the town, and the Marquis of Exe- 
ter a most convenient one with excellent 
■tabling attached. The Dnhe of Kcfamood, 
Mr. Christopher Wilson, father of the turf, 
and several other eminent sixjiismen, are also 
domiciled at Newmarket during the meetings. 
But the Uott of the place wiltbe the princely 
mansion now erecting for Mr. Crockfonl, of 
ultrsHipcttting notoriety. The pieasaunce of 
Ada iittukt eenstato of sixty acres, already 
inekwed by Mr. Crockford, within a h^|;n 
stone wall. The houses of the Chifneys are 
also stylish thin^. That of Samuel, the 
reno w n ed jockey, is tipon a large scale, and 
very handsomely furnished — the Duke of 
Cleveland occupying apartments iu it during 
the meeting. That of William Chiiuey, 
the trainer, is stiU larger, and, when finished, 
will be perhaps, barring Crockford's, the 
best house in Newarket. Near to the town 
ia the etnd fmn of LeaA Xtfwiher, where 
FMttsan, and a large number of brood mates 
are kept — the latter working daily on the 
farm, which is said to be advantageous to 
tibem. Within a few milei we haive Lower 
Hare Park, the seat of Sir M;u-k Wood, with 
Upper Hare Park, Geaeol Qxosvenor's, &c. 
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nt ateUM of Newmaricet an not oKogoliMr 

90 gooa as we should expect to find them. 
Of the pablic ones, perhaps those of Robin- 
■oBi Eowiids, Stephenson, and W«bb*s (now 

Ifb Cuekfrid*^), we thn beet. 

• - « 

Vohtminout /fViV^. — Richard Baxter, 
fheeminent divine and nonconformist, was a 
most yoluminous writer, and his worlcs are 
eiiflcient to make n lihnuty of themstbee; 
Above 145 distinct treatises of his compoii* 
tion have been reckoned ; of which four were 
folios, 73 quartos, 4d octavos, and 19 in 
tewlvee end* twenty^ftviiB, bewde s sii^^ 
sheets. In the reign of James II., he was 
committed prisoner to the Kitig's Bench, by 
a warrant from the execrable Judge Jefferies, 
who iieated this worOiy nan at his trial in 
Ihomostbmtal manner, and reproached him 
with having written a cart Iqad of books, 
''•vecyone ^afidtofaedHumttidtMiaaonai 
an egg is fiiU of meat.** ♦ P.T.W, 

A Gooseberry Picker. — His duty is to 
hover about, to watch his patroness' wants 
and wishes ; escort her, if she require it, to 
tin aupper-room, make way for her, aud 
secure a place for her, stay by her, until 
somebody comes up with whom she wishes 
to flirt, and then wittidraw, and give . his 
place to thai person ; to be constantly on the 
fm vitfCj to take otF the attention of any 
voting protegee^ if necessary; to hunt up 
nis patroness* shawls; call up her carriage; 
and if required go out shooting or sailing 
with her husband, (as the case Qiay be,) on 
the shoitest notice. — Hook. 

Gigaiith Sttam-ioat, —Hie dimanaions of 

the Monarch Edinburgh steamer, launched a 
few days since, are as follow: extreme length, 
206 ft. U iu.; width of deck, 37 ft.; width 
outside the peddles, 54 ft. 4 in. ; length of 
keel in the treatl, 166 ft.; length iu deck 
from the stem to the taffrail, 1 93 ft ; depth 
in hold, 18 ft. The extreme length given 
above is within two feet of the largest ship 
in the British navy ; she is larger than any 
of Uis Majesty's fingates, and longer than 
onr 84-gun ships, mrtonuage is somewhat 
more thuu 1,200 tons, and the accommodation 
below is so extensive, that she will make up 
140 beds : and 100 pex^ns may cpnveniently. 
duminhr ' 



it^nment/or Debt. — By the return of 
persons imprisoned for debt :u 1 S3^, in Eng. 
land and VVales, just printed by order of the 
House of CoAimpns, it appears that the gram 
nnmber was 16,470; of whom maintained 
themselves, 4,093; so that threo-fourths of 
the whole were too poor to provide them selves 
witti bieaiL— IVnat. 



Lord Byron^ti may not be generally 
known that the present Lord Chancellor 
Brougham is the real author of the iamous 
artich} in the Makeif A JIsswht, on Bynm'b 
juvenile production, Hours of Idtenest; for 
which Jvttltey was so severely takeii to task 
in the satire, BngU*h Banln and Hcotch 
Mniewers, We have this fact from autho- 
ntr on which we can place the 
timnee.-'Edindiwgh Obserwr, 



Hats. — Father Daniel relates, that 
Charles II. made his public entry into Roue& 
in 1449, he had on a hat lined with nw 
vehret, snd siitmounted with a plume' or toll 
of ftadiers. He adds, that it ia from this 
entry, or at least under this reign, that the 
use of hats aud ca^w is to be dated, which 
heneefivth began to take place, of the di^a- 
n)ons and hoods that had f)een worn before. 
The ecclesiastics of Brittany and the canons, 
previous to this time, used to wear no other 
than n kuidof cap; ajul from hence atoaa 
the s^iare cape worn in coUegea.— 1. K i. 

Quid pro Quo. — Don Pedro de Toledo 
beiog at the court of France, and cunven>iBg 
with Henri Quatre, said to that prince, 
in allusion to the iU-built French churchy 
that no one was "worse lodged in France than 
God." To which the king replied—" Wa 
Frenchmen lodge the Ahuiirhty m — htsrtf^ 
and not betteon fiwr waw, as you 6o5l^ 
Spain." Fkrnakdo. 

Churches in the Vnited States.— la 1831, 
there were more than 12,000 churches in the 
United Stales. The principal rdigioui 
nominations were Baptists and MethodfRhl^ 
who ha<l altogether 4.484 ; Presbyterians, 
1,472; Congregationalists, 1,381'; Rpiaco- 
palians, 922; Roman Catholics, ^Mf BHleh 
Reformed, 602; Universalists, 298; Lu- 
therans, 240 ; Unitarians, J 27 ; Calvini^tic 
Ba])tists, 84 ; Swedenborgiahs, 73 ; and 
Moravians, 56 ; the FriOKls, 462 societies; 
and the Jews, il6 synagogues. .W.O.G. . 

f'fn/ lifer rack other. — It appears that 
there were two persons, of the. name of Dr. 
John Thomas, not easily to be distinguished ; 
for 8omel»o<ly (says Bishop Newton) was 
s[K'aking of Dr. Thomas, when it was asked, 
Which Dr. Thomas do you^ean?" — ♦* I>r. 
John Thomaa.**— **They are both named 
John." — " Dr. Thomas who has a living iif 
the ci^.*' — " They have both hvin^ in the 
city.**—- ^* Dr. Thomas who is chaplam to the 
King."—" They are both chaplaina to the 
King." — " Dr. Thomas who is a very good 
preacher." — " They are both good preachers.'* 
— *'Dr. Thomas who aqmnts.**— •< TW 
both squint** Hugr wen» afterwards both 
bishops. P. T. W. . 

Printrd and published bi/J. LIMBJRD, 143, Strami, 
(ntar Somersfl Uu»fe.) J^mdun ; soid by O. O. 
BMAiXIS. bo, Rue Aeuvs, St. Jugustim, Pom: 
eSAHLES JUOSL, AwK^Mf; aMTty att JtoM^ 
— vsutd BiMilusUen, 
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RormiDAM. 



EorTBBOAii it a place of tterling inteiMt to 
Ibt English reader. Its imporli of hard> 
ware, cotton, and woollens from our flourish- 
ing seats of manufacture, are extensive, and 
ili ammmeial indtistxy is untiring; but, 
apart from this gratifying recognition, Rot- 
terdam is remambered in literary history as 
the birthplace of £iasmus, and the n^ideuce 
of Bayle. 

Rotterdam is situate in Lat. 51° 55^' N. 
Lon. 4° 29^'. E. near the mouth of the Maese, 
in South Holland. It ranks next after Am- 
■tadam in ezteni, wealth, and enterprise, and 
has been accustomed to hold the first place 
in the assembly of the states among the 
mudler cities. It is of triangular form, ths 
longest side extending k mile and a half in 
the direction of the nver. On the land side 
it is surrounded by a moat, but has no wall. 
The Rotte, which here unites with the Bbese, 
and from which the town takes its nam^ 
enters it from the north ; but during its course 
through the city, is divided into two channels, 
supplying numbeiless caods^ whidi abound 
here more than in ai^ ofliet place thioughoiit 

Vol. xxii. B 



the country. Some of these canals aaa so 

large as to admit vessds of considenUe 
burthen to land their cargoes at the ware- 
houses of the merchants. Many of them 
an also margined with trees; and, as the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide twice a daj 
prevents the stagnation of their water, they 
become a source of pleasing recreation to the 
inhabitants. Over some m tiie caiMds are 
drawbridges ; but over others, the bridj^fs are 
permanent, except for the breadth of three 
feet in the centre of the arch, where there is 
a plank openii^ upon hinges, in order tor 
afiurd a passsge rar the masla of snaQ 
vessels. 

The houses aiebidtt of small bricks, in a 

peculiar style of architecture., lEhey are very 
lofty, and, in many, the higher stones project 
over those beneath, so as to place the upper 
part of the building several net out of we 
per|iendicular. In their interior accommo- 
dations they are convenient rather than ele- 
gant. The windows aie much larger than 
what is usual either in France or Kngland. 
Some have mtnots attached to theniy in such 

616 
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a manner that the penon inside can see at 
his ease whatever oecun in ttie itieet, io 
both directions. In many houses the pfround 
floor is not inhabited, but merely serves, 
vith its gate and aiched passage, for aa 
Mtsance to the wanhonaea. The streets are 
generally long and narrow, and some of them 
so similar in appearance as often to mislead 
ffaeatnmget. llie Boomtjes, corruptly caUed 
Boom-quay, is the finest. It eilnids along 
the Maese, and thus commands a pleasing 
prospect over that river. The small house in 
which the eekibiated Bavle resided, while he 
held the professorship or philosophy and his- 
tory here, is situated in this stieet, and is 
still pointed out to strangers. 

" The public bnildinga an remarkable 
neither for number nor elegance. The Stadt- 
house is an old fashioned brick ediiice ; the 
Exchange, aa oblong, with a covered walk 
on each side. The cathednd of 8t Lamenco 
contains an exquisitely wrought screen of 
brass, by which the choir is separated from 
ihe rest of the dmtdl. Ita aonunit also 
commands an extensive prospect, exhibiting 
the Hague, Lejden, and Dort, in different 
directions. This cathedral contains the 
monumpit of admiial De Witt Rolteidaiii 
enjoys the advantages of a public library, a 
cabinet of antiquities, and one of natural 
history: an academy of sciences was also 

ftunded here, in 1771.** 

Tlie celebrated statue of Erasmus is placed 
in a conspicuous situation on one of the 
canals. An engraving of this memorial, as 
well as of the house m which Erasmus was 
bom, has already appeared in our MisceUaay. 
(Vol. vii. page 3S5.) 

" This ttnrn also gave birth to the eele> 
brated Vanderwerfe, whose works vrere so 
highly esteemed by the elector palatine, that 
he conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood, ennoUod his descradanta, and accom- 
panied theae marks of favour by the more 
solid testimony of a liberal pension and seve- 
ral valuable presents. This painter excelled 
In hiatorical auljecta. His brother, iMer 
Vanderwerfe, who distinguished himself as a 
painter of portraits, was born near this city." 

The vicinity of Hotterdam, though flat, is 
.ttuddy sfaaddw with villaa, with ganlens sjod 
pleasure-grounds. On many of the entrances 
are inscribed characteristic mottoes; as 
" Hope and repose," — " The Abode ofBeace,** 
Peace is my gaiden,"— ^ Convder those 
heneatli you." 

Aa a commercial emporiumi Rotterdam 
enjoys seven! advantages. The navi|^tion 
of the Maese brings to it an extended mland 
traffic. The ice breaks up earlier in spring 
than at Amsterdam, and a single tide wafts a 
vessel from its quays to the main sea; 
whereas the navigation of the Zuyder Zee 
to the Texel is intricate and tedious. In 
antiquity it may also claim superiority over 



th^ last-named dty. It was a privileged 
town, secured by rortificationa, ao eaity as 

the thirteenth cenhiry. Its prosperity pro- 
pessiveiy increased Drum that period, till the 
. mvaaion by Fitanee in 1795. Dimng ita 
connexion with that power, so gruat and so 
rapid was its decline, thar while in 18(>2 its 
number of ships amounted to 1,7^, in ltMI8 
it had sunk to 65, and in the sahseqnent 
years its trade was utterly extinct. On the 
restoration of general peace in 1^14, its ship* 

J>ing interest sprung up again with wonder- 
energy, insomueh th« the number of 
vessels in 1817 nearly equalled that in I8()2. 

" Its commercial transactions are chiefly 
with the north of Europe; by much the 
greater proportion of its tonnage being ea> 
gaged in transporting the bulky productions 
of the Baltic, con, timber, flax, and hemp. 
Hw peeidiar oonunerce of the town may be 
laid to.be madder^ geneva^ and refined aiigar.* 



ORBRRm 

Caamnna were first planted in Britain one 

hundred years before Christ ; and afterwards 
brought liom Flanders, and planted in Ken^ 
with soeh aoceeas, that an orehard of fliiity* 

two acres produced, in the year !54(), \,00i)L 
Miller has enumerated a great variety ; but 
since his time, their culture has mucix in- 
creased. 

" Cherries (says Shirm) are a fruit which, 
from their sweetness mixed with a pleasing 
acidity, quench the thirst, allay the fever of 
the blood in the heat of summer, and psove n t 
the bad humours to which we are but too 
liable at this season. In the first place, 
the^ quen^ fin ditnt by their sharpness, 
whieh contracts the glands, cools the parched 
tongue, and moistens the dry palate. This 
method of appeasing the thirst in hot wea- 
ther ia much to be prefenred to ^ those 
drinks with which we fill ourselve.s, and 
only the more increase our heat and perspi- 
ration. But, besides the cherries quenching 
OUT thint in the most pleasing way, they 
have a cooling quality, which tempers the 
heat of the blood, calms the animal spirits, 
of which the too great impetuosity and agi- 
tation affect and weaken the nerves Thua 
the wholesome juice of the chLiries, their 
acidity, and their astringent virtue, cuol us 
delightfully in the great heats, jireveut the 
bloo<l from being too thick, tliin the fluidOy 
and keep them from corrupting." 

Peacham, author of the Complete Gentle- 
man, published in the reign of James I., who 
was reduced to poverty in his old age, and 
chiefly subsisted by writing little penny books 
for children, says : " July 1 would have drawn 
in a jacket of light yeUow, eating dkmies, 
with nia ftoe and boaom 8ttn>bumt.'* 

• Abrid^ in fhsaMdn,ftamths Cabinet C;3fel»> 

pcedia, voL vii. 
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Sir Hugh Piatt, in his Garden of Eden, 
relates the fuUuwiag curious anflodote of • 

chen}-tree: — " Sir Francis Carew, on Queen 
JElixabeth's visit to him at Ueddmgtuu, in 
Sumyi led her Majesty to a cherry-tree, 
whose fruit he had of purpose kept back 
from ripening, at the least, one month alter 
all cherries had taken their iareweil of Eng- 
land. This aecnt he perfimmd by atniniug 
a tent, or cover of canvass, over the whole 
tree, and wetting the same now and then 
with a scoop or horn, as the heat of the 
weather required ; and so by withholding 
the simbeams from reflecting upon the bt'r- 
lies, they grew both great and were very long 
Iwftre they had gotten their perfect cherry- 
colour; and when he waa assured of her 
Majesty's coming, he removed the tent, and 
a lew sunny days brought them to their full 
mtanfy.** P.T.W. 



TALKS OF THB TOMB. 

Can any of our readers offer a satisfactory 
solutioa of the following horrible phenomena, 
which we eKtiact fiom Captain AJesan- 
dei*8 recent very entertaining Transatlantic 
Sketches ? and which we think unique in 
the order of the hideous : — 

" It is not generally known, that in Baiba* 
does there is a mysterious vault, in which no 
one now dares to deposit the dead : it is in a 
dnachjaid near flte seaside. In 1807>the 
first cofiBn that was deposited in it, was that 
of a Mrs. Goddardj in 1808, a Miss A. M. 
Chase was placed in it; and in 1812, Miss 
Bl Chase. In the end of 1818, the vault was 
opened for the body of the Hon. T. Chase ; 
Iwt the three first coffins were found in a 
coafiiied statu, having been apparently tossed 
from tiieir places. Again was the vault 
opened, to receive the body of an infant, and 
the four coffins, all of lead, and ver}' heavy, 
veie (foimd) much disturbed. In 1816, a 
Mr. Brewatw'a boily was placed in the vanlt, 
and again great (lisonler was apparent among 
the coffins. In lbl9,a Mr. Churke was placed 
in thevantt; sad* aa before, the coffins weie 
.in confusion. 

Each time that the vault was opened, the 
coffins were replaced in their proper situa- 
tions: that is, uuee on the gnmno, nde by 
tide, and the others laid on them. The 
vault was fhen regularly closed; the door, 
(a massive stone, which required six or seven 
nun to move,) waa cemented by maaoas} 
and though the floor was of sand* then weie 
no marks of footsteps, or water. 

The last time the vmjlt was opened was in 
1819. Lord Combermere was uen present ; 
and the coffins were found thrown confusedly 
about the vault — some with the heads dowut 
aod others up. What eouhl have occasioned 

£2 



this nhenomenon ? In no other vault in the 
ialaad has this ever occurred. Was it aa 
earthquake which occasiuncd it, or the efiectV 
of an inundation in the vault ? 

In England there waa a parallel occurrence 
to this, some years ago, at Haunton, in Siii^ 
folk. It is stated, that on openin*^ a viuilt 
there, several leaden coffins, witli wooden 
cases, which had been fixed on biers, wera 
foimd displaced, to the g^at constemtftiou of 
tlie villaj^ers. The coffins were again placed 
as before, and the vault properly closed, when 
again another of the family dying, they were 
a second time found displaced ; and two 
years alter that, they were not only found all 
off their biers, but one coffin, (ho heavy as 
to require eight men to raise it,) was found 
on the fourth step, which led down to tlie 
vaults ; and it seemed perfectly certain, that 
no fattman hand had done this. 

As yet, no one has satisfactorily accounted 
for the B&rbadoes or the JBLaunton wonder. 

naiiowaifB maxiiio. 

Certain of the industrious classes are apt, 
without consideration, to grumble and mur- 
mur at the luxuries of the wealthy, which, 
in reality, are tiie means that find bread, 
and employment for thousands. Amongst 
exi>ensive luxuries — which may now, m- 
deed, considering the universal cultivation of 
mii8ie,be ranked as necessaries — piano-fortes 
cannot fail to be eniunerated ; and the fact 
that Broadwood alone makes, on an avera^ 
700 per week (!) — as «»e of ms workmen i»> 
fimned a member of fiie writer's family — will 
prove the astonishing number of various arti- 
sans which this branch of business only 
employs and supports. Bnt, it will be n»> 
tnially asked, how does he find a sale for so 
many The answer of Mr. B. to this qties- 
tion, when proposed by a friend, who went 
to hia warehouse to try a piano-forte, was— 
" It is not by the sale of my instruments 
that I find the business answer, so much as 
by their hire : old and new are equallv pro- 
fitable in this respect ; and, in truth, had I 
my choice^ I would prefitt letting my piano- 
fortes to selling them." 
Gttat Maruw, Bwkt. M. L. B. 



BSCAFS PROM TORTURB. 

Sbvbkal soldieis of Montgomery's Highland 
regiment were taken prisoners by the Ameri- 
can Indiana. Allan Macpherson, one of 
them, witnessed the miserable fate of his 
comrades, who had been tortured to deaUt 
by the Indians ; and seeing them preparing 
to commence the same opc^rations upon him- 
self, made signs that he had something to 
communicate. An interpietw was brought ; 
and Macphereoii told them, that if his life 
wss spared for a few minutes, he would dis* 
dose tile secret of an extraordinary medicine^ 
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which, if applied to the skin, would cause it saying as a queen, ^< Then," said Margareh 

io iwitt the gtrong wt blow of • tomdmirk, <*yimr majesty ought to grant me a paraon.* 

or sword ; and that if they would permit him " But what assurance can you give me," 

to go into the woodH, with a guard, to collect returned the queen, " that you' will not repeat 

the plunts proper i'ur this medicine, he would the attempt ?" ' 

prepare it, and aUow the experiment to bo Maigaiet replied, ''Bfadam, a Ikmirwliidi 

nuiae on hiH own neck, by the Ktrongeifc and is granted under restraint is no more a fa- 

nost expert warrior among them. vour; and in so doing, your majesty would 

Thb story coiiily gained upon the super- act against me as a judge." 

•titious credulity of the Indians, and the re- The queen was so mraek with lier beha- 

qneKt of the Highlander was compliwl with, vionr, that sh^ gave her a pardon, and a safe 

Being sent into the woods, be soon re- conduct out of the kingdom."— Feknando. 

turned with sndi plants as he chose to pick , 

up. Having boiled theie herbH, he ruhtied «tfflte flrttf 

his neck with their iuice, and laying his jFt w mt w* 

head on a log of wood, desired the strongest «Z!ZIL 

man among them to strike at his neck with vommi* 

his tomahawk, when he would find that he On the 5th of June, 1B27, en eaeavation was 

could not make the smallest impression ! An made at Pompeii, in the presence of the 

Indian levuUiug a blow with all his might, King and Queen of Naples, which was one 

cut with such foiee, that the head flew off to of the most successful ever lememhered, <Mi 

the (listaiioe of several yards. occount of the abundance and qualit}' of the 

The Indians were fixed in amazement at objects discovered. The spot chosen for the 

their own credulity, and the address with operation was a mansion, in which there liad 

which the prisoner na<l escaped the lingering been previously discovered a very beautifi^ 

death prepared for him ; but, inKtoad of being fountain in Mosaic, bordered with shell-work, 

enraged at the escape of their victim, they and nearly similar to another that had been 

were so pleased witii liis ingenuity, that they Ibimd in a contiguous boose. From the 

lefiained from inflicting further cnt*. Ities on midst of the basin loie a small column oT 

thMNmaander of their prisoners. — FaiuiAitno. marble, on which was placed a genius of 

bronze, holding in its leilt hand a bird, with 
its wings expanded, fiom flie heak of which 

MAiiQARBT LAMBRUW. tho Water issoed, Ottd then fell back info the 

Thk husbnnd of Margan«t Lambmn having basin. A theatrical mask, also of marble, 

died of grief, occasiuuud by tlie death of his imbedded in the bottom of the niche, poured 

mtsliess, Mary Queen of Scots, Margaiet Ibrih in its torn another stream of water. 

Ibrmed the resolution to avenge the death of Before one of the feet of the fountain was a 

her husband and mistress ui)on Queen Eli- little bronze statue, in a sitting i)osture, with 

labeth. To accomplish her purpose, she a basket in the left hand, and a cap on its 

assumed a man*s habit, and repaired to the head : apparently representing a Phi^ian 

Knglish Court ; but, as she was pushing shepherd, clothe<l in a short txmic, and evi- 

through a crowd, to ^t near the queen, she dently no connexion with the place where it 

dropi^ one of hex pistols. This being ob- was fbond. On the marble pedestal there 

8er>'v<l, she was seized and brought l>efore was a beautiful piece of sculptiue^ icp t csen ^ 

Klitaboth. who examine<1 her strictly ; when in^ a child, half naked, lying asleep, grasping 

Macj^aiet applied, '* Madam, though 1 appear in one of its hands a httle basket, and ou one 

tn flku habit, I an a woman ; I was serersl iMe of it a ?ase owef tuiu c d ; its chiflies were 

years in the service of Queen Mar}-, whom of a peculiar nudce. Before the other foot of 

you have unjustly put to death ; you have the fountain was a kind of marble car) atides. 

also caused that of ray husband, who died of The partitions were ornamented with very 

||rief to see l3Mt imiooent queen perish so el e gan t paintings, whidi ap pe al e d , to judge 

iniquitiously. Now, as I had the greatest from the sj-mbolical accessories, to represent 

aiiwtion for Iwth. 1 ivsoIvimI to ixnengr* their the birth of Bacchus. In the hall was h. 

deaths by killing you. I have made many stove, with its tivvet, of rusty iron, surmount- 

cSKts to divert my reeohitioii fiom flus de> ed I7 some frsgments of faranoe vasea. In 

aigri, but in vain." the two charabiers, situated on the sides of 

The quevu heard this avowal with calm- the hall, were discovered a great number of 

ami answvned : ** You are then per- other interestii^ objects — the principal of 



suadetl, that in this action uhi have done wkiek wecVy two lAiong bracelets of gold, H 

your dut>-. ami satisfied the demands wluch small silver ctMn. a number of elegant bronzfe 

yxNtt kive for ymir mistKss and your husband vases, and a veij beautifid candelabrum, of 

leqiaiied fiom you ; b«it tHiat tikiak |«u is the aesse maleiUL 



■m duty to you The king gave orders on the spot, that the 

llsi|^*ivt askvd. if this qxiesiion was put flnmtain <ho'.;l<! ivstored to the same state 
eaaquMO, or a judg«^i and on her maiesty in which it had been fiiund i that the whole 
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of fiw ilielUroiiE, wbidh had been detached 

from the border, and half fallen down among 
the rubbish, should be repluced ; that the 
bronze statues with which it wuii ornamented 
should be transported to the Royal Bourbon 
Museimi, and that their place should be siip- 
plitd by casts of baked earth ; and that the 
partitions, on which were the pointings, as 
well as the fountain, should be de&ndea by a 
roof, to sate them Seom the chance of da* 
mage. W. G. G. 



(^Abridged from SteM»t9m*$ Twenty Ytar^ Jteidme* 

in South America.') 

TuK river of Guayaquil and the creeks that 
empty themselves into it, aUmnd with alliga- 
fm, lagartoSf or ealMiMme«, eo mueli ao, that 
on the banks where they lie basking in the 
sun they appear like logs of woo<l thrown up 
by the tide, and are so unapprehensive of 
danger^ that a canoe or boat may pass very 
near to them withotit their being disturbed ; 
when basking in this manner they keep 
their enormous mouths open, and owing to 
the colovir of the fleshy substance on the 
inside of the lower jaw, as well as to a musky 
iceat which accompanies their breath, great 
anmbecs of flies aie allured to enfa«r the 
moaSlk, the tipper jaw of which, when a suffi- 
cient numher are collected, suddenly falls 
down, and the deluded insects are swallowed. 

The alligator is an oviparous animal ; the 
female deposits her eggs in the sand, laying 
in the course of one or two days from eij^hty 
to a hundred; they are much larger than 
those of a goose, and much thicker ; they are 
covered with a vit}' tenacioiis, Avhite mem- 
brane, and are ot^en eaten by the Indians, 
who when they take them first, open a small 
hole in the larger end, and place the egg in 
the sand with the hole downward ; by this 
means a peculiarly disagreeable musky taste 
is destroyed ; they anerwaids cook them in 
the same manner as other eggs. Mr. Ste- 
venson has tasted them, and found nothing 
disagreeable, except their being very tough. 
After depositing her eggs, the remaie covers 
them with sand, and then rolls herself over 
them, and continues rolling to the water 
side, as if to prevent the spot Iwiug found 
where she has left her deposit; but the 
vigilant gallinasos are generally on the alert 
at this season, and when they have found the 
nest, destroy the whole of them. The people 
who live near the sides of the river train 
their dogs to search for the eggs, as well as 
to destroy them; and thus thousands are 
aminally moken. 

When instinct informs the alligator that 
the time of ovation is completetl, both the 
male and female go to the nest, and if undis- 
tuibed, the femahi amnediatdy uncovers the 



eggs, and casefully tneaks them ; iSbe young 
brood begin to run about, and the watchful 

gallinasos prey upon thetn, while the mala 
alligator, who appears to have come fur no 
other purpose, devours all that he possiUy 
can ; those that can mount on the neck and 
back of the female are safe, unless they 
happen to fall ofi^ or cannot swim, in which 
cases she devours them. 

Mr. Stevenson has frerpiently seen the 
lagartos eighteen or twenty feet long. They 
feed principally On fidi, which they catch 
in the riven, and axe known sometimes to 
go in a company of ten or twelve to the 
mouths of the small rivers and creeks, where 
two or tiiree aseend while the tide is high, 
leaving the rest at the mouth; when the 
tide has fallen, one party besets the moulli 
of the creek, while the other swims dowu 
the strrara, flapping their tail% and driving 
the fish into the very jaws of their devourers, 
which catch tliem, and lift their heads out 
of the water to swallow them. 

When these voracious creaturea cannot 
procure a sufhcient quantity of fish to satisfy 
their hunger, they betake themselves to the 
savanaa, where uey destroy the calves and 
foals, lurking about during the day, and 
seizing their prey when asleep at night, 
which they drag to the water side, and there 
devour it. The catUe and the dogs appear 
sensible of their danger when they go to the 
rivers to drink, and will howl and bark until 
they have attracted the attention of the 
lagartoa at one place, and then drop back 
and nui to another, where they drink in a 
hurry, and immediately leave the water 
side ; otherwise, as lias been the case, an 
alligator would seize on them by the nose^ 
drag them under the water, and drown and 
eat them. 

When flie lagarto has once taated the 
flesh of animals it will almost abandon the 
fi^h, and reside principally ashore. Mr. 
Stevenson crossed the large plain of Babaoyo, 
where he saw a living one, buried, except 
the head, in the clay, beside the remains of 
several dead ones. On inquiring how they 
came there, the mouiubwa, a name given 
here to the peasantry, told me, that when the 
rains fall in the mountains great part of this 
savana is inundated, at which time the 
lagartos prowl about in search of the cattle 
remuning on the small islanda that are 
then formed ; and when the waters retire 
they are left imbedded in the clay, till the 
ensuing rains set them at liberty ; they feed 
on ffies in the way already described, and 
can exist in this manner for six or seven 
months. When found in this state the 
natives always kill them; sometimes by 
piercing them with lances between the foitj 
leg and the body, the only visible part in 
which they are vulnerable j if they be not 
prepared with a lance, they collect wood and 
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kiiidltt a fin as neat to tlw mouth of tiae 
lagarto as they due venfaus, and ham him 

to death. 

These animals will sometimes seise human 
heings when bathing, and eten take children 

from the shores; after having succeeded 
once or twice they will venture to take men 
or women from the balsas, if they can sur- 
prise them when asleep; bat they are re- 
markably timid, and any noise will drive 
them from their puipose. They have also 
been known to swim alongside a small canoe, 
and to suddenly place one of their paws on 
the edge and upset it, when they immediately 
seize the unwaiy victim. Whenever it is 
known thataeefoifo, one tluit haa'devouied 
either a human being or cattle, la in tihe 
neighbourhood, all the people Join in the 
common cause to destroy it ; this they often 
effect hf meane of a noose of ationi^ hide 
rope, baited with some animal fbod; when 
the lagarto seizes the bait its upper jaw 
becomes entangled with the rupe, and the 
people immediately attack it with flieir 
bnces, and generally kill it. 

The natives sometimes divert themselves 
in catching the lagartos alive ; they employ 
two methods, equally terrific and dangerous 
to a spectator, at nrst sight : both of these 
were exhibited to Count Ruis, when we were 
at Babaoyo, on our way to Quito. A man 
takes in his right hand a truncheon, called a 
tolete ; this is of hard wood, about tAvo feet 
louji^ having a ball formed at each end, into 
whieh aw mslened two inm haipoons, and 
to the middle of this truncheon a platted 
thong is fastened. The man takes this in 
his hand, plunges into the river, and holds 
it horisontally on the surface of the water, 
grasping a dead fowl with the same hand, 
and swimming with the other: he places 
himself in a right line with the lagarto, 
which is almoefc sure to dart at the fowl; 
when this happens the tnmcheon is jilaced 
in a vertical position, and at the moment 
that the jaw of the la^puto is thrown up, tiie 
tolete is thrust into the mouth, so that when 
the jaw falls down again the two harpoons 
become fixed, and the animal is dragged to 
the shorn by the coid fiutnied to flw tolete. 
When on snore the appearance of the lagarto 
is really most horrible ; his enormous jaw 
propped up by the tolete, showing his large| 
shaip teeth; his eyes projecting almost mit 
of his head ; tbo pale red colour of the fleshy 
substance on his under jaw, as well as that 
of the roof of the mouth ; the impenetrable 
armour of scales which covers the body, with 
the huge paws and tail, all contribute to 
render the si>ectacle appalling; and although 
one is permetly aware that in its present 
state it is harmless, yvt it is almost impos> 
sible to look on it witbont rLi ling what fear 
is. The natives now surround the lagarto 
and bait it like a bull; holding befbn it aof 



tiling that is red, at wUdi it runs, when th# 

man jumps on one side and avoids being 
struck by it, while the animal continues to 
run forward in a straight line, till checked 
by the thong which isftilened to the tolete. 
When tired of teaiing the poor biute, they 
kill it by thrusting a lance down its throat, 
or under the fore leg into its body; unless by 
aeddent it be thrown on its back, when it 
may be pierced in any part of the beUj} 
which is soft and easily penetrated. 

The other method is, by taking a fowl b 
one hand, and a sharp, strong knife in the 
other; the man swims till he is directly 
opposite to the alligator, an<l at tlie moment 
ithea it springs at the fowl the man disei 
under the water, leaving the fowl on the 
surface ; he rhen holds up the knife to the 
belly of the animal, and cuts it open, when 
the alligator immediately rolls over on its 
hack, and is carried away by the stream. 
The teeth of the alligator are often taken 
from the jaws, and yespu-ros, small tinder 
boxes, wtaidi aie generally carried in tiie 
pocket for the j)urpose of lighting cigars, 
are made from them; tliey are beautifully 
white and equal to the finest ivory ; some 
aie fom- incnei long, and most ddieafri^ 
catted, and mounted with pdd or silvec 



TBS MOSTOOB. 

This curious plant was formerly thought by 
some to be a gelatinous deposition from the 
clouds, when they touched the hills ; others 
have supposed it to be the remains of a 
fallen star, or of a will-o'-the-wisp ; or that it 
was a frozen frog ; or disgorged by the heron : 
in short, there have always been some won* 
derful or superstitious ideas attached to it* 

Botanists describe the plant as a sort of 
membraneous nuMs, of an irregular body — a 
little tranapaient, and of a pale^pnaen colour. 
It trembles when touched, and is easily 
broken. It can only be seen after it has 
rained ; when it is found in several places, 
but dbiefly in uncnltivated ground, and 
alongside sandy roads. It is formed idmoet 
in a moment ; for, when in summer, walking 
in a garden, not the least trace of it is seeu ; 
on a sudden, a storm of nan falls, and in an 
hour after, in the same sjwt, the whole walk 
will appear covered with numbers of the 
plants. The heat, or a high wind, causes the 
water to evaporate from the plant in a short 
time ; and tbeii it contracts, shrinks, and 
loses its transparency and colour. Accord- 
ing to IXllenius, when young, it is small and 
globular, or like little acales; but its growth 
is very rapid, and its existence short. It is 
not certain that it revives after being shri- 
velled and blackened by diy weather. 

P.T.W. 
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UATS. 

(On the various fnsliions of Hats, Bonnets, or coverinnt 
Jitr the head, c/tiefh/ from the reign of Hemry Vlil. 

Thb msA knU M«m8 to be deritei ftom the 

Saxon baet, German hatt, i. e. a cover for 
the head ; the modem term is used in dis- 
tindion from a bonnel or cap, but anciently 
even a helmet was so denominaftadj aa in flw 

lOmance of Kyng Alesaunde : 

*' Of sum w«we tha brayn ouUpat ' 
AUundarfliBoiimlMt.'* 

« The hat of the Saxons,** aays Stnitt, « was, 
I doubt not, made of various mattmals, but 
by no means seems to be a part of dress uni- 
veraally adopted. fVom ite geneiel appeaii- 
ance, I have supposed it to have been of 
sldna, with the shag^ part tumed upwaids, 



and probably it might often be so ; but they 
had also felt or woollen bats at this penod, 
which Iheir own leeoida testify." 
Gneat was the variety of maferial and 

colour, as well as form, of these ancient 
coverings ; as we read of hats of felt, silk, 
scarlet, Ac. In a poem anttliad London 

Lyckpenny," by Lydgate, mention is made 
of " fine felt hattes, and a bode ;" and in the 
Court of Common Pleas, " there sate one 
with a sylken hode.** 

The Maxchant in the Canteiboiy lUaa of 
Chaucer, it described as wearing 

" On his hed a Flaundrish bt-ver hat." 
In the Frere's tale, a gay Yemen had 

" An hat apon his lied with freoget blake." 
The Oronydo of Fhyisiart (Pjmoon'k Edition) 
throws some light upon head dresses durin^r 
the lexgofi of Edward lU. and Riduurd^U 




i Sfeeiamt' ifUa Um tfBkkud ZI. vt Aaiy /T. jnm SMgnub^ efFnUmC* dreoMs.) 



In cap. 189 of tiia fint vohune, mention la 
made of hattea of beever and eustiydes 

fethers ;" and, in cap. 348, vfhyte hattes " 
are curiously recommended. Johaa Lyon 
says, <<it behoveth that in tibia towne of 

Gaunte ye renew an old auncyent custome 
that sometime was used in this towne ; and 
that is, that ye brynge up agayne the whyte 



Amonj:^ the Inventory of Effects belonging 
to Sir John Fastolfe, 1439, is "j hatte of 
bever lynyd withe damaske gilt, gtrdell, bok- 
Lell, and penatmt (pendent), with iiij barrys 
of the same." And ai^aiii, <*ij poyntys of a 
hood of skarlot; i blake rydyng hood sengle ; 
item, ij strawen luittei: j mew hoode ofna 
gaiter; lydyng hoode of blakke felwet; 
J prikking hat coverd with blake felwet." 

la the journal of Beckingtun, secretary to 

* Fram a paper in the Archnoloffia, wad befbte 
the Society of JWiqnaries, May If* 1881« fkom a 
ktterty J.A.K9toB Ea4»F.8jL 



Heni^ VI., I44S, io mentioned a '^acaiiet 
hat given as a new year's giff 

About the reign of Henry VII. bonnets 
and caps were much worn, as appears from 
tiie frood-cata in the Nuremberg Ckrmhlg,'-^ 
(See next page.) 

In the Wardrobe account of Henry VIII., 
we find mentioned, "a hatte of grene vel- 
vette, embiowdeied witii grene silk lace, and 
l}'ned with grene sarcenette and a^ain, 

Item, for noaking of three cappies ot vel- 
vettes, the one yallowe, the other orange 
coloure, and the therd grene, &c. ;** and Wt 
William Som'ar, the king's fool, " a cappe 
of grene clothe, fringed with red cnilei and 
fined with fryse,'' &c. 

In 14th Henry VIII., six noblemen had 
" hoods and bonnettes of cloth of gold." The 
i6th Henry VJII. mentions " cappes and 
whoddea aU of gold." " Hie Bishop of 
Scotland wae much marked this day, for 
whenaoever he came to the court befine thia 
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time, hii tppArell was sumptuous, his whodde 
was ever velvette or crimosyn satyn; but 

after the takine of the French kynp, he ware 
ouly blacke chamlet, by which token men 
judjged his French haite.*' 




. iBmmtt itfOt (MM of Henry VIII., from the hadk 
of am oM cMtr.) 

OABDmAU' HATt. 

Befixe I proceed to notice hats of a period 
suhsefjuent to the time of Henry VIII., I 
would make some observations on the broad- 
frimmgd Auit, beginning with ttoee of the 
Caidinalt. In old painting, the Cardinal's 
hat is represented as having a very braad 
brim, but the projection is much less in 
sculpture firmn the difficulty of eaecutioii. 
This is seen in the effigy of Cardinal Beau- 
fort in Winchesster Cathedral. That the 
biuad-brimmed hat was worn by Cardinals, 
is confitmed by Shekspeaie'8 Houy VL, 
part 1. 

Otouc. " r]lcsBV«M UHeiatliy1inMidCaidiiMl*S 

hat. 



That the Cardinal's hats were red, is coo- 
finned by the following quotation from Fkob- 
sart's Chronicle, cap. 327 : " And cryed to 
the cardynelles, and said, ' Sirs, advyse yowe 
well, if ye delyver us a Pope Romayne, we 
be content, or else we well make your heddes 
reeder than your hatte s be.' " 

In Hall's Chronicle we have a quaint 
aeeount of the aending a Cardinal^ hat i» 
Bishop Fisher. It ia sayd that the Pope, 
for that he held so roanfiuly with him, and 
stoode so stiffly in his cause, did elect him a 
Caidinaly and sent the Caidinalles hat as Su 
as Caleys, but the head it should have stande 
on was as high as London Bridge or ever the 
hat could come to Bishop Fysher, and then 
it waa too late, radftiiefmei heneiflierirafB 

nor enjoyed his office.** 

QUAKERS' HATS. 

From the broad-brimmed hat of the Cardi- 
nala let us turn to those of the QMiiker»f nom 

more politely calU'd Friends, 

Barclay, in his Apology, declares, p. bl5f 
«that it i« not kvfot fiw (Chiistiana to imeel 

or'prostrafe themsdveeto any man, or to bow 
the body, or to uncover tUe head to thein.y* 
He complains of the unlhendiy treatment of 
the Friends, tiiat " many of us have been 
sorely beaten and buffeted; yea, and several 
months imprisoned, tor no other reason but 
because we could not so satisfie the proud 
umreatomable humotm of proud men, as to 
uncover our heads, and hmv our bodies. Nor 
doth our innocent practice of standing stilly 
fliough upright, nut putting off our katt any 
more than our shoet^ the one being the 
covering of our heatls, as well as the other of 
our feet, show so much rudeness, as their 
beating and mocking us, fte. becanse we 
cannot Lou- contrary to our consdenees.** 

The lasliion which prevails among the 
higher ranks ul bocicty, iu all ages, will be 
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soon imitated hf the infeiior oider; but as 

Pope says, 

" Worth makes the man, and vrnnt of it the MIow ; 
The rest is all but leather atul jirmieno^ 

the deception is alwaj's discovered. 

Ben Jonson, Act III. Scene. 4 of the 

Migoalie Lady, says, 

** jUtho lis ha* got his head into a beavsr. 
With ahofe reather, 'a but a currier's son." 

Evelyn, in his " Tyianniis, or the Mode,'* 
ii|Sr How many tunes have I sahtted the 
fioe man for the master ; and stood with my 
hat off to the p;ay feather, when I found the 
bird to be all this while but a daw ; ereptur 
pernna, manetret; for so the asse woie flie 
lion's skin, but novex tfaooglit ^ faifUng his 
eares,'' &c 

CAPS. 

By a note to one of Shakspeare's plap, 
we find woollen caps were enjoined by act of 
Ptoliament in the year 1571) the I9lh of 
Elizabeth : ** Besides the bills passed into 
acts of this Parliament, there was one which 
I judge not amiss to be taken notice of : it 
coQcemsd tike Queen's care for employmeni 
fw her poor sort of subjects. It was for con- 
timiance of making and wearing woolen 
mmbehalf of the tiids of Cappers; pro. 
vimng that all above the age of six years 
(except the nobility and some others) should, 
on Sabbath days and hoiidatfSi wear caps of 
mml, knit and diest in England, upon penalty 
•f ten groats." 

^ The following quotatioiis on caps aie hen 

inserted : 

: *Wca« better wits bawwwni)bInif«tetfMM.** ' 

Loce^t Labour Lott, Adt V. 

« Iii:a bowling'aUey in a, fiat Mp like a ihopkMper." 

Nam from BaUtlWi. 

The Mother Bed Cq»» lepiesented at this 
pment day on a sign post as wearing a high 
aovned hat, instead of a cap, is probably 
loranect. 

That clergymen formerly won woollen 
caps may be seen by the following quotation 
finm the Life of Long M^ of Westminster : 
" The foul ill take vie nislfesse, quoth Meg, 
if 1 misreckon the limner lowne one penny ; 
and therefore, Vicar, I tell thee, 'fore thou 
p> out of these doores, I'll make thee pay 
««7 foithing, if thy o/wooU:* 

Among the many curious and interesting 
ietten illustrative of English history, edited 
ly Hemy Ellis, Esq. is tiie following account 
91 a visit to a Jewish qrns^gue in London, 
in 1662: ** Every man lud a large white 
vat, covering or veil, cast over the high 
oirnn of hia hat, which fioni thenee hung 
down on all sides, eOTCling the whole hat, 
the shoulders, arms, sides, and back to the 
place, nothing to be seen but a little 
of the foee.'' fte. And again, « I saw each 
Jew, at his first entrance into the place, did 
fiist bow duwp towaids the Aik whctreio the 



Law was kept, but with his hat on, which 
they never do put oOi in this place, but a 
struiger must." 

The folbwing quotation from a printed 
tract of fourteen leaves, '• Vox Borealis, 1641,'* 
is taken from the Censura Literatura, vol. vL 
They say in London that the canse of tUe 
combustion proceedeth from a quarrel for 
superiority between black capps and blew 
capps, tliti uue aiiirming that cater-capps 
keep square dealing, and the other tells 
them that eater-caps are like caterpillars, 
which devoure all where they may be sufier- 
ed ; and the round caps tell the other, that 
their cappa tte never out of order, turn it 
which way you will ; and they stand stiffly 
to it, that blew capps are true capps, and 
bsCter tfuui Uadic ones." 

Blue caps was a name of ridicule given to 

the Scots, from their blue bonnets. There 

is an old ballad called Blue Cap for tue : 

**. A SeoMfah lav her vwolnte chasing. 
<8lMni bavB bonny hkmai^ all others reusing." 

Iiee«rs ^laktpettre, 

Hw roost cnTionsfoahi<m of the head-dress 

which prevailed about the reign of Elizabeth 
was the bi;;h-crowned hat. One of the ear- 
liest s^)ccinien8 I have been able to collect is 
that of Douglas, Kail of Moiton (IMS, 
1581> 




C^atimmtfa^tlme of ElisaibetKftmtke Court 
tlffFard$, 

The following note from Reed's Shakspeare 
may throw some light upon the subject A 
Capatain hat is, I believe, a hat with a coni> 

cal crown, such as was anciently worn by 
well dressed men. This kind of liat is twice 
mentioned by Gascoigne, see Herbes,}). lo4. 
" A Coptaukt hat made on a FlemUh blucke." 

And again in hiaEpilogue, p. 316: 
- mthUgh aoptJUti aadfeslhm flumtoaiaunt'** 
(2b to esMMtf «i oar asst) 

* From a translation of Don Qnevedo's Visions, 

1656, tho coptanck hat appears at that tinii- to have 
been cuusidercd as old fiimiioued. " Ye can't set* a 
higb'Crown'd hat, or a thread-bare cloak, &c. na^ , 
not so much as a revcreiul matron, well striken in 
years, but presently ye ay this or <hy:*S of ths BUMIs 
or date of Qsom iMRt 
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JOLT. 

July is a dumb, dreaming, hot, lazy, luxu- 
rious, delightful month, for those who can do 
-as they pleasei and are pleased with what 
thqr do. Tha Inida aia silent ; we have no 
more cuckoo, no more nightingale ; nature is 
basking in lepoNe; the cattle stand in the 
water; shade is loved, and rest after dinner. 
Wa understand, in July, what the Spaniard 
means by his siesta. A book and a sofa in 
the aftemoon, near a tree-shaded window, 
wifli a proepael of aaaflwr room, seen fhnmgh 
folding doon, in which the hot sun comes 
peeping between Venetian blinds, is plea- 
sant to one's supineness. The sensible thing 
is, ta lie on your back, gently piUowad ^twiiS 
head and shoulders, the head resting on the 
end of the sofa, and so reail — listeniiijj^ at 
intervals to the suuad of the foliuge, or to 
the passing visit of tha bee. The thing, 
more sensible, is to have a companion who 
loVes your book and yourself, and who reads 
with you, provided you can let her read. I 
must not eome, homsver, to my aitemoon, 
before my morning ; though July, being 
lasy, makes us think of it first. July and 
Aagnst aia aflemooB aad OTaning BMntfas ; 
May and June are mmung nontha; Sep- 
tember and October are day months; the 
rest are night mouths, for fireside^, — unless 
we except April, and tiiat is aa yon can grt 
it. You may experience all the seasons in 
it, and must catch the sunshine aa you can^ 
betwixt the showers. 

July, however, though a lasy month, b 
not lazy from weakness. If nature re{)oses, 
it is the repose of affluent power and sove- 
Teign beauty. The gardens are in purple, 
and golden, and white splendour (with the 
lily) ; the tree8 in thickest exuberance ; the 
sky at its bluest; the clouds full, snowy, 
and moontainons. The genial armies of tha 
i-ain are collecting, against the time when 
the hot sun shall be too potent. The grandest, 
and at the same time the liveliest of the wild 
flowers-rUia omvolnilns— la loidin^ tt in tibe 
Iwdges. In the garden, the nastuititim seems 
a flow-er bom of fire : there is an exquisite 
flavour of something in its taste. The daugh- 
ter of Linnvus found out, that sparits am 
emitted from the nasturtium in warm even- 
ings. It was a piece of observation fit for 
the daughter of the great botanist, and has 
associated her memoiy witfi one of the most 
agreeable secrets of nature. Female disco- 
veries ought to be in the region of the beau> 
tifhl and the sprightly. No disparagement 
to Miss Martiueau, who unites poetical and 
philosophical feeling to a degree hitherto 
displayed by none of her sex; and whose 
w^um of the nsefiil, being founded on sym- 
|)athy, contains in it all tlie elements of eu' 
y^aueulr^Leigh Hunt, in the Court Mag* 



THB TURF. 

(fimtiMMtd from page 4S,) 

CaiomlMtBUUk, 

The star of the race-course of modem 
times was the late Colonel MelUsh, certainly 
the cleverest man of his day, as regards the 
science and practice of the turf. No ob0 
could match (i. e. make matches) with him, 
nor could any one excel him in handicapping 
honea In a race. But, indeed, " nihil em 
quod nontetigit; nihil quod tetigit uon omSp 
vit" He beat Lord Frederick Bentinck in a 
foot race over Newmarltet Heath. He was 
a defer painter^ a fine honeman, a biava 
soldier, a scientific farmer, and an exquisite 
coachman. But — as his friends said of him 
— not content with being the sccond-be»t 
man of hb dav, be would be the jlra/, which 
was fatal to his fortune and his fame. It, 
however, delighted us to see him in public, 
in the meridian of his almost unequalled 
popularity, and the imptesiiaa he made upon 
us remains. We remember even the style of 
his dress, peculiar for its lightness of hue—* 
his neat white hat, white trousers, white silk 
stockings, i^, aiidwe may add, lua wUla 
but handsome, fiu:e. There was nothing 
black about him but his hair, and his mus- 
tadiioa which ha warn by vntna of hia eeos* 
mission, and which to himWWbtA wniMllflllt 
The like of his style of comint'' on the race- 
course at Newmarket was never witnessed 
tfaaia beforo falm, nor daea. Ha drove hit 
barouche himself, drawn by four beautiful 
white horses, with two out-riders on matches 
to them, ridden in harness bridles. In his 
rear was a saddle-horse groom, leading -a 
thorough-bred hack, and at the rubbing- 
post on the heath was another groom — all inr 
crimson liveries— waiting with a second hack. 
But we marvel when we think of his esti^ 
blishment. We remember him with thirty- 
eight race-horses in training; seveuteea 
coach-hofses, twelve huhten in Leieertw> 
shire, four chargers at Brighton, and ml ft 
few hacks ! But the worst is yet to cmne. 
By his racing s[)eculation8 he was a gainer, 
hflt judgment pulling him through ; but 
when we had heard that he would play to the 
extent of 40,000/. at a sitting — ^yes, he once 
Mtaked that sum on a thrmo — we were not 
surprised tiiat the domain of Kythe pasaeA 
into other hands ; and that the once accom- 
plished owner of it became the tenant of a 
premature grave. " The bowl of pleasure,** 
says Johnson, is poisoned by reflection oa' 
the cost,*' and here it was drunk to the dregs. 
Colonel Mellish ended his days, not in uo- 
Terty, for he acquired a coropetenqr wMh Ida 
lady, but in a small house within sight of 
the mansion that harl l ieen the pride of his 
ancestors and himself. As, however, the 
vrmd ia tempeied to tta shoRi lamb, Colonal 
Mellish was not without consolation. He 
never wronged any one but huaieli^ and^ aa 
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n own ST of race-hoiwt, and A bittor, Us 
diiBKter was without spot. 

TAe late Duke of York 

Was equally devoted to the turf; and, ia 
181*3, we find his Koyal Highuess a winner 
of the Derby, with Fnnce Leopold ; and, in 
18-2-2, M'ith Moses ; the former bred by Lord 
Durham, the latter by himself. His racin|; 
career may be said to have commenced at 
Ascot, where he established the Oatlauds 
stakes, which at one period were mon' than 
«qual in value to the Derby, being a hundred 
((lunen sabsaripUoii. Indeed, wenave feasoa 
H) believe, that when they were won by his 
late Majesty's Baronet — beating eip;hteen of 
t,h« picked horses in £nglaud, his own Escape 
amoogst the lot — there was mora money 
depending than had ever been before, except- 
ing on two occasions. His Majesty won 
17,000/1 by Uie race, and would have won 
^mora had "BteBspe beoa the winner. We 
wish we could add to this triflinj:^ sketch a 
bug list of his Royal Highness' winnings ; 
but the Duke of York was on the turf, what 
tbe Duke of York wn evoywhera— good 
humoured, unsuspecting, and confiding ; 
^[iiaUfications, however creditable to human 
MtuK, iU fitted Hat a mee^soniae. It ie 
therefore scarcely necetsaiy to say, that his 
Royal Highness was no winner by his horses, 
nor indeed by auythiug t^e ; and we much 
fear that lua keavy siieeidationa on the turf 
vwe among Uie chief causes of those pecu« 
ttiaiy embarrassments which disturbed the 
kttsr years of one against whose high and 
ckivakona Minga of honour and integrity 
no human creature that knew anything of 
him ever breathed a whisper. In 1 we 
fiad the Duke with sixteen horses to his 
name; and, with the exception of two, 
e most sorry lot; but previously to that 
period he had incurred severe loss by perse- 
yeriug in breeding from Abiddiii and GUea. 
Iheetud usually ran in Mr. Greville's name} 
were trained by Butler, of Newmarket, now 
deceased; and chiefly ridden by Guodison, 
1^ did llie best he oould Ik then. 

ISpatm Raeet, 

Bpsom ranks first after Newmarket It 
is sufficient, perhaps, to state, that there 
were no less than one hundred and fourteen 
cqMs entered for the last Derby stakes, and 
ainety-seven fillies for the Oaks--their ownera 
paying fifty sovereigns each for those that 
started, and twenty-five for those that did 
not There are, likewise, a gold cup, and 
amial other stakes, as well as three plates. 
Independently of seeing him run, amateur 
admirers of the race-home have here a fine 
epportnni^ of tiudying him in the highest 
state of his perfection. We allude to the 
place called the /Furren, in which the Derbv 
and Oakii horses are saddled and mounted. 
ItiaasnuD, but pietunssqne bit of giound» 



in the forest style, inclosed Iqr a wall and 
entered by all who choose to pay a MhiUing. 
To some it is a great treat to see the cele- 
brated Ramaifcet jockeys, who may be only 
known to them by name. A view of half 
the aristocracy of England, also, is, even in 
these times, worth a shilling to many. The 
sporting men, meanwhile, reap much advan- 
tage from their anxious inspection of the 
horses as they walk round this rural ciccus. 
They can closely observe the eonditioii of 
their favourites ; and should anything diaaa* 
tisfy them, they have a chance to b«''lge 
tomething before the race is run, although 
the ring is generally broken up ab<Mt um 
time the horses are a«>8embled in the fVvrT9%, 
But what is the sight in the fFarren, inte- 
resting as it really is, — thousands on thou- 
sands depending on tihe leaidt, minoua pei^ 
haps to many — compared with the start for 
the race ? Fancy twenty-four three-year 
colts, looking like six-year-old horses, with 
tibe bloom 01 condition on their coats, drawn 
np in a line at the starting-place, with the 
picked jockeys of all England on their backs, 
and on the simple fact of which may provo 
the best, perhaps a million sterling depends. 
They are off'! No, no " — cries one jockey 
whose horse turned his tail to the others, 
just aa the word "Go** was gtfen. «Tia 
sufficient: 'tis no stsrtx come back!** roan 
the starter. Some are pulled up in a few 
hundred yards— others go twice as far. But 
look at UMt diestnut colt— white jacket and 
black cap — with thousands depending upon 
him ! He is three parts of the way to Tat- 
tenham's corner before his rider can restrain 
hkn. of agonising momoits ! — the 

pangs of death ! what can at all equal these ? 
But there are no winnings without losings, 
and it is nuts to those who have backed him 
out. Who can say, indeed, but that, hia 
temper being known, the false start may 
have been contrived to accommodate him ? 
However, they ara all back again at the post, 
and each rider endeavoiuing to be once mor^ 
well-placed. Observe the cautious John Doff 
how quietly he manoeuvres to obtain an in- 
side heaHoH for hia worthy master His Graoa 
of Grafton. Look at neat little Arthur Pavi% 
patting his horse on the neck and sides, and 
admiring himself at the same time. But 
his bnedbes and boots ara nally good. 
Watch Sam Chifney minutely, but ant and 
fowmost his scat in his saddle — 

' lQCori»i>d and demi-natured 
Vnth the biara beast *— 

and his countenance ! Tis calm, though 
thoughtful ; but he has much to think of. 
He and his confederates have thonaands on 
the race, and he is now running it in hia 
mind's t*ye. Harry Edwards and Robinson 
are side by side, each heavily backed to win. 
How they an formed to tidal (Surely Nature 
mult havo a mould for a jaekey, for th«' 
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purpose of displaying her jewel, the horse ! hill, on his coach-box ; but ho will not ho» 

And that eU'gant horseman Sam Day — but lieve it till twice told. " Hurrah !" he ex- 

lee how he is wasted to bring himselt tu the claims, throwing his hat into the air. A 

weight ! Observe the knuckles of his haodt gip^ hands it to him. It is in theairagatOy 

and the patellae of his knees, how they appear aud the j^ipsy catches it, and half-a sovereign 

almost breaking throush the skin. But if besides, as she hands it to him once more, 

he have left needy half alt hb fiame in the Heavens Mess yoiur honour," says lbs dark 

eweatos, the lemaining half is full of vigour ; ladt/e, did I not teU your hoooor you could 

and we'll answer for it his horse don*t find not lose 

him wanting in the stiugele. Then that There are two meetings now at Epsom, as 
iUm, yonng joekey, witii mgh duek booest indeed Ihem weie move thm half a cenjuiy 
and long n^k, in the green jacket andocai^ back, but tiie.October meeting is of minor 
cap — surely he must be in a galloping con- importance. The grand stand on the course 
sumption ! There is a pallid bloom on his is the largest in Europe, and, to give some 
aittua eheeky laiely seni but on tiie face <Hr idee of its magnifinenee, H has been assessed 
death, and he wants but the grave-clothes to to the poor's rate at 500/. per annum. The 
complete the picture. Yet we need not exact expense of its erection is not known to 
fiaar. He is heartwhole and well; but having us, but the lawyer's bill alone was 5^7^ Poor 
had short notice, has lost fifteen poimds in distiwcd BBglaad I 
the last forty-eight hours. They are off" again , 
— « beautiful start and a still more beautiful Ftrmgn Horte-^wnng. 
mAil All the hues of the rainbow in the After the example of England, racing is 
Cfuouxs of the riders and tiie complexions of making considerable progress in various palls 
their horses ! What a spectacle for the of the world. In the East Indies, there are 
fportsmen who take their stand on the hili regular meetings in the three different Pre- 
qn flie eonrse, to see the fifsk part of flie sidencies, and thexe is also tiw Bengal Jo&> 
laoe^ and to observe the places their favourites key Club. In the United States, breeding 
have gotten ! They are all in a cluster, the and running horses are advancing with rapid 
jockeys glancing at each other's horses, for strides ; and the grand match at New York, 
they cannot do more in sudi a crowd. They between Henry and Eclipse, aflbided a ^e* 
are soon, however, a little more at their ease; cimen of the immense interest attached to 
the severity of the ground, aud the rapidity similar events. In Germany we find three 
of the pace, throw the soft-hearted ones be- regular places of sport, vis., Gustrow, Dob- 
hind, and at Tattenham's comer there is boran, and New Brandenbmg; axid tiie 
room for observation. " I thin/c I can win,'* Duke of Holstein Augustenburg has esta- 
says Robinson to himself, " if I can but blished a very promising one in his country, 
continue to live with my horse, for I know His Serene Highness, and his brother, 

1 have the speed of all here. But I must Prince Frederick, have each a large stud of 
take a strong pull down this hill, for we have horses, from blood imported from England ; 
not been coming over Newmarket flat. Pavis's and amongst the conspicuous Gennan sports- 
horse is going sweetly, and the Toikstuie- men, who tiaveiegdartadngesfaAlishments, 
man, Scott, lying well up. But where is under the care of English training grooms, 
Chifney ? Oh! like ChnsUnas, he''s comifig, are, Counts Hahn, Plessen, Bassewitz, (two,) 
creeping up in his usual form, and getting Moltke, and Voss ; Barons de Biel, Herte- 



the hUiid side of Hany Edwards. Chappie feldt, and Hamerstein. The Duke of Lucca 

is hero on a dangerous horse, and John Day has a large stud ; and the stables at Marlia 

friUl a stain of old Prunella." Jt is a terrible have been rebuilt in a style of grandeur 

race! There are seven in front within the equal to the ducal palace. At Naples, racing 

distance, and nothing else has a chance to has been established, and is flourishing, 

win. The set-to begins ; thtiy are all good Eleven thorough-bred horses were lately 

ones. Whips are at work — the people shout shipped at Dover, on their road to that capi- 

— ^hearts throb — ladies faint — the favourite tal, and which were to be eighty days on 



4S beat— white jacket with black cap wins. their journey, after landing at Cahus. 

Now a ])halanx of cavalry descend the hill Butera's breeding-stud, on the southern coast 

towards the grand stand, with fVAo ha* of Sicily, is the largest in these parts : it was 

wnf in em. man^ monfli. Humh I** founded by a son c? Haphasard, fiom a Urn 

cries one, on the answer being given; "my English mares, and his highness is one of 

fortune is made." " Has he, l)y ?" the chief supporters of Neapolitan horse- 

^ys another, pulling up with a jerk ; " I am racing. In Sweden is some of our best 

a mined man 1 Scoundrel ttat I was to risk bhiod ; and Ckmnt Wonmiow and others 

such a sum ! and I have too much reason to have taken some good blood-stock to Russia, 

fear I have been deceived. Oh ! how shall In Austria, four noblemen sul scribe to our 

I lace my poor wife and my children ? I'll Kacing Calendar ; in Hungar}', eight ; in 

Uow out my brains." But where is the Prussia, two. France makes very little pro- 

<(inia of the winning horie ? He is on the gieas in racing; it does not suit the taste oC 
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ihat people. But, of ill ironden, who mold 

look for racing in good form iu Van IKemen*8 
Land ? There, however, it is : we perceive 
several well-bred Knghsh horses iu the lists 
of 4ie cattle at Homirt^a Town, when Hiey 
have three days* racing for plates, matches, 
and sweepstfdces, (one of fifty sovereigns 
each,) with ordinaries, and balls, and six 
thousand spectaton on the couiwt Thia 
little colony is progressing in many odd 
ways : it tuma out^ inter aUa^ as pretty an 
Aninud, whettarwe look to the poetiy or iSMt 
engraving, as any one could have expected 
ftoina a place of three times its standing — 
though the engravingf to be suiej may be 
aeeonntedlor! 



WOMAN. 

Oh f man, how diflerent is thy heart. 
Prom hers, the ^wrtner of thy h»t; 
Who in thy feelings hiith no part, 
WIku lo\-e's wild charm is once forgot. 
Whrt. th' awakeninc ipeU ahiai bOi 
Tly hnrt to melt, tny amil to warn, 
Or who shall dare <ippeal to thp« 
To vhom " old days ' convcv nu chonn ? 
When Aflaiii ttirm^l firom Eden's gat«!. 
His soul in sullen mnsinj,'s slept — 
He bnxided o'er his future fute. 
While Eve— poor Eve— looked back and wept I— 
80 mm. even whOe his eager anu 
Support some trembling fair one's chanos, 
lyooks forward to vapue days bcyoml. 
Wiii'ii other eyes ahull beam us fund. 
And oDier lips his own sliall pn'ss. 
And meet his smile with mute caiCM}— 
Aod still as o'er life's path lie |{06t» 
noeks int the lily— Qien the raae. 
And half forgets tliat e'er his heart 
Owned for another sigh or sn-.ai-t ; 
Or deems while hound in iMiHsiou's tlinJl 
The last, the dearest lo>'ea of ail- 
But woman, even whilti site bowi 
. Hervriledliemd to aitarii'owa; 
Along liVs alow and devknis track* 
For ever gazes fondly back. 
And woman, ex'en wuUe her eva 
Is turned to give its mirk reply 
Tumurmure<l words uf praise. 
Deep in her heart rememlx'rs, still 
The tones that nuMie her Ixieom thrill, 
la vfgtfotteu days. 
Tea, even when on her lover's breast 
She sinks, and leaves ber hand to rest 
^Vithill his chu^jiiiit; Imlii, 
The sigh she gives is not so much 
To prove the empire of that toodu 
As lor tboae days of old ; 
For long remembered hours, when link 
Low on her dawning senses burst — 
For all the wild impassioned trntli 
That blest the visions of her youth ! 

TAe Hon, Mrs. Norion — in the Court Magaxine. 



1M» ISnoitf • 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT 88A. 

[Wa ^uote atill another extract irom thia 
raMauung wodc :] — 

Mhmk's Ditattnm Foyage. 
In the year 1619, an able imrig^or nained 

Jens Munk was sent out on a voyage of 
discoveiy towards the north-west coast of 
Aoierieay bj ChiiitUw IV^ Idog of Den- 



nufc. flailing froon BlmiMiir on the I8tli 

of May, he succeeded in reaching Hudson^ 
Bay. In paiising through the straits, after 
leaving Cape Farewell to enter the bay, he 
confeivd npon them the name of Prehim 
Christiatii, in compliment to the kinjj of 
Denmark, although they had been disco- 
vered and named before. Mimk had two 
yessela, one of them of small burtheoi manned 
with only sixteen hands ; the largest had a 
crew of forty-ei^ht. Ue met with a great 
deal of ke, which fiweed him to seeK for 
shelter in what is now called Chesterfield*! 
Inlet. It was the seventh of September 
when he entered the inlet, where, from the 
lafteneaa of the tetson, it waa but too ohviom 
ho must winter. The ice closed in aroimd 
him, and every prospect of returning home 
the same season was bhut out very s^ieedily. 
Munk now began to conalniet hiita on ahoro 
for himself and crews, which being com- 
pleted, his people set out to explore the 
coimtry around, and employ themselves in 
hunting for their future stimiiatence. They 
fell in with an abundance of j^ame. Hares, 
partridges, foxes, bears, and various wild- 
raw!, were equally applied to secure ttiem a 
winter stock ol pro\isions. 

On the 27th of November, they were sur- 
prised by the phenomenon of three distinct 
•una, which appeared in the heatena. On 
the 24th of January they again saw two, 
equally distinct On the I Hth of December 
they had an eclipse of the moon. They also 
saw a transparent eivde round the moon, and 
what they fancied a cross within it, exactly 
quartering that satellite, lliesc particular 
appearances were regarded, according to the 
spirit of those days, as omens of no future 
good fortune. The frost si>eedily froze up 
their beer, brandy and win^ so that the 
cnks hunt Tin Kberal use of spirituous 
liquois, which, in high latitudes, are douUy 
pernicious, was quickly productive of disease. 
Their bread and such provisions as they 
had brought lirom home were exhanslra 
early in the spring, and the scurvy having^ 
reduced them to a most miserable condition, 
they were unable to pursue or capture any ot* 
the multitudes of wild fowl which flocked to 
the vicinity of their miserable dwellings. 
Death now committed frightful ravages 
amongst them. They were helpless as chil- 
dren, and died in gieaft numbers. In liqr, 
1620, their provisions were entirely consumed, 
and then famine aided disease m the work 
of death. Never was the waste of Ufo in 
such a situation so terrible. Summer had 
nearly arrived, but not to bring hope and 
consolation^ to those who had lived thnniirh 
the dark and dieaiy winter, but to show the 
survivors the extent of the havoc death had 
made among them. Munk was among the 
living, but bo weak as to be unable to indulge 
a hope of iccoveiy. Indespair, aod perfbeSy 
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hopeless, he awaited the fate which seemed 
inevitable. He had been four days without 
food. Impeiled at length by hunger, and 
ignocaat « the fate of hit romiwiniflm, hb 
gathered stren^h enouj^h to crawl out of his 
own hut to inquire after the others, and try 
to satiate his appetite. He discovered that, 
oul of fifty-two, only two reniained alive 
among the dead bodies of their comrades, 
who lay wiburied around. Seeing tl^y were 
the lemiiMit of Hba oevs, and huDgeMtuns, 
they flneounged eaeh warn to tiy Ibc fiMo. 
By scraping away the snow, they were for- 
tuuate enough to find souio roots, which 
fhejr dttvouied with ntranoiis eegemese, and 
then swallowing some herbs and grass which 
happened to be anti-scorbutic, they found 
themselves better. They then made corres- 
ponding ellbrti to piesefve lifik Th^ were 
able to reach a river near, and to take 



fish, and from that they proceeded to shoot 
birds and animals. In this way they reco- 
vered their strength. The two vessels lay in 
a seaworthy state, but crewlessand untuuant- 
ed. On seeing the shipsi which were a few 
months before well appM&tad and autting ia 
aalieipated success «Moliiemii|r the number 
to which their crews were r^uced, what 
must have been their sensations! They 
neverflidesB took leeoltttion from deqiair. 
They made the smaller vessel ready for sea, 
taking what stores they hud a necessity for, 
from the lai^r, and a crew of tha'e hands 
embaifced in * diip to navigate her in a 
perilous voyage, whidi hxui sailed from home 
with a complement of sixteen. They suc- 
ceeded in repassing Hudson's Straits, endur- 
ing dieadfiil hardships. Their passage was 
stormy. Day and night they were necessi- 
tated to labour imtil the vessel was ahnoet 
wholly abandoned to her own eomie. Never- 
theless they succeeded in making a port iu 
Norway, on the 25th of Septeniber. The 
sufferings of Munk and his aews have 
'peiha|ia never besa equalled in tlw fearful 
ealalogueof calanutyy wh>fl> the annals of 
the early northern navigation present to the 
pitying reader. No fiction has ever painted 
a aosne eo horrible as the gradual death of 
finty-nine persons in such a situation, before 
the eyes of three survivors, whose constitu- 
tional strength kept thera alive, the witnesses 
of misery, to the sight of which death must 
have been far preferable. The escape of the 
survivors and subsequent navigation to Europe, 
amid ice and storms, is one of the most ez- 
traordinaiy circumstances on record. 

Upon reaching Denmark, the whole nation 
viewed them as men who had risen iiom the 
tomb. The sympathy displayed towards 
them by their countmnen waa untveisalf and 
must have poured balm into their minds, and 
repud them for the hardiihips they had sus- 
taued. A snbscription waa set on fbot fix 
anotiier eipeditioa, arising out of theinteceat 



the narrative of these unfortunate men had 
created. Everything was ready for sailiug. 
Muuk, not dismayed by his past sufierion, 
eflered his aerviees again to ominuuid us 
new ship, and search out the north-west 

Jiassage. He attended at court to take hia 
eave of Christian IV., and the misfortunes 
ni his former enterprise coming upon tlia 
carpet, the king admonishiHl him to be mon 
cautious than he had been on his fonner 
voyage, conveying to die brave seaman by 
impbcation, that the kea of the lives which 
had taken place was ascrihable to their 
commander. The soul of the blunt uavi- 

Stor waa atung by tlui unmerited iepRM£ 
e was not the comtier who licks the hand 
that deals the unj^tnerfjus blow. Munk made 
a reply such as tlie ear of royalty was not 
accustomed to hear from the sycophants tiiat 
generally address it. The klni;, possessing 
no sense of the dignity and decency which 
become a crownefl head, struck the inferior, 
who could not return tiie blow. The gross- 
ness of the indignity pierced Munk to the 
heart He who had spirit enough not to 
bear an insult in words, even from a moosidi, 
who had home hardships beyond paralkl ia 
his profession, could not survive the disgrace 
of a blow tiom a quarter where non-resent' 
mentwaa aaaetofduty, and the aspenim 
remained cm the ungenerous hand that dealt, 
rather than on him who received it. Munk 
in a few days died of a broken heart. There 
ia another statement extant, respecting the 
end of this navigator, but no authority is given 
for it, and the present is the account most 
generally believed to be authentic. 

[We need scareefyadd our note of esuii* 
mendation to these interesting volumes* 
hundreds of our readers may remember the 
intensity with which ihey enjoyed such nsna* 
tives as the above in their days of aehooUmk 
We have a recollection of some score of nar- 
atives in sixpenny pamphlets, which were 
nearl^r as popuhtt as the Arabiaa Nights, ia 
the circle of our youth. Mr. Reddmg has 
pruned and condensed such authorities, with 
saving of time aud addition of interest. His 
vdumes have also flie enbelliidmMiitf " 
pnttilyfluealad vignettes.] 



(From the French of Berangtir.") 
"Shkpherd ! tkou say'st our t-artlily doom 

Obeys some star's myateriuus |)<iwer.** 
Yc^aiy fldr diUd : but night's deep gtaom 

velb from our eyes the detttned hoar. 

* Shepherd ! thou rcad'st the stars aright, 

Hiist tnicked each phint't» wHudering way; 
8ay. wh;it betides yoD falliug light. 

Which shoots, and sliuots,aiid (adra away ?" 
My child, some mortal breathes hb last, 

Hi< star «hoot?i downward flroni its) 
Ttmt bciug's latest liuun wem past 

Mid' Jo^ Msa4s aad tasOve elwer: 
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AH rccW-'SR Rj>o<l lils summoDcd tprite 
WliUe fliiitheii.iQ i'veuiug Aet'^t he lay— 

*• S«f I yet anothmr fleetini; Wfiht 

Wliiih shoots, nnd shoots, and f.idt's awnyT* 

My child, how pure, how bri>jht ita beam 1 

There sunk a maidt-n ffood and fldir; 
This moru re(ia:d f ach wuhful cUeniD. 

Each constant sigh, eai^ lioiiir of care ; 
Tkii mora her brow with flowen was dight. 

She CTOM f d hnr (hther*s doors to-day — 
"Sfe! yet unothi-r pas-iii;: lif,'iit 

Which shuuls, and shouts, and fades away I" 

Jurt then, a high and mighty loid. 

New-bom. in cold and purpU* sleeping. 
His iufhnt breath to Heaven reflton>u. 

And left a princely mother weeping: 
Courtier, and Hlave, and |>araiiit« 

Were gathering round their taVm pny— 
"See! vet anottier meteor light 

WWefi •hoota.and ■hooti, and Mm mnufV 

My child, how comet-like it uleain'd I 

A royal favourite's »tar was there, 
Wlio laughed our woes to scorn, and deeOMd 

TwBs pride to mock a realm's despair : 
Etch now Us ftittoven h^e from sight 

The portraits of their God of clay— 
" See ! yet another wandering liuht 

Which shoots, and shoots, ana ~ 



Hirchad. tho bMiM of the poor 
wiui^M heaTenwara yonder Heeting sool ; 

Distress but jjlean^ from othei's store. 
From his she ieape<i a i>l< iit(."ous dole : 

From fa.r and near, this ver>' ni^'lit, 
Towarrls his doors the houseless stray— 

" See ! yet another fkllhig light 

Wliich shoots, and sh(Kit?s, and fades aWSy I** 

Tlwt star control'd a monarch's fate I 

Go! w'el(*ome, son, thy lowly dwclUug; 
And envy not the stars of state 

In Inatve or in size excelling : 
For didst thou shine all coldly bright 

In useless grandeur, men would say, 
Tis but a juissing meteor-U>.'ht, 

Which shoots, and sluwts, and fades away 1 



BIMT FOR A DRAHA. 

Thk followin*- stoT}' has nothing that is very 
new or very varied, though it would not 
nuJke a hmcL piece at tiie Addphi, alwayi 
supposing that Miss Kelly or Mrs. Yates 
could be got for the heroine. The substance 
of it is this : An old German, who has expe- 
lieoeed miafinrliiiMt ftod ^efii io eaily lifo, 
collectii together the remains of a shattered 
fortune, and retires with an only daughter, 
then a child, to a little villa near Belgirate, 
where he takes the precaution to become a 
domiciled subject of Pie<lmont. lodginj^ in 
the public archives the certificates of his 
namage and of the baptism of Itis dald. He 
passes his time betwixt the care of his daugh- 
ter, his orchards and gardens : the young 
iadv retains all the freshness of complexion 
ttna a mixture of the enthusiastic sad myste- 
rious sentimentalism of her native coimtiy ; 
this, however, is a little warme<l and improved 
by the niore ^nial sun oi Italy. The father 
^rpeaif occasionally oppressed by some con- 
cealed grief, and is "oothed by her native 
songs. When she attains the important age 
of fifteen, her father is desirous that her 

nanneis ahould nociffe thit poliih which ia 



only to be aequind bf inteieourse wifli fht 
imper dass^^s of societ}*. And now comet 
what has so oi'ten happened before: — ^the 
gil l c d u CTtod in the most perfect simplicity 
and ignorance of life, without having aequissa 
any of that tact which enables women to 
distinguukh the good iiom tiiu bad, the truu 
from the counteifeit— 4s taken every winter 
to Mihuij and by tlie Icindness of a M.iicho* 
sina, their neighbour at the Lake, gets intro- 
duced into the best circles. Here she sees a 
Count 6., whose handsome peismi makes 
him the fashion, notwithstanding he is a 
gambler, and strongly suspected of being 
something worse. He sees Judith, is charmed 
with the l)eauty of her fair German com- 
plexion, and the naivete and utlectionate 
singleness of her manners, and makes his 
pro|)usala : flw fiither, indignant at what he 
considera the defilement of his daughter, by 
her being approached by such a lover, rejects 
him. The Count's love turns to hatred. As 
spring returns, the ftther and daiighttt' letim 
to thtiir villa. The Count, hairin|p hud his 
plans, hail preceded them in disguise. Judith 
in her walks, pensively ruminating on the 
events of tin winter and the Count, meelf 
her lover. The seduction commences : the 
matter, however, is easily accomplished by 
one so eminently skilled; ou the one side 
was consummate villany, on the othtnr no* 
thing but confidence, ignorance, and inno- 
cence. She determines to confide her hopes 
and grieCb to her fisither, who, instantly on 
hearing her name the Count, stojis her 
har&hly. At once he becomes in her mind 
a ^rant instead of a father, — the Count 
pseroiis* and Jud^h flies with him, under 
the idea that she is going to her wedding. 
With her she tiikes a casket, containing her 
mother's jewels and some papers which she 
had been told related to heisetC She leaves 
a letter for her father, who, discovering that 
she had carried away the casket with the 
letters, exclaims in the presence of a friend 
that she had utterly mined tikem both : the 
friend pursues, the fugitives are arrested, the 
pai>ers exanuued, it is discovered that the 
daughter is illegitimate, and that a forged 
certificate of marriage has been deposited by 
the old German, in order to establish the 
status of his beloved daughter. He is im- 
prisoned, tried, and convicted of Iklsifying 
a public document, and condemned to death ; 
but, in consecpience of the extenuating cir- 
cumstances of the case, gets ofi' with twenty 
years of earcereduro, and dies broicen-hearted 
at the end of the first two months : the 
daughter dies in a madhouse at Turin. The 
Coimt, who had not falsified a public docu- 
ment, escapes with a year or two^ imprison* 
ment, and, beiug let loose again on the 
public, becomes a brigand, and finishes his 
career in 1 b2G by being hung for robbing 
the mtal^FgnigH itmrterfy Review. 
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Derivathtu. — ^The title lord is a contrac- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon hlu/ord, afterwards 
written Unrerd, end lastly lord, from hlaf, 
bread, (hence our word *' loaf,") and ford, to 
supply, or give it ; — the word, therefore, im- 
plies, the giver of bread, Qwji Hek, whieh 
phrase means to go upon creait, may be ex- 
jilained. The word tick is a diminutive of 
ticket, a check. Decker, in his GuU*» Horn- 
kook, 1609, speaking of flie gallants who 
mefered to go by water to the playhouse at 
Bankside, says — " No matter, upon landinj^, 
whether you have money or no ; you may 
swim in twenty of their boats Ofver the river 
tipon ticket J** An ingenious etymologist de- 
rives " bothered" from " both eared" — that 
is, stunned at both ears. "Breeches," he 
contends, is dedueed ftom "bear riches;" 
and "vales" to servants, from the Latin 
" vale," as being the farewell given at parting. 
'^To scamper'^ is dearly derived from the 
Italian, " Scampare." The opprobrioxis title 
of " bum bailiffe," bestowed on the sheriff 's 
officers, is, according to Blackstone, only the 
comip6on of " bound bailiflb," eveiy dieiiff'a 
officer being obliged to enter into bonds and 
to give security for his good behaviour pre- 
vious to his appointment. W. G. G. 

/. and U. — Dr. Hill published, in a pam- 
phlet, a petition from the letters / and IJ, to 
David Garrick, both complaining of terrible 
grievances imposed upon them by that great 
actor, who fie^iently banished them mm. 
their proper stations : as in the word virtue, 
which, they said, he converted into vurttte ; 
and in the word ungrateful he displaced the 
w, and made it ingrafefui, to the great preju- 
dice of the said letters. To this complaint, 
Garrick replied in the following epigram : 

*' If it is, aa you say, that I've injured a letter, 
I'll change my note soon, and I hon« fur the bettst: 
May the risht use of letters, as well as of men, 
Herfwfler be fts'd bv the too^ and the pen. 
Most devoutly I wish they may both have thdr dnfl^ 
And that / may be never mistikMi tat U," 

I^KNAMDO. 

Jiemarkallc Stone. — The Mnemos^me, a 
Finland newspaper, mentions a stone in the 
northern part of Finland, which serves the 
inhabitants instead of a barometer. The 
inhabitants call it Ilmakiur. It turns black, 
or blackish grey, when rain is about to fall ; 
but on the approach of fine weather, it is 
coveted with white spots. Probably it is one 
of its constitiient parts beinp attracted to the 
burface, by the greater or less degree of the 
dampness of the atmoapheiei causes the spots 
to vary accdtding to the tempealufe. 

Tit a Lady, with a pair of Glovet, 

FauBST, to thee I lend theM gloffsts 
If y<m love me, leave out the g. 

And make a pair of loves. 

(In the Pepysian Library at Cambridge),^Xcito* 
ntrjf Oaxette, 



DoncaHer. — On mora accounts than one, 

our turf proceedings must make foreigners 
marveL Some years since, a French gentle- 
man visited Doncaster, and gave it the appel- 
lation of "the guinea meeting," — nothinfp 
without the guinea. '* There was," said he, 
" the guinea for entering the rooms to hear 
the people bet. There was the gainc* ftr 
my dinner at the hotel. There was the 
guinea for the stand, for myself; and (Oh! 
execrable !) the guinea for the stand for my 
esrrii^. There was the guinea for my ser- 
vant's bed, and (Ah ! mon Dieu !) ten gui- 
neas for my own, for only two nights !*' Now, 
we cannot picture to ourselves Monsieur at 
Doncaster a second time ; but if his paasioil 
for the race should get the better of his pru- 
duence, we only trust he will not be so in|a- 
mously robbed again. Indeed, he may assure 
himself of this, for Doncaster will never be 
what it has been ; nor is it fitting it should 
be. Neither do we consider it a recom- 
mendation to state ttie amount of die nsoosy 
nm for at the last meetbg^-^vis. 
(Quarterly Revierc. 

/Fire-draivitig.— QuQen Elifabeth formed 
a corporation, to which she granted various 
exclusive privileges, for the purpose of encou- 
raging the art of mining in England. She 
also invited many foreigners into England, 
offisringthem free permission to dig for metal- 
lic ores. Among these foreigners was Chriilo- 
pher Schultz,a native of Annaberg, in Saxony^ 
who was particularly skilled in tinding calft- 
mino, ana in malcing brass. He introduc^ 
the method of drawing iron«wire, by 
of engines, which, before the seventh year of 
Elizabeth's reign, had been drawn by the 
strength of men, in the forest of Dean. Thif 
wire was principally used in making biid* 
cages, and cards for combing wool. 

Aldemuin a Foot Soldier, — In the 
latter part of the year MAA, tibe ^ng, (says 
Brayley,) demanded a Benevolence from all 
his subjects, to defray the charges of his 
wars with France and Scotland. lie had 
now become so completely despotic, that feir 
dared to object ; yet one i)erson, an Aldermaa 
of London, na!nt<l Richard Read, had the 
courage positively to refuse to pay the sum 
demanded flomhim by the king's commis- 
sioners, who met ut Baynard's Castle, in 
January, ]545, to receive the city cootribi^ 
tions. For this offence, Henry forced him 
to serve as a foot soldier with the army in 
Scotland, where he was made prisoner ; and 
after sufierin{| ereat hardships, was obliged 
to purchase his liberty by a considerable ran- 
som."— See Lmd Herbert's Life of Heniy 
VIII. P.T.W. 

frintedand yuhlished hyJ. LTMBTRD. U3, Strand, 
f nmr Somerset House, ) Lundon ; sold by O. Q, 
BENNIS, 55, Hue Ncuve, ijf. Augustim, Paris s 
CHARLES JVQEL, Fraue/ort; tmSt^aU Ntwif 
msa mi BoUktetterM, 
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BAYNARD'S CASTLE. 



" If jrott thrive well, bring them to Baynard's Cast In." 

Ric. III. act 3. tc. 5. 
TacK distin^ished mention of Baynard's 
Castle by Shakspeare, in the passaj^e above 

3aoted, and its connexion with his fine 
rama of Richard III., would alone entitle it 
to the reader^s notice ; but it has also addi- 
tional claims to celebrity, from having been a 
structure of great antiquit}* — a royal palace — 



and the scene of other remarkable transactions 
in our history, besides those mentioned by 
the bard. 

This once eminent buildin?, from which 
" Castle Baynard Ward " is still named, stood 
on the north bank of the Thames, in Thames 
street ; and received its denomination of 
Baynard 's Castle, or Castle Baynard, from its 
founder, ft'iUiam Baynard^ a nobleman, lord 
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ui' Dumiiuw, a fuliower of WUliam tho Con* 
queror. Fitzstephen, who wrote in the reign 

of Henry II., notices it in his time as being 
a considerable building. " In the west i)art 
of the city," says he, two OKwt atrong 
eartlei ;** of which he describes this to have 
been one. And Gervasius of Tilburj', a con- 
temporary author, speaks still more expressly 
aa to its importance in tiiese words : " Two 
castles are built with imlls and ramparts, 
whereof one is in right of possession 3ay. 
nard's, the other is the baron Moutfitchet*s.** 
Tlie descent of this castle, and a summary 
of its histoiy, will be found in St owe and 
Maltland ; a cuncise outline of which follows. 
Bayuard, the founder, dying in the reign of 
WiUiam Rufiia, left it to his son Geofi'i-y, 
fri)in whura it came to William Baynard ; 
who, having forteited his barony of Little 
Dunmow, and "honiHr of Baynacd*^ Castb,** 
both were confered by Henry I. on Robert 
Fitzrichard, the son of Gilbert, Earl of Clare. 
From this Robert Fitzrichard, by several de- 
■eeats, Bajaiaid^i Castle eame mla the poa- 
iession of Robert Fitzwalter, a baron, in the 
reign of John ; who having displeased that 
tyrant, ho ordered it to be demolished, but 
Afterwafds gave him permission to rebuild 
it. In 1303, the son of Robert Fitzwalter 
ackiiowh'flged his service to the city of Luu* 
2on fur his castle of Baynard before Sir John 
Blovnt, mayor, and swore to be true to its 
Kberties. The city, at the same time, recog- 
nised a declaration of the rights of the same 
Robert Fitzwalter, who ia therein called "the 
dty's banner-bearer."* Several of the Fitz- 
walters after this period appear to have 
owned it, till the honour of this residence at 
length fell tarn tin liunily, in a way Stowe 
pleases himself nnable to account for, and 
came into the possession of the crown. 

In 1428, Baynard's Castle was burnt ; and, 
being rebuilt 1^ Humphrey, Duke of Glou^ 
Cester,f he resided there until his attainder 
and death in 1446. The next remarkable 
occupant was, as noticed in our motto, 
Ridiard, Duke of Gtoucester, afterwards 
Richard III , who assumed the regal title 
there. From him it came into the possession 
of Henry VII. ; who finally repaired it^ in 
the way represented in the a nneifid pnn^ 
and occasionally mmle it the scene of some 
of his festivities. One of these (the mar- 
riage of Prince Aithnr with Catherina of 
Anagon) was a splendid scene. 

From the reign of Henry VII. to that of 
Edward VI. not much notice is taken of 
Baynacd's Castle. About the latter period, 
pnhahly in consequence of the royal grant, 
U appears to have been in the possession of 
the Earls of Pembroke, and was then called 

• See thu etntoaaikecaBMBila Stiypak Maitiand. 

The SuT<.' I ! a n> 1 y's head ** 1b itfll tha aign 
of* Bll^ichbuul:ulg |>ubUc-Uuuse. 



<*Fbnbn»lEe Houn^ and soon aflonmii 
vis. in 1553, the coondl aaaembled lMiB> nd 

proclaimed Marj- queen, in opposition to 
Jane Grey : — ^its history, subsequently, con- 
taina littie remarkable. 

The general external appearance of Bay- 
nard's Castle was rather venerable than grand. 
A circular tower bounded the south-west 
comer, with a bell-shaped roof and three 
windows. Two projections had each win- 
dows in two ranges ; then a hexagon tower, 
considerably higher than the roof, witit Hum 
ranges of windows, some of them being on 
each side. From that to the eastern end 
were five projections, each containing two 
windows in double ranees, and terminotiiig 
in pointed roofs. At ue eaatem corner was 
another hexagon tower, nearly similar to the 
former one. A large arched gateway towards 
its east end eommnnieated, by a small bridge 
and gtain, with the Thames. Tops of towers, 
from an elevated situation, might be seen 
above the roof on the other side. 

The interior was divided into two coiBt> 
yards, each of which was completely sur- 
rounded by buildings, containing the various 
state and other apartments. To the upper 
Stories of these the ascent was bf ataireasas, | 
winding roiuid circular and hexagonal towers. I 
The south side had its foundations in the 
river Thames. The north froatfiieed ThiaMS- 
street, from whidi was tiie principal entrance. 
The whole stmcttiro, which when perfect 
covered a very considerable plot of crouod, 
was destroyed by the fire of MdoB, leaviafir 
a mere diell, aa shown in the vignette. Two 
of the towers, incorporated with other buildf 
ings, remained till of late years, and aift 
shown in some of the old views of LondoOf 
but have been since pulled down to make 
way for the build inf2;s of the Carron Iron Com- 
pany } nor has the site at present any vestige 
reft to excite curiosity. 

The scenes of the play of f^i^ig Richard 
III. which are laid at Baynard's Castle, a» 
5 and 7 of Act III. j though we must bear 
in mind thatCibber contributed, by alteration 
of and grafting, to Shakspeare in this drama. 
Buckingham, in veritable histoiy» will be 
remembered as the seconder of Dr. Slunv^ 
sermon at St. Paul's Cross, to establish tha 
illegitimacy of the children of Edward IV., 
and thus clear the road to the tlirone for the 
wily Richard, Duke of CHooeester. <' Two 
days afterwards, the Duke of Buckingham 
harangued the citizens in the same strain 
with Shaw ; and on the 2^th of June, that 
nobleman presented to Riehaid, in his mo- 
ther's house at Baynard's Castle, a parchment 
purporting to be a declaration of the three 
estates in favour of Richard, as the only 
legitimate prince of the House of York. "J 

Buckingham had previously planned with 
Gloucester, his recognition among the citi- 
I Mackintosh's Hist, Eug. vol iL p. 67. 
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Vh6§ incident is introduced 
n scene 5 of the drama, tm Hm Totfw w^b, 
wbt« Gloucester dispatches his *' jtimkI 
cuusin " fiucktngfaam to the iord mayor and 
iM»m, aAtt he had dwattssed them, to 
bring them back to the Castle : 

WifcO«N after, after, cousin Buckingh.im. 
Thi lord mayor towai^ GuUdhall hies him in all 
pott 

He then iastmcts Buckingham liow to 
prove to the citiseus the illegitimacy the 
duldmi( and Bnddaghfan replies: 

I'oubt not, my lord, ru play tiie orator. 
As li the golden fee, for wbich I plead. 
Were for myself, and M. my lord, adien. 

ciat^'^^**^'^^ ttaemtoBiiyaiihl'h 
Wtee you shall find me well accompaiiinl. 

reverend fathers and well-leurned Liiihoue. 
Buck. I go ; and toward tliree or four o'clock* 
Look tot the news that the Guildhall affoids. 

^ , {Brie BKckinaiam. 

Om, Ckv Lovel. with all spo.-.i to Doctor Shaw.— 
Oettbon. (f<» Cat€sl»/.) tu friar IVukcT ;--bid them 
both 

Meetme, withia tJiis hour, at Bn} tiard's C'jistle. 

Sttne 7 is the Court of Baynard's C'nstle. 
Buckingham returns, and aller e colloquy 
with Gloucester, advises him to iffuse the ton- 
^ of the crourn, in which the crai'ty ad- 
lueristoacftftpttrt: 

Buck The inayi* Ik Inn at hand; faituid aotaa 

faor; 

Brrirt you spoke wWw bat l)ymlj5hty suit: 
AaaiOok ]rou.^et a prayt'r-lxKjk iu Tuur hand, 
anansnd belwc-on two chun-linicn, jjtKxl my lord; 
For on that -loui.-i I'll make a holy descaatj 
Ami be uot easily woo to our requeaU. 

QUa. i go ; aiul it you plead as well far tbM^ 
A» I caii say uay to thee tor myself, 
Nodoubt *e*U bring it to a happy issue. 

MMft. Go, go, ^ Id the lends ; tlie loniHaayor 
knocks. ^EitU Gio$t0r, 

bnftrffie Lord M ArOK. j4tderm''nand CUumi, 
Wekome, sty loid : 1 dance attendance heia i 
1 tU»k.the dake Will not be spoke vithaL^ 

l^nter, from the Castle, Catk'^hy, 
9tm, Catfsby ! What says yo\ii lord to my reaneat? 
a, .f* <^th entreat your graces ■gfBollllilHd, 
To visit him tfvmonrow, or nest day i 
Heis within with two tight mfwend Ikther*, 
DMy bent to meditation ; 

no worldly sttit would he be mo\i d, 
Tf draw him from his holy exercise. 

Bkf*. Return, i,'o<xl Catesby.to the gracious dttke; 
THI Inn, ni\ :,eif. the mayor and aldermen, 
Ip w«p.<l<»igus, in matter of great monwat. 
NoleHkapotting than oar gctwnl good. 
AneOMtohave some conference with his ernce. 

Wtfc lUngnity somuch unto lum straight. 

tf-*- 

Re-enter CATSaav. 

5u*A.-Now. Catcsby ! What eaya his grace? 

late. He Wonders to wliat enA yon liave i 
«kH troops of ritixena to come to him. 
« fr«c« not bein^^ warn'd thereof before : 
"•few*, my lord, you nieaii iiuf,'uod to him. 

atck Sorrj' I am, my roble coubin should 
>'!»{wct me, that 1 mean no good to him : 
^y^veal we oooe to biin in perfect low t 
■MM w wa BMi Mi wtam and tetlhis met^ 

raeu 

WK their beads, 'ti.^ h;a<i to draw ttemtlMieat 

■•••Bet is *ealous coHt«mi.iiiiiou. 

ffloueealer enters in a galleiy above, between 
F8 ' 



twobiahopi ; and the mayori in a true vein of 
CM^poraKcMi loyalty, says : 
See, where U* gnee stanlt 'tween two eleigyinflB. 
Buckingham addreaaea flie 

Famous Plantagenet, most graeiona prine^ 

andimportunes Gloiicesterto acceptthe crown : 
he tefustts, iu tlie genuine npirit of Aoh 
•WTff; but Bttckinyiam urges aguiu, and 
the mayor interposes : 

l>^good Bnrknl; your citisens entreat you. 
Biu*. Refbsenot, mighty lord, thii* j)rol'er'd Invi'. 
Cme, O.make them joyful, grant th. ir l.iwf.i! ,uit. 
Wot. Alas, why would you Ijeup tliosu caxes on 

me? 

t am unfit for state and majesty 
I do beseech you. take it not anrin ; 
I cannot, nor I will not yield to you. 

fiuddngham and the citizens retire : 

Cote. Call them a^aiu, sweet priuci-, accent their 
suit. ' 
If j-ou deny them, all the land will rue it, 

(ilos. Will you enforce me to a world of cans ? 
Well, caU them again ; I am not mada of atana. 
But penetrable to yonr kind entieatiea, 
AJi^ 1.^ C^.rfYClBta|%, 
iUlMB agaiast my conscience and my soul. 

Boekinghaxn then aafanea Gkmeeater as 

" England's worthy king,*' the day of coio. 
nation is fixed, Gloucester aaya to the twe 
bishops : 

Gome, let na to oar b% work again I 

imd thus ends this usually well acted aeentt 

of kingly hypocrisy and blood-stained guilt. 

By the way, this was the scene wliich so 
ddighted George II., that, when Ganick 
asked his Majesty, on leaving the box, how 
he liked the play, the king rejilied, striuusly, 
« fine lor mayor, capital ior mayor, Mr. Garrick, 
where you get nich lor mavor.** The reply, 
contemptible as it Wis in OMte, inaAf4 ^ 
mind of the man. 



TWO JOVIAL COMPANIONS. 
Marmontel was a generous, open-minded, 
open-hearted eieatvm. He otsiiowed with 
the milk of human kindneMt his Whole life 
was fiiU of that rare feeling among French 
writers of his school, — goodness of heart* 
from his taking npon hhnaelf, after the deatli 
of his father, the care of his family, to teach- 
ing his own children in a cottage in Nor- 
mandy. It is true that he fell into the 
ftshionahle vices of his time, and eoald not 
withstand the dissipation of Paris about the 
middle of the last centuiy. He fell in love 
with 4w ceMmated actress, Mademoiselle 
Clairon, an attachment which did not impede 
his sticcess as a dramatist ; and through the 
interest of Madame Pompadour, the mistress 
of lAuift XV., he obtained a secretaryship, 
imder her brother. 

But, we must not forget Marmontel's gene- 
rositir to literary men j and this kindness, in 
two instances, met it84»wniewaid. Hewtnte 
some of his well known tales to assist his 
friend Boissy, then intnialed with the editor. 
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68 THE MIRROR.* 

ship of the well knowa journal, the Mercure boots ; that is of no use to me) I am going 

ife miMe. Oathedeattiof Boissy, thepost bywater/ Hems then in Oefanliligerf 

WIS g^ven to Mannontel, who theu resigned the dropsy. TIm tame day he wrote to his 

his secretaryship, and took up his abode with friend, C0II6, a copy of verses to the tune of 

Madame Geofiriu ; a litemiy man, at that ' Accmw^ne de pliuietars autretf his last 

<im^ fbrming an almost rc^uar penoo of the flash of wit 

establishment of a fashionable hel-esprit. " Panard was as careless as his friend, as 

He subsequently lost the Mercure de France, forgetful of the past, and as negligent of the 

hy flfierely repeating in com))any a joke upon future. How he should procure food, lodging, 

Inednked'Anmont, and the unlucky editor or clofhiiifi^, did not traobte him; that vu 

was even committed to the Bastilc, for some his friends' concern, and he had good friends, 

days, before he would give up the real author. In manners, as in mind, he had a great deal 

Marmontel was not dejected under this frown of the simplicity of La Fontaine. Never or 

of fortune ; for, in 1 763, he hecaiiie a mem- terior showed less genius ; he, however, hal 

her of the French Academy ; and next pro- it in his thoughts and expressions. More 

duoed BeluMrcj the touching eloquence of than once, when at table, have I heard tbii 

which iritt never he forgotten by the reader, huge mass enire dew m'fi«, (half draak) 

Now comes the second instance of his gene- repeat impromptu verses full of ease, elegance, 

rosity, with its own reward. In order to and grace. If at any time in composing the 

benefit Gretiy, the musical composer, Mar- MeiTurCf I wanted a few verses to fill up a 

montel worked up several little stories into page,I wenttoseemyfiModFanard. 'Ron* 

comic operas, all of which were acted with mage the wig4>ox,' said he. In this wi^ 

great success; and he w.is now so far re- box were heaped up, pSle-meh, scraps of 

established in favour, that, uu the death of paper on which were scrawled the veneiof 

Dudos^ without any solicitation on his own this charming poet Seeing almost sD these 

part, he was appointed to succeed him as manuscripts stained with wine, I reproached 

historiograi)her of France. him with it. * Never mind that,' said he, 

Of his editorship of Mercure, Marmontel * that is the seal of genius.' He had such a 

has preserved some very amusing reminis- tender affection for wine, that he always spoke 

cences. In this undertaking, which he con- of it as the friend of his heart ; and, with the 

sidered arduous, he was sometimes assisted glass in his hand, admiring the object of his 

by a few friends, of two of whom he speaks worship and dehght, he was often moved, 

nearly in the lioAlowing terms; but, we hope even to tssis. After the death of his friend, 

the subjects are not to be taken as specimens Galet, on meeting him one day, I wished to 

of literaxy character, even in those Ucentious show him the part I took in his affliction, 

thnes. ' Ah I Sir,' said he, ' my sorrow is ven' gred! 

" At a jeweller's, who lived in the Pluee A friend of thirty years, with whom I passed 

Dauphine, I often dined with two poets my life ! Always together, d la jrrfrmemde, 

of the old Opera C'omique, whose talent was au spectacle t au cabaret. I have lobt him. 

mirtii,snd wno were never so well in tune as I shsll new smg any more; I shall new 

when under a vine at a gningeffc, (tea- drink again with him. He is dead. I an, 

gardens). Their happiest state was in beinir alone in the world. I do not know what wffl 

intoxicated ; but before getting so, they had become of me.' In thus bewailing his mis* 

moments of inq»iiation which made me think fortune, the poor man btust into tears, and 

of what Horace says of wine. One, whose nothing could be more natural. * But,' 

name was Galet, passed for a vaurien, added he, ' you know he died at the Tem^ ! 

(worthless fellow) ; I never saw him but at I have been to weep over his grave. Such a 

table, and I only speak of him from his being grave ! Ah ! Sir, they have put him under a 

connected with Pananl, who was a good man, gutter — he who, since the ageof leasoO} nsitf 

and whom I loved. However, this vaurien drank a glass of water.' 

was an original worth knowing ; he was a 

grocer of xh^ruedcs Lojuhartl, more atten- iifAnAr'Acr'ATje 
tive to the thidtre than to his shop, and was MAUAUA&UAK. 
ruined when I knew him. He was dropsical, MAHWUIS, CUSTOMS, ftc 
but did not drink the less, and was as jovial The populstion of Hsdsgssear is computed 
as ever ; he cared as little about death as he at about four millions ; but some writers have 
did about life, and even in poverty, in prison, stated the number at five millions. Their 
upon a bed of sickness, and almost at the complexion includes every variety, from dingy 
point of death, he laughed at every thing, white to jet black ; olive, however, is the pn> 
After his faihire, he tooK shelter in the Tern- valeiit colour. Thev nre a remarkably hand- 
pie, at that time a place of refuge for debtors, some and well-formed race of people — the far 
• l¥hen he was near dying, the Vicaire du greater proportion having prominent noses. 
Temple came to administer the extreme quick and penetrating eyes, and their whole 
unction to him : < Ah ! Monsieur L' Abb^,' countenance open and placi<l ; the hut is 
said Galet, ' you are come to grease my • Continued from page 3d. 
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^e&enlly black, loug, and curUnc. The 
mmDea am eseeeding^ pleasing In their 
manners and appearance. Their shai>e is 
slender and delicate, theix skin soft, and 
teeth beautifully white and regtilar. The 
majority of them have azure eyes, the ^nfSl 
of which is brown and brilliant. The mar- 
ried women wear their hair twisted in the 
fiinn of abonqoet on tiie top of their heads; 
Uie umnairied suffer theiis to flow in ringlets 
over their shoulders. They are remarkably 
cleajily aud neat in their persons aud dress, 
performing firequent ablutions in the streams 
with which the countiy abounds. The com- 
mon native dress of the men is simply a 
garment called a lamba, which is fastened 
roimd the waist, and reaches to the knees : 
it is made of silk, cotton, or the bark of a 
tree, according to tlie station of the wearer. 
On pnbHe days, the chieft wear in additioa 
aridi nlk robe, thrown over ttieir shoulders, 
and a profusion of omamentS} as gold chains, 
hiaoelets, ear-rings^and other trinkets of pearl, 
coial, and precious stones. They also, on sueh 
occasions, spend much time in oiling and 
curling theu hair^ to make it lie dose to the 
head. 

Tilers k an amusing story told of a chief, 

who took a £uicy to the wig of an English 
jnd^e, who happened to be on boanl an East 
India ship which touched at the island, and 
had nnlbftnnately put it on when the chief 
came to pay the captain a visit. Nothing 
would ser\'e his turn hut the wig, and he 
threatened to withiiold the usual supply, if it 
vaa not fixthwith delivered up to him. The 
ingenuity of a sailor (ever fraught with ex- 
pedients) furnished a succedaneum in a hand- 
wak of oakum, which he wove, curled, frizxled, 
and poipdered into so good an imitation, that 
when carried on shore, in due state, it was re- 
ceived with ecstatic delight by the chief, and 
nmni in the pieience of a large assembly of 
Ilia ankneets^ ^cially convened on the occa> 
sion, who were doubtless hip^hly delighted at 
the magnificence of his appearance. 

The drsee of the munen emsists also of a 
lamba of silk or cottony which reaches to the 
feet ; above this is worn a close garment, 
covering the body from the neck, and con- 
fined at the waist by the ^rdle of flie lamba. 
Tlie women of rank wear also beautiful 
shawls, called paguas, made either of silk 
cotton, or the filaments of the raven palm, 
4ifided into exceedingly fine threads, and 
wove by hand. They wear nothing on their 
heads, but are very particular iu keeping 
their hair neatly adjusted, and frequently 
oroamented with flowers and trinkets. The 
females are treated witli great attention and 
respect by the meu, who seem fully sensible 
«f tfae Wue of their society, and of domestic 
cuMiyinenta* 

The religion of the Madagassees appears to 
ap^voach as ueaily to that of natiuu as j^KJbsi- 



ble. They believe In one God, whom they 
call Zanpare, and tlieir worship is exclusively 
directed to him. The immortality of the 
soul, the existence of good aud evil spirits, 
and the necessity of sacrifices to propitiate 
the favour of the iX ity, and also to allay the 
malignity of male\ulent spirits, constitute the 
sum of their tlieolo^. Much sujierstitiun is 
mixed up with their system* They have a 
sort of seraphim, called an Oli, a kind of 
household lares, which tliey 'consider a tyjie 
of the Deity, uud consult upon mrticular 
oecasions. At the birth of a child, or its 
circumcision, the death of a relative or chief, 
seasons of war and peace, in sickness, &c., 
they offer up sacrifices of a bidlock, or sheep, 
or a fowl, according to the circumstances of 
the party. The most absiml ceremonies also 
are nractised on these occasions, to ensure 
die uvonr of ^aven, or to avert the dangera 
which threaten them. Circumcision has been 
practised universally throughout the island 
from time inunetmrial : it was by no means 
introduced by the Mahometans, as the cete- 
monies and the sacrifices by which it is 
attended, sufficiently attest. Great respect is 
paid to the tombs aud to the memory of their 
aneeetom ; and tiie fiwmer are kept in repair 
for ages, with religious veneration. Tlu'ir 
belief in a world of spirits leads them fre- 
quently to hold supposed converse with those 
of their deceased relatives ; and a recurrence 
to them seems to influence them powerfully. 

The most terrific feature, however, iu their 
ritual remains to be told — this is the practice 
of infanticide— the greatest of all evils in- 
flicted upon this people by superstition ; and 
which satisfactorily accounts fur the fiact, 
why this, one of the largest and most fertile 
islauds in the world, that has never been 
under the yoke of any other nation, is so 
thinly inhabited. This horrid crime is «y«- 
iemttiicaliy, as well as extensively, practised. 
The months of March and April, the 8th 
day and last week of ever}' month, slikX the 
Wednesday and Friday of evciy week, being 
reckoned unfiyrtunate or evil pwiods, all the 
children bom then are either exposed in the 
woods to the wild animals, or drowned. Af- 
fection sometimes prevails, and induces the 
parent to save the child; but this if aa- 
connted a crime, requiring sacrifices of oxen 
and ibwls, to remove the malignity of the 
predominant star. 

The amusements of the Madagassees con- 
sist in the song and dance, to which they are 
passiouately attached ; — also, throwing the 
dart, wrestling, hunting, fishing, &c. Hunt- 
ing wild oxen, bufikloes, and boars, are 
favourite pursuits with them. When the 
former are the game, they choose a dark 
night, and afttt waalung on the smell of the 
smoke from their skins, they sally out, and 
having discovered the herd, get to windward ' 
of them as nuittly as they cuu, plucking the 
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io\» of ibe giaM, to imitate flie cMpping of 

the buffalo ; wheu thus they approach near 
euough to one, they strike a lance into his 
belly. The «ounil«Ml beast gives a start, as 
if gnnd by tlw kum of •aodhar; which baiBg 
• commoD occurreuce, gives no alarm to the 
held. If the hunteca iwaaaia undiiooveie^ 
theyatnke to mi^ ai fliojrwaiil, and Ihra 
retire as they cama^ In tlie morning they 
look for their dead game, which thqr tnoe bgr 
the blood amtHig the bushea. 

Hoatiog the wiM Iwar ia a diAnnI aport, 
being followed in the day. The chiefs and 
farmers proceefl with their spears, giius, and 
dogs to the junkie occupied by the boors, 
and beaat iA nmnd. Tha pawaa aw generally 
defended by the oldest and fiercest boars, who 
fight deM]x.'nituly. The dogs are sent into 
tl^ thicket to start them; and what with 
the yelping of thcae, the cheers of the huntera, 
and the grunting and sfjueaking of the v arious 
aixed game, the scene and music £ur suroawes 
the operations of a pack of haxnera. When 
the UMurs of the baid aw thus raised, the 
hunters cut a passage with their hatchets, 
and fire in upon the main body.. Beina 
ikm attacked ia their thwnghold, and at all 
points, 'the boan leave their fii&tness, and 
fight their way throiip:h dogs ami huntt-rs. 
Great uumben are thus killed ; but chiefly 
fot tiie qract, and on aeeoant of the injiuy 
these animals do to the crops, for the na&raa 
scarcely ever touch the flesh for food. 

Alligator-huntiu^ is also practised as a di- 
vecalon. Axaaed with hafpoena, the huniani 
paddle along the stream in their canoes towarda 
the alligator, who usually lies with his nose 
above the water. When withimten or twelve 
jud»f he sinks to the bottom, and crawls 
some distance, the bubbles which rise to the 
suriacu indicating his path. Where the last 
bubble cises the harpooner strikes. If he 
hits the head or middle of the back, the 
game escaj>es; but the e«l,:^es of the belly, 
which lie flattened out, are mure vubaeeabltt. 
Alligaton an likewise taken with ainwg 
lope netB) and not unfre(^uently with a anasa 

of the same material, fastened to a spring 
pofey and placed at the mouths of tiie rivur 
lela. 

Agricidture is extensively practised in Ma- 
dagascar ; but the processes are very sim]>le, 
the natives having neitlier ploughs, harrows, 
nor woildng catw ; their chief impleasenla 
are the spade, shovel, pick-axe, and hoe. 
Such, however, is the richness of the toil, 
that with the very slight aid these imple- 
ments afford, their laboUB an SBWaided a 
hundredfold. They have no regular periods 
fur seed time or harves^ the climate rendwr* 
isg it a mafttat of tndimvenee ait what tana 
the grain is sown ; and it frequently happena 
that they have different fields of nee, green, 
iu Mower and ripe at the same time. All 
their com ia conveyed to Ae bants and ateia* 



houses on the hcada eC the nafives. Tip 

rict^-bams are erected near their dwellings, 
elevated on posts, to psotect them from y^a- 
mxn. There does not appear to be any pei> 
munent appropriation of land, any one having 
the liberty of selectin<^ the spot he pleases, if 
not previously occupied^ aod no oike having a 
flight to ndleit htetefln peaaonion of it; 
and when, by contiDnallgr cropping, it is ex- 
hausted, a fresh piece may he taken. The fact 
ist the quantity of land la so dispropoxfiooed 
to Uhs populatien, that fieah land maf be 
brought into cultivation as of^eu as they 
j)lease. Pigs and poultry are reared and fat- 
teucd by the iarmecs — the f^mer fuc the \m 
of the foreigners who toudi at tl» ialanA. 

The towns and villages are genemliy huilt 
on rising grounds, and are siunrounded with 
double rows of stockades, strengthened vrith 
strong posts, at abort distances from each 
other. The passage to the town is be- 
tween these ; and the entrance is defended 
by a ^muBd of ten oa twwity mitn, to preveaft 
anipnae. The houaea consist of only dw 
ground -floor, and are built of two -inch 
plank, aud lined within with malting. Thegp 
ha?e no chimneys ; and aa they keep up a 
fire the year roimd, theii diaeUings are 
scarcely habitable for Europeans. Tlie d(V 
uacs, 'is houses of the chiefs, are built in a 
supecioc maiMwr»incloaad with palisades, sad 
planted round with fnnMnea, among which 
the raven palm rears its stately and gracefiil 
head, adding an omameutai aud deiightfiii 
l^pearance to the viUageak 

Slavery has existed in Madagascar from 
time imnu niurial. Prisonera, taken in battle, 
ace commonly kept iu a captive state, but 
their treatment was mild pmiona to the in* 
troductiou of the foreign slave trade by Kun>> 
peans. They were rather looked upon as 
servantsi and frequently adopted into tbs 
teuly to whose bt thejF fell. Naawastiieir 
marriage with the sons or dau;^hters of their 
^cupcietors considered de^i»diug to the latter, 
if their original nnk ia>hfe had been equal 

The tndia ponoipally followed amongst 
the Madagasson are those of goldsuiithii, 
iwnfounders, cafpeafatra, potters, weavers, mat, 
and baaket nawB. Their inlescnuiaa widi 
civilised nations haa iinpaited a knowledge 
of the proper tools to a certain extent, but 
formerly this was not the case. Their cai« 
pentsra had not eien a aaw, iSm tran beiaff 
split into boards and smoothed with the 
adze. Weaving also is even now petfiormed 
by hand, each thread being dmwn along the 
woo^ whiieh is fixed in a wooden frame. A 
power-loom would be looked at as a piece of 
magic Indigo is maoufjictuxed to a consi- 
derable extent, and of excellent quality. They 
brew three sozta of wine : one fima hanejr» 
called toak ; another from the sugar-cane, 
and the third from the banaiia. Paper u» 
namiActund ftom the jMifjfrm NUoHm,. 
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The language of the Matlagassees is a mix- 
ture of Arabic aud Greek^ being exceedingly 
analogous to ffae latter in its eonstruction, 
manner of spealdnff, and its copiousness. 
There is a sin{^ular peculiarity in it that de- 
serves notice : it is the change in the first 
consonant of a nona when tiie pneceding 
word ends with a consonant. Thus FoAiiz 
signifies a mountain; but to say " in f/ie 
mountainj** is expressed by um-bohitz. Lan, 
araad; oiMfeAM, on (lie load. Fttsso,^tM 
sea shore ; an-passo, on the shore, &c. &c. 
This change appears to have been adopted to 
&dlitate the pronunciation which is consi- 
derably relieved by it Their learned men 
are called Ombiasses, who use the Arabic 
character: they possess more cunning tlian 
■ound information, and are little better than 
jugglers. But they have some knowledge 
of astronomy, observe the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and are acquainted with the 
Sodlae. They are mueh consulted by the 
people, and carrj- on a very profitable trade 
in written charms and talismans to protect 
tile natives from the evils of life. Some of 
these sages profess to have an art by which 
they understand every language on the globe, 
and Kennefort met with one who answered 
indismniinately, though in his own language^ 
questions put to him in French, Portuguese, 
Italian, Flemish, Latin, Greek, and Arabic. 
^ Wars, imfortunately, occupy a lar^e por- 
fioin of the time, resources, and feehngs of 
the Uadagassees. They may be distiuguished 
into provincial, general, and foroii,Mi. The 
first are excited by private feuds between the 
ehieft, in which the |H;ople are not concerned ; 
flie second, or general wars, are those in 
which the interests of the island are involved; 
the third, or ioneign, consist of predatory de- 
scents upon the Comoro Idands, or the coast 
of Mosambique or Delagoa. In someof these 
wars the numbers engaged are veiy great. 
In 1821 , Radama, kiugof Uova, commanded, 
in person, an £»my of IOQ,000 men in an exp 
peditioa against the Si claves, leaviug a suf- 
ficient number at home to protect his own 
ftontier. Their arms, in former days, were 
flie aasagay, spear, and shield ; the first being 
dipped iu poison : but fire arms have, iu 
great measure, superseded them ; and Hada- 
liia's army were most of them reguLu ly dis- 
ciplined, and armed in the Kuropeen manner. 
The foreign wars of the Madagassees are 
now, however, discmitinued through the in- 
fluence of Che missionaries who have been on 
the island many years, and whose zealous 
exertions are gradually intrwlucing a better 
system into their pohtical aud civil a» well as 
id^gioiis institutions. 

ON A vmiERMAM — (fromtfte Greek.) 

This oar and net, and nsher's wicker'd sunru, 

Tli"''-niNc-;-< }'l;icf«l ahu\ i' his buried I 
Merouruils wi' tiio lot in iile ht* barr. 

The hud ami NMdjr life of PelagoB. 



HATS. 

iOgaduded/rim page 57.) ' 

As Stubb»s Anatomie of Abuses is extremely 
difficiUt to be met with, the fidMng quota, 
tions relating to hats, from a copy in the 
Bntish Jlluseum, dated 1585, may not be 
undeserving of notiee. Hm fint mioCalioa 
18 mserted in Stiott^ '^Habiti of the Ftepla 
of England.** 

** SSmnetimes fliey use them sharpe on the 
crowne, pearking up like a spear, or shaft of 
a steeple, standing a quarter of a yarde ahoro 
tlie crowne of their besides, some more, some 
lesse, as please the phantasies of their incon- 
stant mindes. Othersome be flat, and braede 
on the crowne, like the battlementes of a 
house. An other sort have rounde crownea 
■ometinMswith one kinda of bande, some* 
times with an other, now hiadk, now irhHe^ 
now russed, now redde, now grene, now yel- 
bwe ; now this, now that j never content with 
oaecolottr or &thion, twodaiflt to an eBd,*'&c 




iSjpeetmiufim the Funrml Procwiom •flhmm 

Elizabeth. 1G03.) 

The following extract is from a curioui 
lettw in the British Museum fiom James I. 
to his son and favourite, when at Madrid in 
1623, and relates to the fashion of wearing 
jewels in the hat " I send you tor youro 
wearing the Three Bzethien that ye know* 
full well, but newlie sette, and the Mirroum 
of Fraunce, the fellowe of the Portugal dya- 
mont, quhiche 1 wolde wishe you to weaie 
alone in your hatte, with a littie Uakk*' 
feather." " As for thee, my sweete Gosseppe, 
I send thee a faire dyamonde, quhiche I 
wolde onee have ^evin thee before, if thow 
wolde have taken it, aud I have hung a faue' 
peare pearle to it for wearing on thy hatte, 
or quhaiie thow plaisis; and if my Babio 
will spaire thee uie two long dyamonts in 
forme of an anker, with tlie pendant dyamonti 
it were fit for an Admirall to wcare, and he 
hath enowgh better jewells for his mistresse. 

^If my Babie will not spaiie the anker 

IVom his mistresse, he may well lende thee 
his rowude broache to weare, and yett he shall 
have Jewells to weaie in his hatte for three 
great dayes." 
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Hobton, the Carrier, 



King Charlat I. 



Cobbler of Paris, 
1641. 



Beaver hats were formerly called castors. 
KwMPn IVaveb, in 1063, mentions a 
castor hait with a silver hatt band.'* 

Bulwer, in his Artificial Changling, 1 653, 
mes a curious account not only of thu 
hot also of the head. The first scene 
describes the different shapes or fashions of 
the heads of difierent nations, as the sugar* 
loaf- like heads, the long heads, the ^ort 
lieadSy the round heads, the broad heads, 
then narrow heads, dogs' heads, &c. and 
lastly, he gives us the true figure; then 
blockheadf and loggerheads. 

In page 11, he mentions " that the French 
are observed to have their heads somewhat 
orbicularj to which their disposition and 
nataraU temper is anakgieall. And the 
imnatfflnlffy^ of the figure leads us to sus- 
pect the artifices of the nurse's hand to con- 
cur in theit conformation ; therefore, the 
JVandi babeidaalieny being famished onty 
iritti bats proportionable for such heads, have 
much ado to fit an Englishman's head with 
a hat, insomuch as when they fall upon tlua 
dHBcnlty, ihev are wont to tell lum tiial lua 
head is not a-ia-mode.'* 

Bulwer most learnedly recommends the 
lound heads, affirming that a head that 
baa angles argues an unpedimeat of judge- 
ment and ratiocination. For even as an eaio 
is less oppositely formed in angular buildings 
than in an aich or winding rounds, so XM 
vigour of judgement is more flourishing in a 
skull naturally roimd than in heads notty 
and angular,** &c. 

Befine iht reign of CSharlee 11., the high 
cnymifld hat began to be less worn ; that 
monarch in his escape is described as dis- 
guisetl, and wearing " a very greasy, old, 
grey, steeple-crowned hat, wiu the brim 
turned up, without lining or hat-band." 

The following quotation from Evelyn's 
Tyra/intt*, maylje worthy of notice. ** The 
irisest and most healthy of the ancients went 
cemiimiaUy bare-headed;* so Massinissa, 

• It is said of tbs gnat XiOid fiacon* tiiat hs used 



CsBsar, so Hannibal used to go : but when I 
must be covered, I infinitely preftf the Buck' 
ingamo or Montero,\ lately reformed, befbia 
any other whatever, because it is most manly, 
useful, and steady. I have heard, that when 
a Turk would ezeerate one that disploaece 
him, he wishes him as unstable as a Chris- 
tian's hat, and in efiect 'tis observed that no 
man can plant it on another man's head, but 
the owner do's immediately alter it, nor is it 
ever certain. All that can be reply'd in its 
behalf is, that it shades the £3u:e; but so 
would a toil of fea:lhem in the Montero, 
which is light and serviceable irtien the sun 
is hot, and at other times ornamental." 

In one of Hey wood's plays, A Challenge 
fiw ;Beaiily, fheie^ ii a song deeeribing iSa 
characteristic fashions of various nation% in 
words which will equalfy apply at the pment 
period : 

TheTmklnlhieii wnpiMf hsad. 

The Persian his in Inwn too. 
The Russe with sables fun his cap, 
change will not Iw drawn to. 

The Spaaiud's eoiMtant toUa bkek, 
Tlw K«neh ineonttant ever ; 

But of all felts that may be felt. 
Give me your Eugli^ beaver.| 

Ornaments, feoQiers, &c. were formerly 
mounted, and the fashion varied as frequen^ 
as the shapes of hats themselves. The os- 
trich and peacock's feathers were worn ; in the 

to walk abroad in his garden, bareheaded, when it 
rained, to eigoy the gamsl dia|M wtakb Ml ftton thi 
fresh clouds. I. 
t Montera-ro, SpenUv a knaiar OT bonaBuala 



T— Coiei'i DiettoMny. 
Thm inoonstaaey m QwTkndi In the ftHMoa of 

their hats is quite equalled by that of the English, in 
all articles of wear and apparel. A courtier in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth was desirous of ha\-ibg 
correct paintings of the costume of every iiatioti ia 
the world. The artist was puzzled when he came to 
illustrate the Englidi: so he dBBW* naked aativaw 
with alnle of eloth at Ms ftat on ow ^tob and a ■ 
pair of scissors on the otlier, sad UdsmsaAb tlw 
fbUownng lines were inscribed : 

** I am an Englishman, and I stand here. 
And 1 don't know what clotbn 1 wiU wcw; 
Now I wfll temfUi. new Iwm kavo that, 
NowIwitthaTBldrnHkamrwhat. I. 
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"Bim^Q of Ckwittyby Slalian. JtM w deiailMd 

an having 

** An eestriche fiedder of a capons tayle. 
He wt iqpftMthcli ttpoa w hat alofta,** 

Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, seems to 
ridicule the ornaments upon hats : " When 
the Anatolian ambassadors arrived, the chiU 
dten seeing them with pearls in their halSf 
said to their mothers, ' See, mother ! how 
they wear pearls and precious stonesi as if 
tiwy weve enildren againl* * Hush^'ntanied 
the mothers, ' those are not the amlttMadoni 
but the ambassadors' fools.' " 

To wear a glove on their hat or cap was 
an andent eastom on fhree dislinet occa> 
sions, viz. as a favor of a raistress, the memo- 
rial of a friend, and at a mark to bo chal- 
lenged by an enemy.'* 

^le andent cutom of pladng yvw in flie 
hat in mourning, is mentioned in Prince 
Henrie's Obsequies, by G. Withers (1633), 
Eleg. 16. 

" But then, whymoom I not to open viaw? 
In sable robes, acoordmg to the rites ? 
Why is my bat without a branch of yeogh ?" 

The Wetsh noo ftm leek on tbeix Mon- 
mouth caps on St. David's Day, which is 

considered by them as an honourable patlge 
of the service. It would not be safe to attack 
• Welshman on this custom for fear of being 
treated like that " rascally, scald, beggarly, 
lousy, pragging knave, Pistol," and being 
compelled to "est oiir victuals." The leek 
can hardly be considered a sweet ornament. 
The Society of vVncient Britons in London 
wear an artificial repieaentatiua of the leek, 




iA Dwarf. frmmi3^$BMm$,iea&,^ 
composed of ribbands and tUver lbi]% iMaag 

less offensive to the olfactory nerves. 

To return to the account of hats. The 
high crowned hat continued as late as the 
time of Chailei II. ; but before that period 
the rims became remarkably broad, and when 
much worn they were liable to hang down, 



(IMitolTW.) 



17UI) 



(Mtttoim) 
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aud i'rom theuce were called klouchetl hats." 
The broad briinmt^ hat gunrounded with 
feathers placed rouiid the rim prevailed iu 
the reign ut Charles II. and continued during 
the ^ater part of William 111. But from 
Hbe locoDvenienee of the bnwd rim, one flap 
was made to lift up, and was placed either in 
front, or the back of the head ; and about 
the same time we begin to perceive two flap* 
turned up, when abmit the reign of Queen 
Aune, the third flap was intrudueed» which 
fonnod the complete cocked hat. 

T1m» cocked hat in the middle of last cen- 
tuiv WM coneidered aa a nark of gfentility, 
and as a distinction from the lower orders, 
who wore round hats. Iu the Rambler, 
dated 17^1) there is a letter iirom a young 
gentleman, who says that his mother exclaini' 
ed " she would rather iuUow me to my grave, 
than see me tear my cloaths, aud haug down 
my head, and oMak about witti dirty ahoes, 
and blotted fingers, hair unpowdered, and a 
hat uncocked:' (No. 109.) 

The following account of hats from the 
Loodon Chratdda, voL xi. for 1762, page 
1 67, may be interesting. 

" First OlM^r, of Hata; after Hippo- 
crates. 

*< Hats asa mm worn, upon an average, 

•ix iocheh and three fifths broail in the brim, 
aud cocked between Quaker aud KevenhuUer. 
Some have their bale open beibre, like a 
church-apMit^ or tha tia sealta they veigh 
flour itt ; some wear them rather sliarper, 
hke the uose of a grey -hound ; and we cau 
distinguish by the taste of the hat the mode 
of the wearer* B mind. There is a military 
cock, and the mercantile cock; and while 
the beaux of St. James's wear their hats 
under thdr ansa, the beaux of M ore-fields- 
mall wear their's diagonally over their left or 
right eye ; sailors wear the sides of their hats 
imiiormly tucked down to the crown ; and 
look as if they eairied a triangular apple- 
pasty upon their heads. 

" I hope no person will think us disaffect- 
ed, but when we meet with any of the iiew- 
laiiMid infantry wearing the buttona of their 
hata blufi' before, and the trefoil white wor- 
sted sliaking as they step, we cannot help 
thin king of French figure dancers. 

" With QnakttBi, it ia a point of their 
faiih not to wear a button or a loop tight tip, 
their hats spread over their heads hke a peiit- 
hotise and darken the outward man, to sig- 
nify that they have inward hght. 

Some wear their hats (with the comers, 
which should come over their foreheads, in a 
direct line,) pointed into the air ; thoM aia 
the Gawkies. 

*' Others do not above half cover their 
heads, which is indeed owing to the shaltow* 
nesM of their oowna; but between beaver 
and eyebrows expose a piece of blank fore- 
bead, which looks hke a sandy road in a 



surveyor's phm. Indeed people should hide 
as much of the face under their hats as puit^ 
sible ; for very few there are but what have 
done something for whieh they ou^bt to )m 
put oi countenance.** 



unrma of horack walpols to am 

HOUACB MANN. 

rWx have already noticed the publication of 
thb work in three handsome library voluniet, 
under the editorsh^ of the lamented Lord 
Dover. It is, perhaps, one of the must de- 
lightful additions that lias beeu rcccutly 
made to our autobiographical literatuie, and 
if portions be too light and airy for certain 
grave readers, it must bo conceded that uone 
but an accomplished hand could have pro- 
duced such elegant triflea as aie to be fiNtnd 
in these volumes. Our extracts — here a little 
and there a little — partake of miscellaneous 
and we hope not the least entertaining cha> 
racier in tha w«ik»] 

Mamh i gk tmi flurf'ai. 

[WaIpoIe*8 opinion of GanfSek WW hi 

false prophecy : J 

To-day calls itself May the 26th, as you 
perceive by tiie date, but I am writittg to yoo 
by the fin.'-side, instead of going to Vauxhall. 
If we have one warm day in seven, we bless 
our stars, and think it luxury. And yet we 
have as much waterworks and fteaeo divci^ 
siuiis, ns if we lay ten degrees nearer wannth. 
Two uights ago Kanelagh gardens were 
opened at Chdaea; the Prince, Princes^ 
Snke, much nobility, and much mob besides, 
were there. There is a vast amphitheatre, 
finely gilt, painted, aud illuminated, into 
which everybody tiiat loves eating, drinking, 
staring, or crowding, is admitted for twelve* 
pence. The building and disposition of the 
gardens cost sixteen thousand pounds. Twice 
a-week tiiere am to be Ridottoe, at guioea 
tickets, for which you are to have a supper 
aud music. I was there last night, hut <lid 
not find the joy of it. Vauxhall is a httle 
better, for the garden ia pleasanter, and oae 
goes by water. Our operas are almost over ; 
there were but three-and-forty people last 
night in the pit and boxes. But all the run 
is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant, wlio 
is turned player, at Goixlman's tields. He 
plays all parts, aud is a very goo<l mimic. 
Hie acting I have seen, and nmy say to you, 
who will not tell it again here, I see nothing 
womieriul in it ; but it ia heresy to any so. 

Thomson and Akensifle. 
Maich -2.9, 174').— The town flocks to a 
new play of Thomsou^s, called Tancred aud 
Sigismunda : it is very dull ; I have read it. 
I cannot bear modern poetry ; these refiners 
gf the purity of the stagie, and of the incoi- 
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I had rather liave writt«a the mofk ahiui4 

lines in Lee, thau Leonidas or the Seamit; 
as I had rather be juit into the round-house 
fot ft wiutt|C-beaded quarrel, thaa t»up quieUjf 
•I vil^ o*doc|( wiUi my grairipAttinK. Thnt 
itanolher of thtwo time gimwi—> a Mr. 
Akunside, who wiitee odes ; in one he has 
latejiy faiblishedi he 99^, Light the tapers, 
iHjge tfafi Sm^ Had not yaa 'rather make 
gods jostle in tlw dark, than light the cau> 
cU«8, ibc &fMr (hey «hoMUl bieak tiwu heada ? 

I have a good story to tell you of Lord Bath, 
9rhos4^ uajne you have not heard very lately ; 
have you P He owed a tradesman ei^ht hun- 
dred pounds, and would never pay hiui : the 
man determined to persecute him till lie did; 
and un« muruiug followed him to Lord Wia> 
chileei^ and aent up iroid tint be wanted 
to speak with him. Lord Bath came down, 
fodsaid, " Fellow, what do you want with 
ne — My money," said the man, as loud 
m ever he eould bawl, before wXt ^ eertantt. 
He hade him come the next morning — and 
then would not see him. The next Sunday 
the man followed him to church, and ^t 
into the next pew : be leaned over, and said, 
*• Ify money ; give me my money." My Lord 
went to the end of the jh;w ; the man too; 
*' Give mo my money." The sermon was uu 
Avarice, and the text, " Cuieed are tbey that 
heap up riches." Tlie man groaned out, 
" O Lord !" and pointed to my Lord Bath — 
in short, he persisted so much, and drew the 
eyes of all the congregation, that my Lord 
Hath went out, and paid him dimctljF* I 
asauxe you this is fact 

Female Coiaer. 
Now I am telling you odd events, I must 
Delate one of the strangest I ever heaid. Last 
week 9a eldeily woman gave information 
igaanat ber maid fur coining, and the trial 
came on at the Old Bailey. The mistress 
deposed, that having been left a widow seve- 
ral yuars ago, wUh lour chikben, and no noa- 
aibiitly of maintaining them, she had t.iKeu 
to coining : that she used to buy old pewter 
pots, out of each oi which she made as luany 
ahilliugs,.ftc aa ahe could put off' for three 
pounds, and that by this practice, she had 
ored up her children, boimd them out appren- 
tiees, and set herself up in a little shop, by 
which she got a comfortable livelihood ; that 
she had now given over coining, and indited 
her maid as accomplice. Yhe maid in her 
defence said, " that whan bat miatmsi hin^ 
her, abe ti^d her, that she did aomatbing y9> 
in a garret, into which she must never in- 
qutre ; that all she knew of the matter was^ 
ttnt bet mtieaaL had often |(iven hier meuhls 
t» douv wbidirah* did, aa it waa Her duty: 



tltat indeed site had sometimes seen pieces of 
pewter puts cut, and did auapect her miatreaa 
of coining ; but tfut abe never bad had, or 
put off one single piece of bad money.** Tho 
Jud^e asked the mistress if this was true; 
she answered, Yes; and that she believed 
ber maid wm baneat n cieaium aaovtr 
lived; iNltthat knowing herself in Wfover^ 
she never could be at jvace ; that she knew, 
by inibnuiug she should secure herself; aud 
not doubting but the flBaid*ii mi) inneaanaa 
would appear, she conclude<1 the poor girl 
would come to no hanu." The Judge flew 
into the gaatest rage, told her he wished he 
could sti^h the law to hang her ; and ieared 
he could not bring off" the maid for having 
concealed the crime; but, however, the Jury 
did bring her in moi guiUjf* 1 think I newer 
heard a mwiB partifMMr inatamo of pnrti — d 
viUany. 

BaeeuHem of ike Rebel LohU^ 

I came fiNm bwrn (for take aoliee, I pul 

this place upon myself for the country) the 
day alter the execution of the rebel-lords : X 
waa not at it, but bad two fenoae ccmo to 

me directly who were at the nart booae to the • 

scafibld ; and 1 saw another who was upon 
it, so that you may depend upon my ac- 
OQunta. 

Just before they came out of the Tower, 
Lord Balmerino drauk a bumper to King 
James's health. As the clock struck tea, 
they came forth on fool« Lord Kilmarnock 
all in black, his hair unpowdered in a bag, 
supported by Forster, the great Presbyterian, 
and Mr. Home, a young clergyman, hie 
friend. Load Balmerino followed, abne, in • 
blue coat turned up with red, his n'bellious 
regimentals^ a flannel waistcoat, aud his 
shroud beneath; their bearaao following. 
They were coodueted to a house near the 
scaffold ; the room forwanls had benches for 
Spectators; m the second Lord Kilmarnock 
was put, and in the third backwaida Lead 
Balmerino; all three chambers hung with 
black. Here they parte<l ! Balmerino em- 
braced the other, aud said, ^ My Lord, I wish 
I could suffer for both r He had scarce left 
him, before he desired again to see him, and 
then asked him, *' My Lord Kilmanteck, do 
^ou know anything of the resolution taJten 
m our army, the day before the battle of 
Culloilen, to ])ut the Kuglish prisoners to 
death lie replied, Mv Loid, 1 waa not 
present ; but aince I eaoae hitiier, I have ba4 
^1 Uie leaaon in the world to believe that 
there was such order taken ; and I hear tho 
iXike has the pocket-book with the order." 
Balmedno anaweied, ** It waa a Me ruaed to 
excuse their barbarity to us." — Take notice^ 
that the Duke's charging this on Lord Kil- 
majrnock (certainly ou misiuiormation) de- 
cided tbia unhappy man's fote I Tho moat 
vftm pittmdirii 19, thwt it would bavecoaw to 
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Lord Kilmarnock's turn to have giv«n the 
wonl for the slaughter, as lieutenant-general, 
with the patent for which he was imme- 
diately dmwn into the r^>eIUoD, aiUu hating 
been staggered by his wife, her mother, hit 
own poverty, and the defeat of Cope. He 
remained an hour aud half in the house, and 
■bed tonn. Aft Inst he came to the scaJBTold, 
certainly much terrified, but with a resolu- 
tion that prevented his behaving in the least 
meanly or unlike a gentleman. He took no 
notice of the crowd, only to desire that the 
baize might be lifted uj) from the rails, that 
the mob might see the spectacle. He stood 
and prayed some time with Forster, who 
wept over him, exhorted and encouraged him. 
He delivered a long speech to the Sheriff, and 
with a noble manliness stuck to the lecan- 
teUon he had made at his trial; deehrini^he 
viabed that all who emharked in the same 
cause might meet the same fate. He then 
took oif his bag, coat and waistcoat with 
great composure, and after some tranble pot 
on a napkin-cap, and then several times tried 
the block, the executioner, who was in white 
with a white apron, out of tenderness con- 
ceding the aw behind htnuelf. At laat the 
Earl knelt down, with a visible unwillingness 
to depart, and after iive minutes dropped his 
handkerchief, the signal, and his head was 
cut off at once, only hanging by a bit of ddn, 
and was received in a scarlet cloth by four of 
the undertaker's men kneeling, who wrapped 
it up and j|put it into the coffin with the bodv ; 
mdeni havu^ been given not to expoee uie 
heads, as used to be the custom. 

The scaffold was immediately new-strewed 
with saw-dust, the block new-covered, the 
oecutioner new dieased, and a mew axe 
branght. Then came old Balmerino, tread- 
ing with the air of a general. As soon as 
he mounted the scaffold, he read the inscrip- 
tion onhiacoffin,as he did again afteiwaida: 
he then surveyed the spectators, who were in 
amazing numbers, even upon masts of ships 
in the nver ; and pulling out his spectacles 
read a treasonable 8j)eech, which he delivered 
to the Sheriff, and said, the young Pretender 
was 80 sweet a Prince^ that flesh and blood 
could not resist fiiUawing htm; and lying 
down to tr^ the block, he said, " If I had a 
thousand lives, I would lay them all down 
here in the same cause." He said, if he had 
not taken the eacnonent the day befere, he 
would have knocked down Wilhamaonf IhB 
lieutenant of the Tower, for his ill usage of 
him. He took the axe and felt it, and asked 
flie heaAmun, how many blows he had given 
Lmd Kilmarnock ; and save him three 
guineas. Two clei^ymen, who attended him, 
coming up, he said, " No, gentlemen, I be- 
Keve you nave abeady done me all the service 
you can." Tlien he went to the comer of 
the scaffold, and called very loud for the 
Wardeii to give him his pernwig, which he 



took off, and put on a night-cap of Scotch 
plaid, and then pulled ofi" his coat aud waist* 
coat aud lay down ; but being told he waa 
on tiie vrvong aide, vanlted romra, and inune* 
diatcly gave the sign by tossing up his arm, 
as if he were giving the signal for battle. 
He received three blows, but the first ces* 
tainly to<A away all oensation. He was not 
a quarter of an hour on the scaffold ; Lord 
Kilmarnock above half a one. Balmetino 
certainly died with the intrepidity of a heie^ 
but with the insensibility of one too. As he 
walked from his prison to execution, seeing 
every window and top of house filled with 
spectators, he cried out, " Look, look, how 
they are aU piled up like roHen oaangei t** 



[TuK Second Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was 
held at Cambridge during the week begin- 
ning with June 24, and appears, with few 
exceptions, to have been one continued round 
of intellectual gratification. The proceedings 
of the Society, recreative as well as philoso- 
phical, have been reported in the amusing 
form of a Journal of a Week at Cambridge, in 
four successive Literary Gazettes fVrhenca we 
quote the fbUowii^ Novelties in Science 

Botany. 

Professor Burnett raatle some extremely 
curious observations on the pith in trees atul 
plants, which he considered to be far less, if 
at all) necessary to tiieir nourishment tlmn 
was commonly supposed. On the contrarj', 
he beUeved that its use was almost entirely 
confined to the abructine of tiie ve^etabb 
world ; and that it served as a leaflblding tat 
building, which was kniKked away when no 
longer required. On the pith the fibres of 
the plant were spread ; and aa these acquired 
strengdl and consistency, it dried up and 
disappeared. The tube which it had filled 
became hollow. New shoots were propagated 
by a like proccaa ; and tin ancceaaive )ayun 
of timber were to be referred to the aame 
explanation. On this subject some conversa- 
tion ensued; and the professor's inKeuious 
hypothesis was questioned by aevenu of ibe 
members present. To us it appeared to be 
very feasible ; and we trust he will continue 
to pay attention to a subject on which he 
splayed so mudi acumen and talent 

Mining, 

Mr. John Tajrior read an ebbomto vepovi 
on mines, in whidi he went largely into the 
historj' of the science, and the different theo- 
ries whidi had been propounded by philoso- 
piieia theieon. We may atato that there an 
tfiree leading hypotheses : /irsf, that which 
8^lpposes metallic veins to have been open 
tissuitis caused by some eruption, aud filled 
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np wiOi fitioQi matter by aqueous MliilioiM ymn before that** A kogli mmed ; and 

from aboie; ueandfyt that these fissures the worthy chairman continued to state that 

were formetl by violence done to the strata, he bad otten repeated hia expenments, and 

and tilled by matter from within the earth, found that in the doieat nanubcturiug 

fineed op by heat, and becoming a metallic alieetg in ManehMtar, where fifty tons of 

substance ; thirdly ^ that the whole formation carbonic acid gas were evolved in a few hours, 

was contemporaneous with the rocks them- and in the purest country air at six or eight 

aelves. Each of these theories was inTesti* nules distant, analysis dmnooslnled that the 

gated in the report, and became the subject atmotpheM waa not aftded by tho fiKBMV 

of discussion, — in which Dr. Buckland, Pro- ciicoinstancOii 

feasor Whewell, Dr. Boose, Mr. Phillips of _ , , , - 

Yosk, and Mr. Fox of Durham, took pa{t : iht Btl OMd ih€ mob. 

' In a subsequent conversation on MtflflO* One of the most interesting papers which 

ture— It was observed that metallic veins we heard in this division was by Mr. Yarrel, 

which pass throuirh rocks of various charac- on the generation oi the eel, (which is about 

.* *• ^ < J.._A> I- 4m, « im. m, .1^^ ^ SC. T 1- 



tem or fimnations, are only modndife in to appear in a second senea of Mr. Jeasa'a 

Mxticularstiaiar-4i power of selectii^n place delightful Gleanin^rs in Natnral History.) — 

m which to deposit their treasures appears This vexata qiuesdo, which has occupied the 

common to all veins; it nuely fsuls that they attentiuu of uaturaiistB from Aristotle down* 

are moat prodnctive in puaing throngh beds wards, has been at last ael at rest by Mr. 

of limestone— they may be continued uj)- Yarrel, who has proved, by actual examiua- 

waids and downwards into other strata ; but tious, and dissections carried on through 

in these they are barren, and leave only indi- eighteen months in succession, upon speci- 

cationa of their paaaaga in tibe shape of ni^ nana of eels procured from difierent parts of 

productive wan atMWa. Some instances are the country, that it is oviparous — having melt 

niown of veins paanng firom atiatified into and roe, like other fishes. He has traced 

unstratiiied rocks. them down to the brackish water whither 
r' -jLo ■ V/ V^^!^^"'^* though not universally, to 

Larbonic Acta. deposit their spawn ; and he has followed 

Dr. Daubeny read a paper on the action of the young in their extraordinary spring Jour- 

Kght on plants, &c. ; and, after oq^atiating neys up uie great liveia and into the iiRMlia 

on the carbonic acid evolved by animal le- and nvuletey in which they seek out fbc 

spiration, combustion, and other means, en- themselves appropriate haunts. In numbers 

huged on the providential provision which they are immensurable — the shoals advance 

enabled tiw green leavea of planta to trana* up the stream, fimning a Uack line aiong 

mute the gas, and to piepare another fiw the the riiore ; nor are these journeys confined to 

sustenance of life. the water — they cross fields, and climb posts 

At the conclusion of this, Mr. Faraday and pales, in older to reach the place of their 

lemarked, that though die di£Ebent action in destination. 

the animal and vegetable world was certainly On the same day, the Rev. Mr. Scoreaby 

very beautiful, yet it had been proved by M. laid open some of his store — bis vast expe- 

Piefel, in a French work, not to be essential rience of the natural history o£ the northern 

in the Tiew which had just been taloen of the r^pona—n short account of the whale, got 

subject ; for a calculation founded on obvious up extempore, as he acknowledged, but, per- 

data showed, that if the leaves did not per- haps, even more interesting because uiqpre- 

ibrm this office, all the deleterious gas geutv lu^itated. 

mted in a thousand years would have no The most anrpriaing fitet in the history of 

perceptible effect upon the atmosphere. the whale, probably, is his power of descend- 

Upon this, Mr. Daltun, the chairman, in ing to enormous depths below the surface of 

his simple and delightiul manner,* asked the sea, and sustaining that almost incon- 

Mr. Faraday whose authority he was quoting ; ceivable pressure of the superincumbent water, 

and bein^ answered some author in the Die- On one occasion which fell under Mr. S.'s 

tiunnaire f'/j/yer*t'//c, about fifteen years ago, own ob8er\'ation, a whale was struck from a 

rejoined, " Why, then, he took it from me ; boat The animal instantly descended, drag- 

fbr I pubUahed it in our Transactions several ging down with it a rope very nearly one 

_ ■ . ^ , - « , , rnile lone. Having let out thus much of 

• Thfa grentleman, m the garb of the Society of th.. sihiition of the boat's crew b«cama 

Friend*. tZt advanced in life, aii.l with singular plain- ^P^* *f ®* v 

De»s and simplicity of manners, accompanied by uu- Critical— either they muSt nave CUt the Ime, 

common n u(une« and shrew dntas. was mu« ii diatin- and submitted to a very serious loss, or have 
paiBhed at the Aaeociation: and, it appeared to u». ^^^^ ^jj-j^ of ^^^^^ dragged under water by 

^S&S^^'^^^^'^'^ th. whale. Tb^Ja^:i..«^Xo,.^l 

saw a man so fUU of nractical informatfoo. It was file stem, tO COUnteibalance the pulls of the 

e\id. lit tliat a louj; life spent in clifmiciil study had whale, which draCMPed the boW dowO SOmO- 
made him wise in his generation, and tiiat lie was . within an inch of the water In 

troly entitled to be the oracle on moet of the mwe- Jj^es to witnm an men oi tne water, in 

UoQs wideh kd to specttlatiua OK luther iiHiuiry. this dangerous dilemma toe boat remaiueu 
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ioinB^iiMy ilbfiting up and down with tiM 

tugs of mb monster, but never moving &om 
the place where it lay when the harpoon was 
fiist thrown. This fact proves that the whale 
must httvo descended st once perpendieo- 
larly, as had he a<lvaiicod in any direction, 
he must have pnlk-d the boat along with 
him. Mr. S. and the crew were rescued 
by the timely arrival of another boat, fiti^ 
mshed with fresh ropes and harpOOns* 

Mr. S. calcidated that the pressure upon 
the whalers body, sunk a mile below the sur- 
ftoe of the sea, must havB equaUed Ihe enor- 
mous weight of fifteen tons to a smiare inch. 
We state this from recollection only, but are 
tolmbly snre of the accuracy of the state- 
ment 

The whole structure of the whale ejthihits 
most admirable adaptation to its situations 
and ttn element in which it lives — in the 
toUj^faness and thickness of its skin, and dis- 
position of the coating of blubber beneath, 
which serves the purpose— if we may be per- 
ttdtied to use 80 homety a simile^-of aa 
exha sreat«Mt to keep him warm, and pre- 
vent his warm, led blood from being chUled 
hj those icy seas. But provision is espe- 
eiallv made to enable lum to desoend unm- 
jured to very great depths. The orifices of 
the nostrils are closed by valves wonderfully 
suited to keep out the water from the lungs, 
and withstairaing the pressufo. In one spe- 
cies they are shaped Uke cones, which fit 
into the orifice like corks in the neck of a 
bottle, and the greater the pressure the tighter 
thevbold. 

In representations of the whale, we always 
see two spouts of water mounting into the 
air from his nostrils, like artificial fountains. 
This is occasioned mnely by the mode in 
which the animal breathos ; aud it is an 
error to suppose that it ejocts tlu water out 
of his mouth through his nostrils. It is 
merely their breath which they discharge, 
intermixed with mucous matter, and perhaps 
the foam of a wave which may happen to 
da»h over them. These vapoury jets look 
like smoike at a distance, and are sometimes 
driven upwaids to a height of sevend ysads. 

Mr. Dent (we believe) explained the supe- 
riority of glaiis balance wheels for chrono- 
meters, and gave an important view of his 
subject. Metals were liable to uneertdntv 
of composition, and also to oxydate. Gold, 
which he had tried, was too heavy. Metal 
q^rin^ were frequently spoiled by extreme 
variations of temperature; whereas glass was 
not affected. Upon every ground, therefore, 
he prefered this substance ; and his opinion 
was coufinned, as far as experience had gone 
at the Bojfal Observatory at Greenwich, that 
its qualities would render those instruments, on 
which so much depended, still more peri'ect 



Professor Airy staled &at ho had long 

made observations on the direction of the 
winds at the Observatory of Cambridge, from 
which some curious facts respecting these 
phenmnena were didted. Ew haa finuid^ 
for t;xample, that the wind never blew stea> 
dil^' for any period of time except from eii^ht 
points of the compass. Wlieu lu any other 
quarter, it was merely shifting round to one 
of these points. It never blew at all di- 
rectly from the south ! The two most preva- 
lent winds were the S.S.W. and W.S.W.; 
the one of which invariably brought rain, 
while the other was accompanifed by dry 
weather. Between the W. and N. was one 
point of duration; between the N. and £. 
another ; and another between the IB. and 
S.S.W. (not having the diagram, we may 
not be perfectly correct,) which, with the N., 
the W., and toe made the eight quarters 
alluded to, firom which fhe wimls blew Jar 
prolonged periods. 

This communication excited a lively sensa- 
tion ; and it was confessed by all present that 
a number of local experiments on the sub* 
ject must lead to very interesting meteorolo- 
gical conclusions. Where did the winds on- 
ginato? how wave they modified P how fkt 
did thegr sweep over the earth ? and mas^ 
other questions suggested themselves, as 
likely to be elucidated by this means ; — aud 
the nofessor so^iested a merhanieal con- 
trivance to regulate and index the turning of 
a vane, by which the observations might be 
tolerably ascertained, and the duration and 
measure of intensity of the winds thnughout 
the year obtained in many ^Uwes. 



nrousB YnavaLUfis ow nm c oi w mm * . 
That there are to he met with n vnsl 

number of ignorant, ill-bred, and prejudiced 
English travellers, no one can doubt ; but it 
must be considered what are the numbers 
who now teavd, and from what various 
classes they are selected. At least half who 

S> to the Continent are persons in the raid- 
ing ranks of life, who go from idleness, fur 
a holiday, or merely to say that Uiey hav6 
heen abroad. Our reputation on the Conti- 
nent is mainly founded on the style of our 
eountraikett WIMI used to trs;vel before the 
Fiensh ressliition, when the Grand Tour ** 
was a necessarj' part of tlie education of a 
gentleman, and when young men from Ox- 
rord and Cambridge were started off, under 
the case of a travelling tutor, with half a 
doren court suits in the imperial, a courier, 
a valet de chambre, and four horses, to make 
their bow at the diflRnent courts of Europe, 
be present at the caraival^ loa throng the 
Vatican^ and bring faooM a coUectnm of 
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Seag^ofai fftMM mA waleiweoloured dauhs of 
tlw eruption of Vesuvius. If the tutor hu- 
moured their follies, he was in time installt'd 
ia one of the iamily liviuffs ; or, if thiTe was 
puliameiitMy influence, m not inifre<[uently 
on the bench of bishops. The«e were 
the veritable " railowis Auf^lais and if they 
did not establish our reputation as being 
wise men, Hie inoftwioa with which they 
lavished their money ufave a veiy high notion 
of our riches and liberality, — occasionally, it 
is true, at the expense of our good sense. 
To this dass aucoeeded, after me peace of 
1814- 15, a host of shopkeqfers aud others of 
the middling classes. These had little to 
recommend tiiem ; and money being of mure 
importaaee to them than to their prMecesMns 
(the rich nulordi)y they were more careful of 
it : half their time is s|>eut in wran|^ling and 
st^uabbUng with waiters and post boys, and 
in beating down the price* of Farigian shop- 
keepers. From these two classes, together 
with a pretty potent a<lniixture of those who, 
fur certain good reasons, do not £ud it cou- 
vtnient to five at home, the Fkmeh notioa 
of tiie English has, in u i^eat measure, heen 
formed. We trust, however, that they will 
arrive at a tar different estimate before long, 
when some of their old prejudices against tm 
Riglish, and in favour of themselves, are 
Worn away. That this is already the case 
with many, we are certain. — Foreign Q^€tr» 
Ur^f Renew. 



ROFER. 

Iir a comer of the chuich of the Holy Crois, 
at Inspnick, a little to the left of the main 

entrance, under a plain marble flag-stone let 
into the pavement, lie the a&hes of Akuhjkw 
HoFBB, a peasant If the tia?eller in Swit- 
zerland finds the name of Tell enshrined in 
the hearts of the j>c-asantry, every step he 
takes in the Tyrol will remind him of Hot'er: 
there is not a cottage which he enton ia 
which the traveller does not see between the 
crucifix and the imape of the patron saint, 
tome representation of him in the dress he 
Hora when leading Ins countfymen to tfieir 
conntiy's batties. Since his militai^niiider, 
in his native valleys Andrew Hofer is revered 
by his couDt[}'meu as a saint aud martyr. 
Tbtn ia not in all history a more interaating 
or more instructive episode than the enteib 
prises of Holer and his companions; — the 
perfidy and cruelty of Austria, the injustice 
of his enecutaon by the Ereadi, tin match- 
lais ansigy and heroism of a band of peasants 
led on by one uf themselves, abandoned by 
AlMtria, by their own nobles, for whom they 
wwe fighting, making head against the 
powerful armies of Bavaria and France, — all 
unite to jzjive a deep interest to every thing 
which relates to the patriot When Ilufer 
was led oat to execution, his imprisoned 
cunnttymen, through whom he passed, cooU 



not contain (heir indignation and cries for 
vengeance. "Silence, I ptay y o u , WW ftlslids,'* 

he said, " in pity both to you and myself — 
the time will come — I am about to die, but 
I tell you, that the Tyrol dies not with me.** 
Hiere are not a few in the Tyrol who already 
look anxiously for the fidfiknent of the pio* 
pheqr. — Ibid, 



TKOLnAJlOl R's CALL TO WAR^ 

[AoDRsssBB to Richard Coeur de Lion by 
Bertran de Bor% ooo of the msst natloa 

spirits of his time.] 

It Jeys M well, the iweet spring tkhs, iHmu Isaisi 

■ad flowers appear. 
It joys me wdl hy gretia.«ood fide the UUm bbd'a 

son;; to lu'ar. 
But more— penli! I joy fn scr the tinted field nfnr. 
Aadsteed aiid knight linayed far flgbtin psaoply of 

It joys me well. whsB oatsessts fleet bttos liMb 

focmen run. 

For then, full short, the maJu iMals nset. Ilia tog of 

war comes on I 
I IsvB to see Hm castle ttormed. wIhb tlnnderhig 

fragments fall. 
Aud it) the ditrh tho ]>alisa(li-s smile grim beneath 
the wall! 

Tis J oy when Prince or Peer is sera. anUsI the 

nMNNnset thMv^ 
To cheer his men whh fl|^t gaod Will Us swa fldff 

fame to share ; 

And ccT\.v% when the camp*s lo wfal, each weU may 

back hb Lord — 
SaMtU praise to him who blenches^ when * and 

talce" 's till' vord. 

Now laoce. helm, brand, nitd dinted shield lie 

scattered where they HI, 
And vaHKiU's hand smites vaasal within the hot 

pell-mell ; 

Ho thought of fnnce, no thoa|^ of waid*-*eaA 

strikes as l>ost he cau. 
And det'ui^ a curse moTS wocth thsu h^ «4io yields a 

living man ! 

Meat, drink and rteep, I'll not deny, are pood things 
in tht ir way, 

But give me. !sirs, the war cry that drowns the din of 
frav ! 

When knurhtless steedk through forest glades aiiriffc 

wfliOy as ihay go^ 
And wounded flM aqroa* fl« aUtriiUB tta Am 

below ! 

To barons that have ooght to pledgs. hi Ood's name 

pledge it now. 
And mortjiage towm and tower and land, for sw ord 

and uxe and bow. 
Off, off, friend Papiol,* bear with haste to Oc and 

No my song. 

And bid lum speeid the good old tiade— we have bad 
peaee too hMkg. JMi, 



BBABfNO MBMOAI. BOOKS. 

*ttnm can he no doubt that hypo d wnd tla c al 

persons are fond of perusinj^ works that treat 
of disease, and much addicti-d to seeing 
their own case in every paj^e ; but we should 
not, on tiiia account, be inclined to discourage 
all attempts to make the truths of medicine 
familiar to unprofessional persons. Medical 

* PapioU the name of his jongleur; OcandNo. 
the names by which he designates Richard Cceur de 
LloataaUMspoMBS. 
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books of tome kind or other, nich peEHma 
will purchase and will study. Care should 
be taken to supply them with sensible books, 
and such as, infonning them of the wonders 
of the bodily ftinetioiii, would tbo teach 
them to place their ^atest neliance, as re- 
pardeil setting the functions in order when 
impaired, on those who had most studied 
flMmi. It it to tiie dcplonble ignonace, 
even of persons of education, with n»peet to 
the structure and functions of the human 
body, and everv thing which relates to health 
andf duMMe, mtt we mual aaeribe the ins- 
bility of such persons to distinguish between 
the rational practitioner and the quack. The 
higher classes, especially, hold regular jph^sic 
taSi physidaas of suiell aoeomit Tlieiridee 
of medicine is, that it Is an art, a craft, a 
kind of knack, (to use a somewhat inelegant 
but not inexpressive word,^ which some 
people ate bom wifli, or attain wiflMNit study, 
and by the mere felicity of nature. If ana- 
tomy and physioloj^y formed part of a good 
education, physic would reach its proper 
tank. But those who hang with eeslsqr over 
stemens and pistils, or fragments of granite 
and spar, never seem to consider how noble 
and useful a subject for contemplation exists 
in tfirir own frames. With inoesssd know- 
ledge, faith in the nostrums of empirics 
woidd soon be extinguished, and rash and 
absurd methods of cure abandoned. No 
patients are more disposed to rely un trifles 
for relief than hypochondriacs. Some put 
their trust in ginger-lozcnifes, some in hiera- 
picra, some in Da%*s ^ixir, and SOOM in 
Doctor Somebody^ unious dinner pill. Some 
rest their hopes on white mustard-seed, and 
others seek solace in breaklasting on fried 
bacon. Some are persuaded tiutt animal 
iM»d will be fatal to them, and some thai 
vegetables are poison. They heroically aban- 
don whatever is denounced ; some giving up 
iSbtkt wine without a sigh, and others resign- 
ing ilwii tee viflMMit a stniggle^/M 



The Raven.— Ai the seat of the Earl of 
Aylesbury, in Wiltshire, a tame laven, that 
had been taught to speak, used to nmble 
about in the park; there he was usually 
attended and beset b^ crows, rooks, and 
etbsn of his inquidtne tnbe. When a 
considerable number of these were collected 
round him, he would lift up his head, and, 
with a hoarse and hollow voice, shout out the 
md Holla! This would mstantly put to 
flight and diapeme Ua sable brethren, while 
the raven SAraied to enjoy the fright he had 
occasioned. Fbunando. 

Mrs. Inchbald. — At an early period of her 
lifa^ iriien in th^ ffieen-room, or other part of 
the theatre, one of the performers, distressed 



about the delivery of a note, said he would 
pve half-a<€rown to any one who would take 
it for him. Mrs. Inchbald immediately closed 
with the proposal, and took it accordingly. — 
Very late in life, and when living with Mrs. 
Voywy, in Leonanl-place, Kenamgton, slie 
observed one of the lady Iwlgers mending a 
hole in a black silk gown. " Why do you 
give yourself that trouble?*' said Mis. I.; 

I always mend the holes in mine with black 
sticking-plaster." Here we have Black and 
Blue iairiy illustrated. — Memoirs latetif pub- 

Mien, the first Lord Baflnmt^ diad ai tin 
age of 91. Till within a month of hie dentil, 

he constantly ro<le out two hours every mom* 
ing, and drank his bottle of wine after din- 
ner; hence the cheerful anecdote, n^ jei 
witfaout its sest by repetition :— Inviting * 
large party to dinner to meet his son, who 
had become lord chancellor, the whole oooi* 
pany sat late, except the lair load, who teak 
his leave at the decorous hour of twelve. 
" Come," says the aged earl, " now the old 
gentleman is gone, we can manage to tak^ 
snoOier bottle?*— jKoijw's Peerage, 

The Eait. — The French government hss 
lately sent M. Tixier into the East to make 

researches into the architecture of those 
countries, and the several libraries at Con- 
stantinople. Fsnif Aima . 

Horticulture. — It has been satisfactorily 
proved, that the ammoniacal Uquor prodoosd 
m the manufactory of gas from coal, will 
effectually destroy the gnib and other worms, 
,which so often defeat the rising hope of the 
gardener, peiticolaiiy in hia earlv cnpa. Se 
far is the liquid from injuring the tenderest 
plant, that it seems rather to invigorate it. 

Gnynr in (Greece. — The inhabitants of 
Greece, though the country aboimds with 
game, wiU neither eai a hare, nor toudi it 
after it is killed ; and so great is Hhnt avsN 
sion to this animal, that no Albanian servant 
can be prevailed upon to take the skin from 
a haie, or even to lenuin in the honae, when 
it is diesaad. Tnoiua Gnx. 

Defenceless Enemiee. — Nadb Shah, when 
encouraging the Persians to attack the Turks, 
said, '* You need not have any fear respecting 
this nation, for God has given them but two 
handa— one of which is absolutely necessary 
to keep on their caps, and the other to liold 
up their trousers ; and if they had a third, it 
would be employed to lioUl their pipes. Thsy 
have, therefore, none to spare for a swoid or 
shield." FUIM.A1ID0. 
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THE WESTMINSTER (NEW) HOSPITAL. 



Thb Westminster Hospital was founded in 
the vear \ J\9,*' for the relief of the sick and 
iMoy from all parts," and is the oldest hoi- 
pitdi Buppoffted by subscription, in the metio- 
polii. It is a plain brick building, in James- 
4nd^ near Buckingham Gate j but, unsightly 
ttitma^ be, and litfle aa it may be known 
Iwyood iti neighbourhood, it has been a 
place of succour to afflicted thousands for 
more than a centuiy past j and the recoUec- 
tioo of tiiia &et on tiewing flie old hoanitel 
lift l^ve rise to more gratefid feelings man 
a visit to the proudest palaee in ita vieip 
nity. 

Sufldenl aa had been the original hospi- 

tsl for the early demands upon the Institution, 
as the neighbourhood thickened, the building 
was ibimd inconveniently small ; and, conse- 
quently, in the year 1819, eiaetty a centany 
the charity had been established, a 
mbKription was commenced for the purpose 
«tecting a new HospitaL When this fund 
^ inaeued to a aom eieeeding 19,0001., 
♦hetmstees, in the year 1831, purchased of 
his Majesty's government, for 6,(M)0/., a vacant 
twit of ground near Westminster Abbey, fur 
w site of the new building. Upm this 

r, on the north side of the Abbey, was 
Sanctuary of Westminster ; the church 
Vol. xxii. 6 



belonging to it was in the form of a cross 
and double, the one bein^ built over the 
other. Dr. Stukely, who died in 1765, re- 
membered it standing: he says it waa of 
great strength, and is supposed to have been 
the work of Edward the Confessor. West- 
minster Market loae on the lite of this ancient 
ftbric; and flua being long disused, was re- 
moved to make room for the new Guildhall 
for the ciW and liberty of Westminster. This 
building ^foea aolj, however, occupy the whole 
plot of ground ; since, upon the remainder, 
with additions, has been built an extensive 
Mews, and immediately adjoining is the new 
Hospital, as shown in the Engraving; a 
portion of the Mewa being seen in the dia- 
tance. 

The new Hospital is now in course of 
erection, fma fb» design of Meoan. MHUDIiani 

and Charles Inwood, we believe, the archi- 
tects of St. Pancras New Church. The 
builder is Mr. Barron. The foundation was 
a work of |praat diffieatty ; the aite ibr some 

depth consisted of loose earth which had but 
recently been removed there; it was therefore 
found necessary to make, at it were, an arti- 
ficial fiwndation, which was done by digging 
out the unstable earth, and fiUing up the space 
with a cementitious liquid, to the depth of 
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six feet, which, on beeOOlingCQIienlbieqialkd croaching on the general funds of tttf 

the hardest stone. C^harity ; and to effect this object, some 

The building is, for Uie most part, in the further aid from the patrone of the Chaxi^ 

g^itturily temwid Elitahethan ; but the piip. and tiw pablie will tie nquisite: need «e 

cipal windows partake of the time of Henry add that money cannot be better ailfllDfmM 

VII. It is substantially built with white than in contributing to so noble a monument 

Suffolk brick, finished with freestone. The of British philanthropy as the New VV esU 

principal fkont coiMistB of a centre and flanks, minster Hospital must be eonsideied. It is 

The centre has four stories above the base- really worthy of the munificent patronage of 

ment, is 72 feet in height, and has an embat- their Majesties and a Royal Dvikc, and the 

tied porch, with tliree ixuut and two side presidentship of one of the wealthiest peers 

entrance arches, and above it a handsome of England $ which the Institution enjoys, 
oriel window of two staj^es ; both the porch 

and the window being omamonted with pin- ^. * 

nades, with rich finials. The flanks, 58 CURIOUS FACTS AND CALCULA^ 
feet in height, consist of three stories only. HONS. 
Each end, which, from its peculiar position, It is calculated, by suitably informed per- 
may be said to form part of the front, has sons, that no less than 1 4,(>00,000,0(>0 silk- 
also an oriel window, of two stages, orna- worms die every year — victims to the produc 
mented similaily to tiw central window, but tion of the amount of silk which is cooMnned 
overhanging the area and first story. The for one year in England alone, 
whole extent of the frontage, including these The threads of the minutest spiders are so 
windows, is 200 feet The porch, and the fine, that 4,000,000 of them would be re- 
faunework of the duee oriel windows, 40leet quired to makeupasingle hairof the human 
in height, are entiri>ly of freestone, and head. The compound or common thread of 
greatly contribute to the beauty of the build- the spider is made up of about 40,000 smalkc 
ing. The sides are each in three boldly tiueads. 

pnjecting portions, which plan aids the The velocity with which the l%ikll of the 

effect of the whole pile, from the principal sim travels to the earth may be estimated 

points of view. The building is surmounted from the lact, thai it passes, in the eighth 

tluoaghout with a handsome stone battle, part of a eecMid, through a fl|Mce which the 

mented coping, as are the chimneys. In swiftest bird could not traverse in three weeks, 
the centre, above the fourth story is inscribed A saw-mill is now at work in New South 

Westminster Hospital; an emblematic sculp- Wales, the teeth of which move through 

tuxed group being intended for the eenhe^ aa 8,900 feet per minute, or at the rate of 96 

shown in our Engraving, but not yet com- miles per luMir. No similar instance of raj^ 

pleted. The projecting stonework, beneath motion, as produced by animal povei^ la, HO 

the embattled parapet of the front, is enriched believe, known. 

with, bosses of the Westnrinster (portcullis) The gas-lamps of London alone coasune 

arms, and more florid embellishmeuts. The not less than 38^000 dialdrons of coals in the 

total number of windows thioughout the year. The gas-pipes of the metropolis were, 

building is 260. m 1830, of the total length of upwards of 

The eiesllent ammgement of the interior 1,000 niiles. 
ooidd only be explained by a ground plan. The oldest monument of an English king^ 

The wards are 19 in number, each being 42 which Great Britain contains, is that of King 

feet long, by 23 feet wide, and will hold up. John, in Worcester Cathedral. This tomb 

mida of 300 beds. The building may be was opened some years ago, when the sl^ 

geneiaUy described as consisting of a front ton was found in good preservation, and in 

and two sides inclosing a spacious area, in precisely the same dress aa ttiat i q pt eaen ted 

the centre of which we witnessed the arti- iu the statue. 

fldsl finmdation preparing for a eirndar According to Dr. Hahaeaaami's System, 

tbeahre for lectures, &c. The disposition of (the Homaepathic System,) now much in 

the roof of the hospital will be very judicious: vogue in Germany, the seven-millionth part 

it is flat, and covered with lead, and will be of a grain of colocyuth may sometimes be too 

appropriated as an airingwalk for thepatients; powerful a dose for an adult, 
ite extent is nearly half an acre. The lengtli of the paved streets and roads 

The Westminster (New) Hospital will, we in England and Wales, is calcidated at 20,000 

augur, be considered as one of the handsomest miles ; that of the roads which are not paved 

■kiuctures of the metropolis, and must add is about lOOyOOO mikM. The extent ^ the 

to the fame of the architects. The cost of turnpike-roads, as appears by parliamentary 

its erectiim, per contract, will be 27,^00/., documents, was, in the year lb23, 24,631 

which tiie Committee ham reason to believe miles. 

will be augmented to, at least, SOfiOOL, for From a regiater of fires kept for one year 

interior fittings and furniture. They are in London, it appears that there were 360 

anious to finish the Hospital without ea> alaims of fire attended with very little da- 
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ti hSms Wmt mA 199 in* 9tm- M fer • mmilM» of ge n c m tfo — , nMtd, 

sioned by ehimneys being on firei wnooiili I have no means uf ascertaining; biit I 

ing, altogether, to 548 accidents. believe I may confidently assert that h(»th 

The chapel of Emmanuel College, Cam- the £athcr and the grandtather ot the pre84*nt 

Widn. ie tte ftnt cdiflec ftf Ofaiifliaii won M ditcl itt Anr bedt, ot fliat, I nmne. 

rii^ buih in this country since the Christian the periud embraced in the sup|K>8ed predie- 

era, which has not its pulpit facing the west, tion must have long since expired. The 

The deviation was introduced by the Puri- present lord never had a brother who was 

ln»9-^of wydi eaanmuuty, Sir Walter idlM in Imiiting, u your ConMpeadeat 

Mild may, Hw fimder of flie ehspel, wot a mentions. 

member. " The heir of Lambton, fishing, as was 

One of the severest penalties to which eri- his prutaue custom, in the Wear, on a Suu- 

niaals in Hottud wne in ancient tinci day, hooked a snudl worn or eft, whieh he 

condecund, WMy tO be deprived of ft> nw of eaieleuly threw into a well, and thought no 

aait. more of the adventure. The worm f at first 

A distinguished German entomologist has neglected) grew till it was too large fur its 

cakolated Hut a single square ioeh of the first habitation, and issuing forth from the 

w'mg of a peacock-butterfly, as seen through fForm /f 'r//, betook itsi lf to the river, where it 

a powerful microiccpe} eontains no leas than usually lay a part of the day coiled up rotmd 

10^,735 scales. a cmg in the middle of the water ; it also 

Taking the nombar of theoAree wlttdk have fitqoented a green mound near the well, (the 

been built in Kurope and America, and the ff 'orm Ht'//.) where it lapped itself nine 

number which have been destroyed by fire, times round, leaving vermicular tiaces, of 

dee., it appears thai tihe aiverage duration of whidi gmve living witnesses depose that 

Ikaaadalenceof attfaeatnianoimentiMndO ttagj ham seen the vestiges. It nav became 

the terror of the countiy. and, amongst other 



appears to have been the most opu- enormities, levied a daily contribution of nine 
1— tl ilaan y man cp record ; he was possessed, cows* buUe, wbAAwm ahrays placed for it 



wbeu ht died, of tiia fwH^wf and a half at the Green Hilly and in default of which, 
aterling. it devoured man and beast. Young Lamb- 
In one branch of trade alone — the cotton ton had, it seems, meanwhile, totally repented 
apoMlka^ lAidi, befbie tin nev kim of hia lamer la& and eonveiaaitioQ, had 



improvementar were projeeied, used to revolve botibad himself in a bath of holy water, taken 

only fifty times in a minute, now perform six, the sign of the Cross, and joined thy Cru- 

seven, and in some eaaaa eight, thousand ve- saders. On his return home, he was extremely 

vokitions, in tiia aame abort apaoa of ttaoa. diodied a* vttneaaini^ the cAcIb bia 

In one eatabbshment at Manchester there youthfiU imprudences, and iramediatdy na- 

are l.'?6,000 spindles kept in incessant mo- dertook the adventure. Afh»r several fierce 

tion by steam-power, by which they are ena- combats, in which the crusader was foiled by 

l,200,0UO nflea (not yards) of hia enemy's fiotrer o/* «e^-«7u&n, he ftNrad it 



tfc* to spin ^ ^ . ^ _ 

ceMmMlnead per week. The weekly produce expedient to add policy to coiuage, and not 

of this article, when the machines are in fiill possessing much of the foimer quality, he 

work, is about 400,000,000 of miles, or went to consult a witch, or wise woman. By 

enough to eneompaaa ^ eaifli 160 timea. bar jndieionaadviea^ baamied bimaalf in a 

There are individuals, remaibnUa for great coat of mail, studded with razor blades, and 

laaining and good sense, who firmly believe thus prepared, placed himself on the crag in 

ttaft plants can feel — insomuch, that they the river, and waited the monster's arrival, 

will not vn& in flclda or pott floweia, teat At tiie naunl time the worm cama to the 

they should inflict pain upon the innocent rock, and wound himself with great ftliy 

creatures. It is 8ai<l that the late Sir James round the armed knight, who had the satis- 

Edward Smith was strongly inclined to this faction to see his enemy cut in pieces by his 

doetaiat* FniAiino. owncfibvbi, whilst tiie stream washing away 

the severed parts, prevented the ]iossibility of 

. _^ a re-union. There is still a sequel to the 

TH9KLABIBT0KBANDTHBHILT0NS story:— The witch had promised Lambton 

OF DURHAM. success only on one condition, tiiat he should 

{To tfu Editor.) slay the fii-st living thing that met his sight 

A CoRRB8PONnENT(M ./.) in your last num. after the victory. To avoid the possibility 

ber having made an inquiry respecting a of human slaughter, Lambton had directed 

tndltiott aaonacted ivKli tbe name of the bis &ther, that as soon as he had heard him 

Lambtons, I have much ]ilt asnre in commu- sound three blasts on his bugle, in token of 

nicating the following particulars i!i reply, achievement performetl, he should release 

from the second volume of Surtees^s History his frvoorite greyhound, whieh woold imme- 

9fikmh4m. Whether the alleged prophecy, diately fly to the sound of the horn, and was 

that Bo chief of Ibat family sbwld die in wa deatined to be tfaa sacrifice. On bearing hia 

Q2 
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MoPt bugle, however, the old chief was so 

overjoyed, that he forgot the injunctions, and 
ran himself with open arms to meet his son. 
Instead of committing a parricide, the con- 
queror Bgun cepaired to his advisi^r, who 
pronounced as the alternative of disobeying 
the original instructions, that no chief of the 
Lambtons should die in his bed for eeven 
(oTy as aome aceoonti aay, for nine) genera- 
tions — a commutation which, to a martial 
spirit, had nothing probably very terrible, 
and which was willwgly complied with.** 

The county of Durham is remarkable for 
Hie remote antiquity of several of its present 
tad fMmer principal fiunilies. The uimb- 
tons trace ttieir genealogy almost to Hm 
Conquest ; and the origin of the Hiltons, 
Barons of Hilton, is lost in the remoteness 
of tfam. This tuuSj, once so opulent and 
pofwerful, is now exhiiet; at least, its former 
patrimonial possessions and honours have 
passed from the present inheritors of the 
name. Tin decline of its fortnnea lacorioaa* 
The following particulars are taken from the 
lame valuable work as the preceding extract: 

** In 1332 and 1335, Alexander de Hilton 
had tmnnuma to Fuiianient, whieh waa 
never repeated to any of his descendanta. 
After a series of twenty descents, stretching 
through five centuries, the family was nearly 
rmned by fhe improvident posthumoua gen»> 
rosity of Henry Hilton, Esq. who appears to 
have been so much under thu influence both 
of vanity and melancholy, as might in these 
days of flyavYjr have occasioned aeriouadoobta 
as to the sanity of his disposing mind. This 
gentleman had, several years before, on some 
disgust, deserted the seat of his ancestors, 
and lived in obscure retiroment, first at the 
house of a remote kinsman, at Biilint^hurst, 
in Sussex, and afterwards at Mitchell Grove, 
where he died. By will, dated February 26, 
164^1 1 he devised the whole of his paternal 
estate for ninety-nine years, to the Lwd 
Mayor and four senior Altlermen of the City 
of London, on trust to pay. during the same 
term, 24/. yeady, to euch of thirty-eight 
several ]«arishes or townships in Durham, 
Surrey, Sussex, ISIuldiesex, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; 28/. per annum to the mayor of 
Ihirham, and 50/. per annum to flie vicar of 
Monk Weannouth: he then leaves an annuity 
of 100/. to his next brother Robert Hilton, 
and to his heirs ; and 50/. per annum to hia 
brother John Hilton, which last sum ia to 
cease, if he succeed to the larger annuity as 
heir of Robert ; all the residue and increase 
of hia ientahe gives to the city of London, 
charging them to bind out yeady five chil- 
dren of his own kindred to some honest 
trade ; and further, he desires them to raise 
4,0001. out of flie rente, to remain in the City 
Chamber during ninety-nine years, and the 
inteiest to be applied in binding out oipban 



chUdren botn on the manors of Ford, Biddichi 

and Barmston. After the expiration of that 
term, he devises the whole of his estates, 
with the increased rents, and also the same 
4,000A to bia heir at law, provided he be not 
such a one as shall claim to be the issue of 
the testator^s own body. He then gives 
several legacies to his servants, and to the 
family of Shelley, of Mitchell Grove ; decUuca 
that he has 3,000/. on good bonds in London ; 
appoints the lady Jane Shelley to be hia exe> 
cutrix, and desires burial in St* PaoPa Caflie* 
dral, ' under a fair tumbe like in fadiion to 
the tumbe of 1)t. Dunne,' for which purpose 
he leaves 1,000/. to his executriX| who never 
complied nitii the iijonctioo.'' 

lliis extraoidinaiy will produced^ aa waa 
most likely, litigations and Chancery suits in 
abundance; and imder all these circum- 
itttcea, flie estate, or raflier the ahadoir of 
the estate, vested in John Hilton, the seventh 
and sole surviving brother of Henry. The 
civil wars burst out in the same year, 1641, 
and John HiMon perilled the relics of hb 
inheritance in the rayal etnse. Himself and 
his son bore the commissions of Colonel and 
Captain in the Marquis of Newcastle's army. 
The estate of Hilton, placed esaethr between 
the Royal army and the Scots under LedqTy 
was plundered and wasted by both parties ; 
and on the final ruin of the Royal cause, the 
HUtons, inehided in the Ust of malignanfs, 
were totally disabled from stru^Iing at law 
or equity, either with the rebel city of London, 
or with the two knights who had espoused 
Hkm woiee, then the better side." 

After the Restoration, an amicable decree 
was pronounced, by which the city of London 
resided the contest which had been till then 
earned ra, in lavour of the heir; but flie 
remnant of the estate was burthened with so 
many incumbrances, that its possessors from 
this time gradually descended into the quiet 
ranks of private gentry. " The last Baron,** 
says Mr. Surtees, " a man of mild and gene- 
rous disposition, though of reserved habits, 
is still remembered with a mingled senti- 
ment of personal respect and of that popular 
feeling, which even ill conduct can scarcely 
extinguish, towards the last representative of 
a long and honourable line, unstained by 
gross vice, and unsullied by dishooour.** 

Mr. Hilton was one of the last gentlemen 
in England who, among other baronial ap- 
pendages, kept a domesrie ImL The baron 
on one occasion, on his return fiom LondoQy 
quitted his carriage at the Ferry, and amused 
himself with a homeward saunter through 
his own woods and meadows ; at HiHoDfeot 
Bridge he encountered his faithful fool, whOy 
staring on the gaudy laced suit of his patron, 
made by some ialse suthrou tailor^ exclaim- 
ed, « Wha'e fide noir r 
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MAGIC. 

mam amd fbobbbm of naoic amomo 
THB BAtrnuc NATHaW. 

1. The Chaldeans, 
TuF. origin of almost all our knowle(l}»e may 
be traced to the earliest periods of antiquity. 
This is peculiarly the case with respect to 
flw arts we deuominate as magical. There 
were few of the ancient nations, however 
upcivilized thev were, which could not I'ur- 
Bish many inmTiduals to whose spells and 
sodumtments the powMi of nature and the 
immaterial world were supposed to be sub- 
jected. The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and 
andesd all the Oriental nations, were accus- 
tomed to refer all natiural effects for which 
they conld not account, to the direct aj^ency 
of demons. These were believed to preside 
oitr hflrtM, trees, rivers, mountains, and am- 
mals; evnj mmber of the hunan body was 
under their power, and all corporeal diseases 
were produced by their maligmty. Thus, if 
uy peiBon was afflicted with a fiver, but 
little anxiety was manifested to discover its 
cause, or to adopt rational measures for its 
cure; conceiving that it must, no doubt, have 
jwoi occasioned some evil spirit resident 
in the body, or iufluencinj^, in some myste- 
rious way, the fortunes of the sufferer. That 
influeuce could be counteracted ouly by cer- 
tain magical rites; hence the observance of 
those rites soon obtained a permanent esta- 
blishment in the East. Kvi n in tho present 
day, many imcivihzed nations hold that all 
nime is filled with ^enii, of which some 
exercise a beneficent, and others a destructive, 
power. All the evils with which man is 
afficted are considered the work of these 
imaginary beings, whose favour must be pro- 
pitiated by sacrifices, incantations, prayers, 
or tongs. If the East Greenlander is unsuc- 
ccaafiiT in fishing ; the Huron Indian in 
fidung, or in war ; if even the teatcely half 
reasoning Hottt-ntot finds that everjihing is 
not ri^ht in his mind, body, or fortunes ; no 
tiue IS to be lost before the evil spirit is in- 
voked. 

After the removal of some present evil, the 
not strongest desire in the human mind, is 
the stiainment of some future good. The 
good is frequently beyond the power, and 
stii! (ifrt^ner beyond the inclination, of man 
to bestow ; it must, theretbre, be sought from 
beings snppoeed to posaeaa conudemble in- 
fluence over human affiuia, and who, hemg 
elevated above the baser passions of our 
nature, were thought worthy of being uudow- 
^ wifli peculiar knowledge, by all who ae- 
knoiriedgecl their power or invoked their 
assistance ; hence the numberless rites and 
ceremonies, which have, in all ages, been 
oImiiM in consnlting superior intelligenoes, 
and the eq^ially nuouifoua modea* in which 



their pleasure has been communicated tu 
mortals. 

Tlie f^haldi'ims were more celebratetl for 
their skill in astrology than in magic ; of the 
former they were doubtless the inventers ; su 
famous did they become in divining fnmi 
the aspects, ])ositions, and influetices of the 
stars, that all astrologers were termed C/ial' 
deantf both by the Jews and Romans. Of 
all species of idolatry, the worship of the 
heavenly bodies^ appears to have been the 
most ancient. The Babylonians soon per- 
ceived that these bodies diangedtluur places; 
that some of them moved in regular Of bits ; 
they, therefore, concluded that this regidarity 
of motion must necessarily impl^ some de- 
signing cause — something superior to inert 
matter. But the primeval notion of one 
Supreme Being, presiding over the imiverse, 
was almost extinct, from a period little subse- 
quent to the deluge, to the vocation of Abi»> 
ham. Hence, arose the beiirf that the stars 
were genii, of which some were the friends, 
and others the enemies, of mankind ; tliat 
they possessed an uneontfollahle power over 
hmnan affairs, and that to their dominion 
were subjected, not only the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, and the productions of the earth, 
but likewise of the dispoutions of mortals. 
The greatest attention was paid to the influ- 
ence of the starr)' bodies, inasmuch as they 
were, and are supposed, even by modern 
astrologers, to ]X)ssess great power over the 
minds of men, and particularly as resi)ected 
their destinies, as the following lines in a 
modern work will exemplify : 

- 1 tell thee. 

Tliere's tint a \n\he \n'a.ta in tho Iuini:iii frames 
That i-j tiot ginifrnt'd bt/ the stars above : 
Tlir l)lnu<l tiial tills our veins in all its ebb 
And flow, is swayed by tbeiuiis certainly 
As are tlu* restle&s timS of thf! salt 8e<i, 
By tlie raspleodout nuMn : and at thy birtb 
Thy mothet's eve (^aced not more 
On theo, than Jid the star. th:vt rult s t/iyfattt 
Showeiiux upon thy head an injluthcc 
Malignant or benign^" 

Thi- i^overnini; spirits were »uppose<l fo de- 
light in sacrifices and prayers. Hence a spe- 
cies of worship was established in their ho- 
nour, subordinate to that of the gods. It was 
belii'vcd, that no event could tiiko place or be 
foreknown, and no magical operation be }>er- 
fonned, without their aid ; and that they con- 
fered extcaoidinaiy powers on all who sought 
their favour. Men, eminent lor their wisdom • 
or authority, were thought to be incorporated 
wtfli the gods, or, at least, with the race of 
gimii, after tlieir decease. There is little 
doubt but that the Hani of the Scriptures, is 
the same with the Bclus of profane histo- 
rians. Like Atias, king of Mauritania, he 
excelled in astronomical knowled^; but 
superstition and tradition have assigned to 
the celebrated founder of the Babylonian 
monarchy, a greater dignity than to the 
western rival: flie ibnner was tong wor- 
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^hi;>ped by the Assyiians as one of their 
chief gods; whilst to the latter was com. 
mitted the laborious and no very enviable 
task of 8upi>orting the earth upon his shoul- 
ders. Indeed, all the successors of Baal, or 
Belus, enjoyed the rare felicity of being 
honoured both living and dead. On leaving 
the globe, their souls, being transformed into 
genii, weie distributed through the vast 
nmnensity of space, to superintend the 
nations, and todiiect the influences of the 
heavenly orbits. 

The Chaldean magie was chiefly feitnded 
•n astrology, and was conversant with ceilaill 
animals, nu tals, and plants, M'hich were em- 
ployed in ali their incantations, and the 
virtue ef which was derived ttam stellar 
influence. Great was the attention paid to 
the positions and configurations presented 
by the celestial sphere; and that it was only 
mt &voimible seasons (hat tho solemn rites 
vera celebrated. These eeieraonies were 
accompanied during their celebration by 
many ridiculous, fantastic, and peculiar jges- 
fuies ; by leaping, clapping of hands, wild 
cries, prostrations, and, nut unfrequently, tm- 
intelligible exclamations ; burnt ottlrings and 
sacrifices, were used to propitiate superior 
powers. But our knowledge of die unreal 
rites exercised by the ancient Oriental nations, 
(with the exception of the Jews,) is extremely 
limited. All the books professedly written 
upon Ibis art, have been swept away by the 
torrent of time, — many also were destroyed 
hy the first followers of Christianit}', as being 
repugnant to the divine will. We learn, 
however, that the professors of ma^c, among 
the ChaMe.ms, were generally divided into 
the four iollowing classes : 

First, the ^scaphim, otcharmen; whose 
office it was to mnove p ie sen t, er prevent 
future evils, &c. 

Secondly J the MeaucAepAimf otmagiciofu, 
properly so called, who wen c onv wa nt with 
the occult powers of nature, and the super- 
natural world. 

Thirdljfy the CAasdun, or asirologerSf who 
cmutituted by fiur tiie most numerous and 
fespectable class. 

Fourthly, the Oneirocritici, ox intprprefers 
of dreams, a species of diviners, indeed, to 
winch alinoet eveiy nation of antiquity gave 
birth. They were denominated the Wise 
Ifen, and were sent i'or by Pharoah,* Nebu- 
chadnessiv,f and Belshazzar,| to interpret 
their atiaioidinary dreams, uod flie signs 
tii^witnemed. 

The talisvian, is probably an invention of 
the Chaldeans. It was generally a small 
imi^^ of stone, or of some metaUie substance, 
of various forms and sha]X!8. On it were 
several mysterious chaiacten*, cut under a 

• Vi(l' Cciu'si-, ch-.xy. x\\. \. fl. 

i Diiiiii'l, clia|>. It. V. 1, iO, ami cliap. iv. v. 7. 

} ltiii.cluii».v. 



certain configuration the planets ; and 
some were believed to be powerfully efflea. 
cious, not only in averting evils, but in un- 
folding the dark and distant picture. Some 
learned men have lately expressed thai 
doubts of the existence of the talisman, aad 
have even contended that it is no older than 
the Egyptian amulet, which was probably an 
invention ptevious to the Christian era : but 
we have the authority of the sacred vrritiogs 
for asserting that the seraph, which, ac- 
cording to the Jewish doctors, gave oracular 
answers, graatly reiendiled the talisman, airf 
WW Imown at n veqr ctriy period. There 
is no slight reason for concluding that the 
latter is either an imitation of the former, or 

tliat bolli aie one and the eame device. 

(To ht cvuHmud.') 

s A ni, 

Or Saadi, the cele1>rated Persian poet, was a 
native of Shiraz, the chief boast of which is 
its bc^i^ his birthplace, end that of Hsfli. 
Sadi was bora in 1 17^ s he studied in Ba^ 
dad, and adopte<l a religious life ; and \\ 
said tu have made forty pilgrimages on foot 
to Mekka. His biographers state, ttat be 
passed thirty years of his life in study, thirty 
years in travelling, and thirty years more in 
retirement and devotion — »o that he attaiaed 
a patriawhal age. He fhlfilled tlm eeamMi 
duty of the Moslams in combating the infi- 
dels, and carried arms in India and Asia 
Minor. He was made prisoner by the cru- 
sadeiB in Syria, and emplo^'ed in di^^ng the 
trenches at the si* t;e of Tripoli. A rich 
merchant of Aleppo ransomed him, and 
gave him his daughier in marriage; but, 
acendtng to the testimony of tiie poet, her 
conduct WLis such as to make him rej^n-t the 
slavery from which he had been rescued. 
Towards the close of his life, he built a her- 
mitage near the walls of Shiraz, where he 
pasMeil his time in devotional exercises. He 
died in 1296; and his sovereign, Kerim 
Khan, built a tomb over the site of the 
poet's hermitage. Mr. Moiier visited tin 
tomb, which he thus describes : 

"It is situated in a recess of the moun- 
tains, about two miles to the 1I.S. of Aniat. 
NolhiDg can be move onpieturesque than the 
approaches to it : not a speck of verdure is 
to be seen near it ; and the hills that fonn 
an amphitheatie around are of a sterility tiiat 
inspires horror, ^le tomb, which is a square, 
oblong stone, carved with inscriptions and 
ornaments, has been so abused and sbatioed, 
that on refleeting that it was erected to fba 
memoiy of him whose genius still forms the de- 
light of Asia, one retires from it disgusted with 
its state, and with the people who suflered it 
It stands in the comer of a tfuadraagaisr 
buildkig, that k attribniBd to Kokn ito 
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'hA vMevK might kwQ beoD iti npigjiiiil 

fndowment, it is at present the abode of 
misery, for a poor solitary dervish now occu- 
pies the building, who, besides the tomb, 
exhibits a copy of th« pMt*t w«ir]tt,fiMr which 
exhibition he gets whatever his visiters may 
choose to give him. The taste for poetry, so 
common to the Persians, may be remarked in 
the many Uoet acribbled on the wldte>wi^bed 
Willis of the room that incloses the tomb, — a 
.projpensity which they exhibit on all jjlaces 
iriuch are the resort of the idle and the 
canons.'^ 




(Tomb ofSaadi,^ 
The woAa of Sadi have hees tranaialDi 

into French and Enj^lish, and are familiar to 

the lovers of Orii'ntal literattire. Their cha- 
racter and merits are thus summed up by an 
eminent writer : 

" Like all eastern nations, the Persians 
delight in tales, fables, and parables ; for 
where liberty is unknown and power unlimit- 
ed, knowledlge must be veilea. The ear of 
a despot woidd be wounded by din ct truths ; 
and f^enius must condescend to appear in the 
only form in which it would be tolerated. 

** Tlw Fersiaag boast of the peat good 
which their most eminent moralist, Sadee, 
has jiroduced, by his rare union of fancy, 
learning, urbanity, and virtue : his talcs, 
which are appropriate to almost every con- 
ceivable event, convey the most useful les- 
sons ; and his maxims have accjuii-ed an 
authority almost equal to laws. His great 
object was to recommend good deeds to men, 
and justice and clemency to their rulers. In 
one of his aflmonitoiy odes to the former, he 
beautifidly exclaims— 

" H:iiri)ur .ill kcriift ou kar na «akht : 
K(>u»-« raliillet 7.ud uu b&r ua »akUt." 

" AIm ! for him who is gone aaA has done no good 

deed: 

Tlie trumpet of murcli has suuudcd, aud his load is 
not bound oil.** 

In his lessons to monarchs he has the fallow- 
ing impressive stanza : 

** Rahim koonuu be fuig der tuskheer bash. 
IMBIitee anllnm f^ieeroiiShiliB AnHnrngbear bash.*' 

*■ Be merciful, and 700 will gain vletories wfUwat an 

anny. 

Seize the lnMits of nKinkliid, and bSMMM the 

roiKjueror ol the world. "f 

We hear much of the respect paid to genius 

* Second JottTne]r>4to,v. dS. 

t Sir JdmMakotan'si&t.Penia,voLiLii.887. 



iNrnnnofeBllifaledannds; biit,thf fiMndtr 

of Sadi's tomb had received no education. 
Though sovereign of Persia, it is stated that 
he could not even write. Ue was the tion of 
a petfy chief in a barfaaroua tribe, and in hit 
youth, only valued such attainments as were 
suited to his coudition of lile: in these, he 
excelled; but, tliough unlearned Iuium;!!', he 
valued and encoun^ed learning in others. 
His court was the resort of men of liberal 
knowledge, and his pious act of building 
ISadi's tomb, while it marked his regard for 
geniuS) gained him great popularity. 

Spirit oC Miicotttxui. 

MR. RICHARB LANDER's BXPUfTKm. 

[In the Literary Gazette of last Saturday, 
we find the tollowing sumqaaiy of " all that 
is known at present of the e^qiedttion to the 
Niger," communicated to the Editor bv tfaB 
brotiier of the praiseworthy adventurer :J 

You are already apprized of the decease of 
Captain Harris of the Qftwaia, and of ftm 
am?al of both steamers at the Bboe country. 
You are also aware that the sailing bng 
Columbine was to remain at the mouth of 
the Nun River to await their return. By a 
letter received from a medical gentleman at 
Old Calabar, dated April li^, I learn that 

as a vessel called the Martha of this port 
was passing the Nun, on her destinatim tD 
the Old Cuabar River, she was hailed by a 
boat's crew from the Colmnbine. When 
received on boaid, the men stated that the 
captain<tf their vessel had died flmawaslBB 
previously; that they had been reduced to 
great distress from the refusal of the natives 
to sell them provisions, lirom which extremity 
thqr were relieved by an American vessel 
which had happily just entered the river; 
and tliat they had themselves ventured over 
the bar to crave further absistauce from the 
Martha. When questioned about the steam- 
boats, they declared they had received no 
intelligence whatsoever respecting them, 
though five months had elapsed from the 
period of their departure.** 

In allusion to this letter, I would ventiure 
to observe, that the people inhabiting the 
banks of the Nim River are exceedingly poor 
and destitute, being themsdves very fre- 
quently in want of the necessaries of life. 
Their alleged refusal to assist the crew of 
the Cofanumne must have ansra from €heif 
utter inability to do so, rather than from any 
disi)lay of heartless indifference to the suffer- 
ings of our countrymen, though. Heaven 
knows, the poor wretches ars bad enough at 
times. In regard to the non-arrival of inform 
mation from the steamers in the interior, a 
thousand conjectures might be hazarded. 
For my own part, I see no great reason to 
wonder at this delay, chiefly because I am 
cottvioced uo intereoune iS|.oi can, under 
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dbtingr eifemiHlaiieM, be wtaUialMd be* 
tw«Bn any part of the interior and ibt eout. 

This would be at variance with the barbarous 
policy of the barbarous tribes iuhabitiugthe 
comiliy in fhe mnity of the tm. They 
would not suffer a messenger from the inte- 
rior to escape their vigilance. Were any one 
to attempt the journey, he would infallibly be 
Mptand and sold; therefore, unless our 
countrymen were themselves to descend the 
Niger, and be the bearers of their own 
despatches, I see no possibility of any com- 
muniotinn bdn^ cazried on between the 
glMmers in the interior end the aailing brig 
entile coast 

A letter hee joit been received by a gen- 
tleman at this port firom a young iriend in 
the Bonny river; it is dated May ]7> Ad- 
verting to the expedition, the writer says, 
^ When we passed the river Nun, <be Cehnn- 
bine was lying there, but nothing had been 
heard of the steamers that went up the coim- 
try. I was told this by the captain of the 
Cnrieir sioop^war, wao was on board the 
Columbine about a month ago. I gave him 
all the letters I had for the expedition, as he 
aaid he would return to the Brass River at 
fhe end of two or three weeks: a great many 
liave died on boeid the Inig.** 

Still more recent accounts, which I have 
been able to collect from individuals who 
liave within these ftw days arrived fiom 
Bonny, confirm the accuracy of these state- 
ments, and give a still higher colouring to 
the distresses uf the crew of the Columbine. 
One of them states, that the acting master 
and a boy, were the only survivors on board ; 
and that these solitary individuals had sent 
to Bonny for assistance. However, I am 
disposed to doubt the truth of this report, 
simply because it was brought to Bonny by 
a native trader, whose steadiness and veracity 
could not be depended on. An intelligent 
yooBg gentleman infimned me yerteraay, 



that abonl tbo laUer end of May a 

prevuled very generally from Accra to Badl- 
gry, that " the white men in the walking 
canoes were in good health, and were trading 
a long way back in the bosh." 

I cannot close this letter without appiisii^ 
3rou of a fact, which will appear incredible to 
you. Can you believe me when I assert, oa 
the most unquestionable authority, that fiwn 
are merchants here so heartless and inhuman 
as to instruct the masters of their vessels who 
trade to the African coast, to " reftiae any 
assistance to the expedition, of which it may 
stand in need ; to reject all letters that may 
be sent from the patties connected with it ; 
and, in fine, to hold no eonnnonication wbat> 
ever with the steamers or the brig l** Does 
it not startle you, that jealousy and selfishness 
can go 80 far ? Believe me, I blush at the 
lefleetioa of a crime so bideoua and iia> 
BngUsh aa this. Jobm Lawnwu 

N.B. — The fact of the merchants* instruc- 
tions to the masters of their vessels may be 
safely depended on. Nothing can be moie 
true. Thay have gone even nrttier than I 

have ventured to hint They have talcea 
measures to prejudice the minds of the natifsi 
against the expedition. 

fSUauuxi auti Cnitomsi. 

PERSIAN PBCUIJARrriBS. 

In Persia, in the summer season, at night, 
all sleep on the tops uf their houses, their 
bade being apread upon tencacee, wifii As 
vault of heaven for a curtain or canopy. The 
poor seldom have a screen to keep them from 
the gaze of passengers. Mr. Morier, who 
genetslly rode out on horseback at an esdy 
hour, perceived on the tops of houses, pt'ople 
either in bed, or iust getting up, and he 
observes, " certainly no si^t was ever 
stranger." The women, (sain the cut cepisd 
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from Mr. Morier*8 Travels,) appear to be alwa}-8 
up fbm fiiifty whUst the men are freqiientiy 
seen lounjpnp in bed, " falsely luxnrioiu, 
long after sunrise. This practice of sleeping 
on the housetop, speaks much in favour oi 
tiw dinuito of Persia. Thai if was a Jewish 
custom, Mr. Moiier thinks may be inferred 
from the passage where it b said that *^ in 
an evening tide, David arose from off his* 
bed, and walked upon the raof of the king's 
Sam. 21.3. 



Keejdng Pigeon* is an imp(»tant business 
in Persia s something more uiaii a fancy, as 
with us. Thus, Mr. Morier says : " In the 
environs of Isfahan are many pigeon-houses, 
erected at a dutanee fiom hMitatioos, fortiie 
sole purpose of collecting pigeon^ dung for 
manure. Tliey are large, roimd towers, rather 
broader at the bottom than the top, and 
downed by conical spimdes tiuongh whidi 
the pigeons descend. Their interior resem- 
Usi a nonqfcomhy paeraed with a 




(Figeon Uuuies.) 



holes, each of which forms a snug retreat for 
a nest. More care appears to have been 
bestowed upon their outside, than upon that 
of tiM generality of the dwdling-houses, fiv 
thaywe painted and ornamented. The ex- 
tnovdinarv flights of pigeons which I have 
seen alignt upon one of these buildings, 
dbed, perhaps, a good illustration for the 
passage in Isaiah, iVho are these that fly as 
a ckmdg and as the dtwe* to their windows f 
k. 8. Thnr great nnmbeit and fb» eom- 
pactness of their mass, literally look like a 
cloud at a distance, and obscure the sun in 
their passage. The dung of pigeons is the 
dsanat mannre that tfw Psfsians nse: and 
as they apply it almost entirely for the rear- 
ing of melons, it is probable on that account 
that the melons of Ispahan are so much finer 
flan lliow of other does. The levanie of a 
pgeon-house is about 100 tomauns per 
annum; and tiie great value of this dung, 
which rears a fruit that is indispensable to 
tiw ensleinee the natives during the great 
heats of Summer, will probably throw some 
light upon that passage in Scripture, when in 
the famine of Samaria, t/ie fourth part of a 
eak s/dbe9s' dm^f was toU ftrfioepieeet of 
siher. S Kings, vi. 

Catching (Quails is a very curious but suc- 
cessful pursuit. Mr. Moner says : " Thev 
stiek two poles in their girdle, upon which 
they place either their outer coat, or a pair of 
trousers, and these, at a distance, are intend- 
ed to look like the horns of an animaL They 
then with a hand net prowl about the fields, 
and the ^uail weiiig » finrnj mora like a 



beast than a man, permits it to approach so 
near as to allow the hunter to throw his net 
over it The rapidity with which the Per- 
sians caught quails in this manner was asto* 
nishing, and we had daily brought to us 
caffes fiill of them, which we bov^t for a 
trile. In one of my rambles with a gun, I 
met a shepherd boy, who laughing at the few 
birds I had killea, immediately erected his 
horns, and soon caught more alive than 1 
hadUlled." 




iiktdmtgQMOs.) 



SIR EUSTACX, 

CHii.n of the dust! whose nimibsil^d 

Are •tesUog fi«t away, 
wImms sIbs an wunwaled o( 

Go dirive thse qotofc and pnty f 
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For tlw bonrirni eone, or I 

When tliou must leave this 
Wheu all that is tu thee shall bo 



A Holy Father stood 1 

" Lady." he said, "thy jmy^r 
Has come too late, thy hnraii ill* 

leaiMtheeto: 



Sir Eustace was a aoodly youUl* 

A« beautiful as brave ; 
Ha deei» «1m long. Ioor sleep of deafli, 

B«t rests not in hia grave ; 

For thmigfi thia blind tnwld call'd him good* 

Aiul wurshipped Me nod. 
He was a most unholy miin — 

He did not know his God ! 

'Ti8 true, he murdered not, nor stole ; 

He gave nui-h alms awav ; 
But be gaeve not to bis God the praieo* 

Nor bowed beneath his sway. 

He loved bis lady better ftr 

Than all the heavens contain ; 
And oft the aaintly Edith tried 
T* eidighten btan in vate. 

He only bniili il, :md l!iu);1ling aoldc 

" I do the best I can ; 
Your God n just, my Edith, and 

Will ask no more from maiu" 

" But 'tis becaoae my God is Just, 
He asks mneb more firom ttiee; 

Oh I lean on him, my Eustaeo, and 
His love and mercy see.** 

lie would not listni to that voice. 

Though swei't it uas. and dear ; 
And Edith brcath'd a pniyer lor liim. 
And ernsh'd a r»-*— 



Sir Eustaci' nxlc to hunt one day« 

But came not hiick aX ; 
Fak Edith laid her broidery doviC 

And fear d all was not right. 

Fot be wa« foititful to his wosd. 

And never gave lier pain. 
And when he siud he would return. 

Was sure to come again. 

She. wander'd through her splendid bal]. 
The mtM)n shone hrisht and ch'nr, 

its beams fell oa a ulohiusr'd wall. 
Which fOM in Ml angin near J 

And from out that cloMoi^dwall aioso 

A quiet vesper lay } 
It Tooe mid the atillnea aofi and dear. 

Then died in peace away. 

The lady Usten'd. and alie fislt 
Her spirit soothed thereby; 
*• Thou wilt protect." she said, and gBSCd 

l''lK)n the trauiiuil sky. 

Slif turned, and paced again the hall. 

No M)und broke on her ear ; 
Why starts she as she gazes on 

A pietnre hanghig near? 

A moonbeam fell upon the spot* 

Aod Lighted up tlwt face ; 
It was her Eustace as he stood 

In the pride of manly grace. 

But there waa aoOMthiAg aad aud pale 

Id that loved fkee to>night. 
Seen by the fliuiug. flirk'riag beaOM 

Of a,pensive moon's light — 

Which made the Lady Edith start 

Aud f,M/.i' with iiuMouj* fear; 
" Oh, Eustace ! if thou shouldist be psilu 

And Hi. and I not near 1 

** Then hast DO comforter besides { 

Thou knowesi not thy God. 
Saw him, ye Heavens ! oh, spare bun still I 

And flay tiqf.chaitoning aod 1**- 



" Thee to prepare, who in Uie st 
Of another's might can stand, 

And drink the cup, however ktx^n 
When smt by His high hand." 



Tlio lady bowed before the 

Then raised her Kcntle" 
A tear had gather'a iu her eya^ 

She did not let it flow. 

" Father." she said. " I am prepared 

That high hand to obey. 
Umnurm'ringly— resignedly— ■ 

Where is my Eustace ? — say.** 

" Thy Eustace, lady, baa arrived* 
Is now within these walls. 

And ev'ry time his speech returns, 
Itbfbrtheohecdls.** 



"Then let us hast.'u to him 
Nor longer U8eles« stand ; 
My Father, thou wilt lead the way** — 
' 1 she took his aged hand. 



They nached tim iDom where Enstaos lay, 
Tne Beftntifbl f the Brave 1 

And on that noble brnw thersdopt 

The shadows of the (irave. 

And Kditli knelt hi-side his conch. 
And k:-'i'<l hi-- il.i i Iv'uiii;; liniw ; 

The Father stauch'd his bleeding wounds. 
Though vafal h« knew St aow.« 

His sense returned, he ape*dh]S47P^ 

Aud saw his Edith them, 
Phtlsnt and pale aa the himihio 4ow«r 

WUoii Mmla Iha davk night ulr. 



Fdllh, Tuy Kdith 1" were the 
The 1\tm dear words lie said ; 
" Thou wilt not leave mo OOW,! 
/ have no other aid. 

" My hour is come — 1 feel it is. 

With thee I may not stay ; 
O teach me, Edith ! even uow, 

Teaeh mo the way to pray I 

But vain is my request — vain. Tain«» 
Nay, shake not that dear head. 
You moon riu^ not have sunk to laaf^ 
BBS I Ma with the M. 

.\nd he who's Fjirnt his snmmsr-tiBfl^ 

Ungrati lul to that Power, 
Who made it summer, cannot hope 
Fur jH-aee iu his dvin^,' hour." 

" Eustace, you do uot kuow how gnat* 

How powi-rful to save. 
Is He «-l(o died Ibr us, then loao 

Vktoilous o'er tlm gsavn. 

«• Have ftith. my Eustace, hare but ftitb^ 

And He will give thee peace- 
Peace to Imj pedected iu llcaven. 
Whese otai and tullivhig esaoe.** 

She stopped, but in her speakittK 

Ih r berious, ejunest air, 
Sir Eustace fancied that he Mad 

The very soul of pmyer. 

Fondly be aased upon that face. 

Then sadly turned away. 
And faiiitlv his dying lips breathed 

-Hit too latetopnuf" 
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VIOLATION ov mim'On's tomh. IftfBsrM. Cole, Lamiiig, Taylor, and IIulmeN, 

(Ettraded from Oeneral Murray't Diary— Unpub- having mtt to dine at the TBskleiiee of Mr. 

lished.) Fountain, the o«eiW8r» discoveiy of ICU 

24th Ang. 1790. — I dined yesterday at Sir ton's remains became the subject of conver- 

Gilbert 8. As soon as the cloth was removed, sation, aad^ it was aereed upon that they 

Mr. Thornton gave the company an account slieiild disinter the Mdy, and egamiiie ft 

af the violation of Milton's tomb, a circum- more minutely. At eight o^doek at nigh^ 

stance whicli crt-ated in our niiiuls a feeling heated with drink, and accompanied by a 

of honor and disgust. He had been one of man nametl Hawkesworth who carried a 

Ae fyiten to the hallowed spot, and obteiMd iambeau, they taUied forth, and proeeeded 

his inftimation from a person who had been to ttw ciluich— 

a witness to the whole sacrilefrious transac- ^ . , , , •'"hen Night 

^^t^ *i>^ <>«»n4> ;« «ko Dnrkens the strratB. then wander forth the sons 

Boa. He related the event nearly m the nr-tuuM »«A^^M,i«m,Am^m,jim\^" 



Mkriniig naimer The dnneh of 0t Quea, Mx^mMr. 

Cripplegate, being in a somewhal dilapidated The sacrilegious work now commences. Tlw 

state, the parish resolved to commence re- cofiin is draj^ged from its gloomy resting- 

pairing it, and this was deemed a favourable place : Holmes made use of a mallet auid 

opportunity to raiae a eabseriptioa for the chiselt and cut open the coffin slant-ways 

purpose of erecting a monument to the from the head to the breast. Thelead heSat^ 

memory of our immortal bard Milton, who, doubled up, the corpse lierame visible : it 

it was known, had been buried in this church, was enveloped iu a tliick white shroud ; the 

The perish register book bore the following ribs were standing up regularly, bnt fba 

rati}' : " 13 November, 1674. John Milton, instant the shroud was removea they fell, 

irvntleman, consumpc'on, chancell.*' Mr. Tlie features of the countenance could not be 

Ascoi^h, whose grandfather died in 17^9, traced; but the hair was in au astonishingly 

Mod M> had often been heard to sajr, that perfect state : its colonr a Hght brown ; its 

luHoii was buried under the desk in the length six inches and a half, and although 

chancel. Messrs. Strong, Cole, and other somewhat clotted, it appeared, after having 

parishioners, determined to search for the been well washed, as strong as the hair of a 

mntfnt, aikl orders were given to the work* living being. The short Mat growing to> 

men on the 1st of this month to dig for the wards the forehead, and the long ones flow- 

coffia. On the .'Ird, in the afternoon, it was ing from the same place down the sides of 

discovered ; the soil in which it had been tiie face, it became obvious that these were 

dqposiled was of a calcareous nature, and St most certainly the remains of Milton. The 

" upon another c(tflfin, which there can quarto print of the poet, by Faithorne, taken 



be no doubt was that t)f Milton's father, irom life in 1670, four years before he died, 
npoct havii^ stated that the poet was buried represents him as wearing his hair exactly in 
si hii reqaest near the remains of his parent; the above manner. Fountain said he was 
and the same register book containefl the detennined to have two of the teeth, but as 
entiy, " John Milton, gentleman, 15 March, they resisted the pressure of his fingers, he 
ICw.** No other coffin being found in the struck the jaw with a paving-stone, and several 
(fcancel, which was entirely dug over, there teeHi then fell out. There were only five in 
can be no imcortainty as to their identity, the upper jaw, and these were taken by 
Messrs. Strong and Cole having carefully Fountain ; the four that wen^ in the lower 
deanied the eoflfai wifli a bntim and wet jaw vrere seised upon by Taylor, HaiHces- 
ipoage, ^My ascertaine<I that the exterior worth, and the seacton^ man. The hair, 
wooden case, in which the leaden one had which had been carefully combed and tied 
been inclosed, was entirely mouldered away, t<^ther before interment, was forcibly pulled 
•ad the leaden eoffin eontuned no inscrip- off the skull by Taylor and another; but 
tion or date. At die period when Milton Ellis, the player, who had now joined the 
(lied it was customary to paint the name, party, told the former, that being a ^od 
age, &c. of the deceased on the wooden hair-worker, if he would let him have it he 
csveiing, no plates or inseripfthm being tiien wookl pay a guinea bowl of punch, adding, 
in use ; but all had long since crumbled into that such a mttc would be of great service by 
ilust. The leaden coffin was much corroded ; bringing his name into notice. Ellis, there- 
its length was five feet ten inches, and its fore, became possessed of all the hair; he 
width m the broadest part one foot four lAewise took a part of the shrond and a bit 
inches. Tlie above gentlemen, satisfied as of the skin of the skull ; indeed he was only 
to the identity of the precious remains, and prevented carr^-ing ofifthe head by the sextons, 
luving drmvn up a statement to that effect, Hoppy and Grant, who said that they intend- 
fne orders on IWday, Ihe 3rd, to the ed to eriiibit the remains, which was after* 
workmen to fill up the grave ; but they ne- wards done, each person paying sixpence to 
riectfd to do so, intending to perform that view the body. These fellows, I am told, 
■hour on the Saturday following. On the gained nearly one hundred pounds by the 
net dqf) 'tte 4lh, a party of parisyoneni exhibiliQii. Luming put oneoftbeleg'booai 
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in fain podoet Ity infixoMiit amiKd me, 

continued Mr. Thornton, that while the 
work of profanation was proceeding, the 

E'bee and jokes of these vulgar fellows made 
■ hceit nek, ud he letieatod tnm flie 
■cene, feeling as if he had witnessed the 
repast of a vampire. Viscount C, who sat 
near me, said to Six G. " This remiudii me 
of the welds of one of the fiitheis of the 
church, ' And little boys have played with 
the booee of great kings !' " — Monthig Mag. 



THS PIOOBRY INVADED. 

(JFVvM Tom Cringle' I Log, in Blackwood's Magazine. ') 

Wb embarked on board of a large canoe 
ttiat I bad provided ; and, having uiipped a 
beautiful little mule also, of which I had 
made a purchase at Panama, we proceeded 
down the river to the village of Grorgona, 
where we dqit My apartment wee father a 
primitive concern : it was simply a roof, or 
shed, thatched with palm-tree leaves, about 
twelve feet lon^ by eight broad, and support- 
ed on four upnght posts at the corners, the 
eaves being about six feet high. Under this 
I slung my grass hammock transversely from 
comer to comer, tricing it well up to the 
mAeie, ao that it hung about five feet fiom 
tiie ground ; while beneath, Mangrove, (my 
tnisty man-at-arms), lit a fire, for the two- 
fold purposes, as it itiuek me, of driving off 
the musquitoes, and converting his majesW's 
officer into ham or hung beef; and after 
having made mulo fast to one of the poets, 
vilh nhnndle of mahfOf or the (|p«en steme 
of Indiaa com or raaise» under ms nose, he 
borrowed a plank from a neighbouring hut, 
and laid himself down on it at full length, 
covered up with a blanket, as if he had besn 
A eoipse, and soon fell fast asleep. As for 
Sneezer, he lay with his black muzzle resting 
on his fore paws, that were thrust out straight 
hefine him, until they slined np the wmte 
embers of Uie fire — with his eyes shut, as if 
he slept, but from the constant nervous 
twitchmgs and pricking up of his ears, and 
his hsundMBS being gathered im well under 
him, and a small, quick switch of his tail 
now and then, it was evident he was broad 
awake, and considered himself on duty. All 
was quiet, however, except the rushing of the 
river hard by, in our bivouac until midnight, 
when I was awakened by the shaking of the 
shed from the violent struggles of mulo to 
break loose, his strong trembling thrilhng 
to my neck along the taught cord that held 
him, as he drew himself in the inter\'als of 
his struggles as far back as he could, proving 
that the poor brute suffered under a paroxysm 
of fear. " What noise is that i"' I roused 
myself^ It was repeated. It was a wild cry, 
or rather a loud shm meic, gradually sinking 
into a deep growl. " What the deuce is 
ilia*- Rnnririr Bsld I. The doir made no 



answer, but men^ VfnV^ ^ ^ once, as 

if he bad said, '* Wait a bit now, master, you 
shall see how well I shall ac(|uit myself, for 
thi» is in my way." Ten yards trum the 
shed under whidi I slept, there was a pig« 
sty, surrounded by a sort of small stockade, 
a fathom high, made of split cane, wove into 
a kind of wicker-work between upright rails 
sunk into tihe ground; and by ™e dear 
moonlight I could, as I lay in my hammock, 
see an animal larger than an English bull- 
dog, but with the stealthy pace of the cat, 
cmwl <ni in a crouching attitude until within 
ti n feet of the sty, when it drew itself back, 
and made a scrambling jump against the 
cane defence, hooking on to the top of it by 
its fore«paws, while the daws of its hind-feet 
made a scratching, ras])ing noise against the 
dry cane splits, until it had gathered its legs 
into a bunch, like the aforesaid puss, on the 
top of the indosure; from which elevation 
the creature seemed to be reconnoitering the 
unclean beasts within. I grasped my pis- 
tds. Mannove was still sound asleep. The 
struggles mulo increased; I coind hssr 
the sweat raining off him ; but Sneezer, to 
my great surprise, remained motionless as 
bobie. We now heaid the slsnned grants, 
and oeesaionally a sharp squeak, from the 
piggery, as if the beauties had at length 
become aware of the vicinity of their dan- 
gerous neighbour, who, having apparently 
made his selection, suddenly dropped down 
amongst tlunn ; when imilo burst from his 
fastenings with a yell enough to frighten the 
devil, tesring away the uuright to which the 
lanyard of my hammock was made fast, 
whereby I was pitched Uke a shot right 
down on Mangrove's corpus, while a volley 
of gmntiug and squeaking split tiie sl^y 
such as I never heard before. And now, m 
the veiy nick. Sneezer, starting from his lair 
with a loud bark, sprang at a bound into the 
indosnre, which he topprd like a flcst-tsfo 
hunter ; and Peter Mangrove, awakening all 
of a heap from my falhng on him, jumped 
upon his feet as noisy as the rest. Gara- 
mi^hty in a tap— wuim all dis— my tomaeh 
bmise home to my back-bone like one pan- 
cake;'* and, while the short, fierce bark of 
the noble dog was blended with the agonized 
cry of the gatto del monie, the shrill treble of 
the poor porkers rose high above both ; and the 
7nulo was galloping through the village, with 
the post after him, like a dog with a pan at 
his tail, making the most unearthly noises, 
for it was neither bray nor neigh. The vil- 
lagers ran out of their huts, headed by the 
Padre Cura, and all was commotion and 
uproar. Lights were procured. The noise 
in the sty continued ; and Mangrove, the 
warm-hearted creatiire, unsheathing hia 
knife, dambered over the fimee to the rescue 
of his four-footed ally, and disappeared, 
shouting, Soeeier idlen fight finr jfister^ w 
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Feter now will fight for he;** and soon 

began to blend his shouts with the cries of 
the enraged beasts within. At length the 
mania spread to me, upon hearing the jpoor 
fiallow HMNit, Tiger here, captain— tiger 
here — tiger too many for we — Lud-a-mercy — 
tiger too many for we, sir — if you no help 
we, we shall be torn in piece.'* Then a vio- 
lent struggle, and a renewal of the uproar, 
and of the barking, and yt'llinj^. and squeak- 
ing* It was now no jukej the life of a 
feUoW'-cieetuie was at stake; so I sdam- 
bled up after tlu* pilot to the top of the 
fence, with a loaded pistol in my hand, a 
young active Spaniard following, with a large 
lUDwn wax candle, that bumed like a toten; 
and looking down on the melee below, there 
Sneezer lay, with the throat of the leojiard 
in his jaws, evidently much exhausted, 
but atill giving the creature a cruel shake 
now and then, while Mangrove was endea- 
vouring to throttle the brute with his bare 
hands. As fur the pour pigs, they were all 
huddled together, squeaking and gnmting 
most melodiously in the comer. I held 
down the light. '* Now, Peter, cut his 
throat, man — cut his throat." And Man- 
grove, the moment he saw where he was, 
drew his knife across the leopard's weasand^ 
and killed him on the sj)ot. The glorious 
dug, the very instant he felt he had a dead 
antagonist in bis fangs, let go his bold, and, 
making a jump with all his remaining 
strength, for he was bleeding much, anil 
terribly torn, I caught him by the nape of 
the neck, and, in my attempt to lift him over 
and place him on the outside, down I went, 
dog and all, amongst the pi^? and upon the 
bloody carcass ; out of which mess I was 
gathued by the Cum and the standers-by, in 
a very beautiful condition ; for, what between 
the tiltli of the sty and blood of the leopard, 
and so forth, I was not altogether a fit sub- 
ject for a side-box at the Opera. 

This same tiger or leopard had committtnl 
great depredations in the neighbourhood for 
aaonflia wfoie, but he bad always escaped, 
sdthough he had been lepeatedly wounded ; 
so Peter and I became as great mhn for the 
two hours lon^r we sojourned in Gorgona, 
aa if we bad killed Uie dragon of Wanfiev. 
Our quarry was indeed a noble animal, nearly 
seven feet from the nose to the tip of the 
tail ; so at daydawu 1 purchased his skin for 
fiiiee dollani,and shoved off, and,im the SStti 
at five in the evening, having had a strong 
current with us the whole way down, we ar- 
rived at Chagres once more. 1 found, in 
eonsequence m my letters, a boat from the 
Wave waiting for me ; and to prevent unne- 
cessary delay, I resolved to proceed with the 
canoe, along the coast to Porto Bello, as 
there was a strong weather current numing, 
and no wind ; and, accordingly, we proceeded 
next aMMcning, with the conoe in tow. * * 



IM0 lladbl* 

cmoHOLOcnr or mummr. 

[This is the 44th volume of the QMnei 

Vyclopeedia, and a valuable handbook to that 
series, and to every library. It has been 
drawn up by Sir Harris Nicolas, one of the 
most distinguisliad antiquarian scholars of 
his day, antl consequently well fitted for such 
a task. The laborious result is thus ejqplain- 
edintfaePtefku:e:] 

The plan and contents of this volume maf 
be described in a few words. Every histo* 
rical and antiquarian writer and student must 
have ftlt the want of a book of reflhrence, 
which, in the last centniyy would have ob> 
tained the appropriate name of a " Compa- 
nion '* or Vade Mecum," from its contain- 
ing such infonnation as was constantly and 
indispensably necessary for their ponailk 
Besides explanations and Tables lor calcu- 
lating the ditierent eras and the dates which 
are to be found in writers of the Ulh, 12th, 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, a full ez^a- 
nation is given of the old and new style ; a 
subject which it is no exaggeration to say is 
so ntfie undeislood, as ollen to render the 
manner of writing the years according to 
both styles, thus, 167^ 168^, or 1672-3, 
1 684-5, &c. productive of embarrassment in 
persons of the profoundest and most elegant 
attainmenfS. The various modes in different 
countries, and, indeed, in the same country, 
and in the same centur}', of commencing the 
year, from Christmas, from the 1st of Ja- 
nuar)', from the 25th of March, or from 
Easter, often causes perplexity, and, like 
mistakes in the legnal years, if not carefully 
attended to, become sources of error to the 
extent of one entire year in computation. 
The Calendars of Religious Sects are fre- 
quently required ; whilst the Calendar in- 
vented durmg the French Revolution, and 
which was used in France for fourteen years, 
must be in the hands of those who refer to 
any letters or public documents written in 
that period ; for " the 4th Qerminal in the 
year of the Republic 9 " is as little likely to 
be generally comprehended by the next 
generation as the date of an edict of flue 
emperor of China. The Glossary of Terms 
used by ecclesiastics in the middle ages, who 
describe a day by the " introit," or com- 
mencement of the service appointed by the 
church to be performed thereon, and an 
explanation of the Canonical Hours, Watches, 
&c will frequently be found usehil. From 
the coMtant allusion by historians to tibe 
Councils, and the great influence which the 
Pontiffs exercised over the affairs of Europe, 
Chronological and Alphabetical lists of 
both were very desirable in a work of this 
nature. Tables of the Succession of the 
Saxon and Scottish Kings, and of Contem- 
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porary Sovereigns ; of the commencomeut 
and tennination of the Law Terius, which 
varied in diilereut centuries; and of the 
three great Fevlileiieei, wfaidi ferawd mwehB 
for dating instruments in thoKOgU of Eoword 
III., seemed also to be amon^ th« most 
cummon subjects of hitituncal mieience* 

[FroMi the appwently drj details «f tiM 
volume we are ensfaM to nwko a fev fltMrt 
liliwiections.] 

Commencement of the Year. 

In England, in the seventh, and so late as 
the thiittienth century, the year was feckoned 
from Christmas-day; but ia the twelfth 
century, the Anglican church began the 
year on the 25th of March } which practice 
was also adopted by civilians in the fourteenth 
century. Tliis style continued until the 
reformation of the calendar by stat. 24 Geo. 
II. c. 23 i by which tlie legal year was order- 
ed to conunence on the let of January, in 
1753. It appeals, tlierefore, that two calcu- 
lations have generally existed in England for 
the commencemeut of the year ; viz. : 

1. tChe Historical year, which has, for a 
very long period, begun on the 1st of January. 

a. The Civil, Ecclesiastical,* and Legal 
jeaTi which was used by the church, and in 
an piblic Instruments, which b^an at Christ, 
mas until the end of the thirteenth century : 
after that time it commencid on the 2oth of 
March, and so continued until the 1st of 
January, 1753. 

The confusion which arose from there 
b^ng two modes of computing dates in one 
kingdom must be sufticiently apparent ; for 
the legislature, the church, and avUians, n»- 
leiied every event which hapjiened between 
the Ist of January and the 2oth of March to 
a different year from historians.f 

Remarkable examples of the confusioii 
produced by this practice are afforded by two 
of the most celebrated events in English 
history. King Charles I. is said, by most 
iuihorities, to have been behead«d on the 
^hof January, 1648 ; whilst others, with 
equal correctness, assign that event to the 
^iOlh of January, 1646. The revolution 
which drove James II. from the throne is 
stated by some writers to have taken place 
in Februarj', I688j whilst, according to 
others, it happened in February, 1 6b9 : these 
discrepancies arise from some lustuiians 
using the civil, and (egal, and others the 
historical year, though both would have 
assigned any circumstance after the 25th of 

• According to some Ruthoritiet. the Eceletiastical 

year w;i!» n-ikdin'il i\>m\ t!io fbst Siindiy in Advent; 
bnt this custiiin dws nut aj)])t';ir to Imve been su(Ti< 
dentlv geni-nil to miuirf a more particular noticf. 

t The absurdity of returning the 35th of Mdrch as 
the beginning of the year, not becauan H ww Htm 
25th of March, but because it was tlie time of tlie 
vernal equinox, vhich, in the 18th centuiy, Imd re- 
f.'<lf(l so f.iv bnck iis from flip 25th to about the 10th 
of March, wast &»rcibly urged by Wilson, iu 17Jd. 



MarvhtvtlteMiMyeai^ BMMly, litfAM 

To avoid, as far as possible, the mistakig 
^kthbeartom pMdoeoil, itwwswaaalts 

add the date historical to that of the 

legal year, when speaking of any day be- 
tween the 1st of Jaauazy and the 2oth of 
Matdii tfns: 

^Ct.^. the Cifil and Legal yeiri 
' »/•*• ^ Htotoiical year; 

or, thus : 

January 90, 1648^. 

This practice, common as ithasldng been, 
is nevertheless frequently misunderstood, and 
even intelligent petaons are sometimes pei^ 
plexed by datea imag so written. The ex- 
planation is, however, perfectly simple, for 
the lower or last Jigure always indicates the 
year according to our present computation. 

Averaged number of Years of each of fioe 
Bunpean nunareh*M reign. 

England. From the ac cession of WiliiaOl 
I., loGG, to the death of George IV., 1830, a 
period of 7^ years, there have been 33 kings^ 
who reigned, on tihe average, a Kttte mote 

than 2.*1 years euch. 

Scotland. From the accession of Malcolm 
I., in 938, to the death of James VI. (or I. 
of England) in 1625, a period of 687 yearv, 
thaw were 33 kings, who nigaed, ob 
average, nearly 21 years each. 

France. From Hugh Capet, 987, to the 
death of Looia ZVI., m 17t3, a period of 
8(i6 years, them wero kuigs, who reigned 
20 years each. 

Spain. From Ferdinand the Great, 1 027, 
totheabditationofOhariialVn » 18(>8, a 
period of 781 years, there were 33 kingp, 
who reigned, on the average, nearly 34 years 
each. 

Oeimanj. fmok ChsoiemagBe, 800, la 

the death of Leopold I. in 1792, a period of 
992 years, there were 55 emperors, who 
reigned, on the average, 18 years each. 
If the years 1006 to 1830 be fad upoaaa 

the epochs from which to reckon the number 
of sovereipis of England, Scotland,;*; France, 
Spain, and Germany, it will appear that in a 
period of 764yeai8 there were iTSsofereigBa, 

belni^, on the average, in each of those 
countries, who reigned about 22^ years each. 

Regnal Years of the Kings of England. 

The importance of extreme accur;icy re- 
specting the Regnal§ years of the Kings of 

X In this calculation, all the kings of England, 
since Janu-s I. of England (or VI. of Scotland), are 
inchuli il among the kiuijs of Scotland ; and the 
kin;,'s of FiaiiCf have been reckonod .is if the house 
of Hourbon had always been* de fadot kings aiuott 
1799L 

{ The necessity of a word to express the 84'nti>nra 
— "years of a kinjjs reis»n" — raigiit ailmost jii^tiiy 
the creation of ^^w for the puqioae; but though the 
admirabltt word rtsMli does not oceur ia say die- 
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Eni^aad is at once proveil by tlie facts tliat 
in most instances after the reij^n of Henrj' 
II. no other date of a year occuiti either in 
public or private iastrumeikta than the year (HF 
the reign of the existing monarch ; and that 
da error respecting the exact day from which 
the reg;nal year is calculated may produce a 
mutake of one tntire year in reducing sueh 
date to the ye.ir of the Incarnation. Every 
mar of a king's reign in in two years of our 
Lori: thmt, the finrt yeax of the reign of our 
pmnt sovereign commenced on the 26th 
June. 18.30, and terminated on the 25th 
Juoe, 1831. If, therefore, the beginning of 
hie Majesty's reign be eirooeoasly calculated ; 
Tor example, from the 28th instead of from 
the 26th of June, 1830, every document dated 
oatbe 26th and 27th of June, 1 WiUiam IV. 
imild be assigned to the ^yw 183J inateed 
of tte year \930, and a aimikr mietake 
would occur on each of those days in every 
year of the same reign. The etiect of an. 
emrofcven « feirdays, modi lese of ene 
entire year, in the date of historical events, 
niuht ha evident, and a correct Table of the 
Hegual years of the Kings of lilugland is 
OKuequently a eine fuH mom to tbe hiatoriatt. 

The value of accurate Tables of the RegneL 
Years of English sovereigns having, it is 
presumed, been established, some surprise 
will be idt, wben it is stated, that no tabk 
of this nature has ever been printed which is 
not full of errors ; not in one or two reigns 
IbI]^, but in the reigns of nearly ail our early 
sw e wch s. Tbese mistakes have originated 
in assuming, on the dictum of legal autlu)ri. 
ties, that at all periods of English history, as 
at present, in contemplation of the law, " the 
lug aever dies that there is no inchoate 
oriacomplcte rii^ht in the next heir, but that 
lie luoeeeds Ue factOj as well as ile jure, the 
MMhot Us predecessor expires ; and that the 
ef each Knglish monarch has always 
begun on and was calculated from the day of 
the deatli of the preceding sovereign : whereas 
it vill be peeved that, from the reign of John 
Id that of Edward VI^ the reign of each 
monarch did not commence until some act of 
!H)veri'igntv was j^rformed by him, generally 
tbe 'prodsmation of his iHiace," or until he 
was publicly recognised by his subjects ; and 
that, in the instances of the first eij^ht kings 
alter the Conquest, their reigns did not begin 
vetil the sowniniJAtion o? that impottant 
MBfect between a monaich and his people 
—his coronation. 

[£nfi;lish writers have strangely allowed 
theaisdvcs to be outstt ipped by thidi neigh- 
Unin in the researches necessary for the 
correction of these errors.] 

Whilst, however, E/t^Lish writers generally 
Ittve appeased, until veiy lately, ignotant of 
asiataesting a ftct, Hwee of France wen 

^'nar) , there are earlv authorities for its SSS Ib the 
ia which it is employed ia the tnU. 



ftdfy aware of the dtciMBsianfe, and hmm 

expressly noticed it in one of the most popu< 
lar and valuable works on history ever puU 
Iiahed, «L*Ait da ««nfiee fes Dates;" the 
•ditors tf wlndi derived the inimsation, nut 

from a manuscript in some obscure provincial 
library in F rance, but actually trom a weli- 
kavwn leceid in the Kaekeqiier Office at 
Westminster, called The Red Book of ih^ 
Exchequer." The editors of "L'Art de 
verifier lea Dates" were not, however, the 
only Fbeneh authois who have notieed tlw 
circumstance ; for Vilaine adverted to it i» 
his " Dictionnaire Raisonn^e de Diploma- 
tique," pubUshed in 1774. Thus, a point of 
the hi^iest IMmeal impovtaace, on wMch 
the accuracy of the date of numerous docu- 
ments, of all periods, from the thirtevuth to 
the sixteenth century, depends,— whidi, ta 
some eilent, involves a coastitntieiial ques* 
tlon of great moment, and which has been- 
known to French historians and antiquaries 
for more tliau half a centuiy, has recently- 
been brought forward as a new d&veeety;* 
and the memoranda in the Red Book dTtha 
Exchequer have just been printed, under the 
idea that the information wliich they coutaiu 
was hAtkertoiuikBOwn.f 

• Quaitavly Reflsw ftr Ivm, im Mo. IffB. 

p. 397. 

t Cooper on Records, vol. U. f. SSI, in wUdi woik 
much valuabla faihrmaticin on the poblie neoids wID 
be found. 



lyashingtoniana. — When George Wash- 
ington was about six years of age, some one 
made him the present of a hatchet ; of which 
being, like most children, immoderately fond, 
he went about chopping ever)' thing that 
came in his way, and straying into the gar- 
den, he unluckily tried its edge on anEn^idi 
cherr\'-tree, which he barked so terribly as 
to leave very little hopes of its recovery. The 
next morning his father saw the tree, which 
was a great favourite, in that condition, and 
inquired who had done the mischief, de- 
claring he would not have taken five guineas 
for the tree ; but nobody could Infinrm him. 
Presently after, however, George came, with 
the hatchet in his hand, into tlie place where 
his father was, who immediately .sus|)ected 
him to be the culprit George," said the 
old gentleman, "do you know who killed 
that beautifid little cherry-tree yonder in the 
garden {*" The child hesitated for a moment, 
and then nobly replied — " I cant tell a lie, 
pa' ; you know I can't tell a lie j I did ent it 
with my hatchet." — "Run to my arms, my 
boy ! " exclaimed his father : run to my 
aims 1 Glad am I, George, that you killed 
my tree, for you have paid me for it a thou- 
sand fold ! Such an act of heroism in ray 
sou is of more woilh than a thousand cherrj'. 
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trees, though MpM O uiea wiili vitm,wad tbrir 

fiuitsofgoldl** 

It has been observed, that Washington 
addoin emiled, and never lang^ied. Tmi, 

however, is not correct An American gen- 
tleman rtated, a short time since, that he nad 
aeea Washingtou nearly convulsed with laugh- 
ter. One inalaiiee lie mentioned witli a great 
degree of sang froid : — At the time the Ame- 
rican troops were encamped at Cambridge, 
information was received at head -quarters 
fliat tike Engliah were about leaving Boston, 
to give them battle. All was bustle and 
confusion ; the soldiers were strolling over 
the town, and the officers were but ill pre- 
pared linr the approaching rencounter; eome 
of the generals were calling for their horses, 
and others for their arms, and among the 
rest was General Ghceen, at the bottom of the 
itain, bawling to the barber for his wig : 
" Bring my wig, you rascal, bring my wig I '* 
General Lee diverted himself and the com- 
pany at the expense of Green. " Your wig 
w behind the looking-glaae, sir." At which 
Green, raising his eyes, perceived by the 
mirror, that his wig was where it should be — 
on his head. Washington, in a fit of laugh- 
ter, threw himself on the floor ; and tfie whole 
group presented rather a ludicrous spectacle. 

During the time that Washington was en- 
saged ui the annj in tiie American irar, and 
from home, he had a plasterer from Balti- 
more, to plaster a room for him ; and the 
apartment was measured, and the plasterer's 
demand paid bv tiie stewaid* When Wash- 
ington returned home, he measured the room, 
and found the work to come to less, by 15*., 
than the man had received. Some time after 
Am nhstoier died; and the widow manied 
another man, who advertised m tiw news- 
papers to receive all and pay all, due to or 
by her former husband. Washington, seeing 
flie paper, made a demand of the ISt., and 
nceived the money. 

General Stone, travelling with his family 
in his carriage across the coimtiy, arrived at 
a feny belonging to Wadu^lon. He offered 
the fenyman a moidore. iHie man said, " I 
cannot take it." The general asked, " Why, 
John ?" He replied, I am only a servant 
of Genenl Wauiinglon ; I have no weights 
to weigh it with : and the general will weigh 
it ; and if it should not be weight, he will 
not only make me the loser, but he will be 
angiy with me.** WeU, John," said the 
general, " you must take it, and I will lose 
threepence in its value." The ferrjman did 
BO ; and on the Saturday night following he 
carried the moidoie to Washington, who 
weighed it, and found it wanted three half- 
pence, which sum Washington carefully 
wrapped up in paper, and directed to General 
StooOf who meeifed it ftom the fioEiyman on 
hit ictum. 

W. G. C. 



Pai0mtt,~-^AmmgjA the injurious eflects 
of the present very imperfect state of the 
laws relative to patents for inventions, the 
ftUowing are stated on the anthority of Mb 
John Far^:~]lr. WoUaston pradieed a 
method of preparing malleable platina, which 
he only disclosed on his death, and that, it is 
supposed, very imperfectly.— Mr. Watt, who 
died in 1819, invented a machine for exe- 
cuting sculptures, the mode of working by 
which he never ocplained. — Mr. Gdpin, an 
ittgeniooa mechanic of BhelBdd, invented a 
machine for cutting the teeth of cog-wheels, 
and another for making hanl steel spindles 
for cotton-spinning. lie kept his invention 
secret. — ^A superior ptocem in refining the 
raw sulphur that comes from abroad is now 
practised in a single manufactory in London; 
and it is a secret with the proprietors. — Sir 
Francis Desanges received from his father 
the secret of a black dye tot silk, which is 
only known to himself. Fkrmakoo. 

Marshal ViUars. — It was customanr, as 
the French general, in command of fiie 
Italian army, passed through Lyons to join 
his army, for that town to dSnt him a purse 
of gold. Marshal Villars, on being thus 
complimented by the head magistrate, tiie 
latter conclvidefl his sjieech by observing, 
that Turenne, who was the last commander 
of the Italian army, that had honoured the 
town with his presence, had takeu the purse, 
but returned the gold. " Ah," replied Vil- 
lars, putting both the purse and the money into 
his pocket, ** I have always thoi^ht Turenne 
to be invmtahk I '* 

Chinese Jest. — Dr. Morrison, in his Chinese 
JDiaiogueSf gives the following Chinese tale, 
or anecdote, as an ilhishaticm 'A physidaa, 
who was about to remove, said to his neigh- 
bours, *' I have given you much trouble, and 
now have nothing at parting to present you, 
in tolwn of regard : accept a padwt of medi* 
cine." The neighbours exciiued themselves, 
saying they had no complaint. The doctor 
replied, Only take my physic, and I warrant 
you win soon he sick enough.** 

Hungry S^utMle^—The late Lord Pem- 
broke, who kept a numl er of hogs, at his 
seat at Wilton, was one morning looking 
into the styes, and perceived a silver spoon 
thrown among their victuals. The hogs 
making more noise than usual, brought out 
one of the servants, who endeavoured to 
silence them ; and not perceiving Lord Pem- 
broke, cried in a passion, "Plague on the 
pigs, what a noise they make.*' To which 
his lordship replied, "Ay, well they may, 
when they have only one silver spoon among 
thcmalL* 

(nrnr Somerset House,) Lsmiomi Sold by (t. O. 
BEAAJS. 55, Rue Newve, 8L AHgustm, Paris; 
CHARLES JVGKL, JVss^j aaS % oil JTms- 
SMS OMf Bookselkrs, 
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iREYBURG CATHEDRAL. 
(AvM • Cunetpoudent.)* 
Frbtboso it a town, with about 1Q»000 InhB^ 

bitants, in the province of Swabia, the ca]>ital 
of the district of Brisf^u, and now funning 
j>ait of that delicious piece of territory deuo- 
minaleil tfa« GhwiiiMtiehy of Baden, which 
w 11 probably be a prand scene of the ap- 
pnniching struggle for the Ubertie« of Q«r- 
uiiuiy. 

Ihe Cathedral, or Great Church, (fur I 
believe it is not entitled canonically to the 
former appellation, althouirh it is usually 
termed one, a^i, architecturally at least, it de> 
■enret to be,) possesses, according to the 
gazetteers, " the finest steeple in Germany 
and 1 am not inclined to dispute the ai»ser- 
tion ; more particularly, as there are so many 
I have not seen. " Comparisons are odious 
and when I first saw the elegant, open spire 
peeping over the slope of a wooded hill, I 
thought not tt eten flie eristenee ot any 
other. I was pecftctly satisfied with its 
beauty; nor was it needful to defer adinira. 
tion until it could be critically exaauned. It 
has, in short, 

a grace beyond the reach of art, 

Wliklwwitlioat nndof through tiieiiidgiiient,giui» 
TbB hmrt sad all Us end at oaee otMini. 

While gating on this pleasing object, the 
town became gradually developed as we 
rounded a cur\e in the road, dossing, by a 
neat, stone bridge, the pretty stream of the 
TUmt, on whicii it ia seated, wo entered 
throtigh a tower-crowned gateway, and soon 
found ourselves in Kayser-street, the princi- 
pal part of the town, adoned with a beau- 
tiful fountain, the summit of which is occu- 
pied by an imposing statue of that Duke of 
Zeringer who ibunded the city. 

Down a short, handsome street, hard by, 
the west front of the cathedral is seen a little 
onmie side, and to great advantage. It iii- 
clhiea upwards from the extremities to the 
eentie " wtthslistering spires and pinnacles 
adorned." The canopy over the diief en- 
trance is unusually largo, and rises to the 
highest point of the general outline, thus 
leaving no space for a central window ; but 
an oriel one, with suitable tracen', appeal! on 
either side. The porch of the duur-way 
below is also large, and of remarkable depth, 
as well aa richneta of architectuie, bein^ pro- 
fusely ornamented with clustering snafts, 
overhanging arches, statues, and minuter 
sculpture. Exactly above it, behind the 
highest crocket of the canopy, and amidst 
the pinnacles of the apex of the facade, rises 
a beautiful octagonal tower, surmounted by 
a spire of open balconied, lozenge-shaped, 
fideae-work, decraasiniii; giadually to a paiuit : 

• Author ef the Sketch of Antwerp Catlicdnil, in 
vol. ziv., and of StnubuiK Cothiidna. in voL xxi. uf 
TIf Jftrrsr; to whom oar test Oasilttaie das Ibr this 
pionpt attaotion to oar aola of ssqacsti^Bo* 



the whole aboimding in lightness, elqi^aDef^ 
anA lidinan. Two odier towos appeal 

behind, linng from the north and aoudi 

sides of the edifice — corresponding in st\'le 
with, but subservient to, the luitier steeple. 
Between these toweia and the wings ^ Ihi 
west front, the architecture is likewise highly 

ornamental, presenting ranges of springing 
buttresses and airy turrets. On the north 
line, approaching the eastern terminatioa, 
one of the cntmnces is through a colonnade, 
diiiering from the Gothic style of the rest of 
the building, being moilern Roman, or the 
Italian of the midffle ages. Like Stnabing, 
the whole is composed of red stone. Viit 
lighter in shade, and in fine, tiesh preserva- 
tion. 

The inteiior ia entitled to the same epi- 
thets as I have applied to the steeple-crowned 
front : it is ligiit, elegant, and rich ; and, 
besides the general efiect, admits of partial 
views of exceeding beauty. The nave and 
side-aisles are broad, and separated by arch- 
surmounted coliunns; whilej unbroken by 
transepts, the aislea am contmued vUik tto 
same hreadth round the rhoir. The wilW 
dows abouiul with painted glass, casting a 
|<;em-like tinge upon the pillars and branch- 
rag divisions of the stniduro. The. 
dour of the high-altar is sobered by a la^ge^ 
well-executed, old painting; and very good 
statues of saints stand iorwaid above the 
cdumho of the nave. There are Klwwiae 
many side chapels, more or less remarkable ; 
the altars, in some, exhibiting turretted cano- 
pies in gold. In one recess appears an ex- 
cellent npveaentatioo, in stone, of The Laat 
Supper — the figures as large as life, with 
countenances admirably given, each having 
appropriate expression — and illuminated be- 
hind, by spirited paintinga in stained glass. 
Ill a more retired apartment, on the other 
side, a priest was performing service, with a 
skeleton-like figure lying before him, clothed 
with gilt and flowered sacerdotal robes, while 
another large figure bore a cross, and several 
persons kissed its hands ; but the particular 
object of the ceiemony, ignorance of German 
prevented me from asotttaining. 

It does not appear certain at what periods 
the diiiereut parts of the present edifice were 
built ; but the steeple, wmch was amongst 
the last additions, muat have been finished 
before 1.118, as in this year the death of its 
able architect took place. The same indi- 
vidual is said to have also elected that of 
Strasburg; and there is a sort of cuient 
opinion that, by avoiding the discropanciea 
of the other, he produced a more excellent 
work. If tiiera am diseiepeiides in Stias- 
burg, however, they are lost in its stupen- 
dous magnitude, and it has peculiar beauties 
of its own ; while Freyburg, although with 
some analogies to the othnt^ diffsrs fixm it 
ia lekitive situatioii with tlie body of the 
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church, in proportions, and in pattern. Stras- 
burg stande alone — a giant reiening ovet the 
WW W mJhig plams ; while Ireybuig is a 
queen amongst subjacent hills ; neither is it 
ut dwarfish sice, being nearly, if not uuite^ 
489 M Bl' height ^ ' ^ 

After all, perhaps, fl» ipin of Freybing 
might be illustrated by one word — perffction- 
It if one intire and peiiect chrysolite," not 
illfbulirofeiiirith onneel t«shEm,in a vast, 
dadUinied turquoise ; for the intense blue uf 
the sky a^rainst which I viewed it, seemed to 
hil up the interstices with a soUdi^ tangi- 
ble to Mght,** imdecia* the cwfed stone- 
work comparatiirely tranuucent. No fantastic 
filigree toy can exceed the elaborate minute- 
ness and exquisite finish of the workmanship; 
end whn tthend lif meoniight, it most ap- 
pear the very fairy temple of dreams ! 

Opposite the main door of the Cathedral 
stands a singularly-picturesque, old building, 
candied in fi»nt with atalnet of a Kae of 
kings, and flanked by two hirrets, the roofs 
of which are formed of varionsly-coloured 
tiki eo m bining curiously with the other 
emhlems of the olden time. In an adj<Mning 
street is the church of the Jesuits, in tho 
Itidian style usually adopted by that once— • 
hnntoBt wder;— not particularly striking 
lAmat, but oea* and veil- kept within. 
There are also a univenily, ft college (for- 
meiiy of the Jesuit8)»*aild leeeral convents. 
Imdf the wheto town ia fine, and has an 
lit df gealiUty- and learned repose. The 
various gates by which it is entered also give 
it A picturesque appearance ; and the prome- 
aeto amidfll tnM, near liltle liTer, which 
Imv evidence of its eflbcts by the verdure of 
its banks, exhibit an attractive attention to 
n«atiiess and comfiDft, — besides affording a 
iklightfidtieir along tkevattey, boonded by 
remote mountain ranges, with nearer hills on 
one side crowned with foliag^. Even the 
bumblor occupations of the people are by no 
■MSBs eea— i w i p ln ee, the Iki^burghcia being 
famous for polishinj^ crystal and precious 
stones. Altogether, one mip^ht fancy the spot 
to have been a stronghold of civilization 
MMist Ihadal Qppiesaiea, although it appears 
not to have enjoyed the substance of its 
(free city) uutil the extinction of the 
of Zehnger sovereigns. Their posses- 
were very extensive, readtin^if all the 
»«y to Lombardy : from whence, indeed, the 
tetta for enla^ng and beautifying the old, 
uA ending superbly new, ten^4ee in honour 
if the Catholic nligioO) was Moduced into 
Germany. W.O. 



Whut yuur game is. wa know nut, but cottDtrysMtt 
•ay 

That their banks very often look queer fkom yoer 

play. 

Like true 1)m1§ of * ^ tttiC* joo Still ksep np the 
pace^ 

Aa whso Spraeer and IliUoa spoke well of yon 

xaee — 

When each " i;ood wood** ofold« wns i>o«se8s'd by 

your r.ilks, 

And yoar cu]>i> were of aeora. all got by — the oaka. 

StlU. like gtmtry oTOnMoa. apart ftam hh t\wen. 

Your kin;,' with his circle of friends may In- s. en ; 
For wliilc Oberou rambles o'er liiil and o'er dale, 
1 1 is spouso (like a nan) may perhaps take the vale. 

When the moon to the woodUnds contributes bar 
beams. 

And tli<- nightmaie diawe user when the wagonsr 

ilreums ; 

When tlie flow*n and tiie diaep an all qnlsUy 

folded. 

Then y© visit onr earth, and yow grovnd pMa are 

moulded. 

Then m ith fals^> jack o' hiutlioms you light up the 
downs. 

WhUe with harlequin triclu you astonish tite clowns. 
Vmi make vMootis husbandiDen thus go astray. 
And you curdle the milk if it comes iu your way. 

nut enoagh of this slander ; it most not be said 
That we rptail the tales fkom each old woman's 



For tho* com fleUls have ears, yet we still must deny 
That you ghusM o'er them alC with a bUght hi your 
eye. 

For then rhymea, (whUh most add to the Mike 

fair fame.) 

Neither title nor i)rp8<'nt — at iiresent we claim ; 

We may be by tlu- kin^ of tho fniiios r»«itutc>d, 

Uy meeting him, one of these nights, and— be nighted. 



All ADDRB88 TO THE FAIRIB8. 

Ytriiort t lfiu fulks, who are all tlie night long 
At all sorts of gports. in a mischievous throug { 
No terrors like gliosts and hobgoblins yt> bring* 

For yoor vifits art- ahvays aniKiunrt d by a ring. 

^itii froUciome gambols you hail the moon's light, 

^ *tkaaid that yon ganbal all Bigltl 

H3 



MAGIC* 

2. The Persian Magi. 
LuLB tiie Chaldean astrologers, the Penkm' 
magi, (from whom our word magic is de- 
rived,) belonged to the priesthood. But the 
worship of the gods was cot their sole occu- 
paticm; thoy were great pfofidents in ^ eeto 
of which we are now treating. At first they 
were distin^iished for their ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge ; they endeavoured to 
penetvete the secrets of natnie, 1^ the only 
method in which thosi; secrets could be dis- 
covered, tnz. by experiment and reason. The 
former furnished them with facts ; the latter 
taught then hoir thoee fiieto might be made 
subservient to the public utility. While 
they continued in this innocent and laudable 
career, devoting, hke the English Druids, 
a gfeeft pntioii of their time to the cure of 
diseases, they deser\ed and obtained the 
gratitude of their countrymen } but they 
grew ambitious of higher hoooors, wishing 
to direct the coimdls of stale, and to subjea 
their sovereigns to tlieir sway. To the wor- 
ship of the gods they united the prot'ebsion 
of medieine and of natural magic, to a pre* 
tended familiarity with supernatural powers, 
which they proclaimed as the Ibimtain of 
their knowledge. Like Plato, who probably 
imbibed many of their ideas, fhey hdd thai 

^ CooAlnnBd Hon page 86L 
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demons had a middle sank between ^ods and 
men; that they (the demons) premded not 

only over divinations, auguries, conjurations, 
OfBdeSf and every species of magic ; but 
likewise over sacrifices and prayers, which 
^ey presented in behalf of men, and render- 
ed acceptal)le to tlie ^ods. Hence they 
became the mediators, whose ministxy was 
deemed indispensable in all magical and 
religious rites; the magi eonstantiy per- 
suaded their credulous countrj'men, that to 
them alone was conceded the high privilege 
of communicating with gods and demons, 
nnd of being fhemby able to foretel future 
events ; they even went so far as to assert 
that by means of their incantations, they 
obliged the latter to eseeute ell Aeir com* 
numds, and to leife them with the same 
respectful deference as servants do their 
masters. The austerity of their lives was 
well caktdated to strensflien the impiesdon 
which their cunning hM elieady made upon 
the multitude, and to prepare the way for 
whatever doctrines they might feel disposed 
te Ineidcale. AU the three oidms of magi, 
mmwEated by Porphyry, abstained from tiie 
pleasiuvs of female society, wine and intoxi- 
eating liquors, and the first of these orders en< 
tuelyfMMnattenimellbod. Theieindulgeneee 
were considered too much for the strict fol- 
lowers and favourites of Oromasdes, Arima- 
nius, and of the inferior deities, and who 
weie n inttmalely eonneeted with their 
oflbprin|r, as also the numeiotii boeto of 
genii and demons. 

Three kinds of divination were cidtivated 
by the man, via. : 

Firsf, ISecrornancy, which appears to have 
been two-fuld; the predicting future events 
by the inspection of dead bodies, and the 
iavoeation of departed spirits, who were 
compelled by incantations to unfold the dark 
decrees of fiite, a science which has, in all 
s, been alnuMt universally difiUsed over 
eniOi. 

Secondly, Lecanomajin/, by which demons 
in obedience to certain powerful songs and 
ehauli, were obligad to enter a veaau fiUed. 
wifk water, and to anawer whatever qnealiona 
were put to them. 

Tfurdijfi Hydromancyf which differs from 
the pveeeding in this respect, that the voice 
of ue demon was not heard; but his form 
was perceptible in the water, in which he 
represented, either by means of his satellites, 
or by written veieei, fbe eanae and tasne of 
any partiailar event. Whether the celebrated 
Zoroaster was acquainted with these three 
species cannot well be determined. He has 
been called the iaveater of flMgie, tiie truth 
of which ia doubtM. 

' Of Indian Magic we know even leas than 
we do of that owidsed by any other nalaaa. 



It was, however, somewhat similar to ^at of 
Hie Fmia& magi. Bat, Oa tfvinaiiea «f > 
the Indiana dil&red from that of all other 
people ; they admitted it in all affairs of 
public moment, but rigorously excluded it { 
nom their own private eoneema. Hie icesin 
of this prohibition was, perhaps, from their 
esteeming the science too sacred to be em- 
ployed in the ordinary concerns of life. Their 
OftmiMopAiitSj or BnUminr^ were regaidoA 
as reverently as the magi, and probably were 
more worthy of respect. Some dwelt m 
woods, others near the cities. They celebrated 
the rites of religion, and, them kings wor- 
shipped their national deities ; many pretend- 
^ to superior powers, m curing diseases by 
enchantments, to foretel events snd caleolals 
the dealinies of men by the stars and pla* 
netary system ; but, speaking of them as a 
body, they were a useful, learned, and an 
honooiafaleaetof man. nair akiB in medi- 
cine was great ; the caie tHddi tliay took in 
instructing youth, in familiarizing it with 
^neroua and virtuous sentiments, did them 
infinite honour; their masfans and diaeomM 
prove them to have been accustomed to pro- 
found reflection on the principles of civil 

eilicy, morality, religion, and philosophy, 
nder Oie moat poiratlnl prineee they pre- 
served their dignity ; they woidd not con- 
descend to visit their sovereigns, or trouble 
them for the slightest favour. If the latter 
desired the advice, or the prayers, of tiia 
former, they were compelled to go themselvii^ 
or send noble and reipectfui messengers. 

4. The Egyptian Magictan*. 

The Egyptians, also, had their maj^cians 
from the most remote period of antiqui^. 
Though they were unable to contend wm 
Moses, yet they were far superior to tta 
Chaldean astrologers, the Persian magi, or 
the Indian gymnosophists ; ihey appesr to 
have po s a esst d a deeper insight mta tta 
grand arcana of nature, than any oflier pnAa* 
sors of the art. By what extraordinary powers 
their rods were changed into serpents, the 
waters of the Nile into bioed, and the bad 
of Bnrpt covered with fiogf^ baa much pet- 
plexra many wise and good men. Earth, 
air, and ocean, may contain many phenomena 
of which onr philoooplMie are ignorant, and 
if this consideration should nurable the 
pride of the pedant, it may remind the , 
Christian, that secret things belong not to I 
him, but to OnmipoteBee. 

The Eg}'ptians held that, besides tbs 
gods, there were many demons, who com- 
municated with mortals, and who were often 
Mndeied visible by certain ceremonies and 
aoittB; that the genii exercised a habitual 
andpowerful influence over every species of 
matter; that thirty-six of these beings pie- ' 

^^tt towMot ^P|^' that any ewentUl di ito lBC S 
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sided over the various membera of the human 
body ; and that by incantations of magic, it 
t be strenj^hened, debilitated,* afflicted 
« delivtnred from, diseases. Thus, in 
every case of sickness, the spirit presidinf^ 
om the afflicted part wa« first duly invoked. 
BdI tl» nagieiaitt did not Mldy trafft tofliflit 
vain iofocations ; they were well acquainted 
with the virtues of certain herbs and reme- 
dies, which they wisely employed in the art 
df JMifiog. Tfam, loma weie med at |»e- 
Mmtive against witdmaft, and the Nepen- 
thet, which Helen presented in a potion to 
Menelaus, was believed to be powerful in 
Inaidiiiig Mdness, and iniwloringlheniind 
to its accustomed ease. But, whatever might 
be the application of their herbs, they were 
Died lather for their magical thsin for their 
medicinal propexiiM ; evoy erne was ascribed 
to the presiding demons, which many boiBled 
to be intimately connected. 

The Egypiiaa amulets are certainly not so 
Mdnt as flie Babylonian tafiaman, bat were 
enefy similar in their uses. Some little 
^nne, as intended charms, were engraven 
ea ftem. Hutarch informs us, that the 
MMcn wore rings, on which tfae lepresen* 
tation of an insect, resembling our beetle, 
was inscribed, and ^lian informs us, that 
ttsiodges had always suspended round their 
Mcks, a small im^ of Truth, formed of 
emeralds. The superstitioxis belief in the 
yiitoes of amulets is far from being extinct 
in the peaent age ; the Cophts, AfabianSi 
the Synans, and indeed almost the inha* 
bitants of Asia, west of the river Ganges, 
whether ChristiaQS, Mahometans, or Pagans^ 
cqnaDy use then to pievent possiUe evin. 

Like the ChaUeen kings, the deseendanfa 
of the Pharu)hs encouraged astronomy, and 
although the subjects of the latter were not 
w cnanent aa uose of the fimner in flie 
sister science, we have good reason to con- 
clude that they made no inconsiderable pro- 
cess in it Herodotus and other ancient 
iMniias Sisert, that astrology waa, ftom 
t^e earliest period, cultivated by that nation. 
They usually prognosticated the general 
coarse of hfe, the disposition, and even the 
mnner t/deaik of «iy one tiy a lefemice to 
the deity presiding over the day on which 
he was bom, and not un frequently, like their 
Ibatem neighbours, by determining the 
position of the etais at the moment of Dirth.f 
As Moses passed the greatest part of his 
hfe in Egypt, and as he could, from personal 
0|srimce, know but little of surrounding 
wwtims, we may infer that, generally, when 
he warns the Israelites against prevailing 
^postitions, he has an eye to those prac- 
tind in Egypt and Canaan. He ftequently 
Mes to the nngical rites and idolatracia 

* Vkie Herodohll,ini.fL 

i This » done by aairalsMsev ostivityssslen oC 

ueinwst day. 



practices of the Canaanites j but that here 
he appears to speak from the information he 
had received from others, will be ibund in 
a careful perusal of the Pentateuch, and a 
reference to the Greek authors who have 
written respectinff Kgypt, and whose works 
ehicidate nuwf obacun porta of the aaeied 
teict-HBiany pomta connected with this sub- 
ject on mmor parts — which the limits hevB 
prescribed compel me to omit. 

The hiatoiy of magic among the Jawa 
mmaina to be lelaled. 



LEGENDARY BALLAD. 

[The following linos, dc^-criptivc of a iwimlar tnnli- 
tion relative to the family of Hilton, of llilton Castle, 
are extracted from the second volume of the Kev. Mr. 
SvrlflSB** Hiilafy of Dmrliaiii.] 

His fetters of be the broad Baltic is breaking ; 
la ttw desp gleaa of Demnaik sweet sommec is 
waUttg. 

And blushing amidst her pavilion of snows, 
Discloses her chalice, the Oiiglit Lajilatul rose. 
Thewin<ls in the caverns of winter are ))oun(l, 
Yot the leaves that the temjiest hua strew'd oa the 
ground 

Are iraurlina in mag kal ed dies aroond. 

Par deep in tile llnest where wfld flowers are 

blushing. 

Where the stream ftum its cistern of rock-spar is 
gushing, 

The magic of Lapland the wild winds is hushing. 
Why slumbers the storm in tlie caves of tlie north? 
When, when shall tha caRiar of Odiii go forth? 
Loud, loud hiugh'd the bags as fhs dam men flew : 
They h ul spmMhkwiags with the muliinidiUght 

dew. 

That was teadk*d in Blodnb ftosk tyygw aad 

yew. 

That raven in its charmed breast 
Bears a sprite that knows no rest — 
(Whoa Ooin's darts, in darkness l^url'd* 
Scattered lightnings through th* worid, 
Tlien beneath tlie withering ^dl» 
Harold, son of Eric, fell^ — 
Till lady, unlikely thing, I trow. 
Print three kisses on his braw — 
Herald of ruin, death and flight. 
Where will the carrier of Odin Ught? 

What Syrian maid in her date.eovei*d *iower. 
Lists to the lay ofa gay Troubadom? 

His song is of war, and he scarcely concfals 
The tumult of pride that his dark bosom feels; 
From Aiitiocli Ix'leaguer'd the recreant haasttay*^ 
To kneel at the feet of an infidel maid ; 
His mail laid aside, in a minstrel's disgntse* 
H« basks in the beam of his Noaqahoa'a eyes. 
Yet a brighter flower in greener bower 

He left in the dewv west, 
Heir of his name and his Suxon tower ; 

And Edith's cliildishvest 
Was chang'd for lovelier woman's xone ; 
And days and months and years liave flown 
.Since li«r parting sire her red Upa prest. 
A u<l she is left an orphan child 
In her gloomy hall by lite woodland «ild| 
A train of menials only wait 
To gowrd her towers, to tend her states 

Unletter'd hinds and rude. . 
Unseen the tear-drop dims her eye. 
Her heart unheeded lieaves tlw tfgh. 
And youth's fresh roses Ihde and die 

In wan, uujoyous soUtude. 
Edith in her saddest mood 

Has climb'd the bartizan stair ; ' 
No sound comes ftom the stream or wuod« 

No bNsih disturbs the air. ' 
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The sutnmor cloiuU are niotiuulcM, 
And she so sad, so fiiLr, 
Seems lik** ii lily rootefl tliflli^ 

In lost, forgotten loueliness. 

A gentte braatb coomi firom the vaim,\ 

Am a sound of ItfSt is on the gali*. 

Anil «eo a mven on the 

('irclinK around in n'uy riiiR, 

Hoveriufj nVxnit in douhtf'ul flight— 

SVhera will the carrier of Udia alight ? 

The raven luu Ut on the flag-stafT high 
Tliot tojw the dui'f^con tower. 

Bathe has ciiught fair Edith'9 eye, 

AaA gently, royly, venturing nigii. 

He flutters round lier bower ; 

For he trusted the soft and maiden srace. 

That shone in thnt sweet young Soxoo face. 

An(i now he has jx'rch'd on her willow wand» 

And trii s to smooth his raven note. 

And blecks his glossy raven coat. 

To court the maiden's hand* 

And now, caressinc and caress'd. 

The raven is lodgra in Edith'a breast. 

** 'Tis innocence and youth that flukM 

In Edith's fancy such mistakes." 

Hut tliikl ni-iiden kina hath holy pomc 

O'er planet ami sigillary hour ; 

The eltiiih spell hath lost its charms. 

And a Danish knight ia lu Kdith's avm, 

And Harold at Ids urlde*s requesl 

Bis barbarous god^ forest ore, 

Ftim and Woden, aud Haider andTluir ; 

AlwJaiTow, with tn{M*rs blazing bliglitt 

Ball'd her gallant inoselyte. 



BDONAPAHTANIA. 

WuiLE the EmpetoT Napoleon was visiting 
^e Quays at Boulogne, the Empress was 
taking an airing in a boat, in the interior of 
the port; she even went so far as the entrance. 
On her return, she perceived Buonaparte, who 
was waiting for her. On quitting the vessel, 
her foot slipped, and she would nave fallen, 
bad not General Vaudanune, who held her 
hand, suppocted her hy putting hit am 
haatily round her waist. Buonaparte, who 
was about ten paws distant, with the engi- 
neer^ perceived the accident ; he ran up and 
adid) father angrily, *<What! do you not 
know yet, Madam, how to use your feet 
properly?** The Empttjss, without being 
disconcerted, looked at him steadfastly^ and 
joeularly replied, To hear you speak thua, 
hir, one would think you never had made a 
false step in your life." The rcpnjach was 
made in that tone, mixed with a sweetness 
and dignity, which can be acquired only hy an 
union of the favours of nature with the bene- 
fits of superior education. Buonaparte felt 
how much he was in the wrong, and although 
but little accustomed to such remonstraneei) 
he with great gallantry replied, " I heg par- 
don, Madam, you will excuse my abruptness, 
•ad only aitrimite it to the ftar occasioned by 
the idea of the injury a fall might do your- 
self.** " Since that is the case," replied the 
Empress, smiling, " I forgive youj, g;ive me 
yoararm.^ 

The First Consul came into the laloon 
whotelawaited hun» (says M.deBouineniie,) 



HIRROR. 

and addressing me in the most good-bumoor* 
«d manner, Mid, What do the Parisiaaa 
think of the preparations for the descent upon 
England P'* " General," 1 replied, theie 
it a great difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject Every one speaks according to hta 
views. Suchet, for instance, who comei to 
tee me very often, has no duubt that it will 
take place, and hopet to give yoa on the 
occasion fresh proofit of his gratitude and 
fidelity." " But Suchet tells me that you 
do not believe it will be attempted." ^* That 
it tnie, I certainly do not.» « Why ?'* fit- 
cause you tokl me at Antwerp, five years ago, 
that you would not risk France on the Ciist of 
a die, tluit the adventure was too liazaiduus} 
Mid cireumttaaoeahave not altered linee ihak 
time.*' You are right; those who luok 
forward to the invasion of England are block, 
heads, they do not see the aSaix in its true 
Ughi" 

The following order of the day waa issued 
by Buouaparte when First Consul : 
** S2nd Ilowal, 10th year. 
" The grenadier Grobhin has destroyed 
himself in consequence of a love afikir. Ha 
was otherwise a respectable man. This it 
the second event of the kind that has hap- 
pened in the corps within a month. Tlie 
First Consul has directed, that it tliall be 
inserted in the order of the day of flie guard, 
that ft toldier ought to know how to tubdna 
sorrow, and the agitation of the passions; 
and there is as much countft in enduring 
with firmnett the paina of the hwrt, in 
remaining steady under the grape aHot of a 
battery. To abandon one's self to grief 
without retittance, to kill one't aelf in order 
to etcape firom it, ia to % .fiom the field of 
battle before one ig coo^ptted. 
(Sipped) BvoNAPARTB, Fiiat CoasuL** 

Napoleon waa ibnd of quick lepliea: ho 

coidd bear contradiction, but invariably 
turned away from those who addressed him 
with hesitation or embanassment. The 
foUoving anecdote wiQ auflBciently provothat 
a ready and well-timed answer was an iafal- 
lible passport to his favour : — At a and 
review, which, on a jiarticuUr occasion, took 
place on the square of the Cammtd, the 
Emperor's liorse suddenly reared, and during 
his exertions to keep the animal steady, the 
rider parted company with his hat. A lieu* 
tenant having pickM it up, advanced in 
front of the line, and pcetented it to Napo- 
leon. " Thank y<m, Captain^** said the £mpe. 
Tor, still occupied in patting the neck of hit 
steed. " la what regiment, Sire,*' iname* 
diately demanded the officer. The Emperor, 
considering bis features attentively, and per- . 
eeiving hit own mivtake, replied with a 
smile, "The question is apropos: — in the 
Guards.** In a few daya the newly appointed 
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captain received an ufficial notification of the 
promotion, for which he was indebted solely 
lo his quicknees of mind, but which his bnip 
terr and loos Mraeee had merited 

VV. G. C. 



HUMILIR. 

OwHN Fbltham says : — " He that means to 
build lastinf^, must lay his foundation low : 
as in mooiy grounds the^ erect their houses 
npon pilee driven deep into the gvound) so 
when we have to do with men that aiv in- 
sincere, our conversation would be unsound 
and tottering, if it were not founded upon 
the grae«e «f hmniiity; wfaidi, by reseon of 
their slendemess, pierce deep and remain 
firm. The proud man, like the early shoots 
of a new>felle<l coppice, thrusts out fidl of 
lap, gieen in leaves and fresh in eolour ; but 
bmises and breaks with every wind, is 
nipped with every little cold, and being top- 
honry, is wholly unfit for use. Whereas the 
humble man retains it in the root, can allide 
the winter-killing blasts, the rutHing concul* 
sions of the wind, and can endure iax mom 
flnn flml which does appear eo flourishing. 
Like the pyramids, he hath a large fimnda- 
tion, whereby his height may be more emi- 
nent ; and still the higher he is, the lesser 
deth In draw al tiie top$ aa if flw nearer 
heaven, the sasaUar he mnit appear. And, 
indeed, the nigher man approacheth the 
celestials, and the more he doth consider 
fled, he eeea the mom to make himeelf vile 
in his own esteem. When the falcon flies 
highest, she lessens herself most j and by so 
doing, hath the mure command of her game. 
And men Htnt nsoally falls out, that he who 
vAies himself least, shall by others be prized 
most. Nature swells when she meets a 
check J but submission in us to others, 
begets eubnrieaion in othem to ue. Force 
doee hut compel our bodies ; when civility 
snd mansuetude does calm and captivate 
even the rugged temper of the rude and 
boiileroua, and, like a gentle lenitive, dissi- 
pates and aasuagea the tumoora of the moat 
slated mind. 

** Humility is the footstool, without which 
man can haidly get up to the bed of honour. 
The proud man is certainly a fool ; I am 
sure, let his parts be what they will, in being 
proud, he is flO. One thing may assuredly 
persnade us of the excellency of humility : li 
IS ever found to dwell most with men that 
are most gallant; it is a flower that pros])ers 
net hft lean and barren soils; but in a groundt 
fliat is rich, it flourishes, and is beautiful. 
Give me a man that is humble out of judg- 
ment, and I can find him full of all parts. 
Chailea fhe Fifth was aa hmve in holding 
the candle to hia depaiting vintants, aa whan 



he was trooped about with his victorious 
officers. The legislative monarch Mosei, 
fliat was the first and gpreatest divine states* 
man, historijin, phl!oso])her, and poet — who, 
as a valiant general, led Israel out of ii^gypt, 
waamnowned with miracles, that cmdd ml 
up tta wnvaa to paia his men, and tamUe 
them down again upon his enemies, was a 
type of Christ, styled a friend of Go<l, and 
beloved bolh of God and men ; yet was he 
meek above all that wem upon the face of 
the earth ; and, lest our proud dust should 
think it a disparagement to be humble, we 
am eommanded fajr our Su^on to learn it of 
him, who telle US the benefit it will be, rail 
to our souls. 

W^e are sent to the pismire for industry-, 
tottielion for valour, to the dove for inno- 
cence, to the serpent for wisdom ; but for 
humility unto Uod himself, as an attribute 
more peculiar to his excellence: and, cer* 
tainly, if we shall but contemplate Him, we 
shall find Him iihle for all, either that we 
can or cannot couceive ; yet by his uphold- 
ing and sublevaminous providence, according 
to his mem will he oraers, guides, and go- 
verns all. No man ever lust esteem with 
wise men, by stooping to an honest lowness 
when them wae occaaion. I have known s 
great duke to fetch in wood to his inferior's 
fire ; and a general of nations, descending to 
a footman's office, in lifting up the boot of a 
eosBch; yet never thought it an ecKpee to 
either of their dignities. The text does give 
it to the publican's dejectedness, rather than 
to the Pharisee's boasting. That ship wants 
ballast thai fleato upon the top of fhe watem t 
and he may well be suspected to be defective 
within, that would pull on respect to himself 
by his undue assuming it. What is that 
man worse that lets his inferior go before 
him? The folly is in him that takes it 
when not due : but the prudence rests with 
him^ that in the sereneness of his own worth 
doee not value it. In shows of state, the* 
meanest marches firet. The sun chides not 
the morning star, though it presume to 
usher day befote him. My place is miW 
where I am at present ; but that wherein I 
am not, is not mine. While the proud man 
bnafles in the storm, and begets himself . 
enemies, tiie humUe peaceably passes in the 
shade unenvied. The full sail oversets the 
vessel, which, drawn 'm, may make the voyage 
prosperous. . 

** Humility prevento disturbance : it rocks 
debate asleep, and keeps men in continued 
peace. Men rest not while they ride in 
state, or hurry it in a furious charge: but 
when they humble themselves to the earth, 
or a couch, refreshing sleep does then be- 
cahn their toils and cares. When the two 
goats on a narrow bridge met over a deep 
stream, was not he the wiser that lay down 
for thn other to pass over hini| than be that 
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wotild hazard both their lives by contending ? 
He preserved himself from danger, and made 
the other become debtor to him for his 
safety. I will never think myself disparaged 
either by preserving peace or doing good. 
He is charitable, that out of Christian ends 
can be content to part with his due : but he 
that would take it from me, wrongs not me 
so much as he does himself. I have ever 
thought it indiscretion to vie it in continued 
strife : prevailing is but victory in part ; his 
pride may still remain unconquered. If I be 
subdued, beside my shame, I purchase his 
contempt to boot ; when, yielding out of 
prudence, triumphs over all, and bnngs him 
in to be miue. I had rather be accounted 
too much humble, than esteemed a little 
proud : that tends to virtue and wisdom, this 
to dishonour and vice. Even in gold, the 
stiffest is the basest ; but the pure, by being 
ductible, keeps whole.*' W. 6. C. 

TUB UIPFOFOTAMUS, 

Or river horse, belongs to a genus of the 
pachydtrmata, or thick skinned animals ; 
the same order also includes the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and tapir. At present there exists 
but one species of the hippopotamus; but 
from recent discoveries of bones and teeth, 
geolf^ists have proved that four other species 
of hippopotami lived in the earlier ages of the 
world. The present has four cutting teeth in 
each Jaw, those in the lower jaw straight and 
pointing forward nearly horizontally, the two 
middle ones being the longest. The canine 
teeth, or tusks, are four in number ; those in 
the upper Jaw short, those in the lower very 
long, and obliquely truncated. They are 
sometimes two feet in length, and wei^h 
upwards of six pounds ; and they are in 
great request among ivory merchants, as they 
60 not turn yellow. 



In figure, the hippopotamus retemblet s 
huge ox. A male has been known to be 17 
feet in length, 7 in height, and 1 5 in ciicum* 
ference. The head is very large, being 3^ 
feet in length; the mouth is amazingly wide, 
the ears small, as are the eyes and nostrils ; 
the lips are very thick, broad, and be«et with 
tufts of bristles ; the body is thinly covered 
with very short, whitish hair; the tail is 
short, and almost bare ; the legs are short 
and thick ; the feet large, and divided into 
four parts, each furnished with a hoof; the 
skin IS very thick, and of a dusky colour. 

The behemoth is consideied by most com^ 
mentators to be the hippopotamus, as the 
description of his size, manners, food, and 
haunts,' is very similar to those of the latter 
SLuimal. Among the ancient Egyptians it 
was revered as a divinity, as it is among the 
ne^oes of Congo, Elmina, &c. This vene- 
ration may have originated in the services of 
the hippopotamus in destroying the crocodiles 
of Egypt, in the same manner as the Egyptians 
have consecrated the ichneumon for destroy- 
ing the eggs of crocodiles ; and figures of both 
these destroyers occasionally appear in the 
more ancient sculptures of Egypt. At pre- 
sent either from an increase of his natural 
enemies, or from a deficiency in the supply of 
his food, hippopotami are seldom seen below 
the Cataracts of the Nile. They abound 
most in the Gambia, the Niger, &c ; and 
our readers may recollect that the Landers in 
sailing up the latter river, in their last Expe> 
dition, were beset by great numbers of hippo- 
potami, who came snorting and plashing 
around the canoe of the adventurous travel 
lers, yet did them no harm.* 

The hippopotamus is of amphibious ha- 
bits : many marvellous stories are related of 
his walking at the bottom of rivers, and, (in 
Dampier,) biting or craunching boats asun- 
der: yet, although he partly lives in rivers, 
his food is exclusively vegetable. Malte- 
• See Mirror, vol. xix. p, IS7.. 
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•ifeeits that his voracity, by annihilating 
Mm means of his support, has ^reatiy reduced 
Htm number of his race ; and, m tlw days of 
Hasselquist, (in the last century,) it was 
believed that the hippopotamus did much 
damage to the Egyptians. " He goes on 
■kora^** t^tiiatttMeller, «mmI in a ahoit 
9i tine destroys an entire field of com 
or clover, not leavinj^ the least venlure as he 
passes ; for he is voracious, and requiring 
■neh to 6U his great belty." It «m long 
pret«ndt»i that he devoxired great qiumtities 
of iish, but better acqiiaintance with his 
structure has proved that he is nourished, 
•adaalvalyy on vegetable food. The stomach, 
like that of the ruminating animals, is divided 
into several pouches. His tiesh is eaten in 
A£rica, and the Hottentots and many other 
lutfions are extremely fond of it : they con- 
vert the thick hide into shields, and it is 
used at the Cape for whips. It is said that 
the blood of the hippopotamus is used b^ 
Indiaa fMBtan in tiw pnpmtioii of their 



CATSBH MaemmuY bisootsmko in xrslano. 

About six weeks ago, as some workmen 
were employed in quarrying stones in a 
Mmeiton e quarry rituMed wimin seven milet 
of the town of Caher, and six miles of Mit- 
chelstown, they discovered, at the distance 
ef 20 feet from the surface, an opening into 
Hw nek c^ble of edmitling ue bwy of 
one iwnon; pnnnpted by curiosity, one of 
the men entered the aperture and proceeded 
along a sloping dedivii^, which terminated, 
d iSm dislanee of 40 or 50 foet fton tiie 
entrance, in an abrupt descent of about 20 
feet. Unable to proceed further, he rt'tumed, 
and having procured a ladder, he, accumpa- 
ided by two or fliiee of the woifaMU, pro- 
ceeJod along a passage about 300 yards in 
length, 40 feet in breadth, and generally 
between 30 and 40 feet in height, at the ter- 
■bntion of which a snpeib eavem, nearly 
one mile in circumference, presented itself to 
their view. This grand cavern seemed to 
be siqiported by about ISO crystalline co- 
lenms, varying in hdgiit from 30 to 40 feet, 
and in diameter from one to eight feet. In 
its centre is placed a petrifaction, in shape, 
lesemblittg a tMe, about seven Iwt in length 
and two feet in breadth, surmounted with crys> 
taliine candelabra. At 700 or 800 yards dis- 
tance, and immediately ojpposite the entrance 
Itf aooflier passage wbidi led them into 
imsi ibttj called 1& lower cave, about three- 
^naiters of a mile in circumference, supported 
bke the former cave by lofty pillars, and fan- 
tselicalljr dceorafted. Havmg proeeeded 
through this cave, the exploring party dis- 
covered another aperture, through which they 
|ieiceived another cavern, about three miles 
m ctRonfaencf^ loppoKted, lite tte oltev 



caves, with innumerable [nllan, and having 
in this centre, and hanging feoin its roof, a 
petiifectiea lesembttng theeedy ef a heise^ 
through which, at the distance of fifteen 
feet from the floor, issues a stream of piue 
water, which, after forming several evolutions 
en its emtaJHne bed, disappesis with hollow 
murmumMB at tiie feithest eitiemity of the 
halL 

Through an opening to the right in the 
last mentioned hall, they deseeaded by a 
flight of ten or twelve stejn to a cavern called 
the loi^ cave, which is about a mile and a 
h^ia c i i cumf eience, suppoitsd in lite awn* 
ner by superb columne. Amengst the anu^ 
mental forms in this cavern is one resembling 
a drum, which, when struck upon, produces a 
sound, Hm reverberation of inueh wiU con- 
tinue for several minutes. Having proceed- 
ed through the last mentioned cave, the 
explorers came to a fissure in its right side, 
vhich led them into what ttejr edled the 
cellar cave. This cave, unlike tte leet, ia 
not supported by pillars ; but the spectator is 
amply compensated for their absence by the 
view of a deep and rapid river, which urges 
its subterraneous course through the middle 
of the cave. — Abridged from the Tipperurjf 
Free Frets, 

of A SUattir. 

LACONICS, 

(r^SmfkaauadO^Bnglith. By S. L, Bdwer. 

Etq..MJ»0 

A Quarrel. — A quarrel is, nine times out 
of ten, merely the fermentation of a misim- 
detstanding. 

National Pr^ftidices. — Travellers do net 
sufficiently analyie their surprise at the no- 
velties they see ; and th^ often proclaim 
that to be a difl!toenee in tte eeversT eliaiae> 
ters of nations, which is but a difference in 
their manners. One of the oldest illustra- 
tions of national prejudice is to be found in 
Herodotus. Tte mdn, in the habit of 
burning their parents, were wonderfully iiv 
dignant at the barbarity of the Calatti, who 
mst accustomed to eat them. The Persian 
king smnmons the Calatti before him, in tte 
presence of the Greeks: — "You eat your 
lathers and mothers — a most excellent prac- 
tice, l^twf) ftv what sum will you bum 
ttem ? The Calatti were exceeding^ dis- 
gusted at the question. Burn their parents ! 
They uttered yells of horror at so inhuman a 
suggestion! llie CeOatian and tte Greek 
experienced filial affection in an cmiel de> 
gree; but the man who made a dinner of 
his father would have considered it the 
height of ataocity to have made a bonfiie of 
him. 

DisUke of Foreigners. ^Omi toleration of 
foreigners is more catholic than individual* 

W« mifeel ten » litlli wteo wine tellnu 
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floien of theiDi in biaided coftti and muata- 
chioe» pay us a midstuniaer natt ; a leapeda- 

Ua lodging -house -keeper would rather ba 
amnaed letting them apartineuts. They are 
fhhwn, like the Jews ui' old, to a settled uuar- 
trntf abandoiiad by tha laat of tfaa wmla jr^ 
Ihey domicile together in a dingy wpot, sur* 
founded by alleys and courts ; — you may see 
them matutinaUy emerging iwin the deso* 
Igte gloom of LeieeaUv-aquare, whidi io a 
aort of Ji^tty France itt itwlt', and where they 
have established a colony of hostels. But 
•aaiuedly the uno&nding frigidity, evinced 
toiheaainleiafluiiiliar iagioiia» ia the reautt 
of no unhandaaoM piejudice. We do not 
think them, as we once did, inherent Ij/, but 
ifM/briimato/y, guilty I— in a word, we sus- 
pect tham of ^ug poor. They strike ua 
with the unprepossessing air of the shal)by 
genteel. Mrs. Smith is sorry her first floor is 
engaged — not liecause she thinks the foreign 
gentleman may cut her throat, but because 
she fears he may forget to pay his rent. She 
appnthenda thai he can scarcely give the 
^'napadaUa letmuca*' tiiat aba wananda, 
ftr toe uaa of her gooda and chattels. Fo- 



a great property. In neither case had oox 
good peoplo looM at the foreigner t ihef 
had looked the fiial tSaaaattfae small port* 
manteau, and the second time at tha thiM 
carriages and four I 

Oenerotity. — The Bogfiah are an emi* 
nanti^ generous peopla* I do not mean 
generous in the vulgar signification of tlie 
epithet, but the loftier and more moral one. 
Their sympathiaa aia ganeioua; thoy lhal Af 
the paneeuted, and their love ia foe tha 
fallen. 

Eiections.—li is in popidar elections that 
a fimignar eaa akna l^iDy laam tfw geaawiw 

character of the English people — ^what thnntn 
they brave, what custom they lose, what pro- 
fits they surrender, in order to act up to a 

iraprindph»( 



reigners remark this stispicion ; and not 
guessing the cause, do us inj^ustice by sup- 
pusing it is solely directed against tham. No 
such thing; it is directed against Poverty 
ubiquitously; it is the al)stiact liuiility, not 
the material man, that exciter in the Smithian 
beaut the Bantimeirt of dbtniat. Ourhosteaa 
would be aqually lukewarm to any English- 
man sTie C()nsi(fcred wiuivocally poor ; — in 
short, it is a commercial, not a national ap- 
pvdienaion. A lich fiwaigner, with huge 
arms on his carriage, half-a-duzen valets, and 
a fur great-coat, is sure to be obsequiously 
treated enough. Ueuce the wealthy visiter 
fiom flie continent uaually aveia that we are 
a most civil people to furi-if^ners ; and the 
needy one (leclaret» that we are exactly the re- 
verse. I hope that what I have said on thia 
point will right us with our neighbours ^ and 
assure them that the only stories which we 
now believe to the practical inconvenience of 
Monateur, an thoae which acouae him of 
living OB ahmidced Kafiolaooa »>year, pocket- 
ing the su<rar at his ctjlTeo, and giving the 
waiter something under a peony halioenuy ! 
A Snaaiaa of my ucquaintance visited Eng- 
land, with a small poitoaantaau, about two 
years ago. Good heavens: how he abused 
ua! — never was so rude, cruel, suspicious, 
bn^Mik a people ! I aaw him a lew montha 
aiBcey havieg|iist paid us a second visit : he . 
was in raptures with all he saw ; never was a 
people so improvetl ; bis table was crowded 
with canla— how hosfntable wa weie. The 
master of the hotel had displaced an English 
family to accommodate him ; what a reHiied 
consideration for a stranger ! Whence rose 
thia d^fefence in the Russiau'a estimate of 
ua? Hiaunde waadaadj hahaicomeinlQ. 



WKOUOL KUaBUlC 

AccoRDiNO to the statutes and rules as alter- 
ed, and lately printed by order of the House 
of Commons, it appears that the Museum it 
to be closed to the public in Septend)er only, 
instead of August and September, as formerly; 
but it is to be regretted that the Christmas, 
Easter, and VVhitsun weeks are still preserved 
as vacations. PMaona wiahing to aee tiia 
medals or prints, must give one day's notice 
of their intention. Those who apply for 
admission to the reading-room must produce 
a lecommendation satisfactory to a trustei^ 
or an officer of the house. Books, deeds, or 
charter^, may be taken out of the Muaeuin 
to be produced in evidmice. No <Aoer ar. 
attendant ia allowed to take any fte or gm- 
tuity from any viaitet of the Museum. Every 
officer to have a vacation of thirty days 
tween tha latof August and Slat of Odebar, 
and may have a longer absence if the trvtlaw 
see fit. The ortlinary Imsiness of the Museum 
to be managed by a standing committee of 
fifteen, three of whom aieto make m quenm. 
A list of donations to be printed eveiy year, 
and a copy transmitted to each person, whoaa 
name shall be recorded as a donor. The 
Museum not to be opened eaTueadayaar 
Thursdays ; those days being reserved by the 
trustees for the admission of pecaooai 
for their rank, learning, &C. 



TSn BLntO WOMAll* 

It sno\v>4, it snows, but on the pavi'nii'at still 

She kneels antl prays, nor lifts her head ; 
Baaeath these lafs Oioagbwbkli the btastUiMa 
slifiU. 

Shivering sbe lowds* and wails tbr bread, 
mtherflaen mom sbagMpea bar weaiy way« 
Winter and eMnner, tMre it «1ie. 

Blind is the wretched creature ! %vrll-a»dky 
Ah 1 give the blind one charity I 

Ah! ooee'fiu' different did that form appear; 

Tliat sunken cheek, that colour wao. 
The pride of thruuged theatres, to hear 

Harvotos^aani^avedF^nni . 
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In smiles or tean before het beauty's sliriiub 

Wliich of us haa not bowed the koee ?— 
Who owea not to her charms some dreans dhrfaw? 

Ah I give the blind one charity ! 

How ot\ when from the crowded spectacle, 

Homeward her rapid oouraers flew ; 
Adoring crowds would on her footsteps dweU, 

And tend hntsas hw path punoe. 
To hand her from the glitteiiu^ car, that hocv 

Her home to scenes of mirth aud glee. 
How many rivals throug'd arouud out dO(N^~ 

Ah 1 give the blind one charily. 

When aU fhe arts to her thsir homage paid. 

How splendid was her gay abodt* ; 
What mirrors, raarblt-s, bronzes, were displayed. 

Tributes by love on love bestow'd : 
How duly did the muse her banquets gild, 

FUlllAll to her prosperity : 
fa dWj f palsee wiU the nwlUwr hnildl— 

Ahl giTB fhe poor one chuity 1 

But siu\ reverse — sudden diiease appenn ; 

Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone» 
And here, forlorn and poor, for tweufy yeen» 

The blind one knt><-ls and begs alime. 
Who once so prompt her ^oueruos aid to lend ? 

What hand more lilx-nil, frank, and free. 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend 

Ah! ghn the poor one ehntltyl 

Alas for her! for faster fills tlie snow. 

And every limb grows stiff with cold ; 
That rosary ouce woke lier smile, whitth MW 

Her frozen fingers hardly hold. 
If bruised bene;ith so many woee, her heart 

By pity etill anstaui'd may be, 
Lett even her lyih w heawn Itself depart, 

Ahl gb*tbelilinAoned»rity. 

Edinburgh Revitw, 



AGTDAL CAVIM OF THB VMCLtKM OP «B> 

DRAMA. 

Tii& Committee (appoiuted jiast year \n Paz- 
liament) find, that a eoBsid«ra!blo aediiw 
both ia the literature of the stage, kad Ifao 
taste of the public for theatrical performances, 
Is. generally conceded;" and among the 
eanset of tins dedinv, wUch are out of tho 
province of the Legislature to control," tli«y 
find three worthy to he mentiomd : — " the 
pxevailing iashion of late dinner hours, the 
tjb&ms9 of Eoyal encourageniest, nnd tiM 
■ippoifiid indniNMitiou of some rehgious sects 
to countenance theatrical exhibitions." We 
inu»t remind the Committee, that the indis- 
potitioD (sot meiely ** rappMed,'* but wm- 
^vocally avowed) of certain religious secta- 
rians to countenance theatrical exhibitions, 
was coeval with some of the most palmy 
• days of the English dmna; snA we belkvo 
^lat there are causes of decline, utterly be- 
yond the reach of legislative control, much 
more important,^ more widely spread, more 
deeply seated, and more likely to be pennik 
nent than " the absence of Royal encouraj^- 
ment," and " the prevailing fashion of late 
dinner hours," which have been {rfaced by 
tbe Committee in the vaft of theif Report. 

We believe these causes to be so powerftil, 
that it is utterly hopeless by any legislative 
measure to raise the drama to its fennor 
hnglit ; nay^ moio— such is the ntthiie of 
some of these causes, that warm as is our 
admiration of the drama, and sincere as is 



our dtiife to wi la eti Ms n dsHi'ii mm 

nevertheless would not control them if we 
could. A free and ever-teeming press — the 
increased cultivation of domestic iiabits — thu 
SaBtension of domestic comforts — ^the gifmim 
external assimilation of different classes— 
the increased prevalence of social assemblies 
—tiieee are among the principal causes of 
fhe decline of the drama, and will be {enna* 
nent obstacles to its rise. Our drama, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, attained a height which 
is oiq[dicaUe by tbe circumiktances of that 
time. Tbe age of Elizabeth was characterized 
by a vast and newly awakened demand tor 
nv^ntal pleasure, consequent upon a recent 
o m anci j patie a of the poUk mind. Thm loss 
oi satiety, and the diseomy of another 
hemisphere — the revival of art, and the diffu- 
sion of letters, becoming familiar, without 
quite eeasing to be aofel , — we e e tiMnoMW* 
eising their most active influenos OS Hmv 
tastes and intellects of a flourishing commu- 
nity. The art of printing, which despotism 
Boon learat to dread and to disesusage, wao 
then too unskilfully wielded, and too jealously 
restricted, to supply the intellectual wants of 
the people ; and in Kngiand, as once at 
AthMM, a civiUiad coannuaity of aelhw 
minds, debarred from much reading, had 
recourse for a large portion of their mental 
j^easures to the representations oi the stage* 
To the Englishman of that period, a ^puf 
was not merely what it is to an Englishman 
of the present It was not merely a play, 
but novel, pamphlet, review, magasine, and 
newspaper, into the bargain. Wiflk <b» 
exception of poetry, the drama was almost 
the only medium through which intellectual 
eoKitenisnft emdd be nwiiniifaliid to tbo 
piahlie. Hence, taleut, whieh, IUeo meaner 
commodities, follows the direction indicated 
by demand, flowed rapidly into this channel. 
Sbnw air asMied ad the fast asMwnl of abi- 
li^ which then dispkQred ilMlf m dsunlio 
writing. Let them inquire if much was 
exhibited in any other branch of literature, 
and ttiat inquiry wUI diaeelve fhe wonder. 
The manners of that time were in accordance 
with this direction of the public taste. Our 
very costume was dramatic— each class and 
uwif ew iun had its ootwaid aad visible siga, 
fitted for immediate transplantation to the 
scene ; and the garb of the rich was as showy 
as the dresses of an Easter spectacle. The 
muk» and pageants which enlivened fhe 
royal progresses of that time — the courtly 
flattery administered by official personages, 
under the quaint form of a faneilbl allegory--^ 
all indicate & state of mamiMs highly in 
unison with scenic representations, widely 
diflierent from our own, and never likely to 
ratnra. Nay, even in a subsequent and 
more sobered age^ whtA the zealot ¥lfBa» 
had launched a ponderous invective against 
the stage, w^o stood forward to exhibit a 
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practical disapproval of his rigid opluions ? eldest son, a boy of fifteen, rehiraed from i 

jllie (^ave profession of the law. Above a coU^;e in order to spend this holydays. It I 

hundred members of the Inns of Court, had heen his first absence from home, and j 

richly bedizened, and nameroiMfy aHendeJi his letum via looked fonrard to with exces- 

on horseback and in chariots, went in pro- sive ])leasure by his gentle mother, kind 

ce s s i on from Klv House, down Chancery father, and nine happy hoys and girls, all of 

Lane, to Whitehall, to exhibit « masque whom leceived lilni with open anus. But 

Mm tiw King and Queen $ and hidicrous hb nwtiier, whow mildness and spirit of 

fiffuxes accompanied the procession, princi- acquiescence were proverbial, felt slightly 

pdly devised by, and under the direction of, irritated on this evening, by the Doctor 

Hm AttonMy>Gleneinl, the leuned Noy I Can hurrying the children, one nfler anottier, a 

we read of sudi things, and not be MMble full hour sooner to bed than ubual, and when, 

of the vast difference between those scenic at last, it came to " dear Tom's *' turn, she 

days of pageant and parade, and the plain could not help hinting that she had rather 

nd proaaie and undemonftmttve habits of hoped to be somewhat later fliaa tumal on 

the present ? To any one who will compare this happy occasion. 

the present with former times, it will be evi- " My dear," said her spouse, " you should 

den^ (without any reference to the existing consider that Tom has travelled sixty milea 

atete <^tiie stage,) thai thne are at ^seiR to^ay, and for a youUi of bla alight ftune, 

eamparatively few inducements to frequent a and who has been more confined than usual 

theatre. The circulating library atfbrds a for some months, that is rather severe work, 

leady fund of mental excitement, and at a I see he requires rest; and, besides, I have 

cheaper fala than the playhonaa; and many to ride eariy to-monow morning, and aa yon 

a man reasonably thinks his own arm-chair, always insist on seeing me breakfiHty il ia 

by his own fireside, is to be preferred to a time, on your account, to retire.** 

aeat in a crowded theatre. In considering She said no more, but withdrawing with 

why people are kaa inclined than fimnerly her son, she left the Oodor in fidl pnearaiiwi 

to go to the play, we must not leave out of of the dining-room. 

our consideration the change that has taken They were no sooner gone than he rose 

dace in our domestic habits. It is unques- ftom bti seat, locked the door, withdrew the 

nonaUe, that among all classes, whose means key, and snufl&ng the candles, put his hamd 

can entitle them to frequent the theatre, the in his pocket, and brought from thence a 

■tanrisrd of comfort is considerably raised ; packet which might contain three aheeta of 

and that tte aaciiitu «f eoanftit, mA one eadbaiy post paper. Tliia he tmrnd ever 

must incur as a Mi^^against the pleasure twiea or thrice, peeped in at the enda, mad 

of the spectacle, is more considerable than it examined the plain and acaieely impioaacid 

used to be. The theatres, however much wafer seaL 

they onay make advances in hixnrioas aeeom- At that moment the table cwehad, aa 

modation, are not likely to keep pace, con- tables sometimes do in an overheated room, 

sistently with cheapness, with the expectations He started, dropped the letter into his pocket, 

of a population becoming every day more and extinguished the lights. After a pause, 

Balf.indulgeut, and aatiah5i with thcee other he Hriited a wax taper and letbed lo Ina 

various objects of interest and excitement, consulting room, where no one ever pnanmed 
which are constantly broiight before their to disturb him. Here, however, he again 
notice by the unceasing activity of a daily secured himself; and lighting a large lamp 
'MBdMrnrgikHniew. wfaidi alood en a tabte, stirring the lie, and 



putting on a small tea-kettle, he once more 

public SoUtnaltf* withdrew the letter from his pocket, and 

waiting until the water was fully boiling, 

POOR abbkoaykhbt. wmA through the usual process of softeninff 

iAOItrita lUm oi r . Abridged frvmtktNmUmMi/ a wafer. He had just effected his purpose^ 

M agoMme,^ when the door bell was pulled with a sharp- 

Tn^ countiy town ef ' boaaled hotti neaa which indicated iiffpatiwigf^ and the 



physicians and surgeons in good store, and J)octor, at the same moment threw n tiuck 

they were all more than ordinarily respect- cloth over the lamp. 

able ; but at their head stood very pre-emi- ^« Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived ?** 

nently Dr. St Claie. He had been tho. aaid a peieon hi aa agitated Toiea. 



roughly educated, and possessed aUHIiaa ** Tea, sir.*' 
higjhly capable of benefiting from that edu- The gentleman, it would seem, was pro- 
cation. His mind was considered as at once ceeding into the lobby ; for the servant said, 
religious and philoie phi ra l, a nd he discharged « You eanna gang in, sir ; they^ all quyet, 
all the duties of life as one whose principles and have been this half hour.** 
were weU baaed. But, alas! who is ptrf'ect ? « Quiet at half-past nine ! You must be 
Jk. St. Glaie bad <me private, but master mistaken ; they would never go so soon to 
findt On the e airi i tm a i ei e ef laoiy hte bed on the night of their hoj^ airivaL I 
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have just been to the coach guard for a letter, 
1»l lie tells ne Ihal he saw my brother mit 
if into the hands of Master St. CSIaia : and I 

asnst have it to-night." 

" But, deed, I fear ye canna get it The 
Doetor and Sandy xede maist a' last mght, 

and tiiey're to ride soun the mom, and I 
canna disturb the house. It's an hour, I 
dare say, since Sandy gaed to his bed, and 
fhafa m way l*m opening the door. We^ 
to hae company the morn, — ye '11 be here, — 
and am getting forrit Sandy's work, for tbae 
rides maks him as ffude as naebody." 

It aeeaoed as if the visitant's mind was 
too much occupied to permit his interrupting 
her, or even to speak when her haran^e had 
ceased, for he stood silent a considerable 
time. At last he said — Oblige me, mj 
good girl, — there, this is Christmas eve, — 
oblige me by asking Master Clare for the 
bCter. I was imftininata^ datained in flw 
c uuutiy , dse I shotild have been here fimr 
hours since." 

Would to God that you had,'* sighed 
Sm Doctor, who heard all that p assed. 
« Would to God that you had." 

The girl soon retume<l, and said^ ** Mr. 
Tom gae the letter to his father.** 

"Well, ask the Doctor IbrH;— he eannot 
he in bed." 

" But he can : howsoever Til see." 

She returned, saving, My mistress savs 
flia Doetm^i no in his looin, and fliat maybe 
h^out" 

•* Good Ood !" exclaimed the young man. 
Oh, fie 1 Whist, — and you to be a 
miuia t ef. What signifies lUm mt letter com- 
pared wid an oath ?" 

" I am exceedingly surprise<l at all this. 
Why the door chain was up, — he cannot be 
oot."^ 

" Tout, to be sure he's out. The Doctor 
can do a hantle things that other folks caaoa 

do." 

And so saying, according to the Scotch 
phrase, she " clashed the door in his face," 
and went mutterimr along the lobby " keepia 
folk daverin there; however, I'se warrant 
ift a guid shillin, and it's come in guid time 
noo when the mistress has ta'eacd into her 
head to lock her wark-boz." 

AD thia time the Doctor hnd stood in no 
eoviable situation. Indeed, short of the 
compunction attendant on crimes of the 
deepest die, we can scarcely conceive a more 
sstounding coaftinoa than his must hava 
been. 

When the door closed, he seated himself, 
drew his breath, separated his fore fiuMr and 
tinmh in atAvt to press the damp waSsr into 
its fonner state; but his repentance and 
honour proved weak opponents to his master 
passion. Besides, the letter was from one of 
the juufiwa o rt under whoso immadiala case 
his an had hcan ] pcthapi it containsd 



remarks on his abilities or conduct -and ha 
mImMt persuaded hinMsIf Oat ha had a 

right to see what was said of his boy. Mr. 
Abergaveney, the gentleman who had called 
for t^ letter, was the ^ounseat >pf four sons 
and sis daughters, whda ma pwlhsaor jnsl 
alluded to was the eldest, so tnat there was 
more than twwty yean diftasnee in thair 
ages. 

Slowly and aitentivelv did Dr. St. dan 

twice peruse what he had thus surroptitiousljf 
obtained; and with something approaching 
to a groan, did he rest<xe the whole, as well 
as he could, to its original state. But some 
how it did not please him ; the wafer wai 
rebellious, and the ends of the envelope could 
not be compelled into their former compact 
and exact fokls. 

He retired to bed, but could not be said to 
zest: and, aft» a feverish and wearisome 
night, he started up, on Chiialnias morning, 
long before day-light, ordered his horse, and 
rode forth, in the hope that the sharp air 
might brace hia nerves, and the aporoaching 
li|;ht present oljeete to his viaw wludimiclK 
divert his mind fiom the recollection of lUi 
meanness. How far he succeeded in aitlMr 
the one or the other we cannot teU. 

Toung Abergaveney was in his twenty- 
first year when the above-mentioned incident 
took place. His father had been a country 
banker, and died in 1800, merely not a bank- 
rupt leaving a widow, sin daughters, and 
his youngest son, all unprovided for. But 
yet, though almost a boy, and worth nothing, 
to him did those seven females confidently 
look for support. The eldest son (the pro« 
fessor had married early, and found his fees, 
&c. quite little enoufi^h for the siip^iort of a 
wife, an increasing fomily, and genteel ap- 
pesnmces. Thatwoothenwenalnoad, had 
not hitherto supported themselves, and, for 
some years to come, must struggle for exis- 
tence. There was but one road to the means 
of support for young Abergaveney— 4t Scotch 
Church, — and by a lucky coincidence, as it 

seemed, the okl incumbent of died a 

few months after Mrs. Abergaveney had 
become a widow. Her youngest son, the 
subject of this little memoir, had all his life 
been intended for the divine vocation ; hence 
the ftmalas of his fttim's fiunily now ftmd 
their eyes on him as their sole hope : and, in 
fact, until he should be provided for, he had 
the pain of sharing in a maintenance pro- 
emed partly by cmnt and partly by loans, if 
not gifts. Considering all these pressing 
circumstances, some people were shocked at 
the tardiness with which he went through 
the previous steps to heing licensed; and 
still more so, when he could hardly be pre- 
vailed on to write a letter of thanks to the 
patron who, unasked, had sent him the pre- 

aanlatioa to tfaa amdi of — I hifMlivi 
placAi 
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Jaba Abecgaveuey had liithecto b#B a 
ivifinBl frvMMite vilk «U «ke kMirluaii 

which, owing ta his fntliir'g filiation and 

extraordinary popularity, was everybody. His 
mother, in her anxiety to have the grateful 
MDtd proper thing doM tenraidt Umv pateon, 

had betrayed her son's backwardness, and 
were there not en?iiii^h of people to propagate 
the sunnises of ignorance and idleness ? 
« mat could the lad nwMi? Was he not 
sensil)le of his mother's and sisters' destitu- 
tion ? Did he not know that their existence, 
that in, their station, depended on him.^'* 
A came was sought for his appannl in|pb> 
titude, — fur the more than indifference which 
he had exhibited towards his good fortune, 
and for his previous slowness in fitting him- 
self for discharging the heavy rei^onsibility 
which it had plaaaed Fravidasot to thraw 
upon him. 

. It was speedily agreed'on aU handa tiwt H 

waa consciousness of inability. " But he 
had passetl his trials." " Umph !" said 
some > and ^' Whoughi" said others ; " We 
att kliBV vhftft Mil m taab axe passed, and 
whtt ioct of UOn are passed upoana." " But 
hft was always reckoned a clever youth." 
'* Yes, and a kind one : yet see how httle he 
iecna to nkam m the prosperity Aat awmti 
his taniily. 

During the intermediate time between the 
presentation and ordination, ail eyes were 
upon huB, aad it waa WMifced that he had 
I^t the brilliant hue of health which had 
hitherto shone upon his fair and sunny face, 
that his lively auid sweet blue eye liad become 
dntt end aualceii» and that the deatieity ^hie 
step was gone. The hitherto popular boy 
and youth began now to have enemies. 
What a taint there is in misfortune ! yet no 
one kaew what hia auafiKtuae was. Hia 
first sermon was anticipated by the majority 
with invidious sneering, by a portion with 
mich obscure doubts as to prevent any com- 
mittal of judgment on their part, and A few 
kind hearta did beat hig^ with hepe and 
faar. 

The day amvcd. He i^peaied to drag 
hioiaelf up the pulpit staiiay baft he read a 
paaha, and got through a prayer with tole- 
mble cuGceaa. Uis text was remarkable and 
iaappliealda to the paiticnlar day, at leaat ao 
most people thought even in the short space 
of reading, in a slow and hoUow tone — *' As 
a madman who scattereth tirebrands, arrows, 
«nd death, ao ia the man that deecMh hia 
neighbour, and saith, ' I am in sport'" A* 
he uttered the last word, he fixed his eyes on 
Dr. St (Jlare, whose seat was exactly opposite 
to hhHf mm! inatantly iaUted. 

Dr. St Claie happened that day to be the 
only medical man in church ; but he seemed 
tixed to his seat, and sufiered the poor young 
■urn to be canriedout without even an inquiry. 

Abergaveney waa seiicd with a nenoiur 



fever, and did not leave bis room for maaj 
woeka ; during MvhiA thne, aa to uewrij Ine 

place was supplied by the Presbytery. It 
was rumoured that they taxed him with the 
singularity of his text on the day of hia un- 
loeqr 'fiiatappeaiBBee, and IhatheaaaweBBd 
very coldly, and with a dignity which the 
excessive sweetness of his diK|)osition seldom 
sufiered him to assume, that he did not 
know he waa ameoaUe to the Pieabytery tor 
his texts ; and that he supjiosed, if he had 
chosen, in all scripture, the words most irre- 
levant, no one could dare to find fault, since 
it wm9 scripture.*' 

The public mind very much resemhlee ft 
coUectiou of mob buys ; a straw will turn it 
*» Halloo !" to the villain ; « Hey !" to the 
saint. It depends on less than a breath 
which it shail be. Which it skotUd be to 
often known only to Ctod. 

The previous diange in Abergavency'a 
appearance, his sudden fainting, and his re- 
markable look towards Dr. St. Clare, which 
many had observed, turned the tide of dis> 
fiwenr for m tpaea on the physidaa. He 
had surely been guil^ ef somethiay vhadr* 
had wounded the feelings of the poor young 
man, and every one knew that he waa paiti< 
adad^aenaltive.*' The Doelor hid s aeeon- 
daiy fault, one which is almoat a natural* 
consequence of intense curiosity, vis. a ten- 
denqr to sneer; fur the consciousnesa of 
paaaaaaing seeieto knowii to aeboiy dae to 
very apt to generate this cruel aud nnwli 
qumity. It was immediately resolved, in aU 
toe committees of scaudal, that he had in- 
tilt tod eoMcthiny ef contmaely oaf the young 
minister. This passed current for some days, 
but, on mature consideration, such a cause 
could not have produced such au efiect. No, 
no, the doctoc'a a doctor ; and, liuth, doeton 
get into queer secrets — ay, that is just rt." 
This was the more especially sufficient inas- 
much as Dr. St. Clare was alwa}'s mute on 
the aohjeeti and, generally apeaUngji ft laaa 
is never so well justified as by silence, — that- 
ia, if he be of a certain standing in society. 

The former feeling towaida AbeigaveDcy 
had been that of an ill-defined disapprobaiiaii, 
a something which, as it were, stood on the 
slenderest pivot, to be turned by any chancer 
hut BOW torn wae a chOlniM towaada Mm 
approaching to the fteeiin^ pohiL 

The congregation for a time went to church 
uncertain which co>presbyter was to preachy 
and at length becrae totally indiflRwantalwfr 
going at all. They had ceased to inquire 
after a man that they were scarcely disposed 
to call their jiastor, and doiens were on the 
point of tokmg aceta ui flie difciaut eeeee* 
sions. But their inert attention was roused 
one Sund»y morning by a report that Mr. 

T , then a rising orator, was that day to 

hoU forth. The my hatta aeeaaed to be 
iupiaad. There wM »pith and clennMM in. 
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the tiagle which had not greeted the ears of 
Itf^maAni fotatoagti— . TIm 

air was breathless, and the stm shone forth 
with that sweet com])lacency which we are 
apt to fancy peculiar tu a Sabbath moru. 
There wee a quiet bustle) especially in tiM 
suburbe. Cbeit lids were — cuats and 
. hats were brushed — and a quarter of an liour 
before the usual time all the plebeian seats 
weie filled. In five minutes more, shop> 
keepers, 8ic. Sec. miixht ])e seen in their 
place; and even the aristocracy (for they, 
too^ had heard the titillating news) arrived a 
ihort q>ace too soon. All were seated — 
noses were blown — the pinch preparatory to 
attention taken — Bibles turned up the right 
way — ladies leant tiudr pretty ehedte on 
glowed or ungloved hands as colour or oma> 
meats might indure — and the patron sat 
with his arms recumbent on his greeu velvet 
cusliieii. All» in short, was significsnt of 
t^ deep attention of people curious to see 
and to hear. Eyes were eagerly bent on the 
pulpit-stair, and the hearts of tibose liable to 
«iliaF«seitati<m eeold leaiedy be said to 
move. The minister's seat began to fill, and 

— — Grood heaven ! — Mr. T , the ejti)ected 

orator, ftdlowed the ladies, and placed hiin- 
sdf iMoide tfie youngest aad ue &irasl ! 
What next ? An awful pause ensued ! It 
is, in fact, astonishing how rational creatiires 
ciiu be so excited. — {Qxiety, are they rational 
At last, with a firm step, an upright look, 
and, in fact, the bearing of onw who has 
buckled on his sword and bared his right 
arm, Mr. Abcrgaveney entered his pulpit. 
There was a simultaneous change in position. 
Tlie plebeians leant theiv heads on the fronts 
of their seats — ^the shopkeepers took a pinch 
of defiance, or opened and mffled the leaves 
of their Bibles — the ladies withdrew their 
elbows from their leaning places, and reclined 
beaky and the pa^n raised himself to his 
itfMlfltliugellitttde. 

iTob§ Bs e nfaif s rf is esr earlO 



Spirit ol Bi^totyn^. 

mnr eus microscope. 
Amthf.r, and greatly improved, hydro-oxygen 
■MOBDiicupe, whose powen are far beyond either 
of the tm which wehaie belbie noticed, hae 
been constructed by Mr. Holland, and is ex- 
hibiting its wonderful eflectij at 106, New 
Bond-stieet. Xhe instrument at the Micro* 
coem, in Old Boaid<etreet, and that at Carpen- 
ter's, in Regeut<itieet, aie nearly similar in 
the range of their powers ; the only essential 
difference between them being, that Carpen- 
tet*ii is achromatic, and consequently reflects 
the objects on the disc in purer colours, and 
free from the prismatic hues, which, in in- 
struments nut achromatic, aie teen forming a 
fiiage or edge round the object. The hishest 
power oC tbcie two instnimsnte ii five liuii> 



dred thousand fimls ; and they do not show 
opaque objects, except aa eoloMMe rfMAoM, 

their details of form not being apparent 

The magnifying powers of the improved 
instrument of Metuirs. Uoilaud and Joyce eXf 
tend to two millisM and a half— iliat 1% «w» 

millions beyond the highest powers of the 
others. It likewise exhibits opaque objects 
in tlieir natural colours, aud with a sufficient 
degree of distinctness to render* the instf«» 
ment available to the discovery of their ex-' 
tenor construction. But tlie capabilities of 
the instrument in this respect are not yv^ 
fully developed ; the highMl power which 
has been hitherto directed to the display of 
opaque objects being thirty- five thousand.- 
Borne seeds were exhibited, which appeared 
like solid objects rasting on a dark baek> 
ground, or rather suspended in space: those 
in the centre of the disc being most strongly 
defined, and producixu; asmt of chiaroscuro 
as in one of Remlwendt's pictuiee. 

Experiments are going on with a view to 
render the powers of the instrument compa* 
ratively as efficient for opaque as transpa^ 
rent objects. The disc contains 254 square 
feet, and is IS feet in diameter, being twice 
that of either of the others. The instrument 
is not achromatic, however. It e]diibitvd a 
flea tmder the power of 2,500,000, magnified 
to literally the size of an elephant ; and 
though oul;^ a semi-transparent object, it 
seemed as vivid and distinct as when seen 
under a power of only 500,000 through the 
other instniments. There woaild seem to be 
no limits to tlie marvels of the microscope. — 

' ■ ■ III i^mmm>mm» 

Ea^portation of Coals. — By a return to- 
Parliament, it appears, that during the year 
ending the utli of January, Ib^, 10,161 tons 
wete eapocted to Gibridtar, 606 towtto Simin 
and the Balearic Is1ands,t},422 tons to Malta, 
4,0.'i9 tons to Italy and tiie Italian Islands, 
I,] bo tons to the Ionian Islands, 2,435 tons 
to the Russian ports in the Black Sea, ^8 
tons to Turkey and Continental Greece, 647 
tons to the Morea and Greek Islands, 7,S$0 
tons to Egypt. Total, 3u,072 tons. 

Fbunando. 
Dcd'cascd Consumptinnnf Hops. — The coii- 
suniption of hops during four years of the last 
century was greater by nearly 37,0(){),<)iK)lb8. 
than it was during thie la&t tour years ; The 
Grovernment revenue was. in 1815, 215.441/.; 
in 1824, 2loti,b38/.; in mi, only 1^3,125^^ 

jBMo.-^It ie not genenlly known that 

there is a fine echo on the river Thames, or' 
on the Surrey shore, faeing Chelsea IIos. 
pital. At one part, it is repeated twice, and 
thiice, if the penon is In the middle of the 
fiver. Ck W. 
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jM^m 9ViiM0Ms.-^Ib the chancel of 
the Chnidi of AU Saints, atlUden, Emo^ 

is a stone of white marble, un which is a 
Latin epitaph to this eiiect : — The deposit 
of JohB V«iMB» GoBt., ^nkey merehant, 
who hath oAan crossed the seas, tempted 
thereto not so much by the love of gain, as 
an ardent desire of benoldiag the wonderful 
vnto of Ckid is the deep, fieboaataof this 
■yilfflwal stone, as not the least lewaid of 
w his labours, it being discovered amon{^ the 
ruins of Smyrna : he .also brought to li^t 
tiMM choieeaaeieBliiiamiseripts, numnaMoti 
of that ancient city ; with these he enriched 
his native country. He is now safely arrived 
at the haven of rest. He died January 28, 
ira^agedM." P.T.W, 

Bmdng$ in, Fmiee,^li is quite oommon 
•ft Venice for penona of the first distinction, 

and of both sexes, after having spent the 
evening at the different cassiuos, to form 
parties, and adjourn to a tafwn to snmr. 
The kidies are particularly fond of these 
banquets, where mirth and good humour 
abound ; but they make it a rule, which they 
never in any iwitanoe depart fiom, to pay 
their share oi the expense, nor will they allow 
their nearest connexions to pay for them ; 
nothing, in fact, otiends a Venetian lady 
more than that any man of the party should 
offer to pay fix her ugaa any of these occa- 
sions. T. Gill. 

Captain CboA*.— ^mong the papers of the 
late Colonel Molesworth Phillips, who was 
a liMlMHMlof MHineaiaGeok'iSmdilion, 

is the following memorandum : " With all 
deference to the printed memoirs, I do not 
believe that Captain Cook wan ever at school, 
as I recoOeel at supper, (at which meal he 
was socially communicative, though at dinner 
he was generally thoughtful,) after speaking 
of himself, Sir,** said J, " I have been told 
that you tan^ht yourself to read and write." 
** No," replied the Captain, " my mother 
taught me to readj but I was my own master 
in writing." A Corrkspondsnt. 

Sharp Logic, — ^Watts, in his Logickf says, 
" There IB a sharipntea in vinegar, and there 

is a sharpness in pain, in sorrow, and in 
reproach ; there is a sharp eye, a sharp wit, 
and a sharp sword : but there is not one of 
these sharpnesses flia same as another of 
them ; and a shaip east wind is different 
from them aU." P. T. W. 

f^aecination. — A Bombay journal states, 
on the authority of a letter from Mocha, that 
, " ftom tibe taeeiM matter having hUely ftfled 
in Egypt in a great many instances, medical 
fl^ntlemen were led to institute certain expe- 
riments, by which it has been discovered that 
by inoeulating a oow with aouU^iNBc nalter 
fiom the human body, fine active vaorine 
vims is produced. At the time the tetter 



was written, there was a Greek child at 
Mocha Unft had been ■aeeeeslfaUy vaoei natod 

with matter direct from the cow, prodtteed as 
above-mentioned ; and the virus taken from 
ite pustules had acted with the best effect oa 
several other children al flues, wheio inner 
atteaipte had teited* YMBMisattk 

APartuUge, — When thePennan ambassa- 
dor and his suite left England a few years 
since, many of them shed tears. Oue of 
the suite, who had been struck widi the quiet 

of an Englishman's life, compared to that of 
a Persian, exclaimed, that he could not wish 
for a better paradise than Chelsea Hospital, 
where, for the remainder of his days, he 
could sit under the tires, do nothill|^ and 
drink as much porter as he liked. 

A Blow-up. — A Persiaii, some years sine^ 
built a povder - mill at Tabriz, from . faii 
casual inepeetkm of a similar boildlBf m 

Constantinople. It is of brick, stone, and 
marble, and cost a vast sum of money. The 
door is of iron, and to prevent explosion, is 
constantly wetted when the mill ia woihi n g» 
Mr. Moner remarked to the architect, that, 
in Europe, owing to the frequent explosion 
of powder miUs, they are now constructed of 
chtttp and dig^ matariala. Being a good 
predestinarian, the builder replied, " Inshal- 
lah, please God, this will never blow up. See 
that of Constantinople, how bug that has 
•tood I MKly tfate can teat •• teog.** 

there is an oateblishment, " Orthopedique,'* 
for making crooked i)eople straight — which 
mav probably also answer the purpose of 
adding a cubit to the stature. The buste of 
the cured are preserved in plaster ; and the 
diffesnce is so great as to astonish every 
one. — French Paper. 

Hapfy Thought — Joe Spiller, the come- 
dian, Aaving to give out a play on a fi a tui dB g r 
evening, •ddreaaed tiie nidtence in the Ibt 
lowing manner: — "Ladies and Gentlemen, 
to-morrow" — but was interrupted by a peveoa 
in the pit, who told him to>monow was Sua- 
dqr* ^Iknowit,sir,**repUedtiMdrali,mid 
gravely proceeded, " to-morrow will be preach- 
ed, at the parish church of St. Andrew's, Uol- 
bom, a chnri^ aemnm, fcr the ben e fi t of a 
number of poor boys and girls : and obMm»- 
day will be presented, in this place, a comedy, 
ftc., for the l)enefit,"&c. Thomas Gill. 

It is worthy of ^ remark, that these two 
wofda in the fen^irfi language contain afll 

the vowels, and m proper oraer, viz. fac0> 

\.ioHs\i/ and obstfm/OKsly. F. H. N. 
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HAWTHORNDEN, THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE POET, DRUMMOND. 



Few of our pages, or niches, (which are occu- 
pied inth memondt of men of genius,) have 
mora interesting astiociatiout ttian the pre- 
nat: the birthplace of Dnimmond, " the 
fint and best example of a Scottish poet 
ieputiniif from the dialect of liis coantiy, and 
niiil^into pure and classic English." 

Hawthomden is situated amidst the lovely 
recssstis of the picturesque glen of the Esk, 
itt fhe comity of Edinbiiigh, or Mid-Lofhian, 
about seven miles south of " the Queen of 
the North.'* The ancient house rises from 
a precipitous rock overhanging the south 
bank of the river. Here waft Dom, December 
13, 158.5, William Drummond,* poet and his- 
torian; the friend of Shakspeare and Ben 
JoQson. Young Drummond was educated at 
Edinburgh, whence he went to London, and 
being intended for the legal profession, he 
was, at the age of twenty>one, sent by his 
Mar to study civil law at Bruges. Alter a 
Rndmee of neatljr fimr yean abroad, he re* 

* He WM Ihe wm of Sir John Drnmmond, Usher 

and Knight of Hm Black Rod to J;imi-s VI., and 
Scuanaah Fowler, his wife. The Drummonda of 
Hawthomden were descended from thone of Car- 
anek. afterwards Earls and Dukai of Perth: the 
"■ulyl iad given a qoeen to Sootlaiid. Anabella 
unmoiid, ihe beantiftil and aocomplUhed cunsort 
"■ofcert III., and mother of tlie poet-kin^, James I.' 
•fScotland.— Life uf Drummond, hy iVti r Cunning- 
[■■. prefixed to a handsome edition of Diununond's 
ftws.justpw|>Hiksd. 
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turned to Scotland (1609) and remained at 
Hawthomden. Soon after his rBhun, hie 
ikther died, and having thus come into the 
possession of an independent inheritance, he 
gave up all thoughts of the law, and resolved 
to enjoy di^ifiM quiet on hie own domaia, 
and there cultivate the graces of poesy. "Than 
Hawthomden," observes Mr. P. Cunningham, 
(a son of the poet, Allan,) " no place could 
be firand more likely to awaken the feeling 
of poetry; the house stands on the top of a 
rocky and precipitous bank, lookinj^ down on 
the river and cavemed woods. The place 
ahaostiemaine flie same since the time 



That 



sat la DniauB(md*s elasde shads ( 



the wild, romantic glen, cypress grove?, and^ 
picturesque mansion, are little or nothing 

altered."! 

The first known efi'usion of Drummond^s 
mnse was, 'tiie Tears on the Death of 
Moeliades, or the Death of Prince Heniy» 
eldest son of James the First.* Moeliades is 
a name which that prince assumed in all his 
challenges of a martial sorl^ as fhe aiia|paa 
of ' Miles a Deo.* The verses were written 
in 1613, and gained the author great popu- 
larity. Drummond says, ' Jonson's censure 
of m^ venes waS| tiiat they were all good, 
especia9ae my epitaph on the Prince.' 
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** The ftUowing Unet bave aU ihe tender* 
nan and iwwtbMt of Am tnuffc poetvy : 

Ah ! thnn Imst loft to liv.^ ; aiidin the Vuno 

Wheu scvaice thou bUuKsoiu'dat in thy iiloaniiut piima. 

So falls by northern bhist a vir;;in ruse 

At half tliat doth her bashful busom close 

So A sweet flower languishing decays. 

That late did blush, when kiss el by Pbabu*' atyi. 

" Drummond, though widely known now 
M a poet, had not yet printed in a collected 
finnn any of his venei. A Tolume, under the 
title of < Poems, anuMOte, funerali, divine, 
pastorall, in sonuats, songs, sextains, madri- 
eals, by W. D. the Author of the Teares on 
Sie Death of liotiades,' noir made its ap- 
pearanea in Edinburgh. It contains some 
of those exquisite tonoeta which laak him 
•o high as a poet. 

M Od his lecoveiy fiom a dangerooa fit of 
fflnoii, he wrote *the Cypresse Grove,* <a 
piece of excellent prose, both for the fineness 
of the style and the sublimity and piety pf 
flie sentimmts.' His principal aim of tho 
Author is to represent the vanity and insta- 
bility of human affairs ; to teach us a due 
contempt of the world j and give us a view of 
eternal nappiness: in this he haa succeeded 
ta an eminent degree ; his illness must have 
impressed him with the idea of it, and made 
him write more feelingly aud warmly: the 
style is floweiy and over-poetical Sat piose. 
Report has said, this piece was comj)osed in 
one of the caves of the lofty precipice on 
which the house of Hawthomden stands, and 
which is to this day called the Cypresse 
Orove. In 1617, he wrote his * Forth Feast- 
ing a congratulatory {)oem to King James 
on his revisiting Scotland, which Jonson 
admired so much that be wished he hadheen 
the author of it. 

"We now come to the most interesting part 
of Dnunmond*a life, vis. Ben Jons(m*s visit 
to Hawthomden. 

" In the year 1618, the latter set off from 
London on foot, for Scotland, principally 
with the intention of visiting Hawthomden, 
where he stayed during the last three weeks 
of his journey.'** 

Respecting this visit, the laborious Mr. 
Chambers notes " a dreumalance eo cbaiac- 
teristic and so probable," that he " cannot- 
but believe it tnie. Drummond, it is said, 
on seeing Ben approachiug the house, went 
out, like a good landlord, to the outside of 
hlb p^ate, in order to bid him wdceme under 
the shade of his ' Covin tree.* As he shook 
the dramatist by the hand, he exclaimed, in 
mock heroic style. 

To which Jonson immediately answered In 
quch a way as to make up a Hudibrastic 

couplet: 

• Life by Cunninpham.— Note.— In oM aeeoaats 
It is stated hs staysA soom aioaths. 



' Thank ysb OsBik ye. HawChoraden r**f 

Mr. Cunningham omits this anecdote ; but 
he furnishes us with many interesting parti- 
culars of the meeting between the two poets : 

'* Dfummond expected theviut, for he had 
before corresponded and was on familiar 
terms with the great dramatist. The meet- 
ing was friendly, and their talk tiumed upon 
most of the Utemiy and great characters of 
the d;iy. These conversations were all noted 
down by Drummond ; he thought the more 
that was known of eueh a man the better ; 
and very likely wished future ages to bear in 
mind, that the illustrious Ben made a pedes- 
trian journey to Scotland for the sole purpose 
of visitiiiff um anthor of 'the Teaxes on fte 
Death of Maliadeai* In consequence of 
these cO B iei s afions, says Mr. Campbell, 
'Jonsonii memory has been damned ffxc 
bratality, and Drammond^ for perfidy:' t^ey 
have certainly brought down dUMPM^fflNMHI 
on the author's head." 

Foremost among these vituperators was jhe 
late Mr. Giffind, and many a UtMaiy a^i^ 
turer may recollect that he had a heavy hapad 
at criticism : he spared neither the rod, nor 
spoiled the child. In his Life of Jonson, he 
assailed Dnunmond for ceitidn pasaages in 
the anecdotes, which, to say the truth, are of 
an nffensife character; but, Mr. CuBiuiig/hsm 
notes ; 

" A writer in Blackwood'a Edmbugh 

Magazine. J alluding to Dnmimond's sum- 
mar)' of the character ot Jonsou, says, * such 
is the face and front of Drummond's mighty 
offence only a mighty effimee to Mr. Gi^ 
ford, and to no one dse. 

Jonson, as I have said, stayed three 
weeks at Hawthomden ; from thence he re- 
turn t-d to London: a correspondence was 
carrii fl on between the poets, as Jonson in- 
tended publishing his Tour; part of it was 
written, but burnt at hia death amnngat seve- 
ral other papers. JoMon wdsitBd Xkumaaood 
in April, 1619. 

''At Edinburgh, in 1623, was published 
<flie Flowers of Sion, or Spirihiai Fams,* 
with a reprint of ' the Cypress Grove** Tbtj 
could not do otherwise thn vAm Dmmmoim 
poetical tame. 

'<Now it waa thai Tkamwoui beeaaa 
enamoured of a young lady, a daughttf of 
Cunningham of Barnes : he was fortunate in 
his addresses ; she consented. The day was 
find Ibr their nuptials, and all wna madfv 
Alaa! that beav^ of whom Iw ofthad em^ 

I Picture of Scotlau<l. voL iL p. 86.—" The Covin 
Tree " ic ctill puuited out to visiters ; aud Mr. Cham- 
bsis sisswhera ezplaias that " at all old Seottfth 
wisB s lo a hooMi* than wss a tr«e at sane ^Istninit 
ftom the door, called the CoffUa TVce, where tite 
landlord met his gncstp, and to which he always 
accompanied them, uiicuvfred, wlioii tliey took their 
depart ure." 

X Vol. ii., p. 497. oti the attacks of Mr. Gifiord: 
WSim but calm answer ; in whkh Dranunond If 
bnmght off tha field free, and almost aaharti 
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was not destined to be his ; for when the day found it necessary to onwards to Kirrie 

9fnsvriageanrived,«ift1»idewMsei^^ muir, "a bad road, rendured odditionallv 

*ii * P?''^ ° o?' ?^?^ bythedttbiMi.'' TheKimemuirioia; 

all the hopes ot an ardent lover. She who had received the intelligence of the poet*« 

Muld occupy aU his thoughts when olive, welcome at Forfar; and, as a little broil 

nyit nMOODaJcQy SSL tlwm more when dead : canying on betwixt the rival towns, they de- 

jdlhis strains bMxevMWnM ofhis Iom, m tennined to show Uia eveiy respect. Next 



idlhis strains besxevMkm ofhiB Iom, m tennined to show Uia eveiyrespect. Next 

these passages will show: .noniinj^, on takin^j leave, he gratified them 

Whysoekl to prolong these loathsotne days t by presenting a distich in allusion to their 

The fcirert rose in shortest time dccaiys. ^anrels ; which is ueither good not indil« 

S^eet Spring, thou co^t; but. ahl xn, pUnuaut Klrriem«1ri«. ^ lbe Fodtoto «t th. 

And happy dayiwilhthw come not aMiD; ^ 

Tiie lad merooflals oulv of mv pain ^ JumeimtWttis best ihs VoOukm lack te tha 

Do with thee come, which turn mv swcots to soura, ««fc--f^.L. ^ ^ 

Thou art the same which still thou wer't before : » ^ ?f*'^"7 3^" 

Bat she whost- breutli embalra'd thy wholesone\dr ^'^ ' Kirriemuir hem the fw«.» 

I« gone, nor gold, nor gema, can lier lastaie. « The year 1 649, which put an end to tho 

Each thing I flud hath sense except my dear. Ju^S^"!^^'*'*""?' ^^'''^''^ ^ ' i« 

I l«ve nought left to wi.h; my hope. d»d. t^^ ^^f*^^^"^?^'^^ Dnunmond 

Aadsll\ikher1ieiiBal!hamn1dem X^ - ^"'^ 1«» of his master, and 

. Biogntphers teU u. that the death of his Ws days'" Hrdiei^rt'h '1^'% 

intended wife filled Drummond's mind with DeeamW. leSf hi fte .i^.?^ ^i! 

jnekncholy; as a foil to which he left Scot- h^fJ^^idTWmab? w^^^^^ 

Jffld, and traveUed on the continent After church W LasswaSen^r hTw SS^^ 

his rehirn, m 1633, when Chades I. visited « Drummond left two sonr wni ; i 

Scotland, Drummond assisted in, or pmbably Robert: the former of wh^ \«V L "i?*^ 

srt increase his fame ; thouf^h that prince of given to my second R^^er^^d ± 

bibliographers, Horace Walpoie, wrote in his Sther 10(K)/. to my thinl «om JamL » 

copy " Drummond of HawSisideii, one of «iBr,headds,. WiSL '^tlnri. 

W"S|mmond th. ^ t^^^tgL' ^^^^^^ 

mj^mscnption on the house. Drummond of Hawthornden And if « 

. Dwumiond was a staunch royalist ; and can put faith in pictures his f«rf^ i ^ 

m the great civil war between Chiie. 1. and coai^s and thouSCn • a^d thi'' IS' 

^ Parliament, he took patriotic mterest. mo^isible from^h^o^ ^'^iVEhza! 

He wrote tracts against the King's enemies ; bethan collar : there is a d^idTrTl u f" 

^mof theae pieces the great Montrose about his looks. His head Is th^ aAT^^^^J 

him to print, « as the host meani « mimBtme--aa mLV but mor. L^^^^^ 

^qm'e the minds cf the distracted popu- - Of his personJT ^hamctT 

5«rfor this and other services, the piet save G.flbrd, speak hifrhfy heVf i"* 

• <*Wiied Moatroae's pnrieetioo. *^ father, a kind husband and nn i **'"'^f ? 

Nert follow an e5raordm««y ineident in not wiUingly gi^^ Se ? r^an ""f ) 

fte poet's life and his exitT^ habits, alludn|ronTrSSins 

^^'^T^^^ happening in the summer of In addition, h? wasT^Si^frJ^n 

the year 1645 to havel northWaid, he arrived what given to sallies T u^^ ln^^ ' ""^ 

mthe dusk of the evening at Forfar, where saying! Kept Cks in wh1?2 h"""""?"! 

^tended to pass tl/uight. The mha- doLihe versL of otL Ln ^^^w^B ^ 

tats of Forfar were at that time a race of own : had his letters too in ou}^-^!^ ? 

net Presbyterians, aad held dl poets and whatever struck him ^ c evStn th^rn''' l*^ 

%nievs of ever>^ degree in u*tef^o«temirt^ of his companies ^ cJ^^°*^S^^^^^ 

J^ey had heard o Drummond's approach^ pleased him S^aZf^S'^^'^^j:!^ 

wtown, and resolved to show no respect, or pen." P««whw or ma own 

ffen to notice him. Upon his airival there, Theaepapers, we leara from tl,P ^m.. 

He fHind every door shut against hun, inclu! Joly were Imn^ Menm^ 

P"blic\ouses of resort, o^^orr^^^^ 

rr "s enea or an anti-poeteal people, he plaeed n the safe keeping of the Autiiuariei 

* 
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of Scotlaml, where they lay for forty years 
and odd, when Mr. David Laiug rescued 
tliem firaai obKiirily, and earned unn to be 

bound in 15 volumes. 

In condudinj^ this brief outline of the 
poet's life, we have much pleasure in iutxo- 
ducing to the notice of the lover of genuine 
poetry, the edition of Dnimmond's Poems 
lately i)rinti'd under Mr. P. Cunningham's 
superintendence. The Memoir prefixed to 
the Poema, ia imbned with the right spirit 
of enthusiasm, and every page bears evidence 
of critical acumen and impartiality. After 
observing upon " the pure and classic Eng 



mond, but was only restored in 1 638, although 
Mr. Chambers states that " the present house 
iNe built by the poet; as is testified by an 

inscription on the front." On one side its 
walls rise directly up from the brink of a deep 
precipice : on the oUier they adjoin to a levd 



TH£ 



" DANE JOHN," AT CANTER- 
BURY. 
(UtktEdUur.) 

Am the subject of public walks haa lecentijr 
occupied tne attention of a Parliamentaiy 
_ . _ . _ Committee, with a view to their formation 

hah" of Dmnunond'k poeliy, Mfk Cannin|[r- ^ improvement in and near Loudon* tiie 



ham says 

There are examples, indeed, in ' the 
King's Quhair,' and in oHwr poems ; but 
the Mnguage is antiquated, and to us odd ; 
whereas that of Drummond is at this day as 
pure and elegant as the diction of Milton or 
Pope. In flow and haxmon: 
but cextainlj not iurpasse 



following description of one of these salutary 
aids to the happiness of the people, in an 
important provincial town, may be iuteresting 
to mttB leader. 

Among the publie walks contiguous to 
provincial towns in England, the Dane John 
ly he is equalled, ^t Canterbury merits especial notice. It con- 
" * in 8«ptinent M» of an artificial mount, nearly adjoining 



and expression he is excelled by Shakspeare, the high road through the city, in a large 
Beaumont, and Fletcher, and Spenser. He gpace of ground bounded by the south-western 
appears not, however, to have formed his ^gie of the ancient walls, along the top of 
verse on the style of any of these great poeU : which nms a handsome terrace-walk, forming 
look at his sonnets, and say, what poet of the a summer promenade for the inhabitants, 
year IGUO has written ought so neat, so grace- This area is planted with trees and shrubs, 
fid, and so harmonious; Hilton^ an of a and is kept with admirable neatnesa by a 
later day. If he deviate<l into a pure and gardener, who lives in a cottage pictatenquely 
classic strain, he was followed for a long placed in a small grove of trees near the spot; 
while by none ot his countrymen. Between and ^ liberal salary from the corporation 
the days of Sir David Lyndsay and Allan purse. The mount itself is ascended bj 
Ramsay, or more properly Thomson. Scot- means of sig-iag walks, between quidE 
land produced no poet, save Dnimmond, who hedges, and is surmounted by a stone column 
could be named with the mighty ones who ^ith a vane and other ornaments, and bear- 
adorned England : the stsaina of those song- 
sters were humble and uncouth, and, with 
the exception of some songs and ballads, 
scarcely merit the name of poetry. This 
only increases our admiration of Drunmond. 
He seems to have anticipated the result of 
the union of the crowns — ^the gradual blend- 
ing of his native tongue with ^e more popu- 
lar one of England ; for though the songs of 
Bums, and the romances of Scutt, will keep 
the dialect or language from |>erishing; it 
will be to some fiituie generation what the 
language of Chaueer is to ours. 

" With all his purity of language, and 
poetic grace, Drummond has never been a 
popular poet, in the oidinaiy meaning of the 

word. He has, however, enjoyed the repu- and about 400 yards long, and the length of 
tation which learning and genius bestow: the terrace extends to more than 600 yards; 
he has been imitated by some, quoted or having numerous alcoves and seats, and an 
'alluded to by others, and his name ip now oidiertra, in which a bond of mnsie in oce»> 
Perhaps as high as it wasy when, in the wmda sionally statbned. From ihe terrace and 

mount , the prospect of the surrounding coun- 
try, its gently-rising hills and innumerable 
hop-gardens, superadded to the grandeur and 
subUmity of the loins of the castle and 
monastery, the magnificent cathedral, and 
other edifices, — combine to form one of the 



ing marble tablets with tiie following inacrip- 
tions: 

" This fipW and hill wm- improved, and these ter- 
races, walks, and plarit.itiuiis made, ill the year 1790, 
fur tht> use uf the ]iublic, at the sole expense of James 
Simmoiu, Esq. uf tlii* city, alderman and bankfar. 
To perpetuate the memory of which j^nerous traiu- 
actioii, and as a mark of gntitude for tua other vnb* 
Ue servleM, ttils pillar was ereeted I17 Tolmmvy 
subscription in the year 1803." 

" Tlie Ma\or aud Commonalty of this ancient 
City, iu consoquoiici* of tliv ex|x*nsivp improvements 
lately made in this field, unanimously resolved, ia 
iSM year lb02, to appropriate the same in perpetuity 
to the Qse of the ptibUe. and to sadknr it with sixty 
pouu«ls a-year fiir lbs msmlwnirs and support of 
tlie teiTiice. walki^ ud fdautatkxQS, payaUlo ottt«f 
their clianiber." 

The piiucipal walk is thirteen feet wide, 



of CoUiiis, 

* JoDsoa sat In Dnunmcnid's classic shade.* '* 

Mr. Chambers describes Hawthomden as 

a maiior-lioiise of the ruign of Charles I. en- 
grafted upon the ruins of an ancient baronial 
castle. Mr. Cimuingham, however, notes 



that Hawthomden was not reboilt by Dram- finest ceiyM^ffil it has ev«r been my good 
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fbrfmw to enjoy; indeed, the pains which 

have been taken to render this spot an aj^e- 
able public resort for the inhabitants of (>an- 
teibaiy, are highly creditable to the liberality, 
taste, and good seme, of the corporation. Of 
the origin of the name of this agreeable 
appendage to the town, I can speak with 
lev eonfilence. It is called the Dane John, 
ot Dungeon Field or Walks, and it is sup- 
posed to have acquired its appellation from 
the defensive works thrown up here by the 
Dues. Mr. Gosling, in his ingenious 
in and about Cunierdmy, however, questions 
whether the Christian name were found among 
Pagans. Some have derived the name from 
fte IVeneh word Donjon, a tunet in old for- 
tifications, and deny that the Danes fa&d 
anything to do with these works, unless in 
erorts to destroy them. Again, others have 
eontended, that although John it nd a 
Danish name, Jon is. I must, however, leave 
the matter foe " the curioua to construe." 

Philo. 



THE GREEK AMTHOLOGT. 

AH SIOBTH TRANSLATION, ftc 

(To the Editor.) 

In Blackwood** Magazine for June will be 
found an interesting paper on the "Greek 
Antholog)'," in which our excellent friend 
Christopher North has carefully collected 
and compared seven translations, by various 
buds, of Sinumides's exquisite fragment, 
" Diinae and veiy benitiM eome of them 
are; — none, however, please me so well as 
one which I, upon a time, transcribed from a 
number of the New MmUhty Magazine for 
1821 ; and which, (though, as a femide, my 
case is absolutely worse than Shakspeare*8, 
with his " little Latin and no Greek,") com- 
paring with Ihose g;iven in an En^h dress, 
and submitting it to the test of North's com- 
ments upon them, I am inclined to pro- 
iKxmce one of the best, if not the best £ng- 
Bditianriation of this poem, which has ap- 
peared ; and being persuaded that the learned 
Editor of Blac/ctvood, had he been aware of 
Am OQitence of this translation, would have 
idded it to his examples, I send it to ]^our 
widely- diflPused Miscellany, under the idea 
that its penisal will aSotd pleasure and satis- 
to tncfaof your readers as are also 
9dm of Um, the " Matchless.'* The 
author's name I am unable to give^ M the 
paper appeared anonymously 

BAHAX. 

From afioffment of Simontdes. 

Wbek the lone ark, in darkn«M loit» 
Reel'd oQ the ocean, tempest-tost ; 
yhen down Iier cheeks began to flow 
Tens thatjbetraycd a mothers woe. 
Pale Danae, close, and closer prest 
Her babe in anij^uish to her breast ; 
And o'er him Mid, " Deep woes are mine, , 
" Bat pMosr my child* and dombsr Uiinel 



** Thou aleeueat in a Jogtat hsBM^ 

Thy cmifa tha MSrUlow-- 
• Tboa abepeit where tlw wild wavss Ibsai, 

My trouhlod brcnst thy pillow ; 
While darkly arching o'er thy bruw 
Tlie swolii surge coats its shade below. > 

** Thou ilumb'rest, heedless of the llaah. 
While lightnings round thee sweep. 

Thou sluiuh'irst, IfCklfSS ol' tile cmSh^ 

Wliili' tliuiuiiTs rouse tin.' deep; 
Nor, while soft flows iu sleep thy breathy 
Uear'st iu each wind a voice of death 1 

*' A dew of sleep, thine eyelid rloses. 

Hut tears from mine oV rfliiw ; 
A glowing on thy cheek rei^nses, 

fiat mine is pale with woe. 
Fliir cUildl beneath thy piuvla veeW 
Bow hesntlfb]. how sweet, tby iMtt 

** Ah ! if my terror mov'd tl^ Ibsr* 

If heard a mother's sigh. 
If y kbi ahottld steal away thy tsor. 

My eoothiog lullaby 
Slionld floflly breathe : ' Sleep cm, my cliild. 
And with thee sleep the sea-stonn wild! 
Sleep on, my child! and with thee sle«ip 
The woe that bidinw wski^ and mepP '* 

This is somethin)^ more than an " elegant 

translation ; " it is vokthy — beautiful, and 
deeply tender ; poetry which, once heard or 
read, IS never to be foi^^tten. 

Whilst on the subject of Blachooo^t artU 
cle, " The Greek Antholof^'," allow me to 
mention a similarity between a couplet by 
Sappho, and a short lyric hy an accomplished 
finglishwoman, which amounts, I think, to a 
coiuciilence, probably little dreamt of by the 
latter. After noticing that celebrated Sap" 
phic, of which Phillipa's twnilttMm k the 
best knowtti vii.— 

" Hlest m the immortal gods is he^ 
The Youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile," &c. &c. 

North says — " She (Sappho^ dmst not have 
depicted a girl thus overcome to the very 
death, by looking (at), and listening to, a 
youth. She shows, in another composition 
of two lines, how near a puir bit lassie* 
might languish towards deliquium under 
such an impulse, even in the abeence of her 
beloved boy : 

" Sweet motlicr ! uo longer am I able to weave the 
web. 

Overcooie by longing for that boy, through inflacoce 
off VeaUB. (the irresistible)." 

(^Literally rendered by CNortk.') 

" Mother, sweet mother 1 'tis in vainr* 

I cannot now the shuttle throw ; 
That yooth is hi mj; heart, and biofai. 

And Vsons* Ung'ring fiieo witMn me glow.' 

By Elton* 

Let us now compare with this the passion 
of an English lassie, as painted by an Eng- 
Ush lady, which abo languishes ^towarat 
delifuium, in the ahaenee of her beloved 

* I add the following translation, bat know not 
1w whom it is, aa I saw it attached to a pictuni in a 
Mend's sciap>book. wMumt a nana : 

" Cease, gentle mother! cease thy sharp rejirooC 
My hands ao more can ply the curious woof; 
Whilst on my mind the flames of Cupid pISJ* 
And kfvsly Fhoou stssls my loul away." 
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boy.** lu thoMi Six CaniODets, by Ilaydn," 
composed fur, and dedicated to, the late Mrs. 
John Hunter, (which will never, it is to be 
hoped, be out of fashion, so long as the in- 
habitants of this wicked world hav« any sort 
of taste for music.) will be found a sonj^, the 
words by Mis. J. Hunter^the exquisite music 
by ft master who knew how to touch the 
heart, but in whose tender melody the simple 

Jathos and truth of those words have often, 
suspect, been overlooked. It is as foUowa; 
and will, al leaal 1^ the minical, be leeo^ 
niaed: — 



My motlipr bids me Wod my 1 
W ith bauilii of rosy Ime-— 
Tic up my sk«c-ves with ribboes ! 
And lace my boddici) blue. 

J* * For why,* the cries, • lit still aud W€*p, 

W'liile othcn* (l;iiuv urd j'liiy ?' 
Al-is I I tearce can go or creep, 
rabLifanittMMv. 

••Tb sad to think the days arc gone 
When thosp we love wcii' near; 

I sit upon this mussy stutie. 
And sigh when nunc can hear. 

"And whfle I spin my flaxen thread. 

And sin;,' my simitlr , 
The village teems asleep or dead, 

2fn9 LvaiM It i 



But, that in the dden day, queens e? en 

spun " the flaxen thread." it might he sup- 
posed that Sappho's amoureme was a ^' puir 
oit" village " lassie ;" — still, princess or pea- 
sant, how much more modest, delicate, mai- 
denly, and hecoming, is the Knglish j^irl. 
lioth pictures are true to nature — both bear, 
m tenHment, a striking, a coincident resem- 
blance ; yet, the languishment of the young 
Greek is calculated to (!isp;u.st, ht'fanso she 
boldly ia/As of " the fices ot Venus ; ' whilst 
Hhat of the British maiden, who is suffering 
under the self-same influence — as may be 
gathered from her neglect of dress, her tears, 
sighs, apatliy towards accustomed amuse- 
BBttnta, and lbeling,of grave-lihe duUneaa and 
aoUtudef'— commands pity and respect; iat, 
it is not proclaimed in unambiguous terms : 
no, not even to her mother, whose kind re- 
proof the damaal lecdiea ia n]flaca»rB8erving 
such confe8si<»ia Ibr <* the BBoaay atom** and 
herself only. 

With these remarks, which will not I trust 
be deemed otherwiae than pertinent, I shall 
conclude ray letter. 

' Great AUwhvuBuekt. Ji. L. B. 



LAW OF PATENTS.— SPINDLSS AJVD 

(l^ttsJMton.) 
he No. 618 of The Mnur , page 96, headed 

** Patents," a Correspondent mentions* the 
manufacturing of hard steel spindles and the 
cutting of cog-teeth, invented by Mr. Gilpin, 
aa. ceasing with his death. We beg to in- 
form you we purchased the maduneiy Sat 

• -U|Mintlw««Uioiity«rifi;Jfl|»KM^,'* 



manufactufiag bpiudles, &c., of Ma. CK^io, 
and have continued to make them on tlw 
p^e principles to the present time. The 
machine for cutting cog-teeth waa aolil t» 
Messca. BtiutI, of Seljier ; and aiailar^ 
chines may be seen in almost eve^ 
shop throughout the kingdom. 

Important impnvemeiitB in spinning mar 
ebinery were effected by theae two inveimoiift; 
and gnat merit ia due tu our^iredecessor. 

Itklt AVBODOTBS. — THE BAR, BBMOq, AM» 

WOOJ^ACK. 

Wuii^T the celebrated Mr. Dunuint^, after- 
wasda Lord Ashburtou, was at thu bar, he 
by hie conduct did much to support the chft* 
racter and dijj^ity of a l>anister, which was 
frequently disregarded by Lord Mau^geld, at 
that time Chief Juatiee. The attempts of the 
Chief Jualtott to browbeat the Coumtel were 
on many occasions kept in check by the 
manly and dignified conduct of Mr. Dunning. 
Lord Manafield possessed great quickness in 
discovering tiie gist of a cause, and having 
done so, used to amuse himself hy taking up 
a book or a newspaper whiikt (Jouusel waa 
addressing the Ctiurt. Whenever Mr. Dun- 
ning was siH'aking, and lua kvdidiip aeomed 
thus to hold his argument as of no conse- 
quence, tlie advocate would stop suddenly in 
his address, and on hia lordship obaervfng^ 
Pray go on, Mr. Dunning," he would reply, 
" I bet^ your pardon, my lord, but I fear X 
shali iuterrupt your lordship's more impcT' 
tomi occupations. I will wait irntil your 
lordship has leisure to attend to my dieil^ 
and his humble advocate." 

Lord Chief Justice Wilbft had, on one 

occasion, presided at an Assize at Chelras- 
fon), in Essex, when some persons were tried 
and condemned for rioting. It was soon 
afterwarda communicated to hia lofdahipi, 
that a large hody of rioters were approaching 
the town, with a resolution to rescue their 
brethren from the custody of the civil power. 
Turning to the High Sheriff*, who was uk 
Court, his lordship observed, in a detennined 
tone, " Sir, if the rioters attempt to approach 
any nearer to us, take the prisoners aud 
immediately hang them up in the higheet 
part of the town." This well timed declara- 
tion had the desired effect. The mob, on 
being informed of the Judge's declaration, 
thought fit to disperse without attempting to 
cany thflir threat into effect. 

So tooted and vehement waa Judge Hale^s 
alliorrence of cveiything like improper in- 
fiuedce on the Beoch, that bm c^oMil' haa 
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punctilious feelings sometimes fo an almost 
fiuitartical excess, as the following anecdote 
nHil show. A gntteman, who hanpensd to 
be a party in Aosuse which stood for trial 
at the Assizes, sent a buck to Judge Hale, 
as 4 present. Ou the trial coming on, the 
lamd Judge romoBibend the name, and 
dHissd to know " if he was the same person 
who sent him the venison ?" On discovering 
that this was the tact, he told the donor, 
<*tlMthecoiddBotsiiffiir the trial to go on 
tiU he had paid him fur his buck/' The 
gentleman answered, that he never sold his 
venison, and tliat he had done nothing to 
him wmdi he did not do to every judge that 
had gone that circuit;'* an assertion con> 
firmed by several gentlemen present. The 
Judge, however, calling to mind the maxim 
of Solomon, tiiat " a gift perverteth the ways 
of judgment," wouhl not suffer the trial to 
proceed until the veuisun was jiaid for, which, 
the gcutleman chose to recent na au insult, 
by withdrawing the noord. ' 

A Welsh Judge, celebrated as a suitor for 
all sorts of places, and his neglect of personal 
cleanliness, was thus addressed by Mr. JekyUf 

" As you have asked the ministers for eveiy 
thing else, why have you never asked them 
for a piece of soap and a naiUbrush ?** 

When that vacancy happened on the 
Exchequer Bench which was afterwards filled 
by Mr. Adams, the ministry coidd not agree 
among themselves whom to appoint. It was 
debated iu Council, the King, George II., 
being present ; tiU the dispute growing very 
irann, his majesty put an end to the con- 
test, by ctfling out in bndcen Knglish, 
" I will have none of dese, give me the man 
wid de dying speech,'' meaning Mr. Adams, 
who was then Beender of Lon&n, and whose 
besiness it, therefore, was to make the report 
to his majesty of the oouficts under sentence 
of death. 

When Lord Thurlow was created a peer, 
Atf proper oflRcer of the Heralds' College 
wuteid on him for his pedigree, that it might 
be presented to the House of Feem in the 
customary manner. Lord Thurlow's stern 
nature could never yield to any exposure of 
the meanness of his origin,* for his father was 
honeeft wemst of Norwich. The oil- 
repeated question respe c ting his father, was 
at last varied by the herald to What was 
your mother's name ?" " I cannot tell," was 
the onty surly replyj and this reply is now 
recorded in the Hoose of Peeis instead of a 
long pedigree. 

When Lord Erskine made his debut at the 
bar, his agitation almost otertame him, and 

• Tills is not Um mollTO nsoslly attribotsd to hii 



he was just about to sit down. " At tha 
moment," he used to say, " 1 thought i felt 
my Httts children tugging at my gown, and 
the idea roused me to an exertion of wbidi I 
did not tlunk myself capable." 

Mr. John Glvh^ (aOsnraids Losd Sldin,) 

in pleading belbm the House of Lords one 
day, happened to say, in his broadest Scotch 
accent, " In plain Euglish, ma Lords upon 
which Lord Eldon jocosely lemarked, *' In 
plain Scotch, you mean, Mr. Clerk." The 
prompt advocate instantly rejoined, " Nae 
matter ! in plain common sense, ma Lords, 
and thafs Uie same in a* languages, ye'li 
ken." W. G r 



ffLmiuxsi ana Ciultonutf. 

IVDlXn TRAITS. 

Two pretty little volumes of Harper's Mis- 
celtantff published at New York, have just 
fallen into our hands, and convinee ns uiat 
the Transatlaatic publishem axe piogiee- 

sing ;" these specimens being much on a par 
with C'otistable's Misceliuiiy^ neatly printed, 
and sprinkled with cuts. TheiT subject i»— 
not a reprint from an English work, as most 
of the volumes of the American Family 
Library are — but, au inquiry of some 
ori^rlnahty, " being Sketches of the Manner^ 
Customs, and Characterofthe North-American 
Natives." The work opens with a chapter 
explanatpiy of its object, thus strikiugly placed 
beioie tlie reader :<r- 

" Two centuries ago, the entire surface of 
this vast American continent was covered 
with an Indian population. From the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Rkufic, and from the broad 
waters of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Red Man roamed in his native wilderness, 
fearless and free as the deer that fled from 
die soiud of his footstep. The smoke of his 
wigwam rose peacefully Yrom ever}' hill-side 
and every river-bank of the sunny South. 
The greeu woods of the North echoed to flie 
vt)ice of the hunter. The pruries of the 
Illinois and the Wabash were but so many 
battle-fields for the warrior of the West" 

After reference to the power itfttie Indians 
at this date, and the characteristic enjoyments 
of savage life, the writer continues : " Such 
were the American ludians in the days of 
their prosperity, and such aie they now. ' 
It is tliis extraordinary but unfortunate people 
to the description of whose manners, customs, 
institutions, and genius, the following chapters 
will be ddefly devoted. Hie sad fbet that 
the race has degenerated and disappeared 
— and yet more, that the scanty remnants 
of their tribes which still linger on the iron- 
tieis aie becoming fewer and fediler from day 
to day— ought by no means to make them an 
object of contemptuous regard. On the con- 
trary, they should add to the iut crest, as they 
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will undoubtedly odd to the value, of all the 
iaithi'ul iufunnattoa which can be collected 
conceroing them. The time will cone Iml 
too soon, we <t>ar, when the history of the 
Indians will be the history of a people of 
which no living specimen shall exist upon the 
Mrth ; — too 800B win the places that now 
know them know them never again. Their 
council-files will have gone out upon the 
green hiUs of the South. Their canoes shall 
iiloi4rh no more the bosom of ttui Northern 
Lakfs. Kven the prairies and mountains of 
the iar West will cease to be their refuge 
ftom Ami nishiog match of civilization. Their 



forests will be felled ; their game will d!i- 
Mipear : and then, — if indeed no portioa of 
tibem can be reac uc d by baMBvalaoee from I3tm 

grave of heathenism, — if no blessed ray of 
the knowledge of man, or the saving tnith of 
Heaven, shall lighten the gloom ot the wil- 
demeetr-tiiea will flie iMt Indiaii stand 
ii{x)n the verge of the Pacific seasj and llis 
sun will have ^oue down for ever." 

The contents are then arranged in chapters, 
all of which teem with anecdotes of in^penuity 
and enterprise, and interesting outhnes of 
character—as Personal Traits, Dress, Deco- 
rations, and Habitations, whence we select-^ 




" The habitations of the Amoncan Indians, 
under various names, have always been much 
alike in all parts of the continent. In New 
Kii^^land, and generally throughout the coun- 
try, when the Europeans first arrived, they 
were mostly constructed orbour-wise, of small 
yvong trees, bent, and twisted together. A 
fire was made in the centre of the house, and 
there was au opening at the top, intended to 
let out the vnolie* This purpose, however, 
was not Wf tiumtighly effected. The wig- 
wam was but a smoky cell at best ; and m 
rainy and windy weather, when the occupant 
was obliged to cover his chinmey-hole in tlw 
roof with a mat, or with boughs of trees, to 
keep out the moisture, it was still less agree- 
able, though tolerably warm and dry. A 
place of entrance, made on one aide as n dou*, 
was ^nerally left open, but furnished with a 
hanging mat or piece of bark, which could be 
easily dropt and fastened over it, in the night- 
time or in storms. These wigwams were 
sometimes built of dry poles instead of yoang 
trees, so that when a family wished to move, 
they hod onlv to bundle up their poles, strap 
tb«n upon their shoulders, and maich off to 
some other part of the countr}*, where a new 
habitation could be set u^ in a few hours. 
They were governed in their choice of a resi- 
daaoe^ by the oppoitanitica th^ met wifli of 



finding abundance of fuel and food. Fmh 
water and fresh fish were great objects among 
the vest; and, therefore, a cluster of wigwams 
was always to be seen in the neighboudMWd 
of good springs, brooks, or rivers. 

** It was common also at the South, to SUP* 
round a whole village with a fortification 
against enemies, whicn consisted in a palisado 
about ten or twelve feet high; and to render 
it the mora secure against a sodden attad^ 
they made the wall of two or three thicknesses. 
They took care not to neglect having a snpply 
of water witlun the walls, and a place for a 
common , fire in flie centre, aionnd whidi they 
often assembled to perform the war-dance. 

"The wigwams ol ■the Ind ians of the North 
and West ore much the same, to this day, 
with tboee jnst described, except that they 
are more frequently constructed of rough logs 
for better security against the severe climt^e 
of those sections. Occasionally, too, a floor . 
of planks is to be s^; and pemaps shelves, 
n.WW nails driven into the walls, and other 
trifling improvements which have been slowly 
borrowed from the whites. In the remotn 
parts of the country, the customs of the Bng> 
lish have made no progress, and the wigwams 
and furniture of the various tribes are made 
and used precisely as th^ were two hundred 
ycinafo. 
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Funititn and Food Mow { ftomtiMktlvf 




The fr kits FUh, 

^ TlwCliippewas, Ottftwat, and oflier tribes 

living in the neighbourhood of the great 
Lakes, subsist almost exclusively, at some 
seaHons, on the white fish. There is, ^r- 
hf^w, no more de^oui food of tho flab kind 
in the world. It is even better than the trout, 
and those who live on it for months together 
continue to relish it at the end of that time 
as a dainty. It weighs ftom a pound or two 
to fifteen pounds. In shape it resembles the 
shad, found in the rivers of the Atlantic 
coast \ but the head is smaller and more 
pointod, and th» boma larger and lass numa- 
tons. The meat is as white as the breast of 
a partridge. It loses some of its flavour by 
being salted, and in that respect uuiv is a 
less valuabla flab flun tbe •had and lal tnion* 
The Indians have a way of curing white-fish 
by drying in the smoke of their wigwams. 
In this state they are laid up in large uuauti- 
ties daring the aatmnn, for the winters pro- 
vision." 

Under Cannibalism are narrate<l a few ap- 
palling anecdotes : Courtship and Marriage 
axe more entertaining heads ; Domestic Ii& 
and Management of Children are next in doe 
course ; from the latter we quote— 

*' The Engraving rc- 
ywauuta the manner 
in which the Indian 
women of Vii^nia, 
and other parts of the 
Atlantic coast were 
accustomed to confine 
their children to a 
kind of broad ftame. 
iriudk answered the 
purpose of a cradle. 
nool| fur, or some 
sOier soft material, 
was always put be- 
tween the child and 
flie board. In this 
it was some- 
fcspt several 
iths, until the 
be^o to har- 
den, flieMints to knit, 
andtite limbs to grow 
strong. Of course, it 
could either be laid 
flaton itsbad^setlesningooooeendsgainst 
a wall, or hnngopto-atsMor pegbya strap 






fastened to one extrenuty'for that purpose. It 
will be seen, that the manner of carrying the 
child in summer compelled him to exercise 
his timbe in holding on. Seaaething vei^ 
nearly corresponding to all the customs indi- 
cated here, is common at this day among the 
Indians of the remote north and west. 

The next sketch vepiesents a modem 
Chippewa womatti cvnying her child in the 
winter season. 

The name* of In- 
dian chikfaen aie in 
fleneral given to 
them after animals 
of various kinds, and 
even fishes and rep- 
tiles. Thus they are 
called the Beaver^ 
Ofiett Bhek.fitht 
Sun 'fish. Battle' 
snake, Blark-snakef 
&c. They give other 
deflcriptiTe titlee, 
from the personal 
qualities of the child, 
or from mete fancy 
and caprice. In alltr 
life ot tiers are fra> 
qnently added on the 
happening of extra- 
oromary events :thns 
a great warrior, sdio 
had been impatiently 
waiting for day-light 
to engage the enenv 
was afterwards call- 
ed Catue day-lightiOtMake day-light appear. 

The Snow Shoe, from the chapter ou Arts 
and Mauuiactures, must close 
ourpveeentextiaets. '''nieSnow 
Shoe is an ingenious mechani- 
cal contrivance of the Indians, 
and one without wliich they 
would be nnieh at a loss, eqie- 
cially in the northern regions. 
They are about three feet long, 
and a foot wide in the broadest 
part. Little sticks placed aeioss 
at five or six inches from each 
end, serve to strengthen them. 
A net- work of twisted deer- 
skin, cut into strips, is fastened 
to thi frame, and to this the 
foot IS confined by means of 
strings of the same material. 
The Snow Shoe used ibr tra. 
veiling over a hilly country is 
turned up at tbe end, and point- 
ed. To wslk well upon these 
long and broad bottoms requires 
as much practice as it does to 
navigate a canoe. An Indian 
win tmvfll with tfasm Ibily milss 
a day, and sometimes aaiw. (iVAsw^Slfi^ 
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(CMdui0d/hm page IIL) 

Mb. AnMATwav looM Hm ftm 
Umb when he had been last seen, onl lis wm 
entirely self-possessed. His text was from 
Jeremiah, — he always preferred the Old 
T W i in i tt ■ n i l tiM worai were, '* How do 
joa lay we are wise, and the iaw of the Lord 
If with us ? Lo ! certainly in vain made he 
it, the pen of the Scribes is vain." It would 
longttMi ow niOBioir too much to give even 
the briefest abstract of the sermon that fol- 
lowed, farther than that it embraceil the 
follies and sins of tlie world, the presumption 
of saying that we are like those who huve a 
divine law for their guide, and the hitherto 
small moral effects resulting from it. Suffice 
U to say, that those who raised their heads to 
lietoB and to MoflP ramaiiied in immovabte 
attention, and perhaps scnrcely an eye was 
withdrawn from his face imtil he bad ceased 
to ^ak. There was no allusion to himself 
Ui mf mm, excepting at the close of the 
senice, when he said, " Beinu; still weak 
Irom a recent illness, a reverend brother will 
do duty fbff me in the afternoon.** 

No one (not even the ladies) spoke in 
their seats, and all went forth in utter silence, 
A complete reaction had taken place. People 
inmderad that they thonld have fbnnd any- 
tiling surprising in a young man being too 
modest to rush into a situation of such re- 
spuosibiUty ; or that a change consequent on 
much senoui thinking shoold have taken 

eice in his ap^)earance ; or that he should 
ve fainted on the immediate approach of 
00 severe an illness. They even found out 
that it «B8 perfectly natural, under the in- 
fluence of sudden sickness, perhaps of acute 
pain, to have fixed his eyes on a medical 
friend, the man who had known all his ail- 
mento from boyhood. ** The Doetoi'e eon- 
due^ indeed, was quite inexplicable, but all 
was assuredly right with the \'oung orator." 
An orator ! How iar was John Abergaveney's 
ejoyience removed from the thing called 
oratory! How little did he wish tohe though! 
the possessor of such froth ! 

In six mouths alter his ordination, or 
mther aftor his flist seraion, Ifr. Abergaveney 
lost his mother, and the event seemed to fall 
upon him with a weight which the most de- 
voted and even romantic fiUality could scarcely 
account for. This was fiesh subject of remark, 
for the public is exceedingly exact in its 
measurement of griefl The funeral-cake is 
not culwifli mote precision than do all around 
assign a certain number of unsmiling days, 
hut " hitherto shalt thou come and no far- 
ther." " What cottUl be the meaning of 
flito man fliiU'usual grief f Surely he must 



be compunctious for some unkindness to 
her 1" However, as he abated not one iota 
of his clerical dutiee, he was eoon fiwgivens 

and as he never visited by any chance except 
on duty, he made no blank in the social 
cicdee. The maniage of his youngest sister 

to dm Bflvennd Ifr. T > took j^aee aoen 

after hia SMldwi'li death; and, by a most 
extraordinary nin of good luck, the whole 
remaining sisterhood were married in rapid 
succession. 

Notwithetoading the admiration which 
Mr. Abergaveney called forth as a preacher, 
and the impossibility of discovering any of 
hb dutiee undischarged, yet something there 
was to find fault with — his unsocial habits; 
and these, people began to say, proceeded 
ixom a panumouious disposition. But had 
fliia been the ease, he would have rejoiced in 
the disposal of his sisters ; instead of which, 
he seemed to he only less distressed than by 
the death of his mother. However, it waa 
gue wed -that hitherto his finances might 
have been at the disposal of his sisters, but 
when he should be kit alone then they could 
£urly judge. 

When left in soUtude he led the life of an 
ascetic. One elderly feinule domestic formed 
his household, and his food was of the sim- 
plest order. This, together with the strain 
of his discourses and other circumstances, 
led some to suspect that he leant to the faith 
of the Mother Church. The people shud- 
dered as the tremendous, appalling thought 
would now and then croie weir prolestuig 
brains. 

Towards the close of the tenth year of his 
ministry, he was obesrved to become moM 
attenuated than evor, hut his intellectoid fer- 

vour seemed to l>e increased. People gazed 
and listened with an awe which perhaps they 
scarcely avowed to themselves. Who, indeed 
could behold him unmoved ? who view with- 
out emotion that prumaturely stricken appear- 
ance, and the deep sorrow which seemed 
always to pervade him, insomuch that it was 
sometimes evident his very enimciation waa 
forced, while some feeling, but £m apowerful 
efibrt, must have choked him ? 

It Is curious, that aMhongh a congregafiev 
(a Scotch one, at least) may have seen a 
man enter his pulpit for fifty years, twice 
every Sunday, they still look at him, on his 
appearing, as if they expected to see some* 
thing new and strange in his face. I should 
imagine, however, that this gazing on the 
pastor belongs exclusively to what are called 
refmmed congregationa, because they go 
rather to hear than to worship. For, with 
the exception of the English church, even in 
prayer, they listen for some novelty — some- 
thing to tickle the perpetually cravhig ear, 
besides that their thoughts are not driven 
iuwanl, nor their souht. occupied by private 
devotion.- 
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The exploring hok was not wantiag on 

the last day that Mr. Abeigaveney ever ap- 
peared before his people, aad every one was 
MipaMd aad pleaMd «n beWlding agam 
MM— tiling of his juvenile joy of countenance. 
They turned round and looked on each othif, 
as much as to say, " Do you see that .'"* 

Pbahns and prayen tm, he opened Am 
Bible at the passage intended for the subject 
of his discourse, and pausing for a longer 
space than uiiual, — iot it may easily be sup- 
piwkl he was not a «aa of « eAct,"— ha 
surveyed his congregation as if he would note 
whether they were probably all present. He 
then said, " My friends^£i» in general I 
believe yoa wn friMMUf to m I ham mw 
ministered amongst you for nearly ten years, 
and during that period, 1 think, you will 
acquit bm of ev» halting directly or indirectly 
alluded to myaelf, except officially. On this 
day you must pardon me, if, for a few minutes, 
1 enure your attention to myself alone." He 
was suddenly alfected, aad stopped foe a 
moment in oraer to regain his usual firmness. 

He resumed with, " This is t)ie last time 
I shall ever address you. C)leu|yi«iea have 
bwa deposed, not anen wittiDf^ m tiidr 
part but 1 here solemnly depose my- 
self. Why I do so, I do not deem it a pari 
of my duty to disclose. I'/iai \oky is known 
Qsdy to amelf and to other two individuals. 
Wben I die all shall be known to sneh as 
care, saving the name of him wh o ■ ■ ■ but 
enough of this. 

« After tMe dedeisAion, which shonU 
have followed, not preceded, my sermon, yon 
axe not bound to sit still and hear me once 
more, but I am anxious to impress on your 
ninde tiie fUlacy of yenr own hsaitsy aad 
that often when you hear of crime, you may 
look inward and say, Might I not have 
been the man P ' I think this impression 
witt be niora powerfhl when yea Ml akasseM 
tiisly after uttering my final amen of this 
day, I shall preach no more." 

He was seen to tiemble, and to hold by the 
■deo^ the pulpit; birt he eeon rallied, md 
read, without further preamble, the parable of 
Niithan. " The words of my text," said he, 
<* are — ' Thou art the man I' " He gave a 
strildng picture of the insidiousness of vice, 
and the awful close which too frequently 
takes place ; concluding each separate por> 
trait with the doubt whether we might not 
tremble at the possibility of the words of 
Nathan being one day, thron'^'h the power 
of our passions, applied to ourselves. 

At laat he said, " I have in this dieeonne 
nsid tha enliciimBB, presenting to year vimr 
the greater crimes first, because they are 
comparatively lew; but the smaller ones 
poison, waA thai daaly> tie whole strsem of 
lifei What I ana about to conclude with, 
you will perha|Nj, one and all, reckon beneath 
the dignity of the pulpit, — I moan, cucaosity, 



-wwhat may be called social eoriosity, ee op* 
posed to philosophical. Trifling as this vice 
may appear, I hope to prove that there is not 
eae wbbk ia mem ^enmlly nsasiueionB. 

After enumemikiBg manv serious evils 

which may ensue from this ffespicable fault, 
he wound up a case of great individual misery, 
and eenelnded wiOi tin weeds, <* Haw would 
any one here feel if it were saifl to him, in 
reference to this sad wretchednen, ' Thou 
art the man ?' " As he uttered this appeal 
with a stnmg and dsep, almost bsUow eaa> 
phasis, he fixed his eyes on the face of Dr. 
St, Clare. There was mortality in the gase. 
He sank back on his seat, leant to one side;, 
and never moved more ! 

His discourses had often, almost always, 
been better than on this day ; but owing to 
the peculiar circtunstances under which this 
fiual discourse had been preached, the aliens 
tion of his hearers had never been more 
deeply riveted. All started up; but one 
young man, a werking optieiaa aad general 
mechanic, wm the first to asoead the paipH 
stairs. He loosened Mr. Ahergavenej''s neck- 
cloth, and put his hand to his heart to fed if 
it beat \ Irak wea still ibr ewar* Fkeatntty 
two surgMaa assisted him in caamng tim 
body down, and, by his desire, in faying it 
upon the table in the elder's seat. Tha 
young man, towhamsoaw wayetotkir, ha 
the general l^aaiB, the precedency iisemed to 
have been yielded, addressed the surgeons, 
after the usual means of bleeding had been 
taed in T8n% aad said, ** I suppose yoa are 
satisfied that lift us tUannfiMtuaato prnms 
is extinct ?" 
.M Wtt are so," was tha Kflgf. 

" nien, in tiie mean time, lal ua eofor Ua 
remains with the pulpit gown luitil arrange- 
ments are made fur his removal to the manse." 

An elder now stepped forward, and said, 
fHofw iaaatlna.' Is there Boea»kswbHl 
a young man, of inferior station, and who 
has never been a communicdnt, and who is 
more than suspected of gross infidelity, to 
give orders in this sudden ens8q;eacy ?** 

This is neither time nor place for dis- 
pute," said the youth ; " but my character is 
very dear to m^ aad I demand to know in< 
what reUtiott of lift I have besn tmftifthfid, 
which I take to be the true and genuine 
meaning of the word just used? And I 
desire to know, sir, on another aeooBBt than 
my own : it is asset that he ndio shall seadar* 
the last honours- — duties I would say — to 
this unhappy person, should be free from all 
gmesdiai^'' 

There was a dead silence: the eUn, ab 
last, clecued his voice, and had recourse to an 
evasion (in which, however, there was since* 
rity) to get himself oat of dihwiiis 

You have," said he, called oar lato 
pastor unfortunate and unhappy. Do you 
menu in the cixcumstance of lus death^ or 
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have yog any ellwr iWMiiing f ItMuvtifii 

know this." 

" No man," said Beoiamin Foster, " can 
allied nnJiappy in hu death, uqImb 
hna cttt-thert the task assigned to him : but 
surely you all know that the amiable man 
whose remains lie before us, was most un- 
happy, and he whe b unhappy is siuely 
imibrtimate. It may, indeed, seem strange 
that I — who may be what is called a humble 
iiulividual — should assume so much; but 
vou all know that I hmre been honoaiad bj 
nis conversations. His mind was somewhat 
amused by the diversity of my employments, 
and — ^you will probably call me vain — ^he even 
fmuid some lehuoktion in hearing vay vemaiks. 
But I solemnly declare that he always sought 
to combat those opinions which differed from 
the established rule of thinking. Yet," and 
he looked around him» an there not some 
here ? I could name a dozen," (and he met 
the conscious eyes of at least that number,) 
** who guessed the cause of his misery. I 
am not, however, one of the two individuals 
who actually know, beyond n doiibt| the 
cause of his self^leposition." 

« I fliink,** nid the.elder, " yon aMizted 
that t/ou would lender to him the last honours.** 

" I did so ; and will make good my right. 
He has for some time considered his life as 
vsiy nnesitain, and I eaa shoir joa the plaee 
in his writing desk where there is a letter, in 
which I am entrusted with his history, what- 
ever that may be, and with a few pounds, 
leeeived fiom the dainie of the poor and Ms 
own absolute wants, for his funeral expenses. 
Therefore I shall, as was his wish, which is 
intimated by a separate note^ take the sole 
duurge of his funenL** 

Benjamin showed his credentials) and not 
even the elder disputed his right. 

After the funeral was over, a few called on 
Bemamin Foster to be informed of ttin cause 
of Mr. Abei^veney having given up his 
charge, when he read as follows £Dom the 
letter of the departed clergyman 

'* All who recollect me when I was a^ boy 
and youth must acknowledge that I was mild 
and peaceful, and also that I was the pet of 
tiie lamily-Hiot » q>irited wrangling pet, 
who atones for the teouble he occasions by 
the fun and humour of his freaks. The very 
child of Peace — Obedience was my motto. 
Alas! this may be carried too for, and the 
time may come — perhaps is not for distant—* 
when it wiU be said ' that there is a vicious 
contentment.* M^pcofiMsion was fixed /or 
me, but n» criminal aeqaiesoence could not 
shut ont uoocht. Doubt rose on doubt* 
O! the agony of those doubts to one who 
has been told that he must believe i At 
foil, at I nirthatniydoom appniached, * I 
borst the bands of fear,* and disclosed all by 
letter to my brother, the professor of divinity 
at ' Ue replied, urging ^hat has 



been urged a million times, and clenching 
the whole by a picture of the situation of my 
&tber*8 fomUyt <That fomily,' said he, 
*yaa csn puM Sit e in tts steBon merely by 
teaching men to be good. Can there be a 
task more consonant to your benevolent na- 
ture ?* Bad as I was, I could not have been 
Imed by flattery. My attachment to my 
mother and sisters was the bait. My mind 
was above the shame of pride or station, for I 
well knew that he who best obeys the dictates 
of a good noffslify holds the best rank. But 
I had not courage to see such beloved females 
reduced to labour. And most especially 
whyf — OI I have gnashed my teeth as 
again and again repeated that <why?*~ 
Because, the son and brother was a Doubter! 
Alas ! was I a worse man except in oneileed 
than all aroimd me ? But that one deed-—- 
and he who knew it da^ eonftonted me. 
Yes, my brother*s answer was committed to 
unsafe hands, and my secret was torn firom 
me. While I write this, the drops foil ftom 
ny forehead as I think of the shame and 
agony I have endured. Then the first grand 
object for this horrid perjury was soon re- 
moved fiom me, and one by one the vhote, 
and I was left without an excuse fiar my 
crime. I know that I ouj^ht to have removed 
five years 'ago; but my compassion was 
again my bane. I grieved for tne wretched 
— the starving poor; and for their sake I 
have endured a severe conflict. But it must 
cease. May the God of Eternal Truth pity- 
and idiere them I But no— Ihis vast globe 
is launched in the ocean of space, and as 
surely will the laws of concatenation move 
on, as if we were under the influence of Cal- 
viinstie ptedeetination. 

" Yes, the conflict is over. My own pro- 
vision — how worthless does it seem ! I have 
just one pang left. — Could my mother have 
foweeen flueP* 



Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Aber- 
gaveney's grave, with his own hands, a white 
marble slDne> bearing the Mkmiag inecrip* 

tion ; 

« JUnos MOX', THAT YB BB HOT JUDOKD.** 

New MotUhfy Magazine. 



LACOMXCS, 
(l^VoM Bnglamd imd EngHik.) 
Mnglkk Fanity.— Ilie-root of all cur no- 
tions, as of all our laws, is to be found in the 
sentiment of property. It is my wife whom 
you shall not insult ; it is my house that you 
ahaB not enter; it is My country that yon 
shall not tnuluce ; and l>y a species of ultra- 
mundane appropriation, it is God whom 
you shall not blaspheme I 
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' Selfishness and Independence. — There was 
a certain merchant sojourning at an inn, 
whom the booti hy miilake called hethnee 

in the morning. i'Sir," quoth the boots, 
" the day's breakinp;." The merchant turned 
round witli a grim look — " Let it break," 
growled he, it owes me nothing ! " Thie 
anecdote is rather characteristic : it shows 
the connexion betWi^n selfishness and inde- 
pendence. 

Popuiariiy. — ^The road to honours is appn* 

rently popular ; but each person rising from 
the herd has endeavoured to restrain the 
veiy principle of popularity by which he has 
men. 

Frigidity. — We often seem to imagine 
that the property of the mind resembles the 
property of seftiWaier, and loses all its delete- 
rious particles when once it is fairly frozen. 

Self-refiection. — When men begin to think 
for themselves, they will soon purify in the 
noeess of tiuxight the eimt they imbibed 
from others. 

Forethought. — Sensible men never do a 
bold thing without being prepared for its 

^^'^En^^h^uicides. — No people destroy 
themselves with a less lively inclination ; 
and, so generally are sudden reverses of for- 
tane, the prapdleit to the deed, that with us 
not one suicide in ten would cease to live, if 
it were not that he has nothing to live upon. 
In fact, he does not relinquish life — Ufe re- 
linqmshes him. 

Error. — ^There is a wonderful vigour of 
constitution in a popular fallacy. When the 
world has once got hold of a lie, it is asto- 
nishing how hanl it is to get it out of the 

world. 

Truth.— One of the sublimest things in 
the world is plain truth ! 

Ciniitii;fe.— There is a do^gedness in Eng- 
lish courage which makes it more stubborn 
against adversity than that of any other peo- 
pte : it has in it more of the spirit of veeist- 
ance, if less of the spirit of assault. 

The Mammon. — As the first impression 
the iureiflier receives on entering England is 
that of the evidence of wcoKh, so me fiist 
tiling that strikes the moral inquirer into our 
social system is the respect in which wealth 
is held. In some couutries Pleasure is the 
idol ; in othen, Gknry, and fha jnooder de- 
aiies of the world ; but with ns> Hooey is the 
mightiest of all deities. 

Political Honesty, — Any man who has 
gone through a popular election, knowa that 
Siere it is often by the honesty of the women 
that that of the men is preserved. the 
conjugal advice is always Never go back 
fton yonr woid, John." — Stick true to your 
coloum."— " AH the gold in the world should 
not make you change your coat.** How 
many poor men have we known who would 
bam taken nbriba but for their wivea. 



Cliques. — The elique of fine ladies and the 
cUpie of dandies still exist ; and these are 
tfjedoanea of aeeialiepataitiaB. Wemi^say 
of them as the Irishman said of the thieves, 
" They are mighty generous with what does 
not belong to them,'* — being without charac- 
ter theaBMhreBi we may judge of the aaeiiia 
which induea them to give a chaiactcr t» 
others. 

The Country Gentleman. — ^What an envia-' 
ble station is that of a great country gentle- 
man in this beautiful garden of England I — 
he may unite all the happiest oppoeites — in- 
dfdence and occupation, healtniul exercise 
and literary stndiaa. In Leadoni and ja 
public Ufe, we may improve the world — we 
may benefit our kind, but we never see the 
efleets we prodnee $ we gat no gratitude ftc 
them ; others step in and snatch the rewards | 
but in the country, if you exert equal industiy 
and skill, you cannot walk out of your bau 
but what you aaa Hbe evidenaa of vour la- 
bours : Natum smiles in your fiioa'ana thanks 
you ! Yon trees you planted ; yon corn-fields 
were a cmnmon — your capital called them 
into csislence ; they feed a thonaand nMNiftti^ 
where, ten years ago, they scarce maintained 
some half-a-dozen starveling cows. But, 
above all, as j^ou ride through your village, 
what satiaftctiOQ eieepa around your haait. 
By half that attention to the administration 
of the poor-laws which, in London, you gave 
to your clubs, you have made industry re- 
place aloth, ud comfort dethrone pauperism. 
You, a single individual, have done more for 
your fellow-creatures than the whole legisla- 
ture has done in centuries. This is tme 
power) it appraadws men to God ; but the 
country genttennn often refuses to acknow- 
ledge this power;— he thinks much more of 
a certificate for killing partridges I 

Religion. — As mankind only learnt the 
science of navigation in proportion as they 
acquired the knowledge of the stars,— so, in 
order to steer onr couiae wia^ thnugh ttta 
seas of liiB^ we have fixed our hearts upon 
the more aublime and diatant objaeta of 
heaven. 

Sdm)aiie» doses not with flie boy ; edne»* 
tioa ia the work of a lifoii 



TliE MOTUJUU 

Shk is a mother 1— what a Hfcs ' 

Unbduudrd loads a name Hko this 

With meaning, whose concouU^r d might 

Is mock'd by that meuu word.— deli^I 

For sooner may odd earth dcicriba 

The glmifla of th* ^ngeUe tribe. 

Than any, Htve a mother, tell 

What mystettee hi her being dwelU— 

How spirit-fiUM her loving facel 

How lH;autiful ! thereon to trace 

The imagery of rising thought. 

By feeUiig's hidden sculpture wrought 1— ■ 

Whenfaimnt voloes round her roll. 

Like echoes of maternal soul. 

And words like sbattar'd mnsio rise 

VSiat on hat ear. In tediepliaSi 
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Frum lips -that quWar. lisp, and pUy. 

jLlki! blossoms on a bm'iy tlay !— 

But, ah ! should mala'iy destroy 

Each f'uiry bud of infaut joy, 

And brolwu erius but Uidf reveal 

The buried pangi dark nuMoeiiti ftd.'— 

What WTUDg despair in tragic stow^ 

What misery in marble shown. 

In vloqucnce of ^riof cjiii vie 

With all that loads her living eye I— 

When bending o' era tortured ehild» 

By fits 'tis fervent, sad, or wild, 

had prompt, if pain might thus be <{Mtt*d^ 

To (h ink till' anguish sue beheld 

Into her soul, with one deep gaze !— 

Aad.lM«r it witb immoilil pnbo ! 

R. MoiUgmmry, 




Mrs. Inciibat.d was a beauty, a virttte, a 
player, and, in spite of all difficulties and 
obstacles, aa autboreiis of works which will 
always live. H«r finolfy were munerausy dto- 
tressed, and importunate ; she was generous 
and benevolent ; and yet she, by the labour 
of her own hands, accumulated a handsome 
jaitfwndence. Her character is a singnkr 
compound of steadiness and impulse. She 
did the wildest things that girl or woman 
ever did ; but such was the sterling purity of 
Imt niad, and above all, the decision of her 
temper even in the midst of folly, that re- 

Ckch never, except but momentarily, visited 
fidrftiBe^ fflwtoft her home a mere girl, 
vidi a deterauaatioB of Mcidng emptoyment 
Tipon the stage ; was for some time exposed 
to all the temptations and dangers which 
ImKi a beantiftul and unprotected creature in 
London I and yet came out of the ordeal 
only brighter and purer than she entered it. 
All her life she seems to have been warmly 
attached to nude sodety: her ftiepdships, 
aeqiudnlaBeeiy and correspondeBeei witii 
men of various views and ranks, are most 
numerous. She answered every letter, even 
when it convejod proposals of ' a Irind which 
riiO repelled with indignation. She stood 
upon her independence, without exactly re- 
flecting what it was she stood upon: but the 
men mew i^ and weie aflaidC After ttui 
death of that excellent man Inchbald, (albeit 
a vagabond by law,) she never married again 
-^though not from any objection she had to 
the married state : wferal, nay many, flntteN 
ed about her for years, but never resolved on 
the fatal pop. Sir Charles Bunbiuj- was her 
most noted admirer ; John Kemble was an- 
other; Holcroft swells the lift; 0^. Gis- 
bome all but plunged, and would not have 
had the late Holcroft met with. The famotis 
Suett and Dick Wilson, a noted actor, were 
among her rejected. Mr. GHover, a man of 
beeveH and land — in fact, a country gentle> 
man of fortune— offered his hand atul his 
attate; and the biographer seems to wonder 
why they were not accepte<l. The eauea is 
hinted at: Sir Charles Bunhury was in a 
aune uncertain mood than ever^ and seemed 




to be ineliued to throw the weight into the 
legal scales, and kick the matrimonial beam> 
He did not : not because the lady was an 
actress — a farmer's daughter, whose birth- 
place bordered on his own extensive donoains 
M Suffolk — but meet ptobaUy becauae ht 
saw and knew that no empress on her throne 
was more in the humoiu to have her way as 
regarded herself, and all connected with her> 
self, than the fair authoress of the nnaqimUrd 
Simple Story. She laid no trap — was no 
hyj^ciite — ^haied the syren's arts— or this 
emment memlier of the tnri; ''wide awakef 
as be might fisncy himself, would ham 
assuredly been conjoined with much green- 
room notoriety. He could not have had a 
fidrer, a purer, a men Bofaie-epintod cnatmat 
who was, moreover, a woman of genius— a 
woman of inexhaustible stores of knowledge, 
and who would have done honour to the 
strawberry-leafei of a dneal eiwet. TmOi 
Sir Charles would have been ovemm with 
Debby, and Dolly, the Hugginses, the 
Bigsbys, the Himts, and the Simpsons ; 
and such a tag-iag and Imb-taa of poor tcia* 
tions is worse than death to an aristocratic 
personage, who fancies ha hoi onlj marrifd 
a beauty and a genius. 

If n. Inchbald, ae plaiB Ite. ladiboM, did 

iustice and kindness to these people, out of 
her hard-earned funds. She did not want 
their society, and had little of it : as Lady 
Bunbiay m oeuld have hardly done nioie, or 
been more annoyed. Sister Dolly was a bar-, 
maid ; and, alas ! sister Debby, ( " more 
benitiltal than m^," writes the authoress,) 
joined the frail sisterhood, whoy because diey 
depend upon the accidental exhibition of 
personal charms, are said to live upon the 
moaalar Town. Theae were serious draw- 
bedoi in the estimation of perhaps a aelii^ 
man of the world ; but what must they have 
been to poor Mrs. inchbald herself ? Slie 
was a queen among these poor relations : it 
is to be doubted whether the baronetcy coidd 
have raised her higher in their estimation, 
than the " trunk-makers" of the gallexy, on 
the night of one of her aueeeaaMeooMdies, 
when all the house were rapt in enthusiasmf 
or when the kin[r took the cue from the peo- 
ple, and commanded each of her new pieces, 
generally a fisw mghli after its fist eriitbi* 
tiou. After every successftd play or farce, 
she was besieged by these poor unfortunates, 
and always distributed a portion of her gains. 
The leak was iaeaombly deposited ia the 
funds; and though, between her charity anA 
her determination to secure independence, 
she was often reduce<l to second stories, at 
3f . Sd. per week, to scow Imt own flooea, and 
wash down the stairs in turn, with her own 
hands— hands that on the same day held the 
pen, and kept the country in a state of de- 
light wiili the result of its maiking8->-otill 
aha penoviaed-stitt aha deterauMd apon 
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mdng^ntanfA'Ui wuxm hot from hanging Addison's dying speech to his son-in-Uw 
on the chai% of ofiieTs,aad keeping enough was chaiacteristie enoo^ of the man, wha 

to dispense among the poor relatives whom was accustomed to inveigh against the fol- 

accideut.had thrown in part upon her bounty, lies of mankind, though not altogether free 

Nagr, she alloired her old sister a hundred from some of the frailties he denounced, 
a-year, when she eould not afford herself " Behold," said he to the dissolute young 

coals : her Diary speaks of her crj ing for nobleman, " with what traoquiUUy a Chlia* 

eoidj and her only consolation being that she tian can die 1** 

bad seemed her poor sister a good fiie. If Roscommon uttered at the moment he 

this is not nobility, what is ? Some of her expired, two lines of his own version of 

conduct bears the air of rigidity ; and yet, " Dies ir»." 

contemporaneously with it, we find the whole Haller died feeling his pulse, and when 

laughing nature of this splendid woman he fimnd it almost gone, tmuiug to his bfo« 

breaking through the crust of custom, and ther physician, said, My friend, the azteiy, 

indulging in — ^what shall we cadi them ? — ceases to beat," and ditd. 

foib les — -foUies — imprudencies? — amusing Petrarch was found dead in his Ubxai^i 

honslf witii nuMwi^iJcttocks at night ; wi£ leaning on a book, 

running over the town, and wearing the Bede died in Uie act of dictating, 

stones of Sackville and other streets into Herder closed his career writing an ode to 

holes after Dr. Warren, for whom she had the Deit^, his pen on the last line, 

eoaceived a pkUMiCy in spite of his bong a Waller died repeating some lansa of ViigiL 

married man ; nay, with even permitting ad- Metastasio, who would never anflbr uie 

dresses in the street, which she called " ad- word death to be uttered in his presence, at 

ventures :" with her visits to bachelors, like so far triumphed over his fears, that, 

Mr. Babb, at Little HoOand Houae, or her after reeeiving the last rites of tehgion, in 

peipetual Sunday dinners and readings with l^i^ enthusiasm he bust fiirth into a stanaa 

that fine specimen of humanity old Horace of religious poetry. 

Tvriss, the lather of the present Horace. VVe Lucan died reciting some verses of his own 

call him old, because we remember him as Pharsalia. 

such ; but at the time we si>eak of— when he Alfieri, the day before he died, was per- 

had the supreme pleasure of being visited suaded to see a priest ; and when he came, 

eveiy Sunday by the " tenth Muse," in the 1>« ♦<> l^im with great afiabiUty, '< Have 

shape of a beautiful and exemplary actress ■— the kindness to look in to-morrow — trust 

he was a young and flourishing merchant, death will wait four-and-twenty hours." 

beside* being a mau of property and culti- Napoleon, when dying, and in the act of 

vated intdlect. He had an enthusiastic love speaking to the clergyman, reproved his 

of the drama — not of the green-room and the soeptical physician for smiUiog, ia these 

ilsge only — an 'attachment which he after- words — " You are above those weaknesses, 

wanis showed by his marriage with the beau- what can I do ? I am neither a philo- 

fifid sister of Mrs. Siddons. It maybe stated, sopher nor a physician; I belicvle in God, 

though hardly necessary to prove the perfect ^ of the religion of my father. It is 

purity of Mrs. Inchbald's visits to this ba- "o* every one who can be an atheist." Tlio 

chelor, that her Sunday readings were con- words he uttered ■ Head Army 

tiBUed after his marriage. e vinced clearly enough iHiat sort of 

Mn. Inchbald lived to bo neaily seventy visions were passing over his mind at the 

years of age. She was a Roman Catholic, moment of dissolution, 

and did honour to that faith. She is buried Tasso's d^ing request to Cardinal Cynthia 

ia Kensington churchyard. Hie Memoirs of ^ indicative of the gibom which haunted 

bar life, written by herself, were destroyed at ^'P* through life ; he had but one favour, he 

her death. We cannot help lamenting that ^^^) request of him, which was, thnt he 

neh should have been her will. — Spectator, would collect his works, and commit them 

■ totheflasMa, eapecially ins Jeinsaleni Deli* 

m ZM jpomim of loir of anaus. , r i i j ■ u - i. 

- Iieinnitz was found dead in his chamber. 

Sow of the ftllowing brief aeeounie of the with a book in his hand, 

closmg scene of men of ^us, may tend to Clarendon's pen dropped from his fam 

show how far a predominant passion or fa- when he wns seized wuh ih» pelOT^ whids 

vonriie pursuit may influence the mind even terminated his life. 

St the Mast hour of tile. In nearly every Chaucer died ballad making. His last 

instance, « the ruling passion BfaongindeBth^ production he entitled, " A Ballad, made by 

is found to be displayed. Geoffry Chaucer ea his death.faed» lying ia 

Rousseau, when dvu^ ordered his attend- great anguish." 

jnts to place hun be&ie the window, that Barthelemy was seized with death while 

he might once more behold hlS gudSB, and reading his favourite Horace. 

m adieu to natuie. Sir Godfrey KneUev*s vanity was displayed 
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in his last moments. Pope, who visited him 
two days befiwe he died, says, he never ee» a 
icene of so much vanity in his life ; he was 
rittinff u^J in his bed, contetnplatinfj the 
^rtn ne was making fur his own momiment. 

Wyelieriy, when dyin?, had his young 
wife brought to his ben-side, and having 
taken her hand in a very fiolemn manner, 
said, he had but one requcHt to make of her, 
and that watf, that she wonld neter marry an 
old man again. There is every reason to 
believe, though it is nut stated in the account, 
that so reasonable a request could not be 
denied at such a moment. - 

" Bolingbruke," says Spence, " in his last 
iUness desired to be brought to the table 
vhece we were sitting at dinner ; his appear^ 
•nee was such that we all tfiought him 
dying, and Mrs. Arbiithnot invohintarily 
exclaimed, ^ This is quite an Egyptian 
fteet* On anoUier aimiority he is repre- 
awled ee being overcome by terrors and 
excessive passion in his last moments ; and, 
after one of his fits of chokr, being overheard 
hy Sfar Hany Uildniay complaising to* him-: 
self, and »aying, " What will my poor Mnl 
undergo for all these things ?" 

Keats, a little before he died, when his. 
ftieiid asked him how he did, replied In a 
low vdce, Better, my friend. I M the 
daisies growing over me." 

In D'lsraeli's admirable work on " Men of 
Gemus,** ftom which eome of the preceding 
accounts are taken, many others are to be 
-found, tending to illustrate more forcibly, 
perhaps, than any of those instances we have 
given, tlie soothing, and if the word may be 
allowed, the benign influence of literary 
habits on the tranquillity of the individual in 
his latest moments. — Injirmitieg of Uenim. 



down to one act, he could reCirain no loneer r 
*Zo«mds,genllMnenl" Baidhe,**ifmy plays 
are to be hacked and hewed in this manner, 
what shall I do to have a play represented in 
five acts ?" Voltaire, who was behind the 
at the 9ame time, itpUed, « Write it 
I, iuid peihi|ia yon may succeed. . 

Fernawdo. 

Chief Justices. — It if singular, that during, 
seventy-seven years then have heenonly/iMtr 
Chief Justices of the Court of Kinffk Benc^ i 
Lords Mansfield, Keayon, EUenborough, and. 
Tenterden. F. H. 

Triumphant Retort. — As Monsieur de \k 
Motte, soon after the representation of hia. - 
Ine$ de Castro^ (which was very 8ucceaai^^| 
althongh nmch censured by the critics), vnipf 
sitting one day in a coffee-house, he heajd 
several of those critics abusing hie .pJ^ 
Finding that he was unknown to t^nOi* 
ioined heartily in abusing it hifnsdl£ _ 
length, after a great many sarcastic remarfcf/ 
one of them, .yawninjr, said, Well, what, 
shall' we- dp im^ oiirselfes this evening 
*« Why, supiMee," said.De la Motte, " wo^ 
to the »eventjf - 9e emid l e piese ntation of ' ^ 
bad play !" Fernawdo.^^^ 

Lucky Ejcchnnge. — At the representation 
of Mithridate, Beaubourg, who was ^ rer 
ably ugly man, played the part of JiSXM 
and Mailemoiselle Lecouvreur, Monimia. 
latter, therefore, having occasion to say, " 
nior, vou changed countenance.** "Qh t 'lelCj 
him, let him," said a man in the gaDeqri '^iM 
cannot change it for a worse." .> 

frhitehali.— The chapel at Whitehall 
never been consecrated. — Sir R* H, IngU 



Foltaire. — ^The Duke of Orleans, who was 
eo angry with Voltalie that he oiderad him 

to be sent to the Bastille, on seeing the re- 
presentation of /Edipp. sent immediately to 
release him. On the poet's waiting on the 
pfinee to thank him Ibr hia ddiveranee, ** Be 
more prudent for the future, Voltaire,** said 
he, " and I will watch over your fortune." — 
" I humbly thank your royal highness,** said 
VcAtaire, " Imt I shall connder myself greatly 
honoured by your generosity, provided that 
you do not turnish me voitM the game board 
and lodging again," 

Monsieur Biossi was a contemporary of 
VolteiTe; he wrote a gnat number of pieces 

for the theatre, most of which were so loosely 
written, that they were generally reduced by 
the performers to farces, or pieces of one act. 
Biossi, of course, felt hurt at tiiie treatment ; 
and one day, when a full piece of hia waa cat 



jf Clf f Ismri'a — A ranaway couple 

married at Gretna Green. The Smith de- 
mande*! five ^ineas for his services. " How 
is this ? " satd the bridegroom, " the gen 
man you last married assured me that 
only gave you a guinea." — " True,'* said the^£*t 
smith, " but /le was an Irishman. I have * 
married him six times. He is a eusl 
ySw I may never eee again." 






The Ckakm and Bruits Ai the Amif 
saiy Dinner of tiie Market Gardeners' 

ciety, a few days since, Dr. Birkbeck o1 
that " so far from the moderate use of cooklA'^ 
vegetables and ripe fruit tending to flie 
gress of the disease, (Cholera) he 
opinion, (and he was supported in it by mtidhi"" 
abler men than himseU, and the greater poiw 
tion of the medical profession,) HhiSt it tended ]^ 
to strengthen men against uat aawdS' 
most other diseases.** ■•'^ ^] 

. 

Fritted and publi$hed bv J. LIMBIRD. 143, ^ramdU 
( menr Somerset Hottge, ) Ixmdon ; sold 6y O. 
BBNNIS, 55, Rue Nnive, St. Augi^xtin, Paritf 
CHARLES JUO£U FramefwHi tud bj/ mU iVrwa.. 
SM» asil Aseltotfert. 
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ST. ALBANY ABm CHVBCH.« 

EvKRY QUft to wham Hm iuubm of St. AIbau*8 
it fkmiliar, must be awan? of the celebrity of 
iti ancieat Abbey Church. The town aud 
ito Tkinity an fraught wHh aBtiquarini 

associatioas of the highest interest. The 
abbey church is the point where the prin- 
cipal streetn meet, and thus forms a vene- 
vuilit m^eus, whkb, being on a small bin, 
is visible for many miles round. Thi- Ver, a 
brunch of the river Coin, separates the town 
from the site of the ancient Verulamium 
(Vendam) wliidi, before the conquest of 
Julius Cssar, was a chief city of Britain, 
and the residence of British princes. The 
Eomans walled it about, and erected Verulam 
into a mtmicipium, or city enjoying equal 
privileges with the Roman capital. This 
pre-eminence, however, tended to the over- 
throw of the c\ty : its newly ac(^uired great- 
aeat kd to its inscctirity. The victorious oc- 
cupants of Britain disgraced their triumphs 
with cruelty and oppression ; an insurrection 
enned among flw BritonB, who, mider their 
queen Boadioeay in the flourishing colony of 
St. Alban'.s, are said to have put to death 
70,000 persons, princinally Roman citiaeng| 
wittialltaa toduimwfaidiievengeeoiiUI deviae. 
The Britoni wmi however, ultimately worst- 
ed, the town was restored, and continued to 
be a principal Roman station, tiU the Dio- 
de^an peneeution, a. ». 304 ; whan Alban, 
an eminent citiien, is said to have suffered 
martyrdom here. In his honour a monas- 
tery for 100 Benedictine monks, was erected 
in 7d3, by Oflh, King of Meicia. 

After various revolutions, this vast city 
li^l into decay, while the modem town, with 
three churches, rose around the monastery. 
Dr. Stukel^, in the lail century, traced the 
walls of the ancient station, which he found 
to be 5,200 feet in length, and 3,000 feet in 
breadth ; man^' vast fragments of the Roman 
masonry remain to this day, though they are 
partly hidden by hixii riant nature, who thus, 
with lichen and green sward, conceals the 
mightieet wodv « man. Yet how imineasive 
i.s such a scene of crumblinf^ decay ! 

The fragments of old Venilam furnished 
^iftAierials ibr the^ building of the abbey, soon 
alhnr tlie Ndnoan Conquest. Tlie foundation 
wai, indeed} a splendid one, and accordingly 
the sooner attracted the iconoclasts of the 
Reformation. All the monastic buiidiugs, 
except the galew^, were pulled down in uw 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.; 
but the church was redeemed by the Corpo- 
ration of St. Alban's, for 400/. and a fee-farm 
tent of 10/. which last payment was, in 1684, 
redeemed for 200/. The church suffered 
considerably during the Parliamentary war 

• An exterior viow of tl>e Abbey Church, in con- 
nexion with SluiksiM-aie's Henry VI. Part II. vriXi be 
fonnd in vol. iii. oS Tke Afimir, wUhapMsfiif mitioe 
of tite building.) 



iftm tht fneoners contine<l in« it, and fieoi 

the rapacity of the Parliamentary troops.. 
Xet, it^ withstood the attacks of fiapaticim 
and politiod seal to be neglected, and dmoiv 
allowed to beeomf a nun I About ten yeai* 
since we remember, durin;^ an hour*s visit, to 
have observed its fisnired and stiak wail% 
and its dank and diseolonied eoata of p)a»- 
iei^ witll havtfelt regret. The repairs then 
necessary, were too extensive for the funds 
of the Corporation, and though large |Wh 
liamentary grants had beoi iaeniadrlip 
foreign works of art, (an assemblage 
which, by the way, is described in the present 
sheet,) a few thousands could not be obtaiuaiL 
by vote or otherwiie, for the pieeervation of 
one of the finest old English structurt'S. 
Partial and piecemeal decay was, from time 
to time, unnoticed ; till at length the craiih 
of an eztennva accident awakened the peoj^ 
of the county, and of the British nation, from 
their apathy: on February 3, 1832, a part of 
the wall, on the souUi-west side, fell dowui 
and its fall did considerable iinury. T|ii« 
accident drew the attention of the public to 
the dilapidated state of the whole building ; 
meetings were held, at which the nobility, 
clergy, and gentry of the county, and tht 
admirers of ancient ai-t throughout the 
countiy, stepped ibrth with open bands to 
aid the pieeervation of this veoeiable pile, 
Funds have been raised for this nobla object; 
the execution of which has l)een entrusted 
to Mr. L. N. Cottingham, the architect, whose 
experience in the vestoiation and reiMwof oU 
English buildings, is shown in Rochester Ca- 
thedral, and Magdalen College, Oxford. Of the 
progress already made at St. Alban's we are 
happy, by aid of a profiMsional hand, to sol^ 
mit the following brief account to our readers. 

We may, however, first mention that, as 
this national work has obtained the patron- 
age and steeling aid of the Soveruga, tht 
inadequacy of funds will not long be cause 
of regret. The mode in which his Majesty's 
attention was drawn to the abbey repairs was 
.as well timed as the most z^dous patnm 
could wish. On the King's recent visit to 
the Marquess of Westminster, at Moor Park,f 
near Rickmansworth, his Majesty, during 
^ drive in his pony phaeton tihrough th^ 
grounds, halted to admire the massive forni 
of the Abbey Church in one of the pictiii 
resque prorpeds firom ttds be^tntifnl domii% - 
The opportunity proved ft goldfln 009 to flb 
port to the King the repairs in progress; 
when his Muesty was pleased to signu|| hif 
donation of 100 guineiw tfHw fimd* 

Itappearsfiomthe reports of Ml. QvHiini 
ham, that the sum of 5,700/. will accomplish 
the tnily national object of substantially 
pairing this noble edifice. Thm lestosnliM 

f Moor Park was anciently the property of St. 
Alban's Abbey, firom which it WM aemraadiiniif the 
conteDtbu ofTork and LiuMMtsr. 
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«r teH^' brti% M M Ib length, it 
already completed, in whicli 40 windom 
have been restored and rej2;lazed, after beinf^ 
dosed with bzickwock for centuries. The 
wadeni cnliiig of the tower haokg fimnd in 
a state of preat decay and danger, has been 
removed, and the grand Norman lantern 
restored. The roo£s uf the transepts are now 
repairing, and the great south wiodmr re- 
buildinjT-j in which his Majesty has com- 
manded the Royal arms to be painted, and 
to occupy the centre compartment; which 
will be accompanied hyflie arms of Ento 
Verulam, Spencer, Cowper, and Haidwicke, 
tfaB.Bcidgewater feinily, the Bishop of London, 
13m VoBonble Acehdeacon Watson, the Rev. 
Mr. Small, Vicar of St Albans, &c. 

" The oriu:inal foimdatiou of this church 
is xefermd to a very remote poiiod, and, from 
Ihs iwpmlwUo MrtiiRr of me materials with 
its earlier parts were constructed, 
being of Roman bricks from Oie city of 
Verulam, it is very probable that great poT> 
tiow of tfM walls, erecteil by Ofla, king of 
liilfi i l, in the latter end of the eighth cen- 
tury, are now standing^, and form part of the 
tmusepts and nave, which were subsequently 
Boloigii nd bfowgbt to a higher stato of 
magnifieenee. The exterior of the building, 
from the simplicity of its plan, and vast di- 
mensions, being longer than any of our 
eothedsolsy^to strikingly grand. Every styto 
of architecture, from the Saxons to the end 
of the reign of the Tudors, is to be foxmd in 
this superb pile of English art. It consists 
of ft MMond two aisles, 900 toet in length ; 
two transepts, 170 feet long, a central tower, 
160 feet high, a choir, and ante-choir, of 
noble proportions, bounded by highly enrich- 
ed stone screens, a Lady Chapel, and ante- 
chapel adjoiuinp, iu the form of the letter T, 
of the most exquisite prmwrtions and work- 
OMOship} fern lAictk WuUam of Wykham 
took his plan figr flw ehapel of New College, 
Oxford, and was afterwards followed by 
Chichley and VVayutiete in their beautilal 
dNV0to of AU Boob «id Magdalen. Tb» 
cuved oak ceiling of the Norman laatwnt 
is 103 feet from the pavement ; from its win- 
dows a fine subdued light is thrown upon 
tto wthed gallery HUl olMeive piers. 

" Thb building not onto fiwnished examples 
for some of the noblest edifices erected in the 
fiftseuth. ceutu^, but has been a complete 
■dMrt of ait lor the nameioiia deslgno and 
restorations of ancient English architecture 
so extensively encourafrtHl in the present age. 
la point of ma^pitude and grandeur, iu the 
Pi l a tioM of Its style, aaid fho rich and 
Doitndless variety of its elegant specimens, it 
raoks in importance and value with any of 
our cathedrals. When we reflect that out oi 
the twewtf-alne splendid monaatoriai, whidi 

. *Ttecxlrnieleagth !■ 6M ftet. betatg lAiee iMt 
HStsr tiHm wiadM^T CathedisL 

K3 



COnfiBied on their ubbut:^ the dignity of 
Peers of Parliament, but eleven have so fiur 

survived the ruin of their former establish- 
ments as to allow of divine si'rvice toeing 
perfhnned in them ; and that one of the 
noblest of these is threatened with prema- 
ture destruction for the want of a compara- 
tively tritiing sum to uphold it, we cannot 
but mel that it woidd entoil upon us a national 
disgrace to suffer an edifice associated as thia 
is with a thousand historical recollections/ 
to add to the number of such mins, where 

'Baeh (vied arch and pUIar lone 
Pleads haughtily for noauties gone.' 

On the removal of a part of the modern 
pewmg from the body of the church, into 
mo Lady Chapel, where divine service will 
be performed during flie reparation, a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself of taking 
the accompanying view, which exhibits the 
hmtera of the great Norman tower, now re- 
stored ; also the choir of Bdward III. and 
the magnificent altar screen of Henry VI. ; 
Whethamstede'sf monument; the splendid 
entraoee to the doisteis, ftc The figm-es 
introduced, are in the costome of the fifteenth 
century, and may be supposed to represent 
one of the royal visits soon after the com- 
pletion of the altar. 

" It only remains to state, that although 
this view exhibits specimens of our ancient 
arebiteeture during the Anglo-Saxon, Nor- 
man, and all the gtorious old English ages, 
it conveys but an imperfect idea of this truly 
nu^nificent structure. But we trust enough 
is here exhibited to excite the feelings o^ 
all the admirers of our ancient architecture 
throughout the kingdom, to contribute their 
mite towards its preservation, and thus by 
timely and judicious repairs, secure so rich and 
beautiftil a monument of the piety, taste, and 
munificence of our ancestors, as the Abbey 
Church of St. Alban's unquestionably presents. 

** Many read rfflie tpoKatiMi and destme- 
tion of s\ich sacred edifices, without reflect- 
ing that they were the only nurseries of art 
and asylums of learning, at a period when 
o«r finefktbers were struggling for the liberty 
we now enjoy. Within their sacred walls 
the deeds of the mighty and the good were 
chronicled in letters of gold, and floated 
down ISm stream of tin^, when no other 
sources were open to inform posterity of the 
achievements of a high-minded race of men. 
laying the foundation of those laws and 
institutiona which have given Great Britain 
the preponderance in the scale of nations." 

*•* We lake this opportuiiity of an acknowleds- 
ment omittwl hi oar (tewrlptton of St. Saviour s 

Churcli, a few weeks siuc^ — viz. tli.it the accotTi|»ii- 
iiyiiij,' Engr.kvint; of the Clmrch was alter a litho- 
f:r.ijjti from a drawinir by Mi. Cottirii;ham ; the only 
vanutiun being in the upper part of the i>tai;case 
tiuret of the Lady CliajM'l. 

i John Whethamstcde. the English ehruuider. 
was abbot of St. Alban's. and libiarian to Iluniphrcy. 
DokeofOknuwster. Hedlsdin 1464. 
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THB ORGAN OF ROTTRRBAH GA- fibrie mwHrnl^ fieUy mlpland 

THEDRAL. screen and gates, and the marble monnmenti 

(To th* Editor.^ against the walls. We were very desirous to 

In No. 616 of The Mirrory you have given hear and see more of the organ, out this was 

•a cngmving of put of Rolleidaiii, tof^tlier a deviation from regularity XbaX eould not to 

with an interesting, condensed description of permitted ; although we discovered that on 

the city itself ; not omitting the old cathedral the morrow we might have an express per- 

of St Lawrence, which towers above a pic« formaace to our hearts' content, on paying 

tureaqpiB gioup of houses, as seen from the the usual compliment of a sum aqpimkii* t» 

Kolk, a mwU harbour nMur the centra oC the about fifteen shilling English, 

town. Arrangements were mside accordingly, and 

P^ihans ^ou will adnil a fiuHier ihevt tihe traaf we experienced eaipaned our «■> 

notice ot thui biulding, diiefly in relation to pectations. We were entertained for upwaida 

the fine organ it contains, and of which I of an hour with the organist's choicest mor- 

cberish some pleasing reminiscences. We ceatue, amonnt which were a itonn-ooocerto 

arrived at Rofteidam, in the tteemer flem aad.1i batUe gwo» wid* wljerti lMingiwwall|' 

London, on a Sunday afternoon ; and when selected to rafoid adequate scope to ue 

we had cleared our luggage through the bilities of the instrument. In the^ former, 

custom-house, the office tor which is in the the effiact of the thunder, commencing very 

eourtyard of 1h» Hatei de» Pojft Bat, (a dMteat and graduaUv approaching, was pe- 

fint^ate inn, also convenient from its situa- culiarly striking ; and in the latter, there waa 

tion on the Boombtjes opposite the landing- a vast combination of martial sounds increa* 

place,) and dined at the tabic (T/wtCf we sing to the loud booming of artilleiy. The 

pwfeeeded iti the dusk of the evening to take peifocmanee altog^wr was eitwwieqr inli- 

a aeaier survey of the Cathedral; its massive, resting, and occasionally sublime — it appeal* 

venerable tower having interested us while ed to exceed the combined effect of a wdU 

we ascended the river, by funning a solemn regulated full orchestra ; and we were paxtH 
badcgroimd to the very pretty, cheerful ap- ^ciuaily delighted with the exquisite eweelMHa 

pearanc e of that pait of the city, which fint of the softer tones, wl^ich broke upon the 

opened upon us. ear like the gentlest il^rmurings of fairy 

On reaching it we were gratified by hear- music, or — what is kindred thereto, ttm 

lag fiemwittiin, the full voices of the congre- wiiard Fsganini's fiddle— so delicate and 

gation, aeeompauiied by the rich tones of the attenuated, as to suggest the quotaticm, 

organ, pouring forth the notes of psalmody; " there's not a sound Uvee betwixt it and 

with the tame enttnunasm of vmlled eflmt lilnnee.'* 

which characterizes the zealous preebyteriaai The above is but aa attempt to give some 

of Scotland, but at the same time with a idea of the vast power of this noble instnv- 

Dutch methodical modulation of harmony, to ment : — Its construction was commenced 

which OUT worthy northern brethiea are idiove 30 years ago, and it is said sliii to be 

qnently inattentive.* It showed an amiable ia eome degree unfinished. The intention 

as well as devotional feeling, that the people was that it should eclipse the celebrated 

who happened to be standing outside, or organ at Uaorlem, to which, indeed, the 

passing by, took up the sindn with unob- gc^ pople of RottanSam are suppoeed t» 

trusive propriety. Although the church was prefer it ; but, neither in size nor power does 

crowded, we obtained admittance ; but had it approach that splendid instrument^ whid^ 

scarcely time to admire the sound, size, and I believe, still stands unrivalled.f 

elegaaee of the organ, before flie peelm In the eitide aheady fsftned to^ youluKfe 

ceased ; aud after a short prayer the assembly noticed the extensive view fix>m the top <rif 

rapidly dispersed. An extinguisher was the tower, which embraces nearly the whole 

successively applied to the lights of a large, of South Holland. The pretty city beloW| 

breaching chandelier, suspended fitom ue free from smoke, was mariBsd out fiks attapi 

centre of the roof, illuminating the gloomy while a few miles up the river the fine, old 

grandeur the columns and arches of the lofty town of Dordt, so often painted by the Dutch 

* The energetic singing of an Kdibburgii congre- masters, formed a prominent object ; and 



gation so grated on the lmjt of au Italian macatru as Scheidam, P fli^ Hi^ BtagUe, 

£.o*'\o V°«;Sa,'»'i'S°'i. to-S So^^a, & or le„ to be lT«eil? 



fr^hi »«aaiiiii« y fei i iiL"»P^^'t haaid f h m tlioa> towers and steeples, which may 

of voices at the M^prMiinAngi oftiiose eoaa> be fifflUffidmd At mountains of this flat 



try sacraments, which were wont to be attended by OOOallV'* 

crowds from neighbouring towns and villages for 10 



or 20 miles round — a custom now gradually dying f " We had been surprised at Rotterdam by the 

away. Ou entering a glen, a mile or so from the fine imitation of distant thunder : — at Haarleiii the 

Spot, or emerging Arom a wood, your sympathies imitation of thunder at a distance woe equally iuita> 

woaJdbe powerftilly affected, a«» swelliiif qm the air, laL hatwJUt the stoim giadooUy coming nevEer 

•* hi notes by distance made more sweet,* and neater, vntfl the rattling peak literally shook 

I>aiMlee*s wOd warbling measures rise, the place around us, and were truly awfUl."— J~ 

Or plamtive martyrs wortliy of the name." the ducriptiom of a visit to the Haarim orgam. 
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(really the main stxeam of the Rhine, although 
tke name feUoura another eoune,) and nm 

smaller lines of water intersecting the land 
in all directions, we discerned several lake- 
like patches, produced, we were told, in 
the cavities from whence peat had been dug 
for fuel, and partly the remains of inunda- 
tions. The filling up of the scenery aboimds 
in green fields^ trMS, windmills, and villures. 

W. G. 



KOSCIUSKO. 

Ir .waa at Peackwola, where Kosciusko await* 
•d the Buidan and Froasian annwB in their 

advance against Warsaw, that one of his 
brothers in arras, and who has recorded the 
events of this portion of his glorious career, 
ibwid him sleeping upon stiaw. Tiui piebne 
he draws of this great man in his camp, is 
an interesting view of the hero who upheld 
tiie fate of Poland. " We passed," says 
Caont Oginski, « from Koaeinsko's tent to a 
table prepared under some trees. The frugal 
repast which we made here, among about a 
dMm guests, will never be effaced from my 
memory. The presence of this great man, 
who lias excited the admiration oiall Europe, 
who was the terror of his enemies, and the 
idol of Ua nalion ; who, raised to the rank 
•f Pictator, had no ambition but to serve hia 
countrj', and to fight for it ; who alwa}'8 pre- 
served an unassuming, affiible, and ould de- 
■naanonr; who nat w w o n any diattnguishing 
iHuk of the snpreme auBiority with which he 
Wtm invested ; who was contented with a 
auitout of coarse, grey cloth; and whose 
labia waa aa plainly fhmiahed aa tliat of a 
Bohaltem officer, could not fSul to awaken in 
me every sentiment of esteem, admiration and 
veneration, which I have sincerely ielt for 
him alenray |iariod of my life.** 

The following account of this hero is from 
flia " Reminiscences ** of a gentleman : — " I 
tiunk it was about the beginning of the year 
1796, when my esteomed friend, Mr. Bush, 
of Great Ormond-street, informed me that 
the great Polish patriot, Kosciusko, had ar- 
rived at Sabloniere's Hotel, in Leicester 
Sfuare. I presented myself on the f(41owing 
morning (Sunday) to that hero. I found 
him reclining on a sofa, dressed in black 
velvet, a bandage over his forehead, much 
emaciated, andnnable to rise without assist- 
ance, but his eyes were full oi 'fire and intelli- 
gence. He entered familiarly into conver- 
aaliony diowed me many pteNuts fiom the 
most popular artists of the day, particulariy a 
drawing by Mr. West. He told me his stay 
in town was limited by the members of 
Q awaa mmk , and fliat manjr of ^ nobility 
and membexB of the ojiposition had visited 
him ihst wmtBgi purtMiiiUiriy the JXike of 



Bedford and Mr. Fox. Twenty years aflea* 
waada, at the pwaainy invitation of Mr. Weal, 

I visited his gaUetJ, where mv eye was ar- 
rested by his picture of Kosciusko. ' This is 
Kosciusko,' said I. ^ How do you know 
that ?* said the President, ' for you vaaa 
never here before, and the paintin^^nas never 
been out of the premises.' I related, then, 
my internew with Kosciusko. Mr. West 
made a long pause ; and addressed my wift, 
who was present, with peculiar emphasis, in 
nearly the following words: — ' Tour husband, 
Madam, haa madefluKt pielnm of great vafam 
to me. I painted it some years after I saw 
the Greneral, merely from recollection, having 
made no sketch at the time. ^ I have strong 
naaons for leeolleeting my interview with 
Kosciusko. Beyond me pleasure of seeing 
that truly great man, my mind was filled 
with admiration on witnessing the approach 
and oahitation of the Duke of Bedfaid. I 
had not, until that moment, a perfect notion 
of masculine beauty, softened by the soiiL' " 

w. o. c. 



BUONAPARTIANA. 

Madams Lxtitia BuoMAPAKTB,who was en- 
riched by the gilb of her son, and still mom 

by her own economy and the prudent man- 
agement of her fortune, (says a recent writer,) 
never seriously assumed the elevated mat 
which unexpected events assif^ned to ner. 
When she has been urged to increiu>e her 
household estabUshment, I have ixemiently 
heaid her my, " I nuMthe eeonomicd; ona 
day or other all thew kines will be coming 
to ask me for a dinner, ana I must manage 
so as to have something to give them." She 
wae one of tin moat bwntiml women of har 
time ; and Canova*s fine statue, which lepr^ 
sents her in the costume of Agrippina, con- 
veys a perfect idea of her dignified figure 
and her noble and seiene countenance. I 
saw her many years ago at Marseilles, in the 
midst of her children, and there was some- 
thing in the interesting group which seemed 
to preaage tlm eKhaoimnary dmtiny that 
awaited them. Her two daughters, Pauline 
and Caroline, afterwards Prmcess of Bor- 
ghese aud Queen of Naples, were beautiful 
creatures ; the fimner waa then only fifteen^ 
and the latter between twelve aud thirteen* 
Elize, who bore on her feminine shouldera 
the head and countenance of her immortal 
brother, was diatingiiiahed for her yivacioua 
and commanding expression. Lucien, who 
was then in the commissariat, had just inav> 
ried the daughter of n wealthy innkeeper at 
St. MaiimiHii. Hia wife waa a veiv into* 
resting woman, and was a model of virtue 
and good conduct. Joseph was absent^ 
and LoDOB and Jeeome at eoUefle. At thia 
time Ni^leon arrived to take the command 

«(f the amy €f Italy. He wai extiemely 
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fhia ; his hdlotr cbeeks wera overhung with 
flowing curls, then dflnominated ortiuea de 

chiffi. His uniform was ill-made, and the 
ioug skirts of his coat dangled a^j^nst the 
cilfw of his legs. He did not nt wdl on 
Iwvseback, and his presence altogether occa- 
sioned no little dissatisfaction amonir a divi- 
sion of 12|U00 men, whom I saw him com> 
raand oa the plain of St SfiehaeL A km 
weeks elapsed* and the hero appeared a hui^ 
dred times greater than he had shown hira- 
seli at the dawn of his career, when he raised 
the fonnidable battery wlueh deUvered Tou- 
lon. I shall never forget that on the day of 
that review I had the honour of dinin;:^ with 
him. Ue took me to the theatre, and from 
thethesliewe adjoomed to the Hotel Bes«^ 
yecin, where he put up. On entering his 
chamber, he went to bed, ordered a bowl of 
punch to be brought, and he read to me and 
a fiiendwho aecompaaied mei sewnl pa»> 
sages from some papers which contained his 
])lau of campaign. His plan terminated with 
the following remarkable sentence: "Finally, 
to beat the enemy for the last time, and to 
conclude peace under the walls of astonished 
Vienna." We looked at him with a smile, 
for which I haTe frequently reproached my- 
self, fer his glovioiis programme was fulfilled. 
TheTf was, at that time, in Miirseilles, an old 
oihcer of the Royal Household, who was pos- 
sessed wifli tile maam «f being poetical, and 
who was incessantly loading qiMtatioaii from 
a tragedy of his own production, entitled 
" Les deux Vieillards, ou la vertu veng^e." 
It was a Taztar subject. To evetypcMM 
who anived at Marseilles, he offersd a part in 
this tragedy ; and then he s|>ent the night in 
creating a new Tartar, and the po^ wrote a 
chaiader for him. tt ha|ipened thai eteiy 
morning, the part which had been written 
during the night was lost and condemned, 
and the unfortunate poet had to commence 
his task oter again. The futom conqueror 
of Itsly and Kg}'pt laughed Uka n chUd at 
this repeated mystification, 

Madame Lbtitia BtONAPARTB, the even- 
ing preceding httdsath, called togeflisr aU her 
household — She was supported on white 
velvet pillows ; her bed was crimson damask, 
and in the centre hung a crown decorated 
with flowers. The whtM of the apsitment 
was lighted in grand style. She called her 
servants, one alter another, to her bed side, 
who knelt, and kissed her extended hand, 
which was skinny and covered with a profu^ 
sion of rings. To her chief Director of 
Finances, Juan Berosa, she said, " Juan, 
lay blessings go witb thee and, Ihine To 
Maria Belgrade, her watting mud, she said, 
** Go to Jerome, he will take care of thee. 
When my grandson is Emperor ef France he 
will make race a great woman.** Ska then 
called Colonel OsrlHy to her bed sida; he 
l^ad attended her in 9II her fc^tiaKs^ andy 



Napoleon in his will, had assigned hhsi n 
donation of 14,000/. < You,** siid ahi^ 

" have been a good friend to me and my 
family ; I have leit you what will make yoM 
happy. Never iuiget my gmndsen; and 
what he and yon may arrive at is beyond my 
discerning; but you will both be great I" 
She then called in all her junior servants, and 
with a pencil, as their nsmss wen lepealei, 
marked down a sum of money to be given to 
each. They were then dismissed, and phe 
declared that she had dime with the world ; 
and requested water. She washed her hands 
and laid down upon her pillow. Her atten- 
dants found her dead, with her hand imder 
her head, and a prayer book upon Imst breast 
Shehadssnwamiable qnslitiM, and oonii. 
dering that her rise from poverty to wealth 
was so rapid, her way of conducting herself, 
and proud mauner, may be pardonable. She 
did mudi good from oetintstien, and died 
regretted for what shecoulddo ; notlnOBCntod 
by aay one foi what idis had done. 

Napoleon, by his wffl, made at St. Hdeoa, 

left to his son, his arms, which he thus de* 
scribed: — " My arson — namely, my swonl^ 
the same which 1 wore at Austerlitz; the 
sabre of Sohiesky, my poniard, my cutlass, 
&c." Messrs. Bertrand, Marchand, and 
other companions of Napoleou's exile, wess 
appointed depositaries, and were to tmosmit 
the objects depoaHed in their hands to iht 
sou of Napoleon, on his attaining the age of 
sixteen. When young Napoleon became of 
age, he was lalnnan^gnnder a mertsi d issa a s, 
and died before he ooidd receive his father's 
legacy. The objects are still in the hands of 
the depositaries, who have thought proper to 
take coonssl's eyinioM as to wkni thef sao 
to doy in onkr to be legaUy disei^ifaged from 
responsibility. M. Patomy, an advocate of 
the Koyal Court of Paris, has drawn up an 
opinion in which he propeeea tho fbUowing 
three questions : — " Do the arras of Napo- 
leon belong to Maria Louisa, that is to say, 
the Austrian ? Do they belong to the father's 
lunty at Rome ? Do thty Mong to Hw 
French nation?' — The opinion of Messrsi. 
Odillon Barrot, Paillet, and Philip Dupin, in 
confomuty with that of M. Patomy, is, that 
the ainia of Napoleon are national pn^perty, 
and tluit tlie State has a right to claim thei% 
to be deposited in a public estabhshment. 

W. G. C. 



TBS nmna at sba. 

In the eastern seas, in particular, it is well 
known a phenomenon frequently takes places 
CBlled tho ripples," when the e nf ftco of 
the sea, in thu raiiUst of dead calm, is 
Ihroon into Ihv most sKfeol state of a^te> 
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lioil, rolliiig oHi as woold Mtn, with ^reat 
vdodty, white in point of &et there is no 
current whatever. We have never met with 
Asatisfactoiy enlanation of this extraordinary 
phenomenon, but it is eo well described, 
thou|;h with some exaggeration, by the 
writer of the Port Admiral^ that we shall 
^uote the passage. — Quarterly Review, 
. AbtiUiantgkivonightwaselMervedto 
gleam forth from that part of the heavens 
where the brig was last observed to be. It 
was not lightning, so much as a dazzling 
Mid splendid coraseaitioo. TUB had seaieely 
passed away, when a low, hollow murmur was 
faintly disting^uishefl — the ear at first doubted 
whether it was a souud or a deception. Then 
it fgnm louder, lesembliii^ the distant roar of 
florf on a lee-shore. With terror in their 
tountenances the men eyed one another, 
involuntarily and simultaneously exclaiming, 
f< Braaloers I'* But again, they were distant 
from any land — the noise increased, while 
the point from whence it came exhibited a 
llright light, distinguishable through which 
was for a momenft bdisld tibe black speck of 
the brig. The ocean seemed to be on fire ; 
the tumult increased ; the long line of vivid 
light oalliedislaiilhomoii rapidly approadied 
with supernatural swiftness; the agitated 
smrface of the waters, lashed into fury, seemed 
more appropriate to Pandemoniiun than our 
0i(ib«r--^ual«nloolH!d aloft to fteeanftss, 
expecting to see the close-reefed tUKsails 
blown out of their bolt-ro|>e8. ■ Not a 
point, not a gasket betrayed the slightest 
aolis*. N» braalh was ftit to cool the 
faces which the sultry air had parched, and 
which expectation fevere<l : the roll of the 
long seas seemed chained ; the rest of the 
iMSBB-aypeaTtfd as a pelished glass ; while a 
quick, steady, tremulotis shivering was felt 
throughout the ship's hull, and her crew 
motnentarily expect^ the abyss to yawn and 
close on them for ever. 

" Thus, then, they remained staring with 
distended eyeballs on the ^proaching cont'u- 
siott of tlM vstCevs, llttt liasw B sd miles in 
seconds, and left distance Ar beliiiid fai its 
hinunous career. No human voice was dis- 
tixiguishabley their breasts throbbed, their 
fiifi i is fcsgmsd clogged with the heavy-kbour- 
cdliBBsUir they drew as it came near. Some 
chemical decomposition of the atmosphere 
seemed to take place, as if those particles 
replete with KA, wMch it once centaioed, 
hud vanished ; they inhaled the air, and yet 
it seoiTHMl to mock them, leaving behind the 
pangs of sufifbcatiun. In an instant more, 
and it had overtaken them. As £» « thb 
eye could reach, a-head or a-stem, all Was 
one stream of hre and foam, while the same 
ineir presented itself on either side for a con- 
sidsnble mag. The brine boiled np anmnd 

' ' AagrolfOfsBrtiaoidliiary dsiiscter aadstilkhur 
mriti 



them, mounting the gtngway and splashing 
in the Ihee of those whose curiosity had led 

them too near. Still the air was unmoved — 
the sense of suffocation intense, while the 
ship trembled beneath flietr feet, at if en* - 
dowed with the living and animate eOB^lO- 
hemdon of hut terrified crew.** 



U>CUSTS.f 

Calu BT tells us — " The Hebrews hid seterd 

sorts of locusts, which are not known among 
us : the old historians and modem travellers 
lenuttk, that locusts axe veiy numerous in 
Africk,and many places of Asia; that some- 
times they fall like a cloud upon the country, 
and eat up everything they meet with. Moses 
describes four sorts of loensts. Since there 
was a prohibition against using locusts, it is 
not to be questioned but that these creatures 
were commonly eaten in Palestine, and tho 
neighbouring countries.'* 

Dr. Shaw, Niebuhr, Russell, and many 
other travellers into the eastern countries, re« 
present fheiv taste as agreeable, and inform 
us that they are frequently used fix Ibod. 
l>r. Shaw observes, that when they are sprin- 
kled with salt and fried, they are not unlike 
in taste, to our Aesh>wttlet cr^*fish. RtuseU 
says, that the Arabs salt them, and eat them 
as a delicacy. Niebuhr also says, that they 
are gathered by the Arabs in great abun- 
dance, dried, and kept for wintor proffsione. 

The ravages of the migratory locust have 
been, at particular times, so extensive as to 
lay waste the vegetation of whole districts, 
and even kingdoms. In the yeir 693 of the 
Christian era, these animals appeared in 
such vast mimbers, as to cause a famine in 
many countries. Syria and Mesopotamia 
were tffev^nn by them in 677. In 853, 
immense swarms took their flight from the 
eastern regions into the west, and destroyed 
all vegetables, not even sparing the bark of 
trees, or the thatch of houses, after de- 
vouring the crops of com, grass, &c. Their 
daily marches were observed to be about 
twenty alilaeeseh; and it is saidflieir no* 
fliess trsB dbecf ed with so nrndi oider, net 
ftiere were regular leaders among them, who 
fiew first and settled on the spot, which was 
to be visited al Htm stee hear fte nest dagf 
the whole legion. Their marches were 
always undertaken at sunrise. In 1541, in* 
oedible hosts a£Blicted Poland, Wallachia, 
and all the adjoining terri torie s , darkening 
the sun with their numbers, and ravaging aS 
the fruits of the earth. The years 1747 and 
1748, alfbrded a memorable mstance of the 
ravages of these insects in Germany and 
other parts of Europe, as far north as Engt< 
land. In the eastern parts of the world| 
such flights of locusts appear more fret 
quently than in Kuvopej and it is oftea 
found n ec c s ia i y foe the gofemors of particu* 

t flee.sUo JTirrer, ««i..av. y. 10& 
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ar provinces to command a ceHain number 
of thw military tu take the field aj^ainst 
urmicit of lucubtit with a train ui' arttlleiy. 
.Sametimes (NHrtUentuA ftiiiii kaiv* bMB 
ninted by gMai qinnfitiw of dead beusta. 
^ RT.W . 



I 




PILLAR AV BBW0A4TLB. 

This curious relic of antiquilv has, iadetdy 

puzzled the inquirers of modem times. It 
ttaads in the churchvaxd of St. Mary, at 
BiWCMtle, Cumberiand, at wome little dis- 
tlBca fiom the remains of the castle. It is 
engraved in Sir Walter Scott's splendid work, 
border Antiquities^ in the letter-press of 
whidk tro mad tfw IbDowing descriptive 
aotes ; but Sir WaMcf has not even ventured 
an opinion of his owB^M to the ago Or object 
of the monument. 

In Bishop Oitason's oditioii of Csiiideii*^ 
Britamia^ it is thus described : < la the 
churchyanl is a cross of one entire square 
■tone, about 2U feet high| and curiously 
wnnight; fluie is an inscription too, but tiio 
letters are so dim, that they are not legible : 
but seeing the cross is checkered like the 
arms of the family of V'aux, we may suppose 
tlmt it has been erected by some of uem.' 
Bishop Nicholson says, ' it is one entire 
freestone, of about five yards in height. The 
figure of it inclines to a square pyramid^ 



each side whereof is near tiro feet broad at 

the bottom, but upwards more tajHjrinj^. On 
the west side of the stone we have three 
dmughts, which evidently enough manifest 
the stone to be Christian*' " 

** Mr. Smith, in his communication to the 
Gentleman's Magazine fur 1742, page 133, 
aays he conceive s this to be a sepnldiial 
monument of a Danish king slain in battle ; 
yet agrees with the bishop, that it might 
also have been designed as a standing monu- 
ment of the convernoa of tiie Danes to 
Christianity, which might have happened on 
the loss of their king, and therefore both be 
celebrated by it He goes uu to i>ay, ' that 
the monument is Danish, appears incontestible 
from the characters ; Scottish and Pictish 
monuments having nothing but hierogly- 
phics, and the Dauish both : and except 
Bridekirk font, (also in this county,) it ^ 
pears to be the only monument of wat naiBtea 
left in Britain.' ** 

« Iff. Hutchinson, in his History of Cum- 
says, ' Xhere is no doubt that thi:* 
was a place of sepulture; for, on opening the 
ground on the east and west sides, about the 
depth of sis feet, humsn bones wen fimad 
of a large size, but much bsshsn and dis- 
turbed, together with several pieces of rusty 
iron. The ground had been broken up be* 
fine by persons, who tithes siOMhsif lbs 
treasure, or laboured, like us, widk eunoailj. 
Whether the checkers were designed or not 
for the arms of the iauuiy of Vaux, ux Do 
Vallibus, must be amattsrof nMieeen|eetoio ; 
we are inclined to think that armonal bear- 
ings were not in use at the same time with 
the Runic characters.' 

The mention of Runie characters is tome* 
what vaguely introduced in this passage; 
but, according to another and more recent 
auUiority, the Runes had more to do with 
this monument than Sir Walter's quotation 
would lead the hasty reader to imagine. Mr- 
Francis Palinave, F. JL, S. and F. S. A. iu 
the fiis^ and we legiet to observe the only 
published portion, of his History ef Rugkma, 
has figured the Bewcastle wonder as one of 
his prettily drawn illustrations. Ue plainly 
calls it a « Runic pillar,** and explams that 
" before the conversion of the Anglo- Saxons» 
they employed certain mysterious characters 
denominated Runes," which the heathen 
IWoos buiieved to po s s e s s magical powen. 
Their origin ascends into the most remote 
antiquity, and Mr. Palgrave gives a few of 
the letters named after trees, &c ; but, pro- 
mising aa this gentleman is at the outset, 
we were unprepared for the information that 
the Runes '* have been explained by the 
learned, with more satisfaction to themselves 
than to their readers^ — ^who aie <rflen strangely 
perplexed by the most singular conflict of 
opinions amongst their guides." Then, lo I 

* Border Aatiquities, voU ii. p. 1S7« ISd. ; 
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he quotes the very mystery we sought to fore, was done to promote Loid Blgin'i fiowf 

unravel : " thus, aa inscription upon a pillar in England. 

at B^castle, which, in the eye of the n»- In his voyage to Constantinople, Lord 

nowned Olaus Wonnius, expresses ' Rrno Elgin touched at Palermo, where he consult- 
tatu rum siena thissa ' — ' Ratio fixed thit ed with Sir William Hamilton, who not only 
RurietUme* — itinterptetedby the ingenious encouraged hie idea of procuring drawings 
Grimm, as 'Rices Drihffnes,'' — ^ Of the and caste fium flio BCidptures and architectin* 
Kingdom of the Lord? " This is the climax of Greece, and more esjjecially from the spe- 
— tbejperfection of a puzile, and we can only cimens existing at Athens, but applied to the 
add lu. Palgrave's general condusion: ** tiiet King of NaplM ibr permieeioB to engage hie 
the Runes did lurk amongst the Ai^lo* Majesty's painteTy GlOfaimi Battista Lusieri, 
Saxons, and that they employed the ancient then at Taormina, who went with Mr. Ha- 
chaiacters for magical charms. And the miltonf to Rome: and, upon a plan arranged 
Diaish population of Nofttiambria eevtainl^ by % THHIUaiii Hiunilfam, engaged five oner 
retained the Runes till the Conquest, as is artists, the best assistants Rome could aflfotd^ 
proved by the Bewcastle and Bridekirk monu- who accompanied him to Turkey. These 
meats, and many others of a similar descrip^ five persons were, two architects, Signor 
tiea."* Balestia, and a young man of the neme of 
The principal side of the pillar, as will be Ittar ; two modelleni ; and a draughtsman, 
seen by the Cut, bears the inscription, with Theodore, a Csdrauc, of great talent in draw- 
two figures above, and one below : the upper- ing antique figures. They reached Constan- 
aiost RRNip being probably intended to nvge^ tinople aoout the middle of May, 1 800, when 
wet ue Vi^pii and Chilo. . the French were in full possession of Egypt. 

^ 90 z. wards joined them, and where, from Anguely 
j^lO WHOM. 1800, to the month of April, 1801, they were 
ptincipally emplt^ed in making drawings, at 

THK BRITISH MUSEUM. l^'i'^^^'^ OO tho psrt Of 

[Thk 20th volume of the Lijfrary of Enter- In prSSSrtion to the chancre of affairs in 
teimiM^jrim^t^e, just publish^ the English relations towards Turkey, the 
to a popular description of the Elgm and fiuaUtij of aoeese wen ineieaaed, and about 
J'hilageian Marbles in the British Museum, the middle of the summer of 1801, all dllB- 
'i^^ ^ hundred cuhies were overcome. Lord Elgin then re- 
iBustratife cote of the peto^ of the Pi». ceived very strongly expressed firmauns from 
thenon, the Fanathenaic Fhexe, &c. Ito ^ which were earned by the Set. 
publication IS especially seasonable; for, at d^. Hunt, the chaplain of the Embassy, to 
no penodof the year w the British Museum the Vaivode of Athens and the Disdar of the 
nuwe crowded with vuiteie, (paiticulailyftoai Acropolis, and which aUowed his lordship's 
vanous parts of the country,) than in the pre- agents not only to «* fix scafiblding lomidflia 
seat mouth. By way of specimen of the clear, ancient Temple of the Idols,'* as the Par- 
concise, and satisfactory style m which the thenon was called, " and to mould the oma- 
Tolume 18 executed, we quote, abridged, tiie niental sculpture and visible figures theieoa 
r roductory chaplei^ ei^simng an a few |n plarter and gypsum," but " to take awny 
J ^ lAi^t P^^ces of stone with old inscriptions or 
The E^pn liwbiet. figures thereon j" a specific permission being 
la the Banmwr of 1799, at the period of added, to exeavatein a palheular place. Ixnd 
the Earl of Elgin's appointment to fln Baa- Blgin subsequently wted Athens himself 
bassy to Turkey, Mr. Harrison, an experienced with additional firmauns, and having received 
architect, who was then working for him in while at Constantinople very urgent repre- 
Soodand, su^«nled to hie kndship, that eentaUone liNmi Lurieri on w» ainiost diily 
though Uie public wae in poeseMlon of evay injuiy whidl the originals were suffering 
thing to give them a general knowledge of from the violent bauds of the Turks, who 
the remains of ancient art at Athens, yet they were engaged in dilapidating the building 
^ Bodiing to eoDV^ to aitists, paitieularly piecemeal, in ocdor to dispoee of the fiag^ 
to students, that which the actual represen- ments to travellers, he was at length induced 
tati(m by cast would more effectually give to consent to the removal of whole pieces of 
them. Upon this suggestion. Lord Elgin sculpture, and thus after some years spent in 
nide a eonummication to his Majes^*s the operation, succeeded in acquirmg all 
government; but the probability of incurring, those exquisite statues and alti, and basel 
an expense of an indefinite nature, and doubt relievi, which are now called the Elgin map- 
« to the successful issue of the undertaking, bles. 

tend tlie minister^ ^^fj^- t WUliam Riclmrd Hamilton, Ewj.. aftcrv^aid. 

Main ]iftlioiiB& object Mothing^ th«ie- BdihhMtaiiieratMaviM. 
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■ Ai hii Uxdship't dcwntiue ixom Turkey 
in 1803, he witbdraw five oat of tlw MB 

artists, sent home what he had coUeetedf and 

left Lusieri to continue such fiurther operations 
as might tend to make his coUectiuu more 
complote* 

In 1811, Mr. Perceval was disposed to 
recommend the sum of .'iO,()iH)/. tu be i^iveu 
for the collection as it then existed, but the 
offiir was declined on the part of Lotd Blgiat 
who still continued to add to his treasures. 
As late as 1812, eighty cases additional to 
the eollection arrived in England. 

In 181.0, the negotiation was renewed, 
Lord Elf^in offering, in a petition to the 
House oi' Commons, to traasler the property 
«f hit colMiMi to Iba fiAKc, upon sneh 
conditions aa the houae nqght deem advi* 
sable, after an in^iny i^ob evidence into ita 
merits and valoa. 

> In the Honae of GonuMiie tUa propoad 
met with a partial oppoaitioB. • • * The 

Committee to whom inqinry concerning the 
coUection was referred, came to a unanimous 
epiaioa m fimmvof Laid Elgin's eondud uA 
claims, an opinion distinctly expressed in the 
Report which waa the result of thair eiani^ 
nation. 

They Btatod that, befine Loid Blgia'ii do- 

parture for Constantinople, he communicated 
bis intentions of bringing home casts and 
drawings from Athens, for the benefit and 
advancement uf the fine arts in this country, 
to Mr, Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Dundas, 
au(j^esting to them the propriety of consi* 
denng it aa a national object, fit to be under* 
talnan and carried into cfibet at the puUic 
expense ; but that this recommendation was 
in no degree euoonraged, either ai that time 



and Uteially all tlieir RipoUea ; icaffiiidiagSy 
facking eaavB, paymaBttelNitMih laheBwii f 

tiauhit uf some oC the pro p er ty in hired ves- 
sels to England, and loss occasioned by the 
wrecking of one; the weighing up oi' Urn 
■MvUea, whidi fo i Bw d ' Ui e aale aatffa of ena 
of these, by means of divers procured from 
the distant islands of Calymna, Cos, &c. -.j 
the unfavourable exchange of uumiey ; tlie 
cost of erecting convenient and aaAdeBt | 
buildings fur the marbles when arrived in 
London ; arranginj^ the casts, and attend- 
ance on the collection ; formed a laive and 
heavy amount, from 1 799 to 1803, of eM^t, 
including 23,240/. for the interest of money j 
aadi oecucdinc to a auppleniental acooBBt 
aaaliBBed fton im to 1816, t» ao Imi 

the 



It was undoubtedly at virto ws timea an 
object with the French jgovemment to obtain 
posstissiou of some of thlse valuable remains; 
BBi it aeemed probable, aeeoiding te the tei* 
timony of Lord Aberdeen and others, that 
at no great distance of time they might have 
been removed by that government from their 
angfaial aila, if tht^ had BothMBtalwBBinMr 
'and secured for this country by Lord £Ugin.* 

Chandler says that Morosini, after the 
siege, was ambitious to enrich Venice with 
the apeik of Athaaa ; and, by aB BMaiapt to 
take do%rn the principal group of theviiiUlIt 
pedinoent, hastened its ruin. 

The charges attending the formation, re- 
moval, and phieing of LoM IlgiB'a eo Ma rtioB 
in London, including eonveyaace, salariei^, 
hoard and accommodation to artists at Athens, 

• See also the Memorandum of the Earl of Elgin's 
FmsaMs hi Greece. 4to. 1810, p. 5. Some of (he 
iMRMiBs employ ie callectiaf lot M. de Clioiseal 
Goufflet's MuaemwevenmdiiiDg at Athinis when 
Sir John Hobhouse was there in IHIO, luiving. as he 
expresses It, " the same views, which nothing but 
liability pri'vcnt^d them from Hc comi^ishuin** Jomw 
tiey through Allwaia, &c.|p. 346^ note. 



sum than 7iflOltH, i 
in interest. 

Two valuatkms, and only two in deta^ oi 
wm couecTiOB wiaa laKi DeraMtBa vefnanBH 

of the House of Coramon% di^ring most 
widely in the particulars, as well as in the 
total. One from Mr. Kichard Payne Knight, 
amooniad to St5,000/., the other ftooi Mr. 
William Richard Hamilton amounted to 
60,800/. The only other sura mentioned as 
a money price, wa:i iu the evidence of the 
Earl of Abeideen, who named BSflOOL aa a 
conjectiural estimate uf the whole^ wiflMit 
entering into particulars. 

The committee having ascertained the 
prices paid Ibr oUter celebrated collecttona oS 
marbles, more eapeoally for the Townleyan 
Marbles, and those from >^gina, and from 
I%igaleia in Arcadia, came to the reaohition 
that they should not be joatiflad, in hdialf 
of the public, if they were to recommend to 
the Hotuie any extension of Mr. Perceval's 
oAt to a greater amotmt Hum 5,000/. Under 
all the circumstances of the caae fhey judged 
35,000/. to be a reasonable and sufficient 
price for this collection. The act of the 



legislators by irhick it Wta piMined tat fha 
publie #BB dated Joljr l» ISlDL The policy 
of acquiring it is becoming every day more 
evident. It is a fact worthy of record, that, 
nith a ftoir to trait the «v€Bt «r fh« Bngfish 
pBdument purchasing or refuihig «iese 
marbles, the present King of Baf stria had 
lodged 30/K)0^ in an Bnghsh baiduna^ 
aum pMBeMan ei una eoBBRnB oMr otm» 
Wished a national school of seulpttne in oar 
country, founded on the noblest mod«to #Udi 
human art has ever produced. 
TmmAafu BBd Tltoiadvpi to 0mf 



i Lord Elgin, in the Appendix totkerComiaitt**e's 
Report, p. 65, so^s. " There was. besiisit the.loeB of 
my vesKl (tUeMeDtor), aa Ei«lish copper-bofctaaMd 
yam* Wblbh was <^t away olf Cerigo, witK no' otter 
tfMifO ea board than some of the sculptorrx. Th« 
price and charges on this vessel (wliich, from tiic 
inture of her voyiii;;i', could not be insurfd in Tiirk«'y }, 
and the opcratiuDs, which coutiaued thwe yoajn, in 
rermcring nuMMr, CaOBOt 1B ~ 
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and the whole mouUrof September in every coNtCHFTiON op opium ih CBOf a. 

» lemarkable, that whilst the laws of 

«SftiTf ♦l^'^'^r^y^r^.*^*' Chin* fhietly p^hibit the importation of 

f^ll, u ^" ^"^ ^•'^ udSeTttie severest penalties, con- 

thejntx8h Museum. _ fiscatinifthe cargoes of vessels in which it is 

im Menm, wimeu bemomaalWdld. brought, levying heavy finea upon, and sub- 

mg, accustomed as we are to see puiqr buiW- jecting to corporeal pL'ihmenl^ all per^o«i 

ZeSS"^*"""*^*^ ^ themagllifr Concerned in Vmuggling it,* and eve^^ 

/7««^A>M 7V«..a.« tencmg houses in which it is found to th« 

Tn r^««o.f VT^K i^P^f* . flames, the consumption of opium continues : 

In respect to the dimensions of Grecian and the qiumtity d^anded Vnd leedtcd itt 

T&^« ^'T.'- rV^' '^ir ^hina is^gulaT, and nearly unifo^ K« 

lT!r* 1 ^ ^^%n"i l""^ of it is prohibited ; so that it is an 

5Sf tin. A enjoyment purdLed with ^ risk or grS 

• Jf "^"^u" <1«- sairifice in bribe*, dneelliMe Who nae 

mi ^L«p? latter measure. It not, perhaps, generally known, that 

ment, however,, is generally admitted as a opium ia th^ countiv is chiefly used Ibr 

Stl^^h Srifil lJ^^^^^^^ T^^/ For t]^is^mrpuse/the Ben-^af opium is pre- 

feS o?^dtt •L^'S"?^^^^ fl^ 2^ -ery other coLry, on^ac 



mix)ss.bility. The temple of Jupiter Olym. quired for ehewing, and the intoxieatfeg 

wjlth. ™^<^W»nu»M»» 102. the Malwa opium is prefered to that of 

The larger tempte al I^m, 195 feet four Bengal, beeaGse it i. moi« abuildtot ^ the 

^Ki^I'-l^^i.^^^^ uarcSrc priuciple. For this ««« it\. 



190 ieet by 76 feet eight m;^ IJe temple &vourite in the eastern islands, 

ffin ^2?- «f Omntfi, The Malwa opium has ktely been in «tat 

EDlcu^us at PIugalew^l24 feetby47. That Benarw, as well as that of Bengal and 

ofJunoat Agngjjatiim, 124 feet^M feet Tnrkey,'have declined in credit, f his d^ 

S bv 47 T?:^*' ^TP^tS ^'^Z^a J ^ destructive habit of chewing 

The temple of Theseus, I04foet opium is gaining ground in China. That 

Zlfa^as^^nd^ec^Lrrl^S^^^^ t>>e morals of a country I .JoT" 

by38inwidth:th.>col„.,ns22feetMg|L . IRJ^ Vo^ttc SoUmaU. 

Thk Mongols, ffiid most of the Nomades of 8*W to kaw Issn «einpoi«d, alKwt twty ye*»t sIimw, 

Middle Aua, make uaa of this tea : it serves by tteiiaiwofaboynMiiedDrlnui.M ithe accmo* 

telioth filtfbod and drink. The ChinOM If^^^^^ Cork to C««igaUne. 

cany on a gveat trade in it, but never drink , [-^<^co'^'»» ^ trmlition respecting this 

itthemscW In the tea manufactories, «8ter-m-law of Drinan's nurse 

wWeh aie for the most part in the Chmese «°*«^tain«I an enmitf towaidt her husband^ 

lovcnnent of Fokien» the diy, dirty, and ["^"^^'y ; roused by the boast respecting 

damaj:;ed leaves and stalks of the tea are . ' *ather-m-law's abiradant table, in the 

thrown aside ; they are then mixed whh a ^^"e, she replied in a severe commen- 

^Wfinous substance, pressed into moulds, J^' Whether this produced a njoindev 

and dried in ovepM. lame bkcks are called pn»ia <lo?ina, or whether (as is very 

bv the Russians, on account of their shape PP">*>abie) she remained silent under the 

Brick Tea. The Monguls, the Bouriats, the ^ ^"^^H faithfiUIy 

el Sibnia beyoud Lake Baikal, tfMM*> ted aU (and it w appaieatly a mm 

and the Katamthi, triie a piece of flib t«il «t«Mt> I oMa«d-J 

IWUnd it in a morfar made for the purpose, The pnl<^r of my }\i-art and the prop of my years, 

lud throw the powder into a catft-in>n vessel ^''^'^ ^i^**^^^ \\iiom its iwftneas ha^ 



httfe salt and milk, and stnnetimes mixing 

flwj Dried in oiL This tea, or broth, is knowu . . 

ty the name of SattMiran. It is verv' nauriah- . ' con inp opium iuto the interior n 

vu»u. *i •;*»eHt. frum 41» Cwfc th«t iS,m doUars taw been 

* « jrmMHDO. givcnat Pekinfcrachcsl,«'QrtkonlyM^e«left 
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Hwl hs Ui»«doaeii houMha'd htvaluvt CoraUBMii— 
Though a ehUd. who that mKHuoVk avUi 
eottld douM Itim ? 

M h* warn Um m e6M m tlw mm la the glen. 
Arf what ta tUi wurld to be left in without him ? 

MyaoMips I tlw wavt of tha world I'U exvUin— 

Tbey are ftdMhood, aad ni a mM Wh uadMaftii 
aad aoiiMiiiiiCt 
Since smallMta of 2iMp-t1dBwin great rents obtain. 

Aad the agent ilVam whUe the tenaut is freezing. 
Tlw MBta thmr an heavy ; then louk at the ground, 

Bvcry iBOt w twiee meaciued by learned saxmgomt 
Ko landlord in Ireland la now to be fiMUKl' 

Who wUI give the odd acnf to gain aoua's prayers. 

With clothing and victuals, the netniy aud poor 
My child would have helped through the cdd of 
ttio winter; 

Ib aunaer the thirsty would drink at his door I 
f ^t^ lib nurse, iu nu muDoer of thing would Iw 
■tiatber. 

She never wo s^ted— firesh ftsb evwy day. 
And potatoes the largest, her fttiisr was alto 

To give her, with honey, and butter, and whey. 
And the best wine uf France he could put on his 



The Speaker's titter-tn-lawrepJie$: 
Hay a heart raw and scalding be jours for the 
boast I 

Tow fiUher, foot ami to Us wit's cad wm 

driven; 

Your fn-Bh fiah— the limpet picked up on the coast. 
Your potatoes — the small things tu pigs ouly 



Your butter sloeaniie t hat's the scum of the Arand. 
Your honey — from sea-comb flung up by the 
ocean. 

Yoor whey — the sour milk from a dead woman's 
hand.t 

And the best wine of Fianoe— you've a fool. I've a 



KEEN rOB TOUKO BTAN. 

[An address from the mother of a yoangr 
mau, to the keeners who wero hired to attend 
lut fummli aiid piobably delivered by her, 
as the procession was about to depart from 
her house to the burial ground. The name 
of the yoiwg man is tiMutkiiMlhr Mid to be 
ByiBf vaA, iodgkig fiom the uluaioo to ftm 
river DowT, ne i^ppean to have been a resi- 
dent in the eMtom pail of the coun^ of 
Cork.] 

• Literally, the cut or wounded potatoes put aside 
Ik ite's AmmL To be fcd on small potatoes* is coop 
sUsrad as tttfle short of actual starvatloii. Thw a 

damsel, in the popular song, tells her lovwp— 

- I'm none oi your Looneys. nor half-flunlshed 

Mooneys. 

That picked out aud sold the big minions [a 

tpeeiet of potato] 
T^nartkNi off Joan: the ctdiaB eat at hooM. 
mat a dip [o roHsK] 

onions." 

f It is a horrible superstition of the south of Ire> 
land, that the left hand of a corpse, if dipped into 
the chum, will make the cream produce considerably 
More butter, and of a richer and better kind, than it 
iNNikl Otherwise have done. " la the veer I 
saw a woman, who had been Btmtehended and taken 
into custody ou a charj^e of* raising cream' by means 
of a dead man's hand ; aud two hands, in a shocking 
state of putre&ction. were exhibited In evidence of 
the Uct. It was afterwards, however, proved that 
s^hands had been conveyed into the dairy by 

! noor woman, 

provo fho 

existenee of the superstition, which then oecame a 
general sttl|)eet of coBveraatku ia the ae^bouihood 



off sdk aad boBsd 



inveyec 

t psnons who wished to u^Jure tlie poor wmnan. 
But tne circumstance was sufficient to 



Maidens I sing no more in gladness 
To your meny apinniug-whoebi ; 

Join tiie keeners' vou» ot sadness. 
FiMflirwiMta] 



Bee the space witliiii my dwelling, 
'Tistlie cold blank space of death I 

Twas the biiiushee's^ voice came s — 
81owiy o ur the midnight heath. 

Keeners 1 let your voices blending. 

Long and loudly moorn my boy ; 
Through Six Countiesi proudly sending 

BoHf as gnat that Of T^ 
Ho mmm the Christmas mumaier* 

Boonding like a ball in play ; 
He was as the dancing summer. 

Bright and merry as the May. 
WhatwssiaoMonaowls s l Bilu iBs a , * 

Wliat was comfort now is none, 
Wliat was sunshine now is darkness — ^ 

My heart's music, it isgoae 1 

Thera's a grief that few eaa nsaauii^ 

AU absorbing, deep, and dfan : 

Ti« a grief makes death a pleasure 
And that grief I feel for him. 

DBric as flosratio Med DowT.| 
Where no ray can madbi Its tid^ 

So no bright beam has the power 
Through my souls cold stream to 

Did your «ras»llke holy fonataia. 
Gash wift asveMhnlag spriag SI 

Had ye voices like the mountain. 
Then my lost child ye might sing. 

KeeneiB ! let your song not feltor— 
He was as the hawthorn Ciir& 

Lowly at the Vhrgin's altar 
WiU his mother kneel in prayer. 

Player to good to calm the spirit, 

whsa tSs keea is sweetlv sun^ ; 
Death though mortal flesh lahent 

"Why shoiUd age lameat the young ? 
Twas the banshee's lonely wailing— 

Well I knew the voioe of death, 
Ob the aight-wfaid slowly sailhig 

O'er the bleak and gloomy heath. 
Through the holy mother. Mary. 

And her babe, our Saviou Uest, 
Hearts that of this world are weary**. 

ytm in toawn toAiey aud rest. 



A DINNKR IN JAMAICA. 

(JVom Tom Cringle's Log, inBtaekwotkTl Magaxime.') 
X MATURAU.Y enlarged tte dide of my ae* 
^ptaintance in the iuand, especially in ICing- 
ston, the mercantile capital ; and often does 
my heart glow within me, when the scenes I 
have witoeased in ^^hat land of fiui and IkfS 

X A spirit whidi Is snsntMenri] 

land to nve warning of osafh to eei 

loud and wailing cries. 

{ AUtenl translation.; 
vinos of MoBster. 

I Dr. Bnlttl. ia Us Hittofy ofCorK mentions, Oal 
*• about a mOe south-east of Castle Maitari* a imr 
called the Dowr breaks oot ttom a limestone toott 
after taking a subterraneous course near half a raitaa 
having its rise near Mogeely." It ha* been re- 
marked, that " the original [of tliis verse] would 
seem to have suggested to Mr. Moore the notion of 
ftat tonddng song.fai Ms huk Mtl oM n 
• As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow. 
While the tide runs in darkness aud coldness 
below,' " &c. 

5 Aholy well,orflniataio,issttppossdaavutobe 

dried up. 

aibsndoi^Mbip. 
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ap before me after 4he lapee of many 
years, under the influence of a good fire and 
• ^ass of old Madeira. Take the feUoiring 
sample of Jamaica Hij^h Jinks as one of 
many. On a certain occasion, I had gone to 
dine wifli Mr. laaee Sbbgle, an eztenalfe 
Anencen merchant, and a most estimable 
man, who considerately sent his gi^ down to 
the wbenry-wharf for roe. At six o'clock I 
airiffid at my fiitad'a mansioD, ritualed m 
tihe Qpiwr part of the town — a apaeioos, one- 
story house, overshadowed by two fine, old 
trees, and situated back from the street about 
ten yaidi : the inteifening spaee being laid 
out in a beautiful, little garden, raised consi- 
derably above the level of the adjoining 
thoroughfare, from which it was divided by a 
low parapet wall, surmoirated by a green 
painted, wocxien railing. There was a flight 
of six brick steps from the street to the gar- 
des, and you ascended from the latter to the 
iMNne itad^ which was raiaed on brick pil- 
lanty a fathom hi|^h, by another stair of eight 
broad marble slabs. The usual veranda, or 
piazza, ran along the whole fipont, beyond 
which you entered a large and lofty, bntfOiy 
dackaome hall, answering to our European 
dmwing-room, into which the bed-rooma 
opened on eodi nde. It did elrike me ait 
mat «a odd, that the prineipd room in the 
house should be a dark dungeon of a place, 
with nothing but borrowed lightk, until I 
agiiii recoUeded tiiat deifaieas and eool- 
Mtt were convertible terms within the tl0> 
pies. Advancii^ through this room, you 
entered, by a pair of folding^loors, on a very 
Iwn d eom e dining-room, ntoated in wliai^ I 
bdieve, is called a back jamb — a sort of out* 
rigger to the house, fitted all round with 
movable blinds, or jeahusies^ and open like 
a lantern to all the winds of heaven except 
the west, in which direction the main hotly 
of the house warded ofi' the sickening beams 
of the setting sun ; — and how sickening they 
are, let the weary sentries under the pillant 
of the Jamaica viceroy's house in Spanisli 
town tell, reflected as they were there from 
file hot brick walls of the palace. 

This room again communicated with the 
hack-yard, in which the negro-houses, kitchen, 
and othw offices were aituated, by a wooden 
ilair, of tte eame eltvatiott m ttiat in ftont. 
Here the table was laid for dinner, covered 
with the finest diaper, and snow-white nap- 
Idaa, and silver wine-coolers, and silver forks, 
and tee eteel, and cut glass, and eool g^ieen 
finger-glasses, with lime leaves floating 
wiuin, and tall wax-lights shaded from the 
bieeie in thin glass barrels, and an epergne 
filed widi fio««ie» villi a ftagnnt fteah- 
gathered lime in each of the small leaf-like 
branches, and saltcellars with re<l peppers in 
them, &c. &c., that made the tout ewiemble 
dm msal e^lifiitlng imaginable to a hungiy 



I found a lai^ vatkj aoaembled in the 
piaa sa and the d«k hall, to whom 1 wee In- 
troduced in due fimn. In Januuca, of all 

countries I ever was in, it is a most difficult 
matter for a stranger to ascertain the real 
namw of flie gueata «l ahadwlor party like 
the preaenty where aUliie paitieaweie inti- 
mate, there were WTOAXiy soubriiftieti amongst 
them : for instance, a highly-respectable mer- 
chant ^ tiie place, with iome fine young 
women for daughtera, l^ file way, from the 
peculiarity of a prominent front tooth, was 
generally known as the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany; wlule an equally respectable elderly 
man, with a slight touch of paralysis in his 
head, was christened Old Steady in the West, 
because he never kept liis head stiil ; so, 
•whether 80010 of the namee of the present 
party woB ml OT ficfitioiMy I itally ceanet 
tell. 

First, there was Mr. Seco, a very neat, 
genfiemanlike, little man, perfectly well- 
bred, and full of French phrases. Then 
came Mr. Eschylus Stave, a tall, raw-boned, 
wdHnformed, personage — a bit of a qols on 
occasion, hut withal a pleasant fellow. ICr. 
Isaac Shingle, mine host, a sallow, sharp, 
hatchet-iaced, small homo; butvrarm-hearted 
and kind, as I often experienced during my 
aojoum in the west, only sometimes a little 

Seppery and argumentative. Then came Mr. 
acob Bumble, a sleek, fiitj>ated Scotchman. 
Next I waa infaodueed to Mr. Alonao Smoofift- 
pele, a very handsome fellow, with an un- 
common share of natural good breeding and 
politeness. iWain I clapperclawed, accord- 
ing to file fiuihion of the countiy, a mient 
■mke of the jmlw being the Jamaica infeft- 
ment to acquaintanceship, Mr. Percales, whom 
I took for a foreign Jew some how or another, 
at first, firom hta uncommon nam^ nntil I 
heard him speak, and perceived he was an 
Englishman : iudeetl, his fresh complexion, 
very neat i)erson, aud gentlemanlike deport- 
ment, when I had time to reflect, would of 
themselves have disconnected him from all 
kindred with the sons of Levi. Then came 
a long, dark-complexioned, curly-pated, slip 
of a lad, with white teeth, and high strongly- 
marked features, considerably pitted with 
small-pox : he seemed the great promoter of 
fan and wiekednan in fiie party, and wee 
familiarl]^ addreiied aa the Don, although I 
believe his real name was Mr. Lucifer Long- 
tram. Then there was Mr. Aspen Trembly 
a ftaahJooking, pleasant, wett-infiinned man ; 
and an exce^ingly- polite old ({Mifieman, 
wearing hair- powder and a queue, ycle|)ed 
Nicodemua ; and a very devil of a little chap, 
of flia nama of Rnbiochidio, a greet a% m 
wickedness with Master Longtram ; and the 
last in this eventful history was a staid, 
sedate -looking, elderly young man, of the 
name of Onyx Stead^r, an exteniive foreign 
meichint, with a tpedes of diy cauttic raaioi- 
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nL>2M about him thai was dangerous enough. 
W« «* ^own, hmme fiMngte doing the ho* 
nimrs, confronted by Eschylas Stave, tad all 
was right, and smooth, and pleasant. 

When the second course appeared, I noticed 
tiiat the blackie, who brought in two niea, 
tender, little duckling, with the concomitant 
craen peas, both just come in leason, waa 
duidding, and grinning, and showing Ilk 
white teeth most vehemently, as he placed 
both dishes right under Jacob Bumble's 
ttoie. Shingle and Loagtiam exchanged 
MB. I Mwr Hkm mm mm oriMliiflf ^ 
WAid, and presently, as if by some precon- 
certed signal, every body asked for duck, 
duck, duck. Bumble, with whom the dish 
Hit • priflM ikvMiritt, eamd awaj «itb a 
most stem countenance, until he had got 
half through tlie second bird, when some un- 

£icai»ant recollection seemed to come over 
in^ and .hia cottBteaanea Ml; Mid lying 
back on his chair, he ^ave a deep sigh. But, 
**Mr. Bumble, that breast, if you please — 
thank' you,"— Mr. Bumble, that back, if 
yon pMaae," soceeeded each other rapidly, 
until all that remained of the last of the 
duckhngs was a beautiful little leg, which, 
under cover of the following story, Jacob can- 
nily smuggled on to hia omi jjMe. 

" Why, gentlemen, a most remarkable cir- 
cumstance happened to me whila droning' 
tat diaoar. Tea aU kaair I aa moAdum 
wd^kibmt to our friend Shingle, our premises 
heing only divided by a brick wall, about 
ei^ht ieet high. Well, my dffeiwng-foom 
vudovlooln out oa tliit wall, batvMii vhifik 
anrl the hoiuie I have my ducfc»pwi* * i — 
« Your what ?" said 1. 
My poultry -yard, as I Uke to see the 
cw a hiia i fbd awaalf; aad I was particiUarly 
admiring two beautiful ducklings which I 
had been carefully fattening for a whole 
weak*'— {here our friend's voice shook, and a 
taar gUataaad in his eye) — whan Ibtt oaa, 
and then another, jumped out of the little 
poni, and succetisively made a grab at some- 
thing which I could not see, and imme- 
dialmy began to shake their wiag% and 
struggle with their feet, as if they were 
dancing, imtil, as with one accord,-~deuce 
take me *.*' — (here ha ahnost blubbered aloud) 
— if they did not walk up the brick wall 
with all the deliberation in the world, merely 
helpioK themaelves over the top by a small 
llaff of lhair wings ; aad whaia they hnfa 
gone, none of Shingle's people know." 

" I'll trouble you for that leg, Julitis," said 
Longtram, at this juncture, to a servant, who 
whipiiad away the plala ftaas uadar BantUa'a 
arm before he could prevent him, who laahed 
after it as if it hatl been a pound of his own 
flesh. It seemed tliat Longtram, who luul 
acrived rather early, had found a fishings 
tackle in the piazza, and knowing the lucali- 
tiea of Bumble's premisesy he had, by way oC 



adding his quota to the'anteftainiiteat, Imitad 
two hooks with pieces of raw potatoes, ani 

throwing them over the wall, had, in conjunc- 
tion with JuUus the Black, hooked up the 
two duddiogi out of tiie pan, to Hm aanaa> 
ment of Squire Bumble. 

By and by, as the eveninj]^ wore on, I saw 
the Longtram lad making demonstrattons to 
%nag on a mtral drin^ in vUdi ha waa 
nobly seconded by Rubiochidio ; and I g^rieva 
to say it, I was nuways loth, nor indeed were 
any of the company. There had been a great 
deal of asirth aad IMie daring dian c r 
within proper bounds, however ; but as the 
night made upon us, we set more sail — more, 
as it turued out, than some of us had ballast 
foi^-^hen, lo ! towaida ton af 6m doek, np 
started Mr. Kschylus, to p^ve us a speech. 
His seat was at the bottom of the table, with 
the back of his chair close to the door that 
opened into tha yard ; and after he had got 
his breath out, on I forget what topic, he sat 
down, and lay back on his balanced chair, 
stietdiing aul hit kmg legs with great com- 
placency. Howerer, tiiey did nal pvoia a: 
sufficient counterpoise to his very square 
shoulders, which, obeying the laws of gravi- 
tation, daitnyed hit aqmUhrinm, and ibxmr 
him a somersault, when exit Eschylus StnMr 
Esq., head foremost, with a formidable ram- 
bk»4umble aad hurry-scurry down the back 
stepa, hit long ahankidiMpnafhw laat,andr 
clipping between us and the bnght aHMl 
like a pair of flails. However, there was no 
damage done; and after a good huigh, Sta«a*a 
own being loodaitaf al^tha Danaad Bafctoi 
chicho righted him, and ha^wd bin anoa 
more iuto his chair. 

Jocob Bumble now favoured us with n* 
song, that aonnded aa if faa M baaa h»' I 
relied up in a puncheon, and was cantando 
through tlie bung-hole; then Rubiochico 1 
sang, and the Don sang, and we all sang aud 
bumpered away$ aad Mr. Saeo got on Vba 
table, and i^^ave us the newest quadrille alep | 
and in tine, we were all becomint,'- danger- i 
uusly drank. Longtram, especially, had be- ^ 
eome uproarious beyond all bounds; an^. 
getting up from his chair, he took a short 
ruu of a step or two, and sprang right over' 
tha laUa, whereby ha smashed the epergna 
full of fruit anrl flowers, scattering the con- 
tents all about like hail, and driving a volley 
of preserved Umea like gmpeshot, in all their 
syrup aad atic Wn aw , abp into my face — a 
stray one spmning with a sloppy wfut into 
Jacob Bumble's open mouth as he sang, like • 
a musket-ball into a winter turnip ; while a 
fine^ pia w wa d pine-apple flaw iMudi on Itane 
Shingle's sharp snout, like the bursting of a 
shrapnel shell. " Hang it," hiccupped Shin- 
gle, " won't stand this any longer, by Ju^a- 
.^upiter ! Give over your practicala, LudliBr t 
Confound it, Don, give over, — do, now, yon ' 
mad, long-legged son of a gun V* 2Iaie tha 
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Doa cauglit Shingle rouiid the waist, 
fhi^piog him bodily out of his chair, canrUd 
himkicKiDf^ and spurring into the IkiII, now 
irell Ht up, and laid him on a sofa ; and then 
returning, coolly installed himself in his seat. 

In a little, we heard the squeaking of a 
pig in the street, and our friend Shingle's 
voice hieh in oath. I sallied forth to see the 
cause of the uproar, and found our hort en- 
l^aged in single combat, with a drawn sword- 
stick, that sparkled blue and bright in the 
moonbeam, his antagonist being a stroi^ 
porker, tliat be had taken fat a wmi-guai^ 
and had hemmed into a comer foi-med by the 
stair and the garden-wall, which, on being 
pressed, made a dash between his spindle- 
iludb, and fiuily ei^nied ham bAt my 
arms. I carried him back to his couch ^ain; 
and thinking it was high time to be o£^as I 
saw that Smoothpate, and Steadvi and Nioo- 
danHHyand tlw man eompeaadpart of IIm 
cov^tw, had alreadjr ahsceadadf I seized my 
hat, and made sail in the direction of the 
former's house, where I was to sleepj when 
Hiri defil Loogtmm nade up lo me. 

"Hillo, my little man-of-war, heave-to a 
bit, and take me with you. Why what it 
that ? what the deuce i> that We were at 
this time staggenng akmg under the dark 
piazza of a long line of low, wooden houses, 
«vfry now and then thundering against the 
thin boaids, or bulkheadsi that cooititute the 
side next the street, making, as we could dis- 
tinctly hear, the inmates start and snort in 
the inside} as itusy turned themselves in their. 
Mm, in Ike milraat pait of tke plana, 
there was the figure of a man, in the attitude 
of a telescope levelled on its stand, with its 
head, as it were, countersunk or morticed into 
^ VQoden partition. Tipsy as we botb were, 
Ve dapped m great surprise. 

" Hang it, Cringle," said the Don, his phi- 
losophy utterly at fault, " the tnmk of a man 
witatnkMdl HowisHuer 

"Why, Mr. Loiigtram," I replied, "this is 
o« friend Mx; Smoothpate^ oi I miatake 
grwitly," 

/'L0tniaaee,«»iaidLooglram. «Ifitbe 

Him, he used to liave a head somewhere, I 
loiow. Let me see. Oh, it is him ; — you are 
right, my boy ; and here is his head after all, 
aoi a devil of a Mie it has grown to since 
nner-time to be sure. But I know his fea- 
^»--lMdd pate — ^high forehead and cheek- 

S^ota Benc—WB wem still in the piasta, 

'here Smoothpate was unqtiestionably pre- 
sent in tiiie body, but the head was within 
tti koQse, and altogether, as I can aiouch, 
^«)d the Don's ken. 

" Where ?" said I, groping about ; — " very 
^ for deuce take me if I can see his head, 
^'hy, be has none—* phenomenon— ftmr 
and a tail, bi(t no head, as I am a gen- 
<«UD,— lively enough, too^ he ii^-4ao'l 
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seem tp miss it much." llcre poor Sqiooth^ 
^ate made a violent walloping m a vain el» 

tempt to disentangle himself. 

" Here — here. Cringle," persisted I^ng- 
tram, — " here is his head." 

" Zounds, man, don't bother I" cried 
" that is not his head, Mff hoVt it 49 hil bvt> 
end— his stem, man." 

We eould now hear shouts of laughter 
within, and a voice that I was sure belonged, 
to Master Smoothpate, begging to be released 
from the pillory he had placed himself in by 
lemoving a hoard in the wooden partition, 
end slimng it up, and then thnuiting his- 
caput from without into the interior of the 
house, to the no small amazement of the 
brown fiddler and his daughter, who itAahitv. 
ed the samsi and who \md immediately se- 
cured their prise by slipping the displaced 
board down again, wedging it firmly on the 
hack of his neck, aa if he fiid been fitted fin 
the guillotine — thua nailing him Cast, unlwi. 
he had bolted, and left his head in pawn. 

We uuw entered, and perceived it was 
really Don Akmio's flushed hut very hvod-. 
some countenance, that was grinning at us 
from where it was fixed, like a large peony 
rose stuck a^^ainst the waU. After a hearty 
laugh we relieved him; and being now joined 
by Percales, who came up in his gig, with 
Mr. Smoothpate following in his wake, we 
embarked for an airing at halft-past one in, 
the morning, Smoothpate end PereidM|lM|g*> 
tiam aqi Toi)» Cnngle. 



VODSRATION. 

Ownn FsLTBAM w&j9>^ Nothing malen 

||ieatness last like the moderate use of autho* 
rity. Haughty and violent minds never bless 
their owners with a settled peace. Men come 
down by domineering. He that is lifted to 
sudden preferment, had need be much mote 
careful of his actions than he that hath en- 
joyed it long, a it be not a wouder, it is yet 
afoange; and aU strangen we obswve more 
strictly than we do those that have dwdft 
among us. Men observe fresh authority, to 
inform themselves how to tnist It is good 
that the advanced man remember to retain, 
the same humiUty that he had before his rise : 
and let him look back to the good intentions 
that sojourned with him in his low estate. 
Common^, we think ishm of worthy deeds ; 
which we promise ourselves to do, if we had 
hut means. But when that means oomes, we 
forget lAat we tiumght, and piactiietiMi esn- 
tra^. Whosoever comae to pbto film n 
mean being, had need have so much more • 
virtue as will make good his want of blood. 
Ifohility will check al file lei^ of a low nan. 
A round heart will fasten friends ; and link 
men to thee in the chains of knre. Aadhe> .- 
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tiefS it, thou wilt find those friendg firmetit, 
(UiOD^iiotiiMMfti) Hut thy virtues purchase 
thee, niwewill love thee, when thou art 
but man again : whereas those that are won 
without desert, will also be lost without a 
came. Smooflnifln ileelineth envy. It ia 
iMlter to descend a little from state, than as- 
sume any thing that may seem above it. It 
is not safe to teuter authority. Pnda in- 
cieaMtib enemiai ; but it puts our ftianda to 
flight. It was a just quip, that a proud car- 
dinal had from a friend, that, upon his elec- 
tion, went to Koine ou purpose to see him ; 
iHlOM^ finding his behaviour stretched all to 
pride and state, departed, and made him a 
mourning suit, wherein next day he cam* 
again to visit him ; who addngf tna canse of 
& blacks, was answered, it was for the death 
of humility, which die<l in him, when he was 
elected cardinal. Authority displays the man. 
"Whatsoever opinion in the wmd thy fininer 
virtues have gained thee, is now under ft pry 
that will condemn it, if they slack here. The 
way to make honour last, is to do by it as 
men dobyridi jewds; not eneommon them 
to every-day eye : but case them up, and wear 
them but on festivals. And, be not too glo- 
rious at first ; it will send men to too much 
apedation, winch when they fail of, will 
turn to neglect. Thou hadst letter show 
thyself by a little at once ; than, in a windy 
ostentation, pour out thyself togeflier: so, 
Ihatnapeel thou gainestwill be more per- 
manent, though it be not got in such haste. 
Some profit thou mayest make of thinking 
from whence thou earnest He tiiat beam 
that M. in his mind, will be more wa^ how 
he trench upon those that were once above 
him. It was the admonition of the dying 
Otho to Cocceiat : Neitiiar too much to re> 
member, nor altt^thor to forget, that Caesar 
was his uncle. When we look on ourselves 
in the shine of prosperity, we are apt for the 
poffandaeom. When we tluiik not on it at 
all, we are likely to be much irabased. An 
estate evened with these thoughts endureth : 
our advancement is many times from fortune ; 
4»ur moderation in it ia that which she can 
never give nor deprive us of In what con- 
dition aoever X live, I would neither bite nor 
finm.** W.G.C. 

Secret Dispatches .—Thinng the Sung dy- 
nasty, about A.D. 1(M)0, militarj' officers m 
China used to make a ball of wax, and in- 
doM in it flmr secret diapalehfla. To this 
sort of letter they gave the name of La shoo, 
*< wax letter or La peaoUf " wax memo- 
rial.' We do not remember to have- read 
any where else of such a method of sending 
secret documents, which at the same time 
yftte water*pTOof. Fbrnanoo. 



Prwmte « in /afiNM.**~A pmUeot oTtbe 

parliament of Paris, presenting an address to 
the Duke of Burj^nindy, then an infant, said, 
" We come, prince, to ofier you our respects ; 
our cfaiUien will give you their BecvieM." 

Tke JHaHe Elephant. — ^M. Guvier iifi 
that the Asiatic elephant is fifteen or sixteen 
feet high. This apjiears to be an error : ele- 
phants in India rarely, if ever, esceed deven 
fbet in height 

j4 King's fford should he always sacred. 
— John I., King of France, being advised to 
break a treaty he had lately made, *'No,'' 
replied he ; '* though tinceiity and tnifli wen 
abandoned by all mankind, they should still 
find an aijlum in the breast of kings.^ 

TUOKAS GlI.I.. 

Spectacles. — Much has been written re* 
spectingthe superiority of pebblMevar flbaies; 
hut their actual siiperiority conKista only in 
this, that they are much less liable to be 
broken or scratched, and so may be carried 
in the pocket without a case ; for wluflh con* 
venience they cost above four times as much 
as glasses. It is, indeed, impossible to poiut 
out any difference between good pebbles aad 
good glawMi 6WK», an Me Bjfe, 

Tl^ Ejfe. — ^The use of shades and bsnd- 
i^pes on every trifling affection of the ej'e, is 
an evil that cannot be too strongly re|^- 
bated ; ibr the action of light and anr bong 

thus excluded, and the organ rigidly com- 
pressed, ophthalmia, and even total blind- 
ness, is not unfrequently the con8«quenoe of 
what being peihapa merely a slight flow of 

humour, or a little extravasated blood, would 
have subsided in a few days, if judiciously 
treated, or even if left to itself. — IbitL 

Origin of the name MueSn. — The city of 

Mosul, formerly the capital of Mesopotamia, 
stands upon the right or western bank of the 
Tigris, opposite to the site of ancient Nine- 
Teh. <<Aa thoM dothi of gold and sitk 
which we, the Venetians, (says Marco Polo,) 
call muslins, are of the manufacture of Mosul. " 
It is not improbable that the city of Moiiul 
being at that time one the greatest entre- 
pots of eastern commerce, may have j^iven 
the apj)ellation to various productions of the 
loom conveyed from thence to the Mediter- 
mnean. Imtdi. 

How many amusing and ridiculous scenes 
should we witness in this world, if each pair 
of men that secretly laugh at each other, 
wen to laugh at each other akmi, 

Innbs. 

Dress is a foolish thing, and JOt it ia not 

fooUsh to be well dressed. I. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF BAMPFYLDK MOORE CAREW. 

{From a Sketch, by a Corretpondent.') 



Ths searchers after eccentric biopp-aphy have 
long since exalted BampfyUle Moore Carew 
to a niclM of llieir idod PsatlMoii. His 
title " the King of the Beg^rs " entitles 
him to their recollection, and the hours which 
flie reading of his royal vagaries have whiled 
mnif W9» mihaps among the pleasantest of 
their early days, especially if they displayed 
an inordinate appetite for adventure. Carew 's 
memoirs are not half so much read in this as 
they w«m in <h«1a«t century ; and. probably, 
the present generation lose little by neglect 
oFthis extraordinary biography. Nevettheleis, 
80 long as records of eccentiiaty aie cheriili- 
ed, the vagiaat life of Carair will have iti 
■dmirers. 

The Cut represents Bickleiffh Manor- 
house, near Tiverton, in Deronthire, where 
Bampfylde Ifbqn Cikrew was bom in July, 
1693. He was descended from the ancient 
Cunily of the Carews, one of whom, Qeorse 
Cneir, Earl of Toteess, Mfved under ffie 
Snl of Eases, in Queen Elizabeth's expedi- 
tion against Cadiz. Bampfylde's father was 
many years rector of Bickieigh. His christ- 
CBine was a grand event for the West of 
Xngnuid gentry, and he was named after his 
godfather, the Hon. Hugh BampfyUle, and 
the Hon. Major Moore. The family of the 



Carews resided in the manor-house at Bick- 
ieigh, and in the early part of the present 
oentiny, seven eighths of the lofdAip of the 
hundred, manor, and borou^ of l^veiton^ 
belonged to a descendant, Sir Thomas Carew, 
Bart, of Haccombe, Devon. The manor- 
houso in the Bnmving appears to be » d0> 
caying vestige ofthc capaciuusi mansion stj^B 
of the Elizabethan age ; and, with clustering 
foliage about its walls, and weeds clinging to 
the angles, it presents aHogelher a pie* 
turesque ruin. 

Carew, as the reader must recollect, was 
sent to Tiverton school, where his hopeful 
acquaintance with " yoimg gentlemen of tfw 
best rank and fortune " led to the chase of 
Colonel Nutcombe's fine deer with a collar 
about its neck : and the fear of being punish- 
ed for tiiis truant sport induced Carew and 
his companions to visit the Brick ale-house, 
where they joined *' a society of gipsies.** 
The charaeten and disgtuaes of his subse- 
quent vagrancy must be left to his biographer, 
with the achievements by which he raised 
himself to the digniW of " King of the 
Beggars," a title, by the way, not extinct in 
these days. We can only add that Careir 
died July 6, IT'^^J), in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, and the «>Oth year of his travels. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE STALK 

OF WHEAT, &c. 
" Whkn the grain of wheat, (says Sturm,) has 
been some time in the ground it shoots up 
VHids a stalk, «liid& naes perpendicularly, 
but onljr glows slowfy, that the wheat may 
have time to ripen. It is for very wise 
reasons that it grows four or five feet hig^h, 
in Older to preserve flie gnm fiom the mois- 
ture of the ground, whicn would rot it. The 
height of the stalk contributes also to the 
depuration of the nourishing juices which 
flie root conveys to it; and its roond tatm 
assists this operation; for, by that means the 
heat penetrates equally into every part of the 
stem. But how is it ^>ussible that so slender 
• stalk can auppoit ttseir, and bear up its 
fruitful head without sinking imder the 
weight, or without being beaten down] by a 
breath of wind P The Creator guarded 
as^st fliis inconvenience in the formatioii 
of the stem. He furnished it with four very 
strong knots, which in some measure serve 
as screws, strengthening it, without taking 
fioita it the power of bending. The con- 
struction of these knots alone shows the great* 
est wisdom. Like a veiy fine sieve they axe 
full of holes, and through these orifices flie 
juices rise up, and the heat of the sun pene- 
trates into them. The heat attenuates the 
juices which collect therej and purifies themj 
D¥ makiiig tiiem pass tiuongh a sort of neve. 
Ihe stalk is liable to be beaten <low a by sturnoa 
and heavy showers of rain, but its not being 
thick secures it. It is flexible enough to 
bend nithoot breaking. Vram ont tibe dAti 
item tiieie shoot others not so Ugh, as well 
as leaves, which collecting drops of rain and 
dew, furnish the plant with the nutritive 
Jtdees it reqtuiei. In the mean time, the 
p^in, that essential part of the plant, forma 
itself by degrees. To preserve these tender 
sprouts from the accidents and dangers 
i^di might dMtroy them at the inataitfof 
their birth, the two upper leaves of the stalk 
imite closely at the top, both to preserve the 
ear of corn, and to draw to it the nourishing 
jmces* Bat aa soon aatiie stem is formed 
enough to support the grain of itself with 
proper juices, ^e leaves gradually dry and 
drop 0% that none may have anything more 
than necessary to nourish it. When tibda 
scaffolding is removed, the edifice appears in 
full beauty. The bearded com waves grace- 
fully, and its points serve for ornament as 
WW. as defence against the birds. Refreshed 
with gentle rains, it thrives till the appointed 
time, giving the tanner fine ho^, and grow- 
ing every day more yellow, ttH nnking at 
last under the weight of its richea, it benda 
its head of itself to the sickle." 

Miller enumerates thirteen species of 
frbeai^* of all these sorts, (he says,) culti- 



vated in thia conntfy, the eane isAm^ ii 

chiefly preserved, as it has a larger ear and a 
fuller grain than any other : but the seeds of 
all should be annually changed ; for if they 
ase sown on the same farm, thf^ will not 
succeed so well as when the aeed is bno^ 
from a distant country." 

In Hertfordshire, the rivit, or beaiM, 
ia the common sort on the clays and strong 
loams about Sawbridgeworth. About St. 
Alban's, iAiy'« Stoui, which has the ens 
growing with ftor seta of-kemeis, is modi 
aown; also about Hitchin, where it was dis- 
covered by a poor labourer who gathered a 
lew ears. It is said to yield well. It is not 
weU known ftqm what eountrf wheat «ii 
first introduced into this. It is indigenous 
in Little Tartary and Siberia^ where it still 
grows without culture. P. T. W. 

By way of rider to our Correspondent's 
Notes, we may add that Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, the British consul at Caraccas, has 
lately forwarded to this country a small supply 
of the Victoria wheat, so much extolled for 
its p ro d nctifenaaa, and die short period n- 
quired for its growth. According to Hum- 
boldt, the produce of this wheat at La Vic- 
toria, is from 2,160 to 2,560 lbs. per English 
acr^ wh9e in Ftamce^ the produce of wheat 
from an equal space does not exceed 800 to 
960 lbs. Should it retain the prooertv of 
early maturity, for which it is remanable in 
the ctihn hemisphere, a crop of Vidon 
wheat, sown on the 1 oth of February, would 
be ready for the sickle on May 1 ; and if 
threshed, and resown on the 15UiofBfay,» 
second crop might be reaped on the 29th of 
July * — But, surely our climate pndudeicll 
such golden eiipectations. 

REFORMATION EPITAPH. 

(To tfu- Editor.) 
When travelling through Scotland this sum* 
mer, I went to see the tombstones in Moidnric 
Churchyard, Ayrshire. I was much interested 
with the inscription on one of them, which I 
with difficulty transcribed, as it is nearly ob- 
Utnled by decay. Hie fbUowing is a copy : 

Here lies John Smith 
who was shot by Qol- 
Buchan and the laird 
of Lee Feb. 1685. 
For hit adherence to the 
word of God and Scot" 
land's covenanted w- 
ork of roformatioD, 
Rev. IS. u. Brected in the 
178l.'» 



ThsraMenow 
m Britain. 



iqwaids oC8W fsilsliai sad sob* 



Epitaph. 

When proud apostates 
didabjuie8c«£iiiad*B 
VBAmnation pure And 
fiU'd this land with neij- 
ury and all sorts of lu- 
iquity Such as wouhl uot 
wIfliliMm eooqpljr Tkey p» 
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wort* with hue and 
my* I In the flight 
WMOvertAM AAdfl» 
r the truth by thaoi 
was slatn '* 

ViiMdcnorScottnh Hiiftoiy, it is netd. 

Ihs to say, that the name of the laird of Lee 
was Lockart, and that Lee House is at pre- 
sent the country residence of the Lockart 
km)j: that it is at this beautifid place, 
on the banks of the Clyde, when the " Lee 
ftony** ia Itept 

VROFBSSION 0» A NUN. 

(Firm JMTs OtMrmtitma — Itaj^.") 

Amoro the ioalihilioiii of the Benaa Catho- 
lic Mth, monasteries form a conspicuous 
featuie. It is impossible, I think, to retlect 
W the state of beings thus cut off from all 
Ike todal tiw of Uib^ wHhout a sensatioo of 
mdaocholy; a sensation which is more 
especially awakened to the situation of female 
voteies, their stricter rules, and more unin- 
tmupled sedusioiii separating them from 
the world by stronger baiiien than those 
oppmed to the otixer sex. 

The profession of a young nun can hardly 
Is witeMSd without exciting feelings of 
strong emotion. To behold a being in the 
early dawn of youth, about to forsake the 
woai, while its ioys alone aw painted to tiie 
imagination ; and sorrow, Jfot untasted, ssems 
far distant — to see her, with solemn vows, 
cross that thieshold, which may not again 
bs lepened, and which sepsiates her tat 
ika from all those scenes that give interest, 
sumI delight, and joy to life — to imagine her 
in the lonely cell tliat is to rephice the beauty 
■■1 the giandeur of Dalan, presents a picinn 
that must fill the mind with poweriul ieel* 
ings of sadness. 

Such is the illusion, such the sensation 
inspiied by llie a uleaM i seene, that I bdievo 
flttt he whobe &ith hallows, w he whom a 
different persuasion leads to deplore, the 
ucrifice, will yet, for the moment, behold it 
vitte^eBootioii. 

The mind, if not more than usually cold, 
will with difHadty suppress the tear that 
nahes from the heart, when contemplating, 
ia pMpaetbi^ bng li^less life whidi 
lies spr^ out, in an unvarying form, before 
hx who is thus, for the last time, surrounded 
by a busy throne, and adorned with a splen- 
dour thai seema out to aaoek her ftlSi 

The convent in which we were now to 
behold this ceremony belongs to an austere 
erier, styled " Lume lacra,^* having severe 
wp ihti sae , aofttcing lilenee and eonlSDi- 
plation. 

ftae of their symbols resembles the ancient 
(ViMi of the Vestal Vimns ; like them, 
^aie enjoined to watch coatimially over 
*b neied laasp, burning $ot ov«r. The 
L2 



eoBtome of ttiia eoimmBity dfifiirs essentially 
from that usually wom, aad is singularly 
beautiful and picturesque; but, while it 
pleases the eye, it covers an ascetic severity, 
tiieir waisi Being grasped, under tha gai^ 
ment, by an inn giidle^ whSeh i» aovac 
loosened. 

It appeared that the fortunes of the fair 
being who waalhiadaf to take tha veil, had 

been marked by events so full of sorrow, that 
her story, which was told in whispers by 
those assmbled, was not listened to without 
the deepest ensolion. Ghcumslaneea of tha 
most am-cting nature had driven her to seek 
shelter in a sanctuary, where the afflicted 
may weep iu silence, and where, if sorrow 
b not assuaged, its tean are hiddmi. 

All awaited the moment of her entrance 
with anxious impatience, and on her appear- 
ance every eye was directed towards her with 
an expression of the deepest interest Splen- 
didly adorned, as is customar}' on these occa- 
sions, and attended by a female friend of 
hi^h rtmk, she slowly advanced to the seat 
assigned her near the altar. Her fine fonm 
rose above the middle stature, a gentle bend 
marked her contour, but it seemed as the 
yielding of a ftdhig flower ; her deep blue 
eyes, which were occasionallv in pious awa 
raised to Heaven, and her Ioti^^, dark eye- 
lashes, ^ve life to a beautiful countenance 
on which resignation seemed pottreyed. 
The places allotted to ill as being strangers, 
whom the Italians never fail to distinguish 
by the most courteous manners, were such 
aa aot only to enaUo aa to view flia white 
eenmoay, but to contemplate the featonasiid 
expression of this interesting being. 

She was the only child of doting parents; 
hot while their afiwted spirit fbnadfentia 
the taais which coursed over cheeks chlUed 
by sorrow, they yet beheld their treasure 
about to be for ever separated from them, 
with that resignatioB wmch fuety inspires, 
while yielding to a sacrifice made to Heaven* 
The ceremony now begun, the priest pro- 
nounced a discourse, and the other obser- 
vances proceeded in the asqal tnek. 

At length the solemn nuMnent approached 
which was to bind her vows to Heaven. She 
arose, and stood a few moments before the 
altar; when suddenly, yet with noiseless 
action, she sank extended on the marble 
floor, and instantly the long black pall was 
thrown over her. Every heart seemed to 
riindder, and a momenlary pause ensued; 
when the deep silence was broken, by the 
low tones of the organ, accompanied by soft 
and beautitol ftmalo voiees, singing the ser- 
viea of ttie dead (the requiem.) li^e sound 
gently swelled in the air, and as the harmo- 
nious volume became more powerful, the 
deep droidi heli al iatsnala sonadad with 
a loud clamour, excitiag a niBBd ft^ag of 
agitatioa aad giaodeor* 
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Thuii woe tW iHtnt exfinwioii of Am 

•motion which thrilled throuj^h every heart. 
This solemn music continued long, and still 
fell mournfully on the ear ; and yet seraphic 
M in wAtned tonat, and as it were receding; 
in the distance, it g'. ntly sank into silence. 
The young novice wa^i then raised, and ad- 
vancing towards the priest, she bent dowui 
kneeling at hit feet, while ka cut a lock of 
her hair, as a tj-pe of the ceromnny that was 
to deprive her of this, to her no longer valued^ 
ornament. Iler attendant tben daspoiled ker 
of the rich jewels witk wjiieh die waa adem- 
ed ; her splendid upper vesture was thrown 
off, and replaced by a monastic garment; 
her long tresses bound up, ker templea covered 
with Ilur linen ; the white crown, emblem 
of innocence, fixed on her head| and the 
crucifix placed in her hands. 
, . Thea ktteeling low once more before the 
altar^ alie uttered^her leak vow to Heaven ; at 
which moment the orjiran and choristers burst 
forth in loud shouts of triumph, and in the 
aame ioitiuit the cannon mm St Angdo 
gave ootiee that ker aoknui vowi were legia- 
tered. 

• Hie ceremony. finiKhed, she . arose and 
attended in proeeiaion, {Rooeeded towarda a 

inde iron^te, dividing the church from the 
monastery, which, oi^ning wide, displayed a 
small chapel beautifully illuminated; a 
fkouiaiid li^ta eked a brilliant lustre, whose 
lenstkened gleams seemed sinking into 
da»nes8, as they shot through the long 
perspective of the distant aisle. In the fore 
ground, in a blazing focus of li^ht, stood an 
altar, from which, in a divided hne, the nuns 
of the community were seen, each holding a 
lugs, burning, wax taper. They seemed to 
ke diapoeedin order of seniority, and the two 
youngest were still adorned with the white 
crown, as being in the first week of their 
novitiate. 

Both seemed in early youth, and tkeir 

cheeks, yet unpaled by monastic vigils, 
bloomed with a .brightened tint, while their 
eyes sparkled, and a Mnile ■eemed atruggling 
vritfi the solemnity of the moment, in expres- 
sion of their innocent delight in beholding 
the approach of her who had that day ofiiired 
up ker vows, and become one of ttie comnni- 

e others stood in succession, with looks 
more subdued, pale, mild, collected, the head 
l^cntly bending toward ttie eaitk in contein* 
plation. The procession stopped at the 
threshold of the church, when the young 
nun was received and embraced by the Lady 
Abbna, wko, leading ker onwarda, waa foj* 
lowe<l in procession by the nuns, oick bear- 
ing her lighted torch. 

It might be the brilliant light shed on the 
■urrounding objects, or the momentaiy charm 
lent by enthusiasm, that dangerous spirit of 
the mind deceiving the eye and the heart, 



wkick gave to these fiur beingi a laaeinatiflB 

more than real ; but such were my feelings, 
so fixed my attention, that when their forms 
faded from my view, when the gate waa 
closed, and I turned again towards the boq^ 
throng and crowded street, I felt a heaviMM 
of heart, even to pain, weigh upon me. 



Bimiflii anuf una* 

" Every man has a name ; and every man, if 
his attention should happen to be turned in 
that direction, must feel some ciurionity to 
Imow of vHukt that name is significant, and 
how it originated.** The rude aboriginal i» 
habitants of this country, our Celtic ancestors, 
no doubt distinguished each other by 8in|(le 
appellatiana,. as thsy were, in all pioliabilil)r, 
not sufficiently munerofia .to require more; 
some few of these remain, even now, in parts 
of the country where remains of the Celtic 
language may still be kr«ced eock aa Caini, 
signif) ing a sepulchral hill ; Benn, a promon- 
toiy ; Gillies, a servant ; Braithwaite, a steep 
inciosiue; Glynn, a valley ; Linn, a mountain 
fltreanf ; GaUan, a key; Doity, aaue^, nice ; 
Douce, sober, wise ; I)oylt, stupid ; Kldritch, 
ghastly ; Fell, keen, biting ; Pen, succeaiful, 
&c. &c. t 

Tke Ronans, during their p o oe e ae i on of 
Britain, with the proud feelings of conqueron, 
held themselves sdoof from the inhabitants of 
the country, and consequently few of their 
names can be traced amongst us. We now 
and then meet with one, such as Felix, Marcus, 
Julius, Cams, Csesar, and some few others; 
the last, Cfiesar, was perphaps given in deti- 
mon to some one posssssed of flie op p oaii e 
qualities to his great namesake. 

From the time when the Saxons were in- 
vited over and settled in this countiy, the 
subject of British unuunes becomes curious 
and interesting-. These people, who brought 
their names, language, habits, and institutMHis 
with them, obtained suck comiilete possession 
of the island that, from the period of their 
arrival, all record of the original inhabitants 
vanishes from the page of history. . Manv of 
tkem were, no doubt, extirpated, and often 
so completely mixed up witk the new occu- 
piers of the land, as to become no longer dis- 
tinguishable as a people. In proof of this, , 
many of our ainiaines at tke present time i 
have a Qritisk orCeltie termination affind to ' 
a Saxon name. Some few Danish names ' 
may also be traced, particularly along our ' 
eastern coasts, derivea fimn Ike maiauden 
of that nation during their occasional settle- 
ments in this country. It is astonishing that, 
after the complete conquest of the kingdom 
by tke Komans in after times, so few purely 
Norman simames should he found amongst 
us ; and the universal prevalence of Saxon 
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appellations at the present day, proven how 
esiieutiiiily the people remained the same 
under the sway of their foreign masters, and 
bow little they assimilated with them. Iiulefd 
for a ronsiderable period it appears that the 
names, language, and manners of the Nor- 
mans spread only among the higher classes 
of society. Several celebrated linguists* have 
discovered a similarity between the Saxou, 
Danish, and Norman languages, the last 
having been, like the two others, originally of 
a Teutonic race, though assimilated, iu later 
times, to the French^ &om the proximity of 
dMW who wpiAB a to their Gallic nei^ihoun. 
" Our present list of English simames, tiieie- 
fore, is principally Saxon or Teutonic, with 
sume British, paxtly iu a sitnulo and partly iu 
a compounded state, a few rveaeh and a im 
foreign names, imported by occasional set- 
tlers.** By far the larger class of English 
umames at this day is derived from the 
Binns of comitrieB, towns, or lesidenees; 
indeed the Saxons appear to have deduced 
most of theirs from this source ; as York, 
Cheshire, Worth, Milton, Ireland, &c. Those 
«f tins kind may be distinguished by their 
various terminations, and a little attetitiun 
will then deiiu'.istrate how very geueraUy 
they prevail amongst us. 

Knt aie fliose ending in /on, — as Nottotty 
the north town ; Preston, the Sheriff town ; 
Langton, the long town, &c. This is a family 
of a numerous progeny, and members of it 
will recur to the recollection of all of us. 
Those ending in wich, meaning a town at 
the oiouth of a river, and sometimes only a 
tewa, we must suppose to be of near kin to 
fte above, — as Sandwich, the town on ;the 
sand J Hardwich, the strong town ; Nantwich, 
the town of the vall^, && Then follow those 
idio dents tibdv names fiNmi villages, saeh u 
Winthorpe, the village of furse : HillthorpS) 
the village of the hill ; and all our other ac- 
quaintance terminating in thorpe. Claiming 
osttohood witib tiisie am IliOBe, again, who 
write ^am, signi^png a hamlet, as the last 
pliable of their names; such as Pelham, 
M a nhflm, Graham, Famham, with hundreds 
flfeflicn. 

Those names ending in woodj — as Hazle- 
•ood, the wood of hazles; Elmwood, the 
Wood of elms, &c.j and others terminating iu 
lAsw, nusninK a small w6od, as Femshaw, 
tte shaw of fern, &c. ; with those taking 
•lurf, a thicket, as their last syllable, as 
WoodmfF, Lendruff,&c, may be considered 
Mfimning one fiunily of this dass. 

AU such whose names tei-minate in irig^ 
Ugnifying a swampy bottom, may here claim 
> place; as Deeping, the deep itig ; Wilding, 
^ uneoitivatod , ftie.; abo uose ending 

• See ihc Paper on this sabjL-ct read before the 
Literary and Fhilosophical Society of Liverpool, by 
Mr. Merritt, a Kentleman to whom the writer of this 
•wwcQMidatable obUfstlouliNr OHUiy esceUent idess 



in den, (laic, don^ or dell, a small or deep 
valley ; as Wai-den, Duvedale, Uomdon, &c. 

Those imding in ie^f, lea, or iS^, a psurfure, 
may next come t'orward and boast of Saxou 
origin, as Netherley, the lower field ; Hauley, 
the field of the haven, &c. \ us may al»o kuch 
as Affix holm to any other syllable, as Biun^ 
holm, the hill of the river; DuiUiohn, ^« 
hill of the fortress, &c. 

We may enumerate in this class, likewisei 
all names terminating in hiUj as Churchill, 
Faruhill (sometimes written Farnell), &c. j 
such as eud iu steady a home, — as Hougli- 
slesd, Winstead, and others ; also such ai 
take for their last syllable comber a valley ; 
gnrth, an inclosed place ; rmld, a stony ridge ; 
cockf a hillock ; coates, a fold ; stoWf a place 
or seat ; graves^ a ward ; siethy tfie bank of 
a river; Mtsatte, a pasture; hi^st, a mea- 
dow ; and many others which it would be 
tedious to enumerate. We must be content 
with having mentioned the principal of them. 

The names of our nobility were mostty of 
this class in ancient times, and were purely 
Norman French, many of them being derived 
lirom districts or towns in Normandy orFmnee $ 
as Beaufort, Montapie, Nugent, Russell, or 
iiousselle, &c. Camden, in his " Remains,** 
says that there is scarcely u village in Nor- 
mandy that has not given its name to some 
of our great families, which proves how ter- 
ribly our poor country must have been inun- 
dated with foreigners atler the Conquest, and 
how deplorably the inhabitants must have 
been stripped of their property to enrich the 
new-comers. Some of our nobility at the 
present day also derive their family names 
Horn foreign occupations or trades, as Holy- 
neux, Grosvenor, &c. " Many of them, how- 
ever, still bear Saxon names, which shows 
tiiat, after the Conquest, some of the old 
fiimilies retained their dignity, and that some 
were ennobled. f 

We will uext take those names which are 
derived from the parent, and whidi were un- 
donbtodly of veiy early adoption. Many of 
these were taken from " contractions, dimi- 
nutives, or familiar appellatives of Christian 
names,** as Wihion, Watson, Ndson, and a 
myriad of others. A great many were also 
taken from regular Christian names, as John- 
son, Jacobson, Richardson, Wilhamson, &c. 
The Saiom epitihet kin or km», expressive of 
littleness or infamy, was also af!ixed to many 
Christian names, as Wilkins, little Will; 
Tomkius, Uttle Tom; and this appellative 
was transmitted to the next geneFation as 
Wilkinson, the son of little \\ ill ; Tomkin- 
son, the son of Uttle Tom, &c. In Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, many families have Fitz, 
O, Blac, and Ap, affiiced to their names, to 
express the same idea ; as Fitzwilliam, the 
son of William ; O'Dogherty, the sou of 
Dogherty ; Mac Donald, the son of Donald ^ 
t See Mr. Menitl's Paper. 
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Ap Rin, contracted into Prin; Ap Howel, 
into Powel, &c. In many parts of England 
sund WsIm a distinction has been made be- 
tween the names of the father and son by 
simply adding s, and sometimes es, to that 
of the former ; as Evans, Roberts, HugheSy 
Williams, &c. 

The thinl class of British simames mtf 
be said to consist of those derived from trades 
€r occupations, and in » coimtiy like this, it 
may be supposed that this tree spfeads £ur 
and wide ; as its branches may be considered 
all such apueilatives as Smith, Bakerj BreweT, 
Tulor. Tlw move vmBal add eoramon the 
calling eiqiraisadf ffae move ancient, in all 
psobability, was its appropriation. Thus we 
may observe that the Fleteheis, or makers of 
axnma; die Websters, the Weams, Ihe 
Maaimti and aome others, though common 
amonf^t us, are not of such constant occur- 
lence as those of the move simple trades. 

It is a remarkable &et, b«tt s fiwt nem* 
theless, that the names of arts or trades in- 
trodnced in later times have not been adopted 
as family appellatives j we never hear of Mr. 
Jeweller, Mr. Bngmfer, Mr. Arehitee^ fte* 

It has also been remarked that though we 
have Clerk and Leech to designate two of 
the learned professions, we have none to ex- 
pieas lawyer. But the word Clerk waa abaii- 
dantly employed, especially in the north, to 
express lawyer as well as priest, and this may 
account lor the eiitreme frequency of this 
nroame.'* 

We will next consider those names given 
to their owners originally for some quality or 
supposed attribute ; a feeling of respect seems 
aometimes to have dictated these, as bestow- 
ing a merite<l distinction ; such are those of 
Bright, Good, Wise, Fair, Hardy, Worthy, 
and many more. Sometimes derision app^rs 
to have pointed her finger at certain indiviw^ 
duals by attaching to them such appellations 
as Cruickshanks, Longbottom, Clodpole, &c. 
OOiefs seem to indicate a certein disposHioti 
of mind or character ; as Gotobed (adesii able 
name to be called by at the close of a dull 
November day,) Younghusband, Wellbeloved, 
Scattergood, uoodenough, Cleverley, and 
some other odd compounds, that cause us ta 
smilf when they occur in the daily intercourse 
of life. Dr. Murray, who has gone deeper 
faito fiie subject oi ])roper names than nroet 
other writers, decidedly thinks that those of 
this class are more ancient than any other, as 
the evident qualities of mind or body would 
fbmish the first distinetive epithets amoo^ 
all eariy tribes or nations. The veil of mys- 
tery hangs over the origin of all things ; but 
certainly, a controversy on the antiquity of 
English proper names would be most amusmp, 
and would besides possess the valuable pro- 
perty of lasting out the lives of the contro- 
versialists, and of leaving each jmrty crowned 
with the wwaHi of eon^aw^ in liia ervn eati- 



mation, at the close, for who could decids 
between them, or say to wlumi the nctoqf 

belonged ? 

The fifth class of simames is derived from 
natural objects or productions, chteflysni> 
mala, fruit, vegetables, flowers, See. Tbsm 
weae doubtless originally «}n(erred from some 
supposed analogy between the individual and 
the obiect which sumdied the designation j 
and if this be admitted, we moat aamoia 
that the first possessors of the names of jUmi 
Panther, Bull, and Bear, would be avoided 
for their ferocity; while we must confess that 
vilii tte original fiomly of tiM 8kail(% (wnr 
mostly written Stark,) we woidd nfliarkMe 
left a P.P. C. card than have sent one of 
invitation. Then what opinion muat be 
fmrnsd of the first Liaavda, FtisDia, Wenafe% 
Badgers, Tadpoles, and Cats ? The primitive 
Lambs, Hares, Coneys, Harts, Partridgei, 
Doves, Goldfinches, Pointers, and Beagles, 
were, on the eentwiy, no deobt dtatingnisiiwl 
for tiieir gentleness and other agreeable or 
serviceable qualities. All social intercourse 
with the first Snows and Frosts we must 
imagine to hawe bean of a mUt lepdKng 
natiue : while that with the eiiginal Springs, 
Summerfields, Honeymen, and Goodales, 
must have been equally agreeable and in< 
mting, nwnaBBaef Baaa^noiraoeoBBdiBn, 
M e can only imagine to have been first be- 
stowed on some fair maiden of surpassing 
beauty; and our aucestors were surely too 
gallant to attach such appellations as those 
of Lily, Hyacinth, Primrose, Hawthorn, or 
Roseberry, to any other but the fair sex. For 
the same reason we may conjecture tliat the 
first Peadiea, Melons, Pinee, Qagea, and 
Plumtrees were females. The names of Hawk, 
Leopard, and some others, inspire us with no 
agreeable ideas of their original possessors; 
while we natnnUy suppose pertness or mng- 
nificance to have marked the first Sparrows, 
Starlings, Flounders, Whitings, and Smelts. 

There are some English sinuunieBthat can* 
not be comprised in either of the above dassea. 
These are mostly monosyllabic, of which it is 
difficult to trace the e^nology, partly from 
flie change which orthography Baa nndoB* 
gone since the d&ys of early civiliaalioin, and 
partly from the wonls having become so ob- 
solete as to elude the efforts of the most io- 
dnalriona xeseardi. If tfaay eoold be ano* 
cessfully investigated, it is generally supposed 
that they could be referred to one of the fifO 
classes enumerated in this paper. 

Names domed fiom dignified tiflea, an^ 
as King, Prince, Duke, Bishop, Earl, 
have been the subject of some contention. 
Camden thinks that many names of this 
Undveie taken fiom flie deviee in tteab> 
morial bearings of partioilar families, and 
were borne by their servants and dependents ; 
and this seems probable, for it is not likely 
that dignitaiiea ihamaelves would bn ttwp 
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c«Uedy u ihtf were always dittinguithed hf 
flHir proper titles. They might sometimesy 

however, nave been fpvcn in derision to indi- 
viduals who were ostentatious or assuming. 

On taking promiscuously a hundred names 
fion a General Directory, Mr. Merritt found 
ibe proportion of the diffident classes to be 
as follows : — 
Names of countries. towDS, or vfllagcs • • 48 
Attlibates, qualities, or »t»ltwtii^ ... 19 
iVides or professions .-.--.-14 

PUronymics 9 

Vatoral objects ur productions .... ^ 
Hot compaedia any of flw above ... 8 

15 

No trace can *be found in this country of 
the time when the appropriation of simames 
ceased, or went out ot fashion. Those who 
ham given moat atlentum to tiw aabject, 
think the practice has not existed, except in 
a few instances, for the last two or three cen- 
tnries ; and it is the opinion of some, that 
fiom the gfeat incnaae of populatiQii it will 
be found necessary, ere loiif^, in order to avoid 
c on fi isi o n, to revive the custom ; to issue a 
Mir coinage, and by giving individuals bear- 
ing the commonest namesy the pnvilege tit 
annmin^ others on their marriage, to ensure 
to posterity more distinctive appellations than 
fliose enjoyed by the families of the present 
itf^UiiiiedSenieeJoHnial: (tOr^ed.) 



8BAS0NABLS DITTY. 1 
BY THOMAS HAYNE8 BATLE7, 

D&n't talk of September I 

Don't talk of September 1— a Udy 

Mask think it of all months the wont| 
Idbibmi are pn>paring already 

To take themse lves off on theiistt 
I try to arrange a small party. 

The girls dance together.— how taaw ! 
fd get up my game of ecaiie. 

Bat tA^f go to bring down tAetr game 1 

LMtmooth. Aoir attention to quidcen. 

A supper I knew was the thing ; 
Bat now from my turkey aud chickon 

They're tempted by V)irds on the wfoigl 
They shovdder thek terrible rifles. 

(It's really too nweh for my nerves !) 
AadaUghtiiii|aiy «»Mt« and mif tr^lM* 

nefer n j Iiora Harry's preitifm t 

MiM Lovemon, with great eonsteiaatioet 

Now heara of the horrible plan. 
And fears that her little flirtation 

Was only a fl;xsh in the pan ! 
Oh! marriage is hard of digetitioD, 

The men are all sparing of words ; 
And DOW 'stead ot popping the meMom, 

They set off to pop at the birae. 

^ Use ones, your tSm U to horrid. 

That love at the sight of you dice: 
Toti care not for locks on the forehead^" 

The locks made by Manton you ptbel 
All thoughts sentimental exploding, 

ISkt^ints I beht. Id you depart ; 
ion beed not, wben (nmitig and loading; 

las had yon have loft on my heart. 

. llayidkfliboat patent pereoMloo^ 

And all iireparations for sport ; 
Aud these dotible barrel discussions 
^ lihsiirt fMfo Mtte Of port 1 



The dearest is daaf to my snanNNW 

As off on Ui pony be Jop i 
A dotofld eondlfion is woman's : 

The men an aU ^aae to the dogs ! 

. New Monthly Magaxint, 

THE WHIP SNAKE. 

(^From Tom Cringle's Lug.) 

As the wind was veering about rather capri- 
ciously, I was casting m^ eye anxiously 
along the waip^ to see how it boie the stiaiBy 

when, to my surprise, it appeared to my eye 
to thicken at the end next the tree, and pro- 
flently something fike a aciew, aboat a fool 
long, that occasionally shone like glass in 
the moonlight, began to move along the 
taught Une, with a spiral motion. All tliis 
time one of ttie boja was ftst asleep, resting 
on hia folded anna on the gunwale, his heal 
having dropped down on the stem of the 
boat But one of the Sraoish boatmen in 
tiie canoe that was andioied dose to 
seeing me gazing at something, had cast his 
eyes in the same direction. The instant he 
caught the object, he thumped with his 
palms on the side of the canoe, odaiming, 
in a loud, alarmed tone, **eule6ra ! culebra !** 
— " a snake ! a snake !*' — on which the rep- 
tile made a sudden and rapid slide down the 
line towards the bow of the boat, wbese th« 
poor lad was restinj^ his head, and immfli 
diatcly afterwards dropped into the sea. 

The sailor rose and walked aft, as if 
nothing had happened, amongst his mess- 
mates, who had been alarmed by the cries of 
the Spanish canoeman ; and I was thinking 
little of the matter, when I heard some anx- 
ious whispering amongst them. 

"Fred," said one of the men, "what is 
wrong, that you breathe so hard ?** 
''Why, boy, what aib you ?" said another, 
''Something has stung me," at length aaad 
the poor little fellow, speaking thick, as if he 
had laboured under sore throat The truth 
flashed on me — a candle was Kt— and, on 
looking at him, he appeared stunned, com- 
plained of cold, and suddenly assumed n 
wild, startled look. 

He etinced great amdety end lesflessnesSf 
accompanied by a sudden and sefsie piosta»* 
tion of strength- — still continuing to complain 
of ^at and increasing cold and chiUiness, 
but lie did not shim. As yet no part of his 
body was swollen, except very slightly about 
the wound ; — however, there was a rapidly 
increasing rigidity of the muscles of the neck 
and thioa^ and wifliin half an hour after he 
was bit, he was utterly unable to swallow 
even liquids. The small whip- snake, the 
most deadly asp in the whole list of noxious 
leptiles, peculiar to South America, was not 
above fourteen inches long: it had made 
four small punctures with its fangs right over 
the left jugular vein, about an inch below 
tiie chin. There was no blood oozing Ikn 
thcni s hoi • ciidey about the sise of a crow» 
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fneee, of dark-red| surrounded thuui, which 
{gradually melted into Uue «fc the outer rim, 
which again became fainter, until it dis- 
appeared in the natural colour of the skin. 
By the advice of the Spauiiih boatman, we 
applied an embrocation of the leaves of the 
palnia Christi, or castor oil nut, as hot as 
the lad could bear it ; but we had ueitlier oil 
nor hot milk to give internally, both of 
vhidi they informed ui often pioved iped- 
fics. Rather than lie at anchor, until morn- 
ing, under these melancholy circumstances, 
I nofod oat into the loi^h wnter, bitt we 
made little of end when the day bioke, I 
saw that the poor fellow's fate was sealed : 
his voice had become inarticidate, the cold- 
new had inoMMd, all motioD in tiie extre- 
aoities had cetied, the legs and arms became 
quite stiff, the respiration slow and ditflcuU, 
as if the blood had coagulated, aud could no 
longer dnnlale through the heart, or at if, 
■Dm ■one unaeeountable eiiect uf the puisou 
on the nerves, the action of the former had 
been impeded; — still the poor little fellow 
was perfectly sensible, and hie eye 'height 
and restless. His breathing became still 
more interrupted — he could no longer be said 
to breathe, but gasped— aud in half an hour, 
ffiBB a ileaoMfDgine when the fire it with- 
drawn, the strokes or contractions and expan- 
sions of his heart became slower and slower, 
until they ceaited altogether. 

final the very raooient of his deafli, tho 
body began rapidly to swell and become dis- 
coloured — the face and neck, especially, were 
nearly as black as ink, within half an hour 
of it, when bkMd bq|an to flow from the 
mouth, and other symptoms of rapid decom- 
position succeeded each other so fast, that by 
nine in the morning we had to mw him up 
in a boatsail, with a laiga ftone, and launc!i 
the body into the sea. 

INDIAN TRAITS. 

Wa resume our illustrated extracts from these 
cnleitaining vohnnet, intndueed to the leader 

at page 1 19. 

In the chapter on Religion are some cu- 
rious particulars of the Idols : — The ancient 
Vifginians had an mIp/ set up in every town^ 
regarded as sacred, aud kept in a house 
erectetl and taken care of by the priests for 
the purpose. This represented, uut the Su- 
preme Good Spirit, — in whom however these 
tribes fully] believed, — but usually the evil 
one, whose iavour they thought it more ne- 
cessary to propitiate b^ adoration aud sacri- 
fices on account of his supposed malignity. 
In other cases it was considered siraj)ly tlie 
Guardian or Tutelar Spirit of the tribe or 
town. These biuldings were commonly by 
tfie priests kept closed, and barred up veiy 
ikBaa^yt to prevent the i n tr usi o n of the whUw, 



as well as of the generahty of the Indians 
themselves. The <m]y instance in whidi an 

Englishman is known to have seen the inside 
of oue of them, is related by the historian 
Beverly as having happened to himself and 
a party of his tnends, who were one dsf 
ranging the woods round about an Indian 
village, when the inhabitants were rootitlj 
absent from the place. Finding themselves 
masters of so fair an opportimity,and sesolvsd 
to make good use of it, they proceeded to 
search the woods tar and wide for the * Quioo* 
eaaon? "Having found it, they l eiaofed mne 
than a doten large logs with which the en- 
trance was barricadoed, and went in. At fiist 
nothing could be seen but naked waUs, witha 
wide fire-plaee in the eentie of tiMi floor, and 
a hole in the middle of the loof as a vent fa 
the smoke. The building was about eighteen 
feet wide, aud thirty loug, built like a com- 
mon Vtiipnian eabin,hot larger. SoaBenooli 
were before long discovered, set up round the 
walls, with faces carved on them and painted, 
— no doubt used in religious dances. In the 
tinid mat they found the vanoua limbs of sn 
image, — including a board three and a half 
feet long, with an indenture at the upper end, 
hke a fork, to iasten the head uj^u, — half- 
hoops, naahid to tibo edges* to aaaiit in staft 
fing out the body — pieces of cloth, rolls made 
up for artns and legs, and various other mat- 
ters of the kind. The whole, being put toge- 
ther, made a figure like this I— 




" The imposing aspect of this image, 
whenever it was set up, seems to have been 
much heightened b^ the artful management 
of the priest, in easting light, or isAer dadb* 
ness, upon it, by aid of the mat ciuiains, — so 
that it glared out upon the gazing multitude, 
a grim aud ghastly spectre. The spectators 
wesa kqit at a diatanfti anlBeiant to prevent a 
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easily lend his ingenuity to complete the im- otherwise, to bo borae baclt to their own 

positoD, by coucealing himseli' in the dark land. Frequently, incases ut'thls kind, — and 

cftvity behind, and there moving the machi- among some Northern tribes it j^ulaily in all 

Miy of the image. Idols of tiUS dewriplioa cases, — a leaffold, such as the adjoining 

are not used in modern times. Images, a sketch represents, is erected, to be the tem- 

kw inches in langih, ace frequently earned porary resting-place; and this is perhaps 

by hunters, and omen,' aa a medieine.'* omamented with the veidure of a growing 

From the chapter on Funeral Ceremonies wild vine, carefully planted for the purpose, 

is the following : — ''The dead, when inclosed One object of this practice is to protect the 

in a gtavoj are generally buried in a sitting dead from wolves and other wild animals, 

pntme, and in fliis ^tuataon tbe ronuuns m Anotfam'i aa the Indiane themseltes some* 

tfign apparently deceased a centiuy ago, are times say, ia to keep the remains of their 

now and then found; at the present day, along friends, as a consolation, within sight of the 

the Atlantic coast. In many cases the grave survivors. The Chippewas have, in some 

«M lined with ttout birelfc*Dui^ or fintified Mctibns, a practice of placing a fiie on tibui 

with a wooden framework within, so as to grave, for several nights after the interment 

serve the purpose of a coffin. If persons die of a person. This is lit in the evening, 

on a huutiiig<excursion, remote from home, (commonly by a near relative,) and supplied 

ibm MBain un pmenred by buniing or with ilieks of diy wood, to keep up a small 




hot Ufdy blaae for several hours. It 
MDBved four auooeanra nightoy and 
tioM longer. 
« Aoaoiig Hw Ghip^^ewas, when an inllNit 

dies, the mother carries about with her, for 
some months, au image of wood in the scune 
uadle or frame. The widow has a more 
lingular practice of making up a roll of her 
best apparel, wrapped in a piece of cloth 
and with the ornaments of the husband 
attached to it. This she carries constantly 
vidi her as a badge of her widowhood, until, 
the relatives of the husband choose to call 
upon her and take it away, when she ia at 
liberty to many again." 
From one oi the chapters on hunting : 
The common way of kilUng the buffaloes 
ii to attack them on horseback. The Indians, 
aounted, and well armed with bows and 
amms, sneiicle the herd, and graduallv drive 
them into a situation favourable to the em- 
ployment of the horse. They then ride in 
aad single oat one, generally a female, and 
•iiDowiiw hn as closely as possible, wound 
her with arrows until the mortal blow is 
ghen, when they go in pursuit of others until 
iieix quiveis anexfaausted*" . 




From the chapter of amusements is flie 
following description of " a large pipe com- 
monly ^led by the whites the ' Pipe of 
Peace,' or the Caametf which httsiways been a 
favourite article in the negotiation of treaties, 
and the entertainment of travellers. The 
meaning was the same in all cases. It was 
an eKbange and pledgee of &ttti betwssn 
those parties who joined in smoking. Whsn, 
for example, a party of strangers came into 
an Indian village, the pipe of peace was 
brought out, fiU villi tolwceo^ and lit In 
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the presence of the itnuigers. The principal 
Qiaa in flie vUIm tiien took two or thiee 

whifBi, and handed it to the chief of the 
strangers. If the latter refused to smoke, it 
was xegarded as a sign of hostility. If he 
wuhed, howevefi to be conndered an ally or 
friend, he took a whiflP or two, and then pre- 
sented it to the {Hjrson who appeared to be 
tibe second great man of the village. And 
thus it was passed to and fro, until most of 
the people of note on both sides had smoked 
more or less. In all parts of the country the 
calumet was made larger and much band* 
somer than the ordinaxy pipe. The head or 
bowl, made of stone, was finely polished ; and 
the quill or tube, in length about two and a 
half feet, was made of a pretty strong reed or 
i:ane. It was adorned with feathers of various 
brilliant colours, interlaced with locks of fe- 
male hair ; and sometimes two wings of a 
Tare biid attached to it in sodi a namier as 
to give it the appeanoce of what the ancient 
Greeks and Romans in thflit mythologyi 
called ' Mercury s fVaiid: " 



generally as an ingeniooi mods of dwating 
the unluelgr patient out of his property in tbi 






« The French traveller, La Hontan, gives 
a very similar description of the calumet 
iriildi he tam need among seveial of Hw 
Canadian tribesy with a dnng^ of the in- 
strument. 

" Beverly, who wrote the History of Virginia 
about a century sinee» ha» also a draught of 

the twisted calumet of that part of the coun- 
try. The remotest Western tribes use one of 
which the handle is a yard long. M'Kenxie, 
spealtinf^ of the KmsteQanx, says, that 
iiilaokiii^^-rites of some kind precede, among 
that people, every matter of p;reat importance. 
Whatever contract is entered into and^ solem- 
nised by the cenmony of sraokingv it never 
falls of being faitbfiilly fulfilled . Ira person , 
previous to his goin^ a journey, leaves the 
sacred stem as a pledge of his return, no con- 
sEdeiation whatever will pievent him flom 
ececuting his engagement.** 

Anecdotes of Indian jugglers furnish an 
amusing chapter : — There are two c lsw e e of 
•Indian jugglers; liisk, those who confine 
themselves to the practice of medicine ; and 
secondly, those who undertake the exercise of 
iimilar imposition for the pretended aeeom* 
.pUshment of some other object.** 

An essential part of the Indian Medical 
"Art," will be found to consist in a variety of 
I and stratagems;; 



way of yS»«) though no dodbl sooMBtimes 
meant, and even well adapted, to benefit his 
health by favourably affecting his imagina- 
tion. The Indians universally believing io 
vntehoaft and other evil influence, the jug. 
glers have only to pretend that the disonler 
on account of whicn application is^ made to 
them, is one that no common medicine wiQ 
heal, and to the treatment of which the talents 
of connnon physicians are not competent. 
Supernatural remedies, say thw, must be^ap- 
plied, to defeat the designs of the mslidoas 
enemy who has taken possession of the body 
of the sick man. Having persuaded his feeble 
patient of the truth of these preposterous 
statements, the juggler next convincee him of 
the necessity of making him " very strong,**— 
that is, f^iving him a lari^e fee in advance for 
his great trouble and immense skilL Of course, 
the juggler very rarely fails, when appUed hs 
the first instance, to represent the disorder 



m 



as one of the witchcraft kind. He receives 
his fee — ^a rifle, perhaps, or a good horse-^ 
and is then reany to commence operalifllii. 
Attired in a frightful dress, he approaches 
his patient, with a variety of contortions and 
gestures, and performs bj his side and over 
him all the antie tricks liiat his imaginaiisn 
can SOfiniest. He breathes on him, blows in 
his mouth, and squirts some me<licines which 
he has prepared, in his face, mouth and nose } 
lie rattles his gourd filled vrith dry beans or 
pebbles, and pmls out and handles about a 
variety of sticks and bundles, in which he 
Mppears to be seeking for the proper remedy. 
AxL this b accompanied with the most horrid 
gesticulations, by which he endeavours, as he 
tays, to frighten the spirit or the disorder 
away ; and he continues in this manner miA 
ha is qidte exhausted and ootbf breath, when 
he retires to await the issue. This descrip* 
tion, applied by Heckewelder to the Delaware 
ju^lers, holds true of the same eldsst UttAir 
various names, throughout the continent 

" The juggler's dress is not always so un- 
assuming as that of the Virgmian is repre- 
sented by Beverly in tbeCot ^flMyftequently 
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THE CLOVK. 



The clove is the unexpanded flower-bud of 
aa luist Indian tree, somewhat resembling 
the Uuxel in its height, and the shape of ite 
Unm, which are in pairs, oblong, large, 
ipear-thaped, and of a bright jgreen colour. 
The flowers grow in dutlen, which teiminate 
flw bniieliee, and have the calyx divided into 
four small and pointed segments. The petals 
an smaU, rouoded, and of a blueish colour. 

The adtnre of dov«4iee was fonneify 
a vet^ important labour of the Dutch colo- 
nists m the Molucca or Spice islands ; and, 
it has even been asserted, tliat, in oqdler to 
moBopoUM the trade in doves, the Dntdi 
destroyed all the trees growing in other 
islands, and confined the propiigation of 
them to that of Temate. But, in I77O and 
177s, both dove and nntmeg-treee weie ttm- 
planted from the Moluccas into theialaoda 
of France and Bourbon^ and snbsequeatly 
into some of the colonies in South America. 

At a oeitMn aeeion of tiie year, the dove- 
tree produces a great profusion of flowers. 
Whtu these have attained the length of 
aliout half an inch, the four points of the 
cdyx being prominent, and having, in the 
Viodle of them, the leaves of the petals folded 
over oach other, and forming a small head 
ikout the sise of a pea, they are fit to be 
ptfieied* This operation is performed be> 
twsn months of October and February, 
partly by the hand, partly by hooks, and 
j^rtly 1^ l^ating the trees with bamboos. 
The doves are eiflier reedved on cloths 
ipread beneath the trees, or are suffered to 
fill OB the ground, the herbage having been 
pievioady cat end iirept llieyaie subse- 
qiMoUy oned bj cqponra to fto muikft of 



wood fires, afterwards to the rays of the sun. 
When first gathered, they are of a reddish 
colour, but by diying they assume a deep 
brown cast. When fresh gathered, cloves 
will ^ield, on pressure, a fragrant, thick, and 
leddish oil; and by distillation, a limpid^ 
essential oil ; the latter being thai commoo 
in the shops of druggists. The use of cloves 
in domestic economy is too well-known to 
need description. 

The dove pink, plliflower, or July flower 
IS of the same genus of plants with the spice 
dove, which it resembles in its pleasant aro- 
WbSSc sndL These flowers were used by our 
Ibiefilthers in the form of syrup, and as a 
pleasant vehicle for other medicines. 

j^QUa of a iUatier. 

XXXCUnON OF LORD PBRRXBS, IN 17^0. 

[In (he third vdnme of the tecentW pub* 
ushed Correspondence of Horace Walpole, 

we find a long letter occupied by a narrative 
of this memorable scene, or we should say. 
event ; for, happily, such occunetiees are but 
rare in the history of crime. We abridge 
the paper, by omitting a lew unimportant 
passages.] 

Whist win jour Itdiaaa eay to a Peer of 

England, an earl of one of the best families, 
trieid, for murdering his servant, with the 
utmost dignity and solemnity, and then 
hanged at the common place of OKecntion 
for highwaymen, and afterwards anatomized ? 
This must seem a little odd to them, espe- 
cially as they have not lately had a Sixtus 
Quintal. I have hithorlo wptketk of Lord 
Ferrers to you as a wild beast, a mad assassin, 
a low wretch, about whom I had no curiosity. 
His misfortunes, as he called them, were 
dated ftom his joiarriage, though he haa 
been guilty of horrid excesses unconnected 
with matrimony, and is even believed to 
have killed a groom who died a ^ear after 
TCcdviiig a cmd beathig ftom hun. His 
wife, a very pretty woman, was sister of Sir 
William Meredith,* had no fortune, and he 
says, trepaimed him into marriage, having 
met him drunk at an assembfy in raecountiyi 
and kept him so till the ceremony was over. 
— As he always kept himself so afterwards, 
one need not impute it to her. In every 
other respect, and one scarce kaows how to 
blame her for wishing to be a countess, her 
behaviour was uuexceptionable.f He used 
Ilia wife so ill, always carrying pistol^ to bed, 
aad thnaliBiag to kOl Mr bewn moraiai^ 

• Sir William Meredith. Bart, of Hanbury, in 
Cheshire. The title is now extinct^D. Ctbe..Uta 
Lord Dover.) 

•f She afterwards married Lord t^'rederick Camp- 
bell, broUier of the Duke of Argyll, and was an 
excellent \>oman, (Shr w,is iuifort»nately burned 
to death at Lord J^nidexiok'K seat, Combe butk, ia 
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beating her, and jealous without provocation, 
that i^e Kot separated from him by act of 
puUament, which appointed lecdven of his 
ettato in order to secure her tUowanoe. This 
he could not bt ar. However, he named his 
steward fur one, but atierwardti iindiug out 
that Diis Johnson had paid her fifty pounds 
without his knowledge, and suspecting him 
of being in the confederacy a{^ainst him, ho 
determined, when he failed of opportunities 
of muidering his wife, to kill the steward, 
which he effected. Having shot the steward 
at three in the afiernoon, he persecuted him 
till one in the morning, threatening^ again to 
murder 1dm, attempting to tear offnis band* 
ages, and terrifying him till in that misery 
he was glad to obtain leave to be removed to 
his own house ; and when the earl. heard the 
poor creatoit was dead, he said he gloried in 
having killed him. You cannot conceive the 
shock this evidence gave the court — many of 
the lordii were ^audini' to look at him— : at 
once fhey tume<i from nim witii detestation: 
The very night he received sentence, he 
played at picc^uet with the wardours and 
would play for money, and would have conti< 
nued to play every evening, Imt they refused. 
Lord Comwallis, governor of the Tower, 
shortened his allowance of wine after his 
conviction, agreeably to the late strict acts 
on murder. This he much disliked, and at 
last pressed his brother, the clerj^man, to 
intercede that at least he might have more 
pofter ; for, said he, what I nsve u not a 
draught. His bcotlier represented against 
it, but at last consenting (and he did obtain 
it) — thea said the earl, now is as good a 
time as any to take leave of vte^HtSieiit** 
A minute journal of his whole oehaviour baa 
been kept, to see if there was any madness 
in it. Dr. Munro, since the trial, has made 
an affidavit of bk lunacy. 'Die- Washing, 
tons were certainly a very frantic race, and I 
have no doubt of madness in him, but not of 
a pardonable sort. Two petitions irom his 
noflier and all his fim^ wen>presented to 
the King, who said, as the House of 'Lords 
had unanimously found him guilty, he would 
not interfere. Last week my Lord Keeper 
teiy goodnatovedly got out of a gouty bed to 
present another : the King woiud not hear 
him. " Sir," said tlie Keeper, " I don't 
come to petition for mercy or respite; but 
that the 4,O0aiL - which Lord Femrs has in 
India bonds, may be permitted to go accord- 
ing to his disposition of it, to his mistress, 
children, and the family of the murdered 
man.** With all my heart," said the King, 
" I have no objection ; but I will have no 
message carried to him irom me." However, 
ttus grace was notified to him and gave him 
gnat satisfaction ; but unfortunately it now 
appears to be law that it is forfeited to the 
sheriff of the county where the fact was com- 
■iiitdi flmifl^ wiai my Loid Baidwicke 



was told that he had disposed of it^ he swd 
to be sure he may before conviction. 

Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester,* offend 
his service to him : he thanked the Bishop 
but said, as his own brother waa a. deigy^ 
man, he chose to have him. 

On the last morning he dressed himself In 
his wedding.dolheSy and scud, he thought 
this, at least, as good an occasion of puttin<i; 
them on as that for which they were iiist 
made. He wore them to Tybimi. This 
marked the strong impression on his mind. 
His mother wrote to his wife in a weak, 
angry style, telling her to intercede for him 
as ner duty, and to swear to his madnwi. 
But this was not so easy : in all her cause 
before the Lords, she had persisted that he 
was not mad. 

His eoursge nae whan it was moat likdy 
to fail, — an unlucky circumstance to prophet^ 
especially when they have had the prudence 
to have all kind of probabiUty ou their side. 
Even an awful procesnon of above two hours, 
with that mixture of pageantry, shame, and 
ignominy, nay, and of delay, could not dis- 
mount his resolution. He set out from the 
To^er at nine, ' amidst crowds, thdussnds. 
First went a string of constables ; then one 
of the sheriffs, in his chariot and six, the 
horses dressed with ribands; next Lord 
Forrers, in his own landaa and six, his coach- 
man crying all the way; guards at each side; 
the other sheriff'^s chariot followed empty, 
vrith a mourning coaeluand-six, a hearse, and 
the Horse Guards. Observe, that the empty 
chariot was that of the other sheriff*, who 
was in the coach with the prisoner, and who 
was VaiUan^ the Fwaeh bookseller m the 
Strand. ' Hov will you decipher all these 
strange circumstances to Florentines P A 
bookseller in robes and in mourning, sitting 
ea a magistnUe by the side of the earl ; asa 
in the evening, everybody going to Vsullant^ 
shop to hear the particulars. Lord Ferrers 
at first talked ou indifferent matters, and 
ohaerving the prodigious eonfluenee of people, 
(the blind was drawn up on his side,) he 
said, — " But they never saw a lord hanged, 
and perhaps will never see another." One 
of the dragoons was thrown by his horse's 
leg entanghng in the hind wheel : Lord 
Ferrers expressed much concern, and said, 
" I hope there will be no death to-day but 
mine," and'waa pkoaed whenVaillant told 
him the man was not hurt. Vaillant made 
excuses to him on his office. " On the con-> 
trary," said the earl, " I am much obliged to 

* Zachariah Pearce, twmslated from the See of 
Bangor io 1756. He whs au excellent nun, and 
later in life, iu the year 1768, finding himself growini; 
iiitirm, he presunteu to the world the rare instance of 
ili8iutere8tedne»8, of wishing to resign all his pieces 
of prefiBtment. These consisted of the Deaoery of 
Westminster and Bishoprick of Bochcsler. The 
DeMMry he gave ap. bat was not allevsd to do so 
by the Bishoprick. which VTSS SSl^ SS a posngSb to 
b« ioaUenabk.— D. , 
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you. I feared the tlisagreeableness of the much to desire.** He replied, he waa satis- 

duty might make you depute your under- fied, adding, — " Then I must be content 

sheriff. As you are so gocMl as to enente it wHk fliii," said took tone pigtail lobaeeo oat 

yourself, I am persuaded thodnadful appa- of hii pocket. As they went on, a letter «M 

iatiuwiilbe conducted with more expeflition." thrown into his coach ; it was from his mis- 

The Chaplain of the Tower, who sat back- tress, to tell him, it was impossible, from the 

wards, then thought it hie turn to speak, and crowd, for her to get op to the spot where he 

bijgaD to talk on religion ; but Ijord Ferrers had appointed her to meet and take leave of 

received it impatiently. However, the Chap- him. hut that she waa in a hackney-coach of 

laio persevered, and said, he wished to bring such a uun^ber. He begged Vaillant to 

Us ufdsliip to flome eoofiewnon or acknoir- oider hie effieeie to try to ^ the hadcney- 

kdi^ent of contrition for a crime so repug- coach up to his. " My Lord," said Vaillant, 

nant to the laws of God and man, and wished " you have behaved so well hitherto, that I 

liim to endeavour to do whatever could be think it is pity to venture unmanning ^our- 

tee in 10 limit e time. The eerl replied, self." He was stnMk, and wee satiefied 

" He had done every thing he proposed to without seeing her. As they drew nigh, he 

do with regard to God and man ; and as to said, " I |>erceive we are almost arrived ; it 

discourses on religion, you and I, sir," said is time to do what little more I have to do 

hs to the cleTgyma% " shell piobaUy not and then taking out hie watch, -gave it to 

agree on that subject. The passage is very Vaillant, desiring him to accept it as a mark 

short; you will not have time to convince of his gratitude for his kind behaviour, 

me, nor I to refute you it cannot be ended adding, " It is scare worth your acceptance; 

bsfiira we arrive.'* The cleigynaan still insist- but Ihave nottungtdte; it is a stop-watch^ 

ed, and urt^ed, that, at least, the world would and a pretty accurate one." He gave five 

expect some eatisiaction. Lord Ferrers re- guineas to the Chaplain, and took out as 

fhed, with some inpetienoe," Sir, what have much tat the exerationer. Then ^ving 

to do with the world ? I am going to pay Vaillant a pocket-book, he begged him to 

a forfeit life, which my country nas thought deliver it to Mrs. Clitford, his mistress, with 

proper to take from me — what do 1 care now what it contained, aud with his most tender 

what the .worid flunke ne? But, sir, regards, saying, " The key of it ie to Hie 

rinee you do desire some confession, I will watch, but X am penuaded you are too much 

confess one thing to yon ; I do believe there a gentleman to open it." He destined the 

is a God. As to modes of worship, we had remainder of the money in his purse to the 

batter oot talk on then. I always thought Mone person, and with the same tender ie« 

Lnd Bolliq^Koke in the wrong to publish gards. 

his notions on religion : I will not fall into When they came to Tyburn, his coach was 

the same error." The Chaplain, seeing detained some minutes by the conflux of 

maibty tiiat it wee in vein to nieke any people ; hut ae aoon ae the door wee opened, 

more attempts, contented hinuelfwifli lepre- he stepped out readily and mounted the 

senting to him, that it would be expected scaffold; it was hung with black, by the 

from one of his calling, and that even decency undertaker, and at the es^nse of his family, 

nqforsd, tiiat emne prayer should be used on Under the gallows wee a new invented etagOy 

the seaflbld, and asked his leave, at least to to be struck from under him. He showed 

repeat the Lord's prayer there. Lord Ferrers no kind of fear or discomposure, only just 

replied, I always thought it a good prayer; lookiug at the jgallows with a slight motion 

jmi may use it if you pleoae.** of diaiatiobetion.' He said little, kneded 

While these discourses were passing, the for a moment to the prayer, said, " Lord have 

procession was stopped by the crowd. The mercy upon me, and forgive me my errors," 

ead said he was dry, and wished for some and immediately mounted the upper staKe. 

vine and water. The SheriflP said, he waa He had come pinioned with a black sash, 

Sony to be obliged to refuse him. By late and was unwilling to have his hands tied, or 

regulations they were enjoined not to let his face covered, but was persuaded to both, 

pnsoners drink from the place of imprison- When the rope was put round his neck, he 

ment to that of executioBy as great indecen- turned pale, but recovered his countenance 

des had been formerly committed by the instantly, and was but seven minutes from 

lower species of criminals getting drunk ; leaving the coach, to the signal aixen for 

" And though," said hoy " my lord, I might striking the stage. As flie machine was 

flunk myself excusable in overlooking uiis new, they were not ready at it : his tooa 

Wfder out of regard to a person of your lord- touched it, and he suffered a little, having 

diip's rank, yet there is another reason which, had time, by their bimglin^, to raise his cap; 

I am sore, w31 weigh with you : — your ]oid> but the executioner paUed it down again, and 

ship is sensible of the greatness of the crowd; they pulled his legs, so that he was soon out 

we must draw up to some tavern ; the con- of pain, and quite dead in foxir minutes. He 

iiuence would be so great, that it would delay desired not to be stripped aud ex3)0ted, and 
flie egpsditian wtnch your Mship seemsso YaiUaat psonised hin, tboiigh iiis dothee 
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must be taken off, that his shiit should not* 
This decency ended with him : the sheriiK 
fell to eating and drinking on the scaffiild, 
and helped up one of their friends to drink 
with them, as he was still hanging, which 
he did for above en heur, and iSktm wt» co»> 
veyed back with the same pomp to Buf^jMHlf 
Hali, to be dissected. The executioners 
fought for the nupe, and the one who lost it 
eM. The ttoS tote off the black cloth as 
nlicg ; but tte universal crowd behaved witit 
great decency and admiration, as they well 
might, for sure no exit was ever made with* 
mora eenaililenaohitioB and With lenmtta^ 
tation. 

[In the next letter, Walpole says :] 
That wonderful creature, Lord Ferrers, of 
whom I told yon so mudi in toy lei^ end 

with whom I am not going to plagoe yoa 

much more, made one of his keepers read 
Hamlet to him the ui^ht before his death 
att&t he was in bed — paid all his bills in tiie. 
BWrning as if leaving an inn, and half an 
hi>ur before the Sherifls fetched him, correct- 
ed some verses he had written in the Tower 
in imitation of the Duke of Buckingham's 
Kpitaph, dubiuased non iruprohus vi'wi. What 
a noble author have I here to add to my 
catalogue ! 



nun or ran xAntR iLLvwntkm, 

Wk have likened the inequalities on the 
earth's surface, arising irom mountains, 
valleys, buildings, &c. to the roughness on 
flie rind of an orange, compared with its 
general mass. The comparison is quite free 
from exaggeration. The highest mountain 
known does not exceed five miles in perpen- 
dicular elevation : this is onty one l,6U<)th 
part of the earth's diameter; consequently, 
on a globe of sixteen inches in diameter, such 
a mountain would be represented by a protu- 
berance of not more than one hundredth part 
of an inch, which is about the thickness of 
ordinary drawing-paper. Now as there is no 
entire continent, or even Itny very ezteniife 
tract of land, known, whose general elevation 
above the sea is any thing like half this quan- 
tity, it follows, that if we would construct a 
toreet model of our eaith> with ite aeoe, con- 
tinents, and mountains, on a globe sixteen 
inches in diameter, the whole of the land, 
with the exception of a few prominent points 
and ridges, must he oomprieed On it within 
the ttxickness of thin writing paper ; and the 
highest hill would be represented by the 
smallest visible grains of sand. — Hir J. Her- 
9eke(f en AMtrmumjf, 



If there he inhabitanti in the moon, the 
earth must present to them the extraordinary 
appearance of a moon of nearly 2° iu diameter, 
«slUhiting the nttephaieeaa vein the nmoii 



to do, but tnmowtbijf jiased m their skyt (ory 
at least, changing its apparent place ooty by 
the amaU amoont of the hbratiMi,) while Hm 
stars must seem to pass slowly beside aid 
behind it It will appear clouded with va> 
liable apota, and belted with equatorial ant 
trapkal sonee corresponding to our tad»>' 
winds ; and it may be doubted whether, in 
their perpetual change, the outlines of our 
centinente and aeae cen everhecieaxiy dis- 



mtrnnanoii ov ran TAit tat mgwi i 

[Mr. Bhocxbdon, in his Excur$iofu in <4e 
Alps, lately published, relates the following 
interesting particulars of this catastrophe 

Arauad St Bfanchier we eawtha ftaiM 
efivcts of the great inundation of the Valley 
of Bagnes in 1818. The heipjht %vhich the 
torrent attained is seen iu the desolation it 
haa left; vaat bloekv of atonc^ whieb weie 
driven and deposited there by the force of the 
waters, now strew the valley ; and sand and 
pebbles present an arid siirface, where rich 
pasturagea weie aeen before the cataa h op he. 
The quantity and violence of the water sud- 
denly disenj^aj^ed, and the velocity of its 
descent, presented a force which the mind 
nuMT cakwata* but cannot conceive. 

In the accounts which have been given of 
this event, the object of the writers has been 
merely to descrilie the catastrophe, and the 
anient of its injuries; but in reading the 
account of M. Escher de Lenth, published in 
the Bib. Univ. de Geneve, Sd. et ArU, torn* 
viii. p. 291, I was most forcibly atmek wiilr 
the unparalleled heroism of the brave men 
who endeavoured to avert the evil, by opening 
a channel for the waters, which had, l^ their 
aocumulation, become a eowee of teinr to 
the inhabitants of these vall^rs. 

In the spring of 1818, the people of the 
Valley of Bagnes became alarmed on obaef- 
ving the kfw state of the watem of tike Dmnoe, 
at a season when the melting of the snowa. 
usually enlarged the torrent ; and this alarm 
was increased by the records of similar ap- 
peaianeea hefeitt tlie Ateadftd immdalion off 
1505, which was tiien occasioned by the 
accumulation of the waters behind the debris 
of a glacier that farmed a dam, which re- 
tnasned until the pfeasnre of the water bwrn^ 
the dike, and it rushed through tfievnihgr 
leaving desolation in its course. 

In April 1818, some persons went up the 
valley to aaoeriain theeanae of thedcficaency 
of water, and they discovered that vast masses 
of the glaciers of Getroz, and avalanches of 
snow, had fallen into a narrow part of the 
valley, between Meat Pleureur and Mont 
Mauvoisin, and formed a dike of ice and 
snow 6(X) feet wide and 400 feet high, on a 
base of 3,000 feet, behind which the waton 
of tito Dtonee^bad aeeiuMilatod, and fmmA 
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a UJce above 7)000 feet long. M. Veneiz, 
the eu^iueer of the Valais, wai consulted, 
tnd be immediately decided upon cutting a 
gallery through this barrier of ice, 6U feet 
^ve the level of the water at the time of 
commencing, and where tte dllte wm 000 
fiset thiclL. He calculated upon making a 
toanel through this mass before the water 
•hould have risen 60 ieet higher in the lake. 
QitiM KNh of May, the watk was begun by 
gUgRof ^0 men, who relieved eadi oih0f« 
and worked, without intermission, day and 
nigh^ with inconceivable courage and per- 
wmuM, neitlier detened by the wOy 
iM*ii»w«g danger from the falling of fireah 
masses of the glacier, nor by the rapid in- 
crease of the water in tht^ lake, which ruse 
63 Srat in 34 days — oo an aveiaga, neeily 
IvofiMteadi day ; but it once rose five feet 
ia one day, and threatened each iwoment to 
bant the dike by its increasing prciuiure ; or, 
mmg in a mora rapid proportion than tho 
men could proceed with their work, render 
their etforts abortive, by rising above them. 
Sometimes dreadful noises were heard, as the 
pressure of the water detached maaaea of ice 
from the bottom, which floating, pn-si nted so 
much of their bulk above the water, as led to 
tbe belief that some of them were seventy 
feet thick. The men peraevend in their 
fewful duty without any serious accident ; 
and though suiiiiring severely from cold and 
vet, and surrounded by dangers which 
cannot be justly described, by the 4th of 
Jane they had accomplished an opening 600 
bet long ; but having begun their work on 
boiSi sidea of the dike at flie aame time, the 
place where they ought to have met was 20 
feetktwer on the side of the lake than on the 
oflier; it was fortunate that latterly the in- 
oiaBe of perpendieolar height of me water 
was less, owin^ to the extension of its sur- 
face. They proceeded to level the highest 
tide of the tiumel, and completed it just be- 
faalbawalwnadiedflwin. On the evening 
of flia IS^ water began to flow. At first, 
Ae opening was not large enough to carry 
flff the suppliea of water which the lake re- 
CHivd, and it roae two feet above tlia tunnel; 
bat thia soon enlarged from the action of the 
water, as it melted the floor of the gallery, 
aod the torrent rushed throuirh. In thirty- 
tea houra the Uoe annk ten feet, and during 
the following twady-four hours twenty feet 
more: in a few days it would have been 
I emptied; for the tioor melting, and being 
mm ajf ae the water eaeap^, kept itseu 
' 1 clow the level of the water within ; but the 
1 cataract which issued from the gallery melted, 
I aod broke up also a large portion of the base 
^ of the dike, wfaieh had served as its butfaeaa; 
its resistance decreased faster than the pres- 
im of the lake lessened, and at four o'clock 
uth^ afternoon of the |6thofJnne the dike 
)m«^ and in half an hour the watar flMBped 



through the bieach| and left the lake 

empty. 

The greatest accumulation of water had 
been KOO,0(K),000 of cubic feet ; the tunnel, 
before the disruption, had carried oii' nearly 
330,000,000— fiKher aays, 270,000,000 ; but 
he neglected to add 60,000,000 which flowed 
into the lake in three days, lu half an hour, 
^^,000,000 cubic feet of water passed through 
the bnMh, or 300,000 feet per second ; whMh " 
ie five times greater in quantity than the 
waters of the Rhine at B&sle, where it is 
l,^iOO English ieet wide. In one hour and a 
^alftibe water readied Maitigny, a diatance 
.cei^ht leagues. Through the first 70,000 
feet it passed with the velocity of thirty-three 
feet per second — four or five times faster than 
tte neat rapid river known; yet it waa charged 
with iea, rocks, earth, trec», houses, cattle, 
and men ; 34 persons were lost, 400 cottages 
swept awa^, and the damage done in the two 
houra of ila deaolating power cneeded a 
million of Swiss livres. All the people of 
the valley had been cautioned aj^ainst the 
danger of a sudden iiruptiun ; yet it was 
fetal to ao mai^. All uie hri<]ige8 in ite 
course were swept away, and among them 
the bridge of Mauvoisin, which was elevated 
90 feet above the ordinary height of the 
Dianee. If the dike had remundl untouck' 
ed, and it could have endurt-d the pressure 
until the lake had reached the level of its 
top, a volume of 1,700,000,000 cubic feet of 
water would have been accumulated there, 
and a devastation much more fatal and ex- 
tensive must have been the consciquence. 
From this greater danger the people of the 
valley of the Drance were preserrod by the 
heroism and devotion of the brave men who 
effected the formation of the eallery in the 
dike, under the direction of M. Veneta. I 
know no instance on record of courage equal 
to this : their risk of Ufe was not for fame or 
for riches — they had not the usual ^excite- 
ments to personal risk, in a world'a applauae 
or gaaetted promotion,— 4heir devoted courage 
was to save the lives and property of their 
fellow-men, not to destroy them. They 
ateadily and heroically persevered in tiwir 
laboura, amidst dangers such as a field of 
battle never presented, and from which some 
of the bravest brutes that ever Uved would 
have ahmnk m diamay. Theae tndy biave 
Vabiaana deaerve all hraour! 



^at^ertr* 

Care of the Eyes. — Those who are con- 
sult their sight haa been weakened by 
Ha aevere and protracted exercise, or arising 
from any other cause, shoidd carefully avoid 
all attention to minute objects, or such busi- 
neaa or alii^ ae leqnuea ckee application of 
the fiaual fteidly» immediate^ on ria^ag^ 
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and the less it is taiced for awhile after 
eating, or by candle-light, the better^— Cyrtf#« 

Onue 9/ IMfeeaer ^ like l^w— These 
■flections most comndii^ariee from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, acting on the 
ganglia and great symottthetic nerve, which 
has mdk an extensnre inftienee en the whole 
tyvbim. It is from medical men not bearing 
this in mind, that ca^s of^en seem incuiabley 
and are found so troublesome. — JbitL 

OMMiit^Wheii Geoige III. vai crairaed, 
a large emerald fell from his crown : America 
was lost in this reign. — When Charles X. 
was crowned at Rheims, he accidentally 
dropped his liat: the Due d'Orieens, now 
Louis Philippe, picked it up and presented 
it to him. — On the Saturday preceding the 
promulgation of the celebrated ordonnance* 
by Charles ministers, the white flag 
which floated on the column in the Place 
Vendome, and which was always hoisted 
when the royal fannily were in Paris, was 
observed to be torn in three places. The 
tri-colftr waved in its stead the following 
week. — ^The morning of the rejection, by the 
House of Lords, of the first Reform Bill, I 
never shell foi^ the ominous appeaanee of 
the heavens ; it might be truly said 
" The dawn wm overcast." 

At the period of Napoleon's dissolution, on 
Ihe 4lh of the month in which he eipired, 
the island of St. Helena was swept 1^ a 
tremendous storm, which tore up almost all 
the trees about Longwood by the roots. The 
5th wee enodier day of temneste, end ebont 
six in the evening, NapoieoB pronouneed 
Ute d^wmee, and expired. Innes. 

T%t ThameM blown out. — ^Among the phe- 
neneiie of the leeent storm of wind, we find 
the following noted in the Morning Herald : 
" The wind, as the snilors say, blew all the 
water out of the Thames, and persons were 
fimling the river at Waterloo bridge. The 
tide had not been so low for many yesis. 
The shoul just below London bridge was 
high out of water, and the Margate and 
Onvesend 8leani4NMila wen San a Mort time 
hsid aground, and unable to get awav. The 
return of the tide was very remarkable, for, 
without anv previous indication whatever, (as 
it eppeeied to be running down with gi^ 
leloSrity the instant before,) it rose at once, 
nearly a foot, rolling in like a wave, and in 
less than three minutes after, the persons on 
flie eheels took to their boeli, the ehoeb 
were under water, and tiie steemjioele eflodt 
and under way." 

Australian Thieves. — A ludicrous theft 
upon a thief, followed \(f an equally hidiennit 
termination to the legerdemain of twotfiievit 
was practiied some time back in the neigh- 
boounood of Penrith. A man in the employ- 
ment of the chief-ju8ti(» at Edenglaseiey 
hnng out his shirt to air by the beidn of the 



Ne^pean. An observer on the opposite tide, 
etnnt, and swam across, end took poenssiM 
of ue white or striped peuittt. During ku 
absence, another had been equally as busy as 
himself^ and had made as tree with his sbiit 
es he bed done with that of the nae «C 
Edengleasie. A third happened to hsrn bis 
eyes upon both of the shirt appropriaton, and 
to'ik u{M)n himself to see the trick and counter- 
trick properly adjueled befim the magistMias 
•t Pmritii. Fbbmando. 

Romish Miracle. — Marco Polo, who trs. 
veiled in the East in the thirteenth cenhuy, 
tellti us, " At a convent of monks, in Geor^a, 
dedicated to St. Jjmudot the following 
miraculous circumstinces are said to take 
place. In a salt water lake, four days' jour- 
ney in circuit, upon the border of which the 
church is eitnatea, the fidi never make their 
appearance until the first day of Lent, and 
from that time to Easter Eve they are found 
in vast abundance, but on Easter dav tfaey 
are no longer to be seen, nor dniing tlie » 
mainder of the year.** 

Kings of Georffia. — " In Gontania, I was 
told,** sa^s the Venetian traveller, that in 
endent times the Idnge of the eountiy vsn 
born with the mark of an eagle on the right 
shoulder." By this pretended tradition it 
may be understood that they were, or aflected 
to be^ fliought a bnmeh of the fmpSrisl 
family of Constantinople, who bore tte 
Roman eag^le among their insignia. — Inhss. 

/4 sublime Prayer. — " O ! Eternal, hsrn 
merqr upon me because I am passing aiwr : 
O ! Infinite, because 1 am but a speek| IM 
most Mighty, because I am weak; O! source 
of Life, because I draw nigh to the grave ; 
O, omniscient I because I am in darkness; 
O, all bounteous, because I am poor ; 0^ ell 
sufficient, because I am nothing !" 

Flacourt, in his History of the Island of 
Madagascar, gives the above aublime eft> 
sion as emanmng from the lafBgee of ttat 
island. Saveges, quotha I Imne. 

(From the French.") 
On a French trantUUion of Horace, 

Let w dsvots tills bnee or RoiM 

To two divinities ; between us. 
We'll give the lAtin one to Venus, 
Since she is mistress of the Oracet ; 
The Other oneb her sponae may dais^ 
For YslesB lika lUs vsnton'S hne, 

Lniei» 

JE^igranu, 

fcali Us ewB VMrtt mss, fliis gives Mn pride 

That he sees more than all the world henlib 

Joe bates a hypocrite, this showa 
IMHovB Is not a ftolt of Joe's. 



(iiear Somerstt Houst,} LoHdom; »oU ly O. O. 

BSNlflS. 55. Rue Neuve. St. Attouttin, Pariw ; 
CHARLES JUGEL, FrmcfaH ; attabsfoll Newt- 
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AMSTERDAM : THE HERRING TOWER. 



Amstbroam was for nearly two centuries the 
centre of exchan^ for Europe. Its history 
may be briefly told : it was unknown before 
the latter end of the thirteenth century ; it 
first acquired a commercial character about 
the year 1370 ; its opulence and splendour 
incr^ised from its capture by the Hollanders, 
in 1578, until its invasion by the French in 
1795; its importance then declined, till the 
revolution of 1813, since which period its 
commerce has increased very considerably. 
Nevertheless, it is again said to be on the 
decline, owing to the more favourable cir< 
cumstances of the rival cities Rotterdam, 
and Hamburg. No city in Europe, how- 
ever, possesses so large a portion of dis- 
posable capital as Amsterdam, and hence, it 
continues to be a place of the first commer- 
cial consequence. 

Amsterdam is situate in Lat. 52° 25' N. 
Lon. 4° 40' E. at the confluence of the rivers 
Amstel and Y, or Wye, near the south- 
western extremity of the Zuyder Zee. It 
ranks as the capital of the northern division 

You. XX u. M 



of the Netherlands, as it formerly did of the 
republic of the Seven United Provinces. 

" The city extends in the form of a semi- 
circle on the southern bank of the Y, which 
is its diameter ; on the land side it was sur- 
rounded by a wail and bastions, with a broad 
and deep ibsse : the wall is dismantled, but 
the bastions still remain, and are used as 
sites for corn-mills. The Amstel, on entering 
the city, divides into two branches, from each 
of which issue numerous canals, forming a 
collection of islands, connected with each 
other by 290 bridges. That part of the river 
Y which forms the port of Amsterdam is 
guarded by a double row of piles, with open- 
ings at intervals for the admission of vessels: 
these openings are always closed at night. 
The deeply laden ships lie outside the pUes, 
in a place called the Laag. During the 
period of Dutch prosperity, a hundred vessels 
have entered the port in one tide, and six or 
seven huudred were to be seen there at anchor 
together. On the opposite side of the Y are 
the locks by which ships enter the great 

623 
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caaaly ivliidi is earned thenee, in a abaight 
line, 'northwarda to the Texel ; thus prevent- 
ing the risk and delay of a voyage through 
the Zuyder Zee. This canal, which hai* been 
lecently finished, is 190 feet wide at tiie sur- 
face, and twenty-five deep. It was con- 
etructcfl at an expense of 1 ,0<M>,0(H)/. sterling. 

" The canals with which tlie cit^ is inter- 
seeled, though extremely convenient and 
ornamental, are attended with one very dis- 
agreeable consequence : from the stagnation 
of the water, and the collection of otlal uf 
Sfvery kind discharged into them, they send 
forth effluvia equally offlnsivi' and unwhole- 
some, which all the characteristic cleanliness 
of the inhabitants has not been able wholly 
to lemove* Mills have been erected on their 
hanks, to promote a circulation of air by ven- 
tilation; others, called mud-mills, from the 
purpose to which they are applied, are also 
used to raise and remove the dime which the 
river deposit.^ largely. 

In consequence of the badness of the 
foundation, the whole city is hnitt on piles 
drivmi endways into the mud ; a circunostenee 
which occasioned the witty remark of Erasmus, 
on visiting it, " that he was in a town where 
thft inhabitai^ Itved, liln rooks, on Hie tope 
of trees.** This circumstance also occasioned 
the restriction of coaches to men of con'^e- 

auence and physicians, who paid a tax for 
lie privily of nsiog them ; me magistrates 
conceiving thai tbn roUiiif; of tlie wheels 
produced a dangerous concussion of the piles. 

" The streets in general are narrow, with 
flia oeeplion of a few which present a fine 
appearance, and are ailomed with spacious 
mansions. The principal square is the Dam, 
in front of the palace ; besides which there 
are three ofliers, whessmaikets and an annual 
filU are hdd. The ]nilace, formerly the Stadt- 
house, or town hall, is considered to be the 
most magnificent building in Holland. It 
fimns an oblong square, feet in len|;th, 
235 in breadth, and 1 1 6 in height, besides 
the tower, which is 67 feet high. Within 
is a spacious hall, lJU feet long, 60 broad, 
and IfiO high. 

** The royal museum contains, besides 
other curiosities, a fine collection of paint- 
ings, chiefly of the Flemish sclioul. It is 
said that the emperor Alexander attexed fiie 
sum of 30,000/. for one alone. 

" The exchange is a large but plain build- 
ing, 230 feet in length and 130 in breadth : 
it is capable of containing 4,600 persons; 
and is divided into thirty-six compartments, 
tor the transaction of the various kinds of 
eommeicial Irariness carried on there.** 

The places of public worship are not of 
striking architectural elegance. The total 
number of churches is, 10 reformed Dutch, 
39 Catholic, one Frendi reformed, one Eng^ 
lish presbjieriau, three Lutheran, one Ana- 
baptisty one Walloon, one Greek, and seven 



sj^agogoes. The old ehnreh <rf St Nicholas 

has some fine painted windows. The new 
church of St. Catherine's contains a splendid 
monument of wliite noarble, erected to the 
memory of admiral de Ruyter. Use Porhi- 
^ese synagogue is said to have been built 
in imitation of the temple of Solomon. Tlie 
churches of the established religion, which 
is the reformed or Cslvinistic, are disHn- 
guished hy being the only places of worship 
which are allowed the use of bells. Many 
of these edifices are embellished with paiut- 
iojgs of great value. A recent tourist tt in- 
clined to class the churches, in point of sire 
and height, with the tower aud spire of St 
Martin's in the Fields, and in point of general 
appearance in the architecture, to St Ifary^ 
or the New Church, in the Strand. 

The management uf the penitentiaries 
is peculiarly worthy of notice. The number 
of convicts IS great, not because crime is move 
common, but because the punishment of 
death is seldom inflicted ; imprisonment for 
vanooB periods, in most cases, suppUes its 
place. In this place of eonfincinenl, no ens 
IS suffered to be idle. 

The workhouse is intended for minor 
oflbnees; sone of which are not recognised 
by our laws. Husbands may send ttisir 
wives thither on a charge of drunkenness or 
extravagance ; and they are themselves liable 
to ponishment for the same, oflfences. IToun^ 
women, also, even of good families, are somiK 
times sent thither as to a school of rigoious 
reformation. 

The charitable Mllitiums SEs ntuneroQs, 
and general^ well eoodoeled. The hospitel 
for lunatics is among the earliest of those in 
which gentler modes of treatment were sub- 
stitnted for severity and strict coercion.'' 

Amsterdam boasts of a fair proportion ef 
hterarv' and scientific societies. The prin- 
cipal of these is the Felix Mentis. It has a 
public Botanic Garden, and a Boyal Am- 
demy of Liberal Arts. It has also ** naval 
schools, wherein children of common seamen 
when properly recommended, are educated 
gratuitously; as are the sons of offioets, on 
the payment of a small pension. All am 
treated alike ; aud almost every officer who 
has elevated the naval character of his coun- 
try has reoeived hb education here." 

Amsterdam has an abundance of public 
walks ; for its canals are bordered by rows of 
large trees of oak, elm, and linden, not infe- 
rior to those of the Boombtjes of Rotterdam. 
Little can he said for the ^ubrity of these 
walks, from the consequences already ex^ 
plained.* 

The population of Amsterdam, by the 

latest accounts, amotmts to about 235.0(H) : 
of these about 48,000 are Catholics, 24,000 
Jews, and the rest Pkotestants of various sects-f 

* CaUael GyclopiBdia. vol. vH. 
fBaex.Biit.7tbc4tt.18ai; 
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THB EFFECT OF CRITICISM ON 

AUTUORS. 

Sir Walter Scott declared (and who could 
suspect the Author of VVavurley of teiiiug au 
nwhnith) that, fbr the hist thirty yean, he 
aerar fead a review of any of his works, and 
never minded tin; " toothy critics hy the 
score " a jot. Criticism fell oS ISamuel John- 
Bon lika rain off a duck's wing. The learned 
Bentley felt not the stingy of Pope. And 
Biu-ns scarcely knew what criticism was : he 
cared not for it, he rhymed for ftm." 

Baft .time is another dass pi authoca.on 
whom severe criticism has laid very frequently 
too severe a blow: these were writers who 
were over sensitive, — the least tiling which 
would hafe meidy twitched others, enterad 
into their hearts, the .spear pincad " hdmet, 
man, and shield.*' 

Pope, when young, bore an immense en- 
mity against the crtties; he saw the luture 
pain he would receive, and soon commenced 
showing the world that he was never to be 
brow-beaten. 

In 1711 ) was published the Esswf on 6W- 
ttcism, in which several almost concealed 
allusions were made against John Dennis, 
the celebrated critic of the day. Deunis wa» 
^atly annoyed, and called Pope " a little, 
affected hypocrite, win) had nothing in his 
mouth at the same time but tmth, candour, 
friendship, goodnature, humanity, and mag- 
nanimity.** The pamphlet, says Johnson, 
is such as rage might be expected to dictate. 

Dennis was a cool, lashing critic, who 
feared neither friend nor foe, and, when pro* 
vocation was given, lud ahout right and left 
at will — with f^eat judj^ent and knowledge, 
detecting errors, and exhibiting faults in such 
a manner «a must sadlv have galled Pope, 
who for ever after writhed under the lash of 
his enemy. Though, says Johnson, he pro- 
fessed to despise him, he discovers, b^ men- 
tioning him very often, that he feU his finee 
er his venom. 

Pope lifted now his mighty pen and deter- 
mined to chastise all critics, and all inca- 
pd>h» of replying, with one eeveie blow— 4Ih0 
was about the year 1728 — and not long af>er 
The Dunciad made its appearance. Every 
one has read the Dunciad, and so its plan 
need not be again repeated. The suhjeet 
itself had nothing interesting: the poor 
authors who were so bitterly lashed could not 
conceal their i)ain, but printed epigrams and 
invectives in every newspaper, till the pubUe 
began to take a warm interest in the debate. 
Dennis printed a pamphlet, entitled Remarks 
on the Rape of the Lock, written a long 
wfaUe before, intending it to come out wbes 
it should be required ; the time waS noiW| SO 
it was immediately published. 

Pupe now crowed aloud and exulttd over 
fais victina : but the least thing vexed and 

lis 



annoj'edhim — and he still meditated revenq;e, 
for " vengeance is sweet adding to this, some 
little provocatiuD which Gibber soon gave, 
made Pope usher out the fourth book of the 
Dunciad, in which Gibber is sufficiently flog- 
ged and then rubbed down with gunpowder. 

The author of The Jpology of course re- 
plies, and Po{)e'8 indignation is again arotjsed. 
Theobald is immediately taken off his place, 
poor CoUey is mounted on the vacant throne, 
and Osbonie is made to contend for the prize 
among tlie booksellers. The " shafts of 
satire were directed equally in vain against 
Cibber and Osborne;** Johnson observes, 
" being repelled by the impenetrable impru- 
dence of one, and deadene<l by the impassive 
dulness of the other.*' Pope confessed his 
pain by his anger. 

This was the last paper war of Alexander 
Pope; v.'ho appeared content with the bruises 
he had given, and the pain which these blows 
had brought. 

The next criticism which occasioned the 
reply of a sensitive author was the review of 
Grainger's TihiUlus^ in the Critical ReoieWf 
conducted by Smollett; it led to nothing but 
a mere paper controversy. 

The tender mind of Kirke White felt hurt 
the notice of his poems in the Aionthlif 
mew, fat Febntaiy, 1804. He wrote an 
answer couched in pleasant terms to the 
reviewers, who, in their address to corres- 
jwndents, declared that they sympathized 
with his eicpestnktions. 

Keats had a mind in many lespects rimilar 
to White*« ; he soared higher as a poet, but 
in that lofty flight completely lost himself; 
his verses are unconnected, and almost eveiv 
other ten lines are upon subjects not at all 
relating to the story ; in fact he seeme<l to 
have no stoiy, but wrote on endeavouring to 
invent one, and in doing tibat was bewildered 
in his boundless imagery of glory and blisa. 
Keats's mind was of the sensitive kind: 
the least poignant criticism galled and harass- 
ed him. When his i^n^^ymlsii wis pnbUshed, 
a lashing review made its appearance in the 
Quarterly, undoubtedly written by a bitter 
critic, William Gifibnl, a man imbued with 
plenty of acrimony, and extensive learning, 
to which he added nothing of an original 
kind, so that his knowledge became common^ 
place without any of those redeeming point! 
which Warburton had to a high degree. Thie 
review, in many parts tnie and clever, was 
nevertheless uncalled for, and moreover im- 
civiL Keats felt it Mtteilir, and Hiisangnisli 
brought on a disease which ended soon alter 
with his life; the greatest injury criticism 
ever did to literature. On hearing of Keat8*a 
deatfay SheUejr wrote Am fiiUowing: 

Who ktned JoYiniiv Kests, 

I said tlie QuartiTiy, 
8u saviige ami Tai turly 

T WM one of aiy tell. 
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Tkd turn wbip whaeh Moui^id KmiIi 
■orved to chastiie HaiUtt. But Hazlitt's 

mind was of a more vigorous nature, so that he 

replied, like Cibb«r of old, by means of a 

pamphlet, of whieh be told fifteen^ (Chailes 

Lamb shrewdly observed), and tlw QtMTlmy 

sold some fifteen thousand. 

Ten oemuie wiuag for one who writes amiu. 

Authori w pwrtid to UMtrworki *tit tnm, 
Ihit aiv not Critics to their judtfmoat too. 

We will now see how the critique in the 
Edinburgh Jieview oi the Hours of Idleness 
preyed on the mind of Loffd Bynm. This 
criticism, written by Lord Biougham, was 
unjust, and, moreover, too severe on the 
writings of any beginner. Moore spealcs 
thus: ** The met thie eritictnn produeed 
upon him can only be conceived by those, 
who, besides having an adequate notion of 
i|rhat most poets would feel under such an 
attack, can uodentaad all fliat theie waa in 
the temper and disposition of Lord Byron 
to make him feel it with tenfold more 
acuteness." ♦ ♦ " A friend, who found 
him in the first moments of excitement after 
reading the article, inquired anxiously whe- 
ther he had just received a challenge not 
knowing how else to account for the fierce 
defiance of hia looks.** Mr. Moore proceeds 
to say, " It would, indeed, be ditficult for 
sculptor or pointer to imagine a subject of 
more fearful beauty than the fine countenance 
of the youi^ poet must have exhibited in the 
collected energj' of that crisis. His pride 
had been wounded to the quick, and his 
nmhitkin humUed; but fliit fading of hiinii* 
UatUm lasted but fiir a moment. The mjr 
reaction of his spirit against aggression 
roused him to a lull consciousness of his 
ovn poweia; and the pain and flie shame of 
the injury were forgotten in the proud cer- 
tainty of revenge." Moore** lafo^ voL i. 
p. 206. (Kd. 1832.) 

Wrath was vtsihie on the poefs Mhesd 
till he had relieved his mind in rhyme : 
" after the first twenty lines," he said, '* he 
felt himself considerably better the day he 
lead the criticism he otank three bettlea oH 
claret to his own share after dinner. 

The satire he producwl was the English 
liards and Scotch ReviewerSf which imme- 
diately silenced all his enemies and made 
many uf them his friends, without one tithe 
of the talent and venom of Pope. But Pope 
had to deal with more troublesome enemies ; 
the enraged Dennis was a legion himself — 
and the sensitive mind of Pope thought 
tnimpeiy pamphlets hostile armies. Men 
did not feel the sting of Byron as critics had 
fidt that of Pope three quarters of a century 
before. One side surrendered at discretion, 
the other held their fortress, and played tluiir 
abaesi nient guns, which did next to nothing. 

Qifford's Btiviad and MtBpiad produced 
the contrary effect on " Thnke' gay widow." 



Mis. Pieasi's aeeoant of her teeenge is iaAfr 

resting : I contrived to get myself invited 
to meet him at supper at a fnend's house, 
soon after the publication uf his poem, sat 
opposite to him, saw that he was perplaiad 
in the extreme ; and, smiling, propeeed a 
glass of wine as a libation to our future good- 
fellowship. Gifibrd (she adds) was suffi- 
ciently a man of the world to understand me, 
and nothing could be more couileoiie and 
entertaining than he was while we remained 
together."** This was exceedingly weii man- 
af^ of Mie. PioBsi, who was a cleverar and 
shrewder woman flum the wodd have allowed 
her to be. 

Tlitt late review in the Quarterli/ of T — 's 
poems was suffieienOy anm^ng to the authw 

— who laid the Severe notice to the critic's 
enmity and jeakusy of the pubUaherll 

(bravo.) 

We shal] only now take notice of a mean 

way critics have of receiving presents, under 
the promise of t^iving a favourable notice, 
nothmg can be meaner than the conduct of 
both p»rties. When Huggina had finished 
his translation of Ariosto, he sent a fat buck 
to Smollett, who at that time conducted the 
Critical Review ; consequently, the woik 
was highly applauded ; but tne history ef 
the vonisoii becoming public, Smollett was 
much abuse<l, and in a future number of the i 
review retracted his applause. 

So critics are mean enough to receive and 
auflma appaientl/i rich enmigh to give. I 

L.T. 

MADAGASCAR. 
jC nlk msifrom pq^TL) 

Tna history of these singular islanders pre- 
sents a remarkable instance of the successful 
resistance of a barbarous nation to the more 
baibaious attempts of civilised foreigneis Is 
bring them under their yoke ; and, it is, per- 
haps, the only case, in the history of modem 
times, in which such resistance has been 
attended with success. In geneialy ths 
means employed by the discoverers of new 
countries have been so superior in every re- 
spect to those of the simple tribes, with whom 
t hey have had to contend, that the latter have 
fallen an easy prey to their cniel invaders. 
Such was the fate of the aborigines of Ame- 
rica, of the eastern nations of Asia, and of 
Southern Africa. Butyin Madagascar, every 
attempt of Europeans to subjugate the natives, 
and to colonize their island, has been frus- 
trated, and the agents employed either sacri* 
ficed by the islanders, or obliged to fly ftc 
their lives. This has been, in part, owing to 
the meagre and iuatle<juate means adopted; 
but, chiefly, to the extreme jealousy of the 
natives of their liberty as a nation, and. their 
superior intelligence as to the node and 

* Fknshaa, 4. 
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of defence. We shall now proceed 
wHHh A sliort eutitne of their history. 

The source, or origin, from whence the 
aborigines sprang, is involved in much ob- 
scurity, and has occupied the attention of 
many learned men. Some have supposed 
that they are descended from t!ie Jews after 
their dispersion ; others, from those Israelites 
who were left in Egypt after the departure of 
that people with Moses. Others carry their 
origin further back, and maintain them to be 
the descendants of Uam, or some of the 
IWiiaichs immediately after the time of 
Noah. Many circumstances tend to strengthen 
the latter opinion. Their mode of life and 
qrstem of religion are more analogous to 
now of the polviaiehal ages than of the 
Jews. Like me former, every man is a priest 
in his own hotise ; there being neither tem- 
ples nor stated ^riods of worship ; and all 
tiwir religious ntes and nmnerous sacrifices 
being purely spontaneous, and like their 
pswtoral mode of life, partaking of the sim- 
plicity of patriarchal times. Flacourt, who 
hid an opportunity of judging of their cnshmis 
and manners before these were in any d^giee 
alteretl by an intercourse with Europeans, 
makes the following remarks : " These people 
having had no commmiieatioii or eonunerce 
with the inhabitants of the main land of 
Ethiopia, on account of their ignorance of 
navigation, have not been affected by the 
ebanges of laws and eostoms that have heoi 
introduced there from time to time ; but have 
adhered to those which were in use in the 
country from whence they originally came, 
and which tibey brought with thmn when 
they first landed in Madagascar. Those 
whom I consider to be the aborigines are the 
Zafe Ibrahim, or descendants of Abrahanif 
who inhabit the island of St Haiy, and the 
adjacent lands ; inasmuch as, retaining the 
usage of circumcision, they have no utlier 
lites in common with the Mahometans, and 
are 80 far from acknowledging Mahomet and 
his Caliphs, that they look upon them as no 
better than Cafi'rea and lawless men, with 
whom they will neither eat, associate, norcon- 
tiact any alliance. They keep the Sabbath 
on Saturday and not on Friday like the Moors, 
and they have no names amon^t them similar 
to fiwse of that people: wmch makes me 
think that their ancestors arrived in the isle 
about the time of the first transmigration of 
the Jews, or that they are descended from the 
uon ancient femilies of the Ishmaelites, or 
from those who might have remained in 
Kgypt alter the departure of the children of 
Israel They have retained the names of 
Moses, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Noah. Of 
the rest, some may have come from the coast 
of Ethiopia ; but the whites called Zafe 
Ramini, arrived about 500 years since, and 
flwb leamed men came there only about 1£0 
jssn nnee.** (a. n. liiOa) 



From a careful consideration of these 
opinions, and the histoiy of these islandecs, 

we feel inclined to think that the real abori- 
gines are those of an olive complex on, and 
also the Zafe Ibrahim ; the iurmcr, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the populstkm, being 
descended from the family of Ham, and the 
latter descended coUuterally from Abraham ; 
and that both these huviug arrived on the 
island about the same time, kept themselves 
separate, and so constitute different tribes. 
Two circumstances concur to give them a 
eery remote antiquitjf : one is that, notwith- 
standing the numerous herds of cattle they 
possess, they have never used them for the 
purpose of bearing burthens: the other is 
that the aborigines had no idea whatever of 
emriages on wheels. Now, both tliese are 
modes of lessening the labours of husbandry 
so obvious and direct, that had they at anV 
period of their histoiy been acquainted witn 
them, they could not have forgotten them, 
and xcould not have discontinued them. And, 
had they descended from the Jews subsequent 
to die captivity in Egypt, their ancestors 
niMMt have been acquainted with them, and 
consequently would have availed themiielves 
of them. 

After the discovery of Madagascar by the 
Portuguese, they, as well as other Europeans, 
continued to touch at the island for .su})plies. 
In 1540, an attempt was made by the former 
to establish a eotony in the province of AnosM. 
They continued but a shoi-t time, for the 
natives became jealous of their settlement, 
and massacred eveiy one of them. Soou 
after, the Dutch made a similar attempt at 
the Bay of Antougil, but they too were driven 
out in a very short time. The next attempt 
was made by the French, in 1642, when Car- 
dinal Richelieu granted a patent to Captain 
Rivault, giving hira an exclusive ri^ht to 
send sliips and forces, to estabUsh a colony, 
plantation, and commerce, at Madagascar. 
Other merchants having jmned him, the first 
East India Company was established. Pionis 
and Fouquenburg were appointed governors, 
and sent with twelve men to await the arrival 
of further reinforcements. They landed at 
St. Lucia, where they found 18 Frenchmen, 
part of the crew of a vessel that bad been 
wrecked. In April Ibllowrag, 70 more jmned 
them, who arrived very opportunely to preven| 
an attempt planned by the natives to cut off the 
colony. They now endeavoured to maiutaiu 
terms witii the islanders by presents to the 
chiefs, but their suspicions weie excited, and 
the settlers found it impossible to keep them 
permanently in good humour. Every oppor* 
tunity iA annoying the invaders vras eageriy 
embiaoed: nx of them were destroyed in 
crossing a river; seven more in collecting 
ebony } and, to complete their discomfiture, a 
fover hroke out, whidi in one month destroy- 
ed a third of the gamsaoi and drove the le- 
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to the peBinsttk of Ttoliiugare, saw witb idmii juimuj tto oliiDatioa in 

about ten leagues from St. Lucia. Hero^, which he was held by the natives, induced 

they built a fort, called Fort Dauphin. It him to (^uit the fort in disf^ust, an«l he soon 

stood in a healthy situation, 150 feet above aik-r married Dian Noug, the daughter of 

tholotelof tho sea, and eomniaaded a fine Dian Bosntate, diief of the province of 

roadstead ; and this spot fonned the chief set- Amboule, who, approving of the match and 

tlementoftheFrencli ill their various attempts being old, in a little time ceded to La Caw 

to colonize Madagascar. the whole of the district. His valour and 

Fouquenbernf SOOO altar usU i msd to France, good conduct obtained for him the name of 

leaving Pronis governor ; a weak-minded Dian Puuss, after that of one of their most 

man, who neither won the good will of the celebrated chiefs. The withdrawal of La 

natives, nor maintained his authority over Case from Fort Duiphin was the signal fit 

his own troops. The latter rebelled awl laid revolt on the part of ibm dnsft, who entered 

him ill irons. He remained a prisoner six into a combination to starve the garrison by 

months, when he was released by the arrival cutting off their supplies. The etiticta weia 

of a French ship. His first act was to sell soon felt, and they were reduced tothelsst 

to the governor of the Isle of France, a great extremity of distress, when a French ship 

number of the natives in the sen ice of the fortunati ly arrived and relieved them. As 



eobny, amongst whom were sixteen women 
of fto Leluwohiti race, esteemed sacred in 
Midagnscar. This act rendered the Frendl 
so unpopular, that the Kast India Company 



soon as the real state of the case was made 
known to the captain, he temonslnlBd wUih 

Chamargou on the ft^ly of being at Tamneo 
rith La Case, and threatened, if an amicable 



found it necessary to supersede FroniSy and arrangement was not immediately made, be 

Ilaeonit was appointed to sneeeed hizn. Aetm hA it his duty to mpwisinl the ai&ir 

Mmd at Fort J>duphin in 1648, and wan to Matshri Meilleraye, who at thai period 

well received by the chiefs; but by aiming possessed great influence in France. This 

at the subjiigation of the whole island he menace had the desired effect, and a reconci- 

soon loet tneir alBsction and confidence. He liation took place boHreen La Oese and Oh^ 

disprtched ei^ty Frenchmen and a large margou, which was followed by a peace with 

Jiomber of armea natives to lay waste the the chiefs ; and the usual supplies were ob- 

most beautiful districts iu the neighbourhood taiued for the garrison. This peace, however, 

of Foct Dtsuphin. He clso sent mladnnents Uttted litllo hmger tkan fhe sfaiy of La Case 

to explore the interior of the island, and at the fort. On his return to Ajnbotde, Cha- 

obtain a knowle<lge of the customs and margou began to levy contribiitions in the 

manners of the inhabitants. His narrative province of Auossi, while the prie&ts attached 

was published on his letiun to IVance, in to ^ eokwy mede an atfempt to conveit 

16^5, and is ftdl of valuable and interesting some of the chiefs to the Catholie fiaflL 

details. He was recalled to give an account They began by commanding them to repu- 

of his conduct, and having satisfied the diate all their wives, but one, although tlie cus- 

Company he set sail again in 1658 ; imt in torn of pol]^gannr was general thra^ghout the 

doubling the Cape, a stonn arose, which island, uitai Manaugue, a powerfid chief, 

wrecked the vessel, and Flacourt, and all on who was attached to the French, having 

board, j>erislied. His £&te would not have relused to accede to this arrangement, Father 

been nnich preferable had he reached Mada> Stephen, the superior of the Biission, tkieat* 

gascar, for it appears that after he left tlie ened him with the old Popish doctrines of 

island the natives formed a plan for delivering tire and sword, and actually assaulted the of* 

themselves from their troublesome guests ; fendiug chief and pronounced the senteuce of 

and, so effisctually did they succeed, tut they excommunication upon him. This conduct 

d^istrnyed ever}' Frenchman and buBit Fort so incensed him that he instantly ordered 



Dauphin to the ground. 

The news of Flaconrt's misforhine reached 
Fkanee^and the Company, being unconscious 

of the greater disaster at Madagascar, ap- 
pointed Chamargou to succeed him. He ar- 



the whole party, consisting of seveu priests 
and a few attendants, to be raassacreid : he 
then deelni-ed interminable war against the 
French. Forty of tluse, being ignorant of 
the transactions with Father Stephen, were 
in 1660, and only then losnied the late of surprised, and only one escaped to thei fttt 
the colony. He, however, set about rebuild- to tell the hie of his companions. Upon 
ing tlu- fort, and, having received considerable this, Chamartcou ravaged tlie whole country, 
reiniurcements, began to explore the country, and spared neither age nor sex, which, in 
The party sent on this expedition was com- its turn, reflected upon the ganisoti'-for 
aunded by Le Vacher, who wont by the a famine succeeded, and they weri> again 
name of La Case. He was a man of great driven to the last extremity, when La Case 
courage and prudence, and by his address came to their relief ; and having overcome the 
obtained ftf the Fkench a degree of leputa. hostile diiefe, supplied the French with pio- 
tion they never before enjoyed. But the ill visions. Such was the valuable natiire of 
treatmeat he received ikom Chamaigou, who his sotviees on this and othn.iicea8ioiiSy.tha| 
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tlie East India Company saw the polii^ of 
keepiug tenmi vitili nim ; they sent lum a 
Beutenaat'B oommissiou, he continued to 
serve the colony during his life, and was their 
principal saicguard againsit the hostile chiefti. 

Ghainai-^ou was, in 1667, removed from the 
goranumbip by the IVIarques.s of Monde- 
vei^e, who arrived at Fort Dauphin with a 
convoy of ten vessels, having on board two 
direetofB, an attofney-general, four companies 
of infantry, ten chiefs of colonies, ei^ht mer- 
chants, and thirty-two women. The mar- 
quess, who was appointed goveruor-geueral 
of all tha IVeneh settlements south of the 
Une, appeals to have acted with great mode- 
Tation ; and.durini; his stay, peace was main- 
tained with but little interruption. In 1670, 
the Freneh govemment assumed the sove- 
zeigatjr of the ialaody and a fleet often more 
ships arrived, under the command of M. de 
la Huye, who was appointed viceroy. On 
his amvd, Mondevergue chose the alternative 
offered to him, of returning to France, where 
he fell a sacrifice to his enemies, La Uuye 
having secretly impeached him to the OOOft t 
he was never brought to tiialy but died a 
prisoner in the Castle of Saumur. 

La Huye seems fully to have adopted the 
spirit which prevailed amongst the colonists 
of former ages, whfln it was thought impoa- 
sible to do good by conciliation, and that an 
enemy could only be trusted when dead. 
Having now nearly a thousand tvoops on the 
island, he determined to get lid of those 
chiefs who wei-e hostile, comprising a large 
majority of them j but treachery uu tlie part 
of Chamargou, who commanded a body of 
troops, and who envied La Huye his power, 
occasioned a defeat. Upon this. La Huye 
left the island in diseust, and taking a large 
part of the forces, retired to Suiat La Case 
died shortly after, wlilch completed the mis- 
fortunes of the French. Their yoke had long 
been iusupportably heavy to the natives, autl 
fivtsh combinations weie fanued against 
them, which, about the year 1675 came to a 
head ; when a general massacre of the French 
took place, witn the exception of a few who 
cseraed to a ship lying in the haibour. Thus 
lias Mada^ear once snose fine fioni a fineign 

(To be eotUinued.') 

xuxsn wiNB. 
Tbis fiuit is excellently calculated fbr tbe 

pnduction of wine. Its juice contains a 
considerable portion of the fermentative naat- 
ter which is so essential for the production 
ef a vigorous fermentation, and its beautiful 
fljriour communic.itos \o the wine a rich tint; 
but, as the Inut is deficient in saccharine 
quUtef , this substance must be libeially sup- 
pliad. Xbw iriae is much aawUoEated by 



adding to the elderberry juice a small portion 
of super-taitiale of potash. Dr. Macculloch 

observes, " that the pro|K)rtion of this salt 
may vary from one to four, and even six per 
cent." The cause of this admissible laxity 
will appear, when it is considered that tlia 
greater part of the super-tartrate of potash is 
again deposited in the lees. I tnay also 
remark, that from two to four per cent will 
be found a snffieient dose, in proportion to 
the greater or less sweetness of the fniit, the 
sweetest requiring the largest quantity of this 
salt, and vice versa. The dose of it ought 
also to vary in proportion to the added sugar, 
increasing as it increases. 

To every two quarts of bruised berries, put 
one ^uart of water ; strain the juice through 
a hair sieve, and add to esecf quart of the 
diluted juice one pound of lum[) sugar. Boil 
the mixture for about one quarter of an hour, 
and suffer it to ferment. 

Or, bruise a bushel of picked elder>berries; 
dilute the inass with ten gallons of water, 
and having boiled it for a few minutes, strain 
off the juice, and sqneese out tiie^ husks. 
Measnie the whole quantity of the juice, and 
to ever}' quart ]iut three-quarters oi a pound 
of lump sugar ; and, whilst still warm, add 
to it half a pint of yeast, and fill up the cask 
with some of the reserved Uquor. 

When the wine is clear, it may be drawn 
off firom the lees, (which will be in about 
ttuee monflu,^ and bottled for use. 

For flciNNmng the wine, ^nger, allspice, or 
any other aromatic substance, may be used ; 
the flavouring materials may be inclosed in a 
bag, and suspended in the eask,aiidramoved 
when tha desired flavour is pvodneed.— 
Accmn, on ff'ine Making. 

[We do not quote this as the most econo- 
mical receipt for making elder wine, since 
unrefined sugar is generally used, which 
reduces the cost. But, it is reasonable to 
conclude that, by Mr. Accum's mode, may l^ 
produced a more perfect wine than by the 
common method. At all lisks, the lunt is 
in season.] 



C|)t jpaturaltsit. 

I«AROB CEDAR-TRBB, 

/• " Ite Falace Oarden," Enjicld. 

In some account of the manor-house of 
Enfield, Middlesex, at page 129 of The 
Mirror^ vol. ziv., we inddentaUy notieed this 
stupendous cedar. The mansion was one of 
the palaces of Quoon Elizabeth, and this 
record is upon moi-e substantial authority 
than that upon which many other mansions 
near London are stated to hlKfe been occupied 
by her Majesty. 

This cedar was planted by Dr. Uvedak^ 
who, about the year 1670, took the palacj 
piemises for a school. The Doctor was much 
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attached to the study of botany, and had a 
veiy cniioui gaiden hsie. In an account of 

the most remarkable gardens near London 
in 1691, written by J. Gibson, and printed 
in the twelfth volume of the ArchauUtgia^ 
Dr. Ufedalo is Mid to hara bad « the graatett 
and choicest collection of eaodca fliat waa 
perhaps any where in this land.** 

The dimensions of th's tree were given thus 
in a letter from Sir John Cullimi to the Gen- 
tlemati's Magazine, in 1779i height, 45 ft. 
9 in., fij^ht itet having been broken ofl' by a 
high wiud ; girth at the top, 3 ft. T vcl\ 
■econd ^rth, 7 ft. 9 in. ; thiid (^h, 10 feet; 
fourth girth, Csupposed near the ground,) 
14 ft. 6 in. These dimensions were taken 
by Mr. Lilley. a schoolmaster at Enfield, at 
ttie desire of Mr. Gough. An account of this 
cedar was also printed in 17^^, in four pages 
folio. The loss of the leading branch is 
attributed to the memorable high irind m 
1703. In 1809, the girth at 3 ft. 10 in. from 
the ground, (it could not be taken at three 
leet, in consequence of a seat having been 
fixed xoand it,> was 13 ft. 1 in. The northern 
branch vaa 49 ft. 10 in. in length ; the 
iouthern, 44 ft. 9 in. The distance from the 
extreme of each branchj 98 ft. 9 in. This 
inlbnnaiion was eomnramcaled 1^ the Re?. 
H. Potter, rector of Enfield to the Rev. Mr. 
Lysons, for his Environs o f London^ 1811. 
In 1820, the girth of this fiue tree was 16ft. 
at ] ft. 6 in. mm the ground. 

The cedar at Enfield is the famed Lebanon 
species, distinguished by its strong, spreadinu; 
branches, from ail other trees of the eame 
genus. The genersl diaiaeter of the dioolf 
even when the tree is youiij:^, is singidarly 
bold and picturesque, and quite peculiar to 
the species. This tree is supposed to have 
. ^ into England in 1683. Tlie 



specimen at Eufield is far from the laigest 
in this oonntiy. A cedar at HendonPbca^ 

which was destroyed by a hurricane in 1739, 
was 70 feet high, and ,the j^reatest circum- 
ference of the trunk was 20 feet. The gar- 
dener is stated to have cleared finm 15JL to 
50/. a-year by sale of the cones. The pair of 
cedars in Chelsea Gardens must be known to 
most Londoners. The cedars at Whitton 
Place, planted in 1724, by Archibald, third 
duke of Argyle, have flourished exceedingly ; 
so that rooins have been waiuscotted with 
their timber. 

In the park of Juniper Hall, in the valley 
between the village of Mickleham and Box 
Hill, Surrey, are several fine cedars, whose 
sombre, spreading branches have been one of 
the delights of many a morning and eventide 
walk in the halcyon days of our bo} hood ; 
and these trees form, we believe, one of the 
finest groups of eedan in England. 

aORWICH CROSS. 

Few places in Great Britain are richer in 
architectural antiquities than the ci^ of 
Norwich. Time nas not^ however, spsred 
the curious structure represenlBd in the an- 
nexed Cut. It was the market-cross, and 
appears to have been a useful as well as 
embellislied struchue. Its fimnwas odsn* 
giilar, and within were apartmeuts apfao* 
priated to the transaction of public busmess. 
Its enrichments were not of the most pictu- 
-resque character, but, aUogeOier, with tim 
clustered columns of its portico, and the 
pinnacles and ornaments of the upper por- 
tion, it must have been an edifice of no mean 
peteniions to aidiitectiiial diatiadion. 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 

(By lAe Author t^Peter Simple.') 
^ Botiiid to a wttermaa. 

T loamt a bit to ro^^ ; 
And, blen your heart, I always woa so gay, 

Gbnixb reader, I was bom upon the 
not upon the salt and au^ry ocean, but upon 
the fresh, and rapid-flowing river. It was in 
a floating sort of box, called a lighter, and 

rfbm river Tbameti and at low water, 
I fiial nmdft the moL This lighter was 
manned (an expression amounting to buUism, 
if not construed kind-\y) by my father, my 
moflm, and your htnnbn Mwaiit. Ify alher 
had the aole charge — he was monarch of the 
deck ; my mother of comae was queen, and I 
was the heir apparent 

Before I eay one wofd about myself, allow 
me dutifully to describe my parents. First, 
then, I will portray my queen mother. Report 
says, that when first she came on board of the 
lighter, a lighter figure and a lighter step 
never pressed a plank ; but as far as I can 
tax my recjUcction, she was always a fat, 
unwieldy woman. Locomotion was not to 
ha taste--gin was. She seldom quitted the 
cabin ; never quitted the lighter — a pair of 
shoes may have lasted her for five years, for 
the wear and tear that she took out of them. 
Beii^ of this domestie habit, as all manied 
women ought to be, she was always to be 
ieaiMi when wanted ; Imt although always at 



hand, she was not always on her feet Towards 

the close of the day, sIk' laid down upon her 
bed— a wise precaution when a person can no 
longer stand. The fact was, that my honour- 
ed mother, although her virtue was unilD* 
j>eachable, was freijuently seduced by liquor; 
and, although constant to my father, waf 
debanehed and to be fimnd m bed witti fhaft 
insidious assailer of female uprightness— ifAi. 
The lighter, whicli might have been com- 
pared to another garden of Eden, of which 
my mother was tiie Kve, and my fiitiier the 
Adam to consoil with, was entered by this 
serpent who tempted her; and if she did not 
eat, she drank, which was even wor:>e. At 
first, indeed, and I mention it to prove how 
the enemy always gains admittance under a 
specious form, she drank it only to keep the 
cold out of her stomach, which the humid 
atmosphere firom the sniroonding water ap- 
peared to warrant. My father took his pipe 
for the same reason ; but at the time that I 
was bom, he smoked and she drank, from 
morning to night, beeause habit had rendersd 
it almost necessary to their existence. TTie 
pipe was always to Iiis lips, the glass inces- 
santly to hers. I would have defied any 
eold ever to have praetmled into their sto- 
machs ; — but I have said enough of my 
mother for the present, 1 vriU now pass on to 
my father. 

My father was a puffy, round>bellied, long- 
armed, little man, admiriibly calculated for 
his station in, or rather out of, society. He 
could manage a lighter as well as any bo<ly ; 
hut he could do more. He had been brought 
up to it from his infancy. He went on shore 
for my mother, and came on board again— 
the only xemanalde event In life. Hit 
whole amusement was his pipe ; and. as theie 
is a certain indefinable link between smoking 
and philosophy, my father, by dint of smokingi 
had become a perfect philosopher. 

Myfelha'ii pipe, hterally and metaphiMtw 
ically, was never put out He had a few 
apothegms which brought eveiy disaster to a 
happy condunom; and as he sddom or ever 
indulged in wwds, these sayii^ were deqply 
impressed upon my infant memory. One wa.s, 

Ifs no use crying; whafs dofie canH be 
ke^mU* When once these woids escaped 
his lips, the subject was never renewed* 
Nothing appeared to move him : the adju- 
rations of those employed in the other lighters, 
barges, vessels, and boats of every description, 
who were contending with us for the extra 
foot of water, as we drifted up or down with 
the tide, affected him not, further than an 
extra cohunn or two of smoke rismg from the 
bowl of his pipe. To my mother, he used 
hut one expression, " Take it cooliif , but it 
always had the contrary effect with my mo- 
ther, as it put her more m a passion. It was 
like pouring oil upon flame ; nevertheless, 
the advice was good» had it ever been 
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lowe<I. Another favourite expression of my 
fatber, when any thing went wrong, and 
whieh was of {he same pattern as tike xest of 

his philosoj)hy,was**^e/^cr &<eAr next tinu/* 
These aphorisms were deeply impressed upon 
memory. I continually recalled them to 
mind, and thus I became a philosopher long 
hefine my wise teeth were in embrj o, or I had 
even slied the first set with which kind Nature 
presents us, that in the petticoat age we may. 
Ibarlesdy indulge in lollipop. 

My fiwier'B education had been neglected. 
He could neither write nor read ; but although 
he did not exactly, like Cadmus, invent let- 
ters, he bad aeeustomed hims^ to eerlain 
hieroglyphics, generally speaking sufficient 
for his purposes, and which might be consi- 
dered as an artificial memory'. I can't 
write nor read, Jacob,** he would say, I wiih 
I could ; but look, boy, I means this mark 
for three-quarters of a bushel. Mind you 
recollects it when I axes you, or I'll be biowed 
if I don't wallop you." But it was only a 
case of peculiar difficulty which would require 
a new hieroglyphic, or extract such along 
speech from my lather. I was well acquainted 
with his uMud scratches and dots, and having 
a good memory, could put him right when 
he was puzzled with some misshapen a; or z 
xepresenting some unknown quantity, like 
the same letters in algebra. 

I have said that I was heir apparent, but I 
did not say that I was the only child bom to 
my fitther in his wedlodc My honoured 
mother had had two more children ; but the 
first, who was a girl, had been provided for 
by a tit of the meazles, and the second, my 
dder brother, by tumbling over the stem of 
the lighter when he was mree years old. At 
the time of the accident, my mother had re- 
tired to her bed, a Little the worse for liquor ; 
my fiitber was on deck forward, leaning 
fltgainst the windlass, soberly smoking his 
evening pipe. " What was that ?" exclaimed 
my lather, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
4m listening ; I snotddnt wonder if it 
^raBn*t Joe." And my father put in his ppe 
again, and smoked away as before. 

My father was correct in his surmises. It 
was Joe^ who had made the splash which 
nnwed him from his meditations, for the next 
morning Joe was no where to be found. He 
was, however, found some days afterwards ; 
but, as the newspapers say, and as may well 
be imagined, the vital spark was extinct; 
and moreover, the eels and chubs had eaten 
ofi' his nose and a portion of his chubby 
lace, so that, as my father said, " he was of 
110 use to nobody." The morning after the 
accident, my father was up early and had 
niissed poor little Joe. He weut into the 
cabin, smoked his pipe, and said nothing. 
As my broUier did not appear as usual for his 
breakfast, my mother calkd out for him in a 
liaish bvt Joerwas outpf heaiing, and 



as mute as a fish. Joe opened not his mouth 
in reply, neither did my lather. My mother 
then qtiitted the cabin, and walked round ttw 
lifter, looked into the dog-kennel to ascer- 
tain if he was asleep with the great mastiff— 
but Joe was no where to be found. 

" Whyi what can have become of Joe?** 
cried my moflier, with maternal alann in ha 
countenance, appealing to my father, as she 
hastened back to the cabin. My father spoke 
not, but taking his pipe out 4)f his mouth, 
dropped the bowl of it in a perpendicular 
direction till it landed softly on the deck, then 
put it into his mouth again, and puiied 
mournfully. Why, you donH mean to say 
that he is overboard r"' screamed my mother. 

My father nodded his head, and puffed 
away at an accumulated rate. A torrent of 
tears, eadamations, and levilings, sueeeeded 
to this characteristic announcement. My 
father allowed ray mother to exhaust herself. 
By the time that she was finished, so was 
hi» pipe; he then knocked out the aslws, 
and quietly observed, " It's no u<e crying ; 
what's doue can't be helped," and proceeded 
to refill the bowL 

" Can't be helped!** cried my mother; 
" but it might have been helped." 
Take it coolly," repUed my father. 
** Take it coolly !" replied my mother, in a 
rage — " take it coolly I Yes, you're for takiqg 
every thing coolly : I presume, if I fell over* 
hoard, you would be taking it coolly." 

** Yon would be taking it coaUy, at sU 
events," replied my imperturbable father. 
" O dear ! () dear !" cried my poor mother; 
two poor childreu, and lost them both 1" 
<* Better luck next time," rejoined my 
father ; " so, Bdl, say no more about it.** 

My father coutimifd for some time to 
smoke his pipe, and my mother to pipe her 
eye, until at last my iatbnr, w1h> was really a 
lund-hearfed man, rose from the chest upon 
which he was seated, went to the cupboard, 
poured out a teacup-full oSgiUf and handed it 
to my mother. It was kindly dane of him, 
and my mother was to be won by kindness. 
It was a pure ofiering in the spirit, and taken 
in the spirit in which it was oiiered. After 
a fiiw repetitions, which wwe rendered neces- 
sary from its ]>otency being diluted with her 
tears, grief and recollection were drowned 
together, and disappeared like two lovers who 
sink down entwimd in each other's arms. 
With this beautiful metaphor, I shall wind 
up the episode of my unfortunate brother Joe. 

It was about & y^' a-^ter the loss of my 
brother, that I was ushersd into tlie worl4 
without any other assistants or spectators than 
my father and Dame Nature. My father, who 
had some faiut ideas of Christianity, per- 
formed the baptismal rites, by crossilig me on 
the forehead with the end of his pipe, and 
calling me Jacob : as for my mother being 
chuxched, she had never been to church in 
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Iwr life. I cannot recall much of way in* 

fancy: but I recollect that the lighter was 
ufteii very brilliant with blue and red paint, 
and that my mother used to point it out to me 
as " 80 ptvtty,** to keep me quiet I shall 
therefore pass it over, and commence at the 
age ui iive years, at which early period i was 
« MnM Utile nee to my liitiier. Indeed, I 
was ahwMt as Ibnraid at some boys at ten. 
This may appear strange, but tlie fact is, 
that my ideas, although bounded, were cou- 
ontnted. Lp to tiie time that I quitted the 
liglitar, at eleven years old, the banks of the 
river were the boundaries of my speculations. 
I certainly comprehended the uature ot' trees 
andhonses; but I do not think that I was 
aware that the funner grew. From the time 
that I could recollect them on tlie banks of 
the river, they appeared to be exactly of the 
nme rise as th^ wefe when first I saw fliemj 
and I asked no questions. But by the time 
that I was ten years old, I knew the name of 
eveiy reach of the ri?er, and every point — the 
depth of water, and tfie shallows, the drift of 
the current, and the ebb and flow of the tide 
itself. I was able to manai^e the lighter as 
it floated down with the tide ; ibr what I 
ladted in strong^, I made up with the dex- 
terity arisiuf^ from constant practice. 

It was at the age ot eleven years that a 
catajitrophe took place which changed my 
prospects in lile, and I must therefore say a 
little more ahotit my father and mother, 
bringiu^up their history to that period. The 
propensity of my mother to ardent spirits had, 
as alwi^ is thn case, greatly increased upon 
her, and her corpulence had increased in the 
same ratio. She was now a most unwieldy, 
Uoated moimtaia of flesh, such a form as 1 
have never since behdd, although at the 
time she did not a])peav to me to be distrust- 
ing, accustomed tu witness imperceptibly her 
inoease, and not seeing any otiier fimiales 
except at a distance. For the last two years 
she liad seldom quitted her bed — certaizily 
she did not crawl out of the cabin more than 
five minutes during Uie week-' indeed, her 
tban^ and habitiml intooDcation rendered 
lier incapable. My father went on shore for 
a (|uui ter of an hour once a month, to purchase 
{po, tobacco, red herrings, and decayed ship 
biicuit — tiie latter were my principal fare, 
I'xcrpt when I could catch a fish over the 
»i(lt!>, as we lay at anchor. I was, therefore, 
s pwat water drinker, not alt(i||;ether ftom 
choice, but ficom the salt nature of my food, 
and because my mother had still sense enough 
left to discern that gm wasn't good lor 
little boys." But a great diange had taken 
place in my father. I was now left almost 
a*toj;ether in charge of the deck, my father 
seldom coming up except to assist me in 
>)Moting the. bridges, or when it required 
rnnie than my exertions to steer clear of the 
oowiU of vessels jirhicb we encimutert^ whtu^ 



between them. In CmI, as I gmr moss 

capable, my father became more incapable, 
and passed most of his time in the cabin, 
assisting my mother in emptying the great 
stone b^tls. The woman hail pievailed u|mi 
the man, and now both were guilty in par- 
taking of the forbidden Ixuit of the Jumper 
3Vm. Soeb was the stale of aflhiis in our 
little kingdom, when the catastrophe oecunMd 
which I am now about to relate. 

One fine summer's evening, we were 
floating up with the tide, deeply ladsn witii 
coals, to beddivered at the propnetoc*kwliaii^ 
some distance above Putney Bridge ; a strong 
breese sprung up, and checked our progress, 
and we could not, as we eapeeted, gain the 
wharf that night. We were about a mile and 
a half above the bridge when the tide turned 
against us, and we dropped our anchor. My 
&Uier, who, expecting to arrive that evening, 
had very unwillingly remedned sober, waited 
until the lighter had swung to the stream, 
and then saying to me, **■ Kemember, Jacob, 
we must be at the wharf early to^nanew 
morning, so keep alive," he went into the 
cabin to indulge in his potations, leaving me 
in possession of the deck, and also ot my 
supper, which I never ate below, the little 
cabin being so impleasantly close. Indeed, 
I took all my meals al /rescu, and unless 
the nights were intensely cold, slept on deck, 
in the laige dog kennel absil, which had 
once been tenanted by the large mastiff^ but 
he had been dead some years, had beeu 
thrown overboard, and in all probability had 
been converted into Kpping sausages, at \g. 
per lb. Some time after his decease, I had 
taken possession of his apartment and had 
performed his duty. I had finished my sup- 
per, which I washed down with a considerable 
portion of Thames water, for I always drank 
more when above the bridges, having an idea 
that it tasted more pure and fleiii. I hsd 
walked forward and looked at the cable toeee 
if all was right, and then having nothii^ 
more to do, 1 laid down on the deck» and 
indulged in Uie profound specuUtlions of a 
boy of eleven years old. I was watching the 
stars above me, which twinkled faintly, and 
appeared to me ever and anon to be extin- 
^[uished and then relighted. I was wondw* 
lug what they could be made of, and how 
they came there, when of a sudden I was in- 
terrupted in my reveries by a loud shriek, 
and perceived a strung smeU of something 
burning. The shrieks were renewed again 
and again, and I had hardly time to get ujwn 
ray legs when my father i)urst up trom the 
cabin, rushed over the side of the tighter, and 
disappeared under the water. I caught a 
glimpse of his features as he passed nif, and 
observed fright and intoxication blended 
together. I ran to the side where he had 
disappeared, but could see nothing but a few 
eddying circlvs us the tide rushed quickly^ 
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put Vor a ftv fWOBib I lemamed stag- 
gered and stnpified at his sudden disap- 
pearanco ami evident death, but I was re- 
called tu recollect iun by the smuke which en- 
companed me, and the ahrteks of ray mother, 
which were now fainter and luiiteri aod I 
hastened to her assistance. 

A strong empyreumatic thick smoke as- 
cended from the hatchway of the cabin, and 
as it had now fallen calm, it mounted str;ii;i;ht 
up in the air in a dense column. I attempted 
to go in, but as soon as I encountered the 
emoKe, I found that it was impossible ; H 
would have suffocated me in half a minute. 
I did what most children would have done in 
such a sitiiation of excitement and distress— 
I sat down and cried bitterly. In about ten 
minutes I removed my hands, with which I 
had coveted up my lace^ and looked at the 
cabin heldi. The emolce had diaf^peaRd, 
and all was silent. I went to the himkwaj, 
and although the smell was still overpowering, 
1 found that I conld bear it I descended the 
fittlekdderofthree steps, and called** Mother,* 
hut there was no answer. The lamp fixed 
against the after bulk-head, with a glass be- 
fore it, was still alight, and I could see plainly 
to ereiy comer of tiie cabm. Nothing waa 
burning — not even the curtains to my mo- 
ther's bed appeared to be singed. I was as- 
tonished — breathless with fear, with a tiem- 
blii^Tolee, I ag«n called out ** Mother." 
I remuned more than a minute panting for 
breath, and then ventured to draw back the 
cturtaini of the bed — my mother was not 
ttieie! but there appeared to be a Uacik mass 
in the centre of the bed. I put my hand fear- 
fully upon it — it was a sort of unctuous, pitchy 
cinaer. I screamed with horror, my little 
■enses reded — I staggered from flie cabin 
and ftU down on the deck in a state amount- 
ing almost to insanity : it wtis followed by a 
sort of stupor, which lasted for many hours. 

Am flie reader may be in some douht as to 
the occasion of my mother's death, I must 
inform him that she perished from what is 
termed spontaneous combustion, an inflam- 
mation of the ^ses generated from the 
spirits absorbed into the system. It is to be 
presumed that the flames issuing fiom my 
mother*s body, completely frightened oat of 
his senses my father, who had been drinking 
freely ; and thus did I lose both my parents, 
one by fire aud the other by water, at one and 
the same tioie.^~Jfe'rspeAftM. 



TBa TouNO aaasx'a warutm, 

Now Pt nit trui-; i;:vincd the brancbiDi: nvid 
That KhI to iirincely Castriot's proud abode, 
Wlioae polislied columrt might be pLiinly aeen 
Tluou^n tlie long vbtas of embowerinx gma ; 
Yet uot on these Demetrius cast a locw. 
ths low path bcsUs ihsv Isoh ; 



T)iat dear fSunUtar pafll, which oft his fiset 
Had to tlM olive-i^rovo at snoliig hsat. 
In days of rapture past fbr ever by, 

W'hiMi life's ){ay mom »:v>; fn>sh, !iope was Ugh; 
Auil now agiiiii lir triads it, tlu-iv iijijx ars 
Naueht to iimclaim llw inten iil of yt-ar*. 
Or uU the cnunxe and chaucea lie has proved 
8iuce the lust time omiiLit these aesnflSlie fOfsd. 
The river atUl. fkom its nnbiUiig somce^ 
Pnrsiiss the even enrrent oTlts eonise ; 
From the same spots tlic sclf-saniL' willows dip 
Thcii ]M'nilatit briiuchis. as if UoWfiltn ^iJ) 
Till' crystal waters, which iu ^h^lliu^' tide 
liiTicath their trembling shallow ^ sutUv glide. 
Nay, in their wonted nooWs, the very WMRBSib 
Beinetnbi>red even from bis boyish bOW^ 
Prom spriri^ to sprini; ntill rear their ^very heads 
In j>laci(l hcautv from their watery b<'f Is. 
'i'he air is breutliiii^ its accustomed balm ; 
Tlie heavens are still as luM'ly. blue. audcslSSS 
Aud were it not that now the dewy sod 
Bears uot a veatise that a foot liaa trod 
For years its veniute, lie might deem all past 
Sinee he pursued that ^ass-frrowu pathwHy last^ 
Aud G;az(-(l in muHin^ silence on thatstisan* 
Was out a vivid aud eventful dream. 
But now, once more he breathes the soft pi iftiM 
Of tlwse bright roses that profhsdy bkxm 
In liur Ismeaa's garden, taiA enlwlas 
Aruuud her latticed porch with jcMsminn 
And cLisping tendrds of the clustered vine. 
His hand Is n-stin;^ on the wicket-latch 
Wliere he so oft has paused, a look to snatch 
Of tlie loved inmate, ere he dare intrude 
Ob the eDctaaatment «f her solit ude. 
B*en now he pauses, and Ms eager eye 
Dwells on some object with intensity — 
That form, whose droouiug head support has fuuud 
Against a pillar, wreathed with roses rouud. 
O^r which, aud mhiglius with the blossoms there* 
Float the rich tresses of her sbon hair. 
In glossy rioglets waving, tmeonflned. 
In plavful dalliance with the summer woid. 
Slioultl be his own beloved one ; though her Ams 
Is shaded with her hand, the touching grace 
TItat marks her attitude, tlie forehead lair. 
The dark lusuiiant lodu. the penstre aii;. 
Denote Ismena} and hot sometioics shsk 
Across the lute that rests upon her knee. 
Her half nnconsekHis hand at momenta flings 
And to unrertain music wakes the strings — 
And that he &lt her presence in his heart- 
He could have deemed thiit Praxiteles' art 
Had, in his hAppisst mood, a flguiv matde 
or CVrntampUfiM WHiaf hi the shnda. 
Which had from common pize bem luddMI ttMB* 
For ctMiutkss ages, as a reik Uu. 



Komm la more temaikahle in Aa'ptcaant 

age of mental excitement than the care with 
which, by most of the prevalent customs aod 
a system of fashionable education, the minds 
of the ^nenlity of ftimake am consigned to 
inactivity and utter uncompanionable insi- 
pidity. Whilst the expression of almost 
Cfciy dentted feeling is repressed as incoo- 
nstent with refinement, every artificial want, 
every habit of selfish gratification, is as much 
as possible induced. Active exercise in the 
open air, cbeeiful countiy walks, a joyful 
paiticipaition of the hearty pIsaMncs of any 
society in which everv movement is ni>l 
tau^t by the posture-mastK^ or conversatiun 
cuuducled aeeoiding to tte leleB laid down 
in books professing to teach female duty and 
heh«rionrs-aU this weiU be iaraiiiiitnat 
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wi^ Ihe general aim of all classes to imitate 
the manners and habits of the highest. All 
kind of reading, except uf works the most 
fiivolouSf is considered ungeateel, or, at 
least, singular ; and any disi^ay of deep and 
tmsophibticated sentiment excites universal 
I»ty. The beauties of nature, the triumphs 
of science, the nuTacles of ait, exdte no more 
than a languid expression of wotuler. To 
apply the nuiul to reatl or understand such 
things would destroy the apathetic elegauce 
which thase d«nn» to preserve, who still 
believe knowledge to be a very good thing 
for persons who live by it. With as much 
care as the natural proportions uf the female 
figure ate destroyed by stays made upm 
abstract principles, is the mind cribbed and 
cabined by custom and fashion. Then, uni- 
versal ambition leads to universal difficulties 
as to ftntune; and the onfy eerioos duty to 
daughters is to obtain an advantageous set- 
tlement, which, whether gained or missed, 
is too ultcu thus the cause of cureless dis- 
content, injuied health, and all the nervous 
maladies incidental lo an iUpmanaged nind 
and infirm body. 

Barely equal to sustain a life of indolence, 
from which all strong and all noble emotiona 
are shut out, the slighter pains and disap- 
pointments of life induce suffering in the 
frivolous and morbid mind ; and any serious 
contradiction, any check to indulgence, any 
appeal of duty against jileasure, produces 
discontent, agitation uf the nervous system, 
tears, low spirits, bewailings, the vapours, or 
a hysteric fit. The tendency to the latter 
exhibition of feelings injured or irritated, is 
found to be partly under the control of the 
trifi, or to at least often yielded to as the 
diortest way of putting an end to the disa. 
greeable opposition of parents or a husband. 
Youth grives place to middle age, and middle 
age leuls on to declining years, and, the 
mind having no resources to retreat upon, 
the frivolity of early life is too frequently 
exchanged for a feverish devotion and a 
dneine hyateric oenAnHty. Vainty hoping 
to obtain from vaxious stimulants that fediagf 
of health which no stimtilants can bestow, so 
aa good atmospheric aii is not breathed, 
the voluntaty musdea are not omeiaad, 
the invalid sinks by slow degrees into all tiie 
aelfish inactivity of a confirmed valetudina- 
nan ; and in these cases the double grievance 
of hypochondnaaia and hysteria ia oAea in- 
curred by the same individual, and seema to 
furnish an excuse for the neglect of every 
requiring the smallest exertion of body 

If any hope could be entertained that 
declamation against follies so notorious and 
hurtful would be rewarded by success, or 
that advice given lo eoontemet them would 
be listened to, we would say to the parents 
of the pieaent day,—" Let youc first care be 



to ^ive your little giria a good jiAjnaAw/ edn* 

cation. Let their early years be passed, if 
possible, in the country, gathering flowers 
in the fields, and partaJung of all the free 
exerciaea in which they ddighi When 
they grow older, do not condemn them to 
ait eight listless hours a day over their books, 
their woik, thmr maps, and their music. Be 
assured that half the number of hours passed 
in real attention to well-ordered studies will 
make them more accomplished and more 
agreeable coamniona than those commonly 
are who have been most elaborately finished^ 
in the modern acceptation of the tenn." The 
systems by which young ladies are taught to 
move their limba according to tiie r^ea of 
atly to come into a room with studied diffi- 
dence, and to step into a carriage with mea- 
sured action aud premeditated grace, are 
only calculated to Veep the degrading idea 
pei-petually prewnt that they are preparing 
for the great market of the world. Real 
elegauce uf demeanour springs from the 
mind; ftahionable 'achoob do iMit teach its 
imitation, whilst their rulea fiubid to bo 
ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived 
the idea uf so perfect a vacuum as is found 
to enat in tibe minda of young women who 
are supposed to have finished their education 
in such establishments. If they marry hus- 
bands as uninformed as themselves, they 
fall into habits of indotent inaignifieanee 
without much pain ; if they many peraooa 
mom accomplished, they can retain no hold 
of tiieir afiectious. Hence many matrimo- 
nial miseries, in the midat of which the 
wife finds it a consolation to he always com- 
plaining of her health and ruined nerves. 

In the edneation of young women we 
would aay — let them be secured ftom all the 
trappings and manacles of such a system ; 
let them partake of every active exercise not 
abaolulely mifeminine, and trust to their 
being able to get into or out of a carriage 
with a light and graceful step, which no 
drilling can accomplish. Let them rise 
early and letiie eaily to leat, and trust that 
their beauty will not need to be coined intn 
artificial smiles in order to ensure a welcome, 
whatever room they enter. JLet them lide, 
walk, mn, dance, in the open air. Bhcouiega 
the merry and innocent divemona in wldai 
the young delight ; let them, under proper 
guidance, explore every hill and valley ; let 
tnem plant and cultivaie the gatden, and 
make hay when the summer sun nhmco, and 
surmount all dread of a shower of rain or the 
boisterous wind ; and, above all, let them 
take m medieine except when the doctor 
orders it. The demons of hyateita and 
melancholy might hover over a group of 
young ladies so brought up ; but they would 
notnndoneof tiiem upon whom they could 
exercise any power. 

When a system quite opposite to this ia 
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pnHmfld, wfail it Hie eoDiequenee ? AUoen- 

ing girl, just on the verge of womanhood, 
bef»'ins to wither aii<I decay. Her complexion 
fades, her spirits desert her, she becomes 
hysterical, she caonot walk, or ride, or hold 
lierself upright. The physician is considted ; 
he advises what we have advised ; but the 
cure is entrusted to other hands. The young 
lady is vemoved to Iiondon, and placed under 
some one who professes to cure detormlties 
of the spine, as if the feeble bend, which 
probably does exist, were the cause of all the 
bad health, and not, as well as the hysteric 
feeliiit^s, the n\sult of a foolish system of 
physical education. And now for many 
months the young patient passes the precious 
morning hours in rooms crowded with other 
victims, and in an atmosphere no better than 
that respired bv the factorv girls; and, as 
substitatesfbr au the nttuzai enreises which 
she ought to be taking in the country,—- 
instead of playing with hall and battle<lore, 
instead of ruling, walking, running races, 
jumping, swinging, and other vulgar hut 
healthful diversions, — she is instructed how 
to climb ropes, or to get to the top of a pole ; 
she is indoctrinated in the mystery of throw- 
ing nimmefsets over a bar; or applied to the 
rubbing and scrubbing of tables ; or drilled 
by calisthenic arts to emulate the mystic 
motions of a tele||praph : and all this time, 
nientel edueatioa 48 suspended as a matter 
of oonrse. 

We do sincerely believe, that if parents 
eould be convinced that by their endeavours 
to ptod n e e aa excessive and mistaken refine- 
ment, a refinement which, confined to looks, 
and words, and motions, and attitudes, does 
not imply the greater refinement of mind 
ftom which all the rest would spring, they 
are only laying the foundations of suffering, 
and would determine to follow entirely oppo- 
site rules, there would be as ftw inatuices of 
■phial disorder, and as few hysterical and 
nervous complaints in the upper classes of 
society, or in families in comfortable cireum- 
staaoei fts to fortune, as there nw in those in 
which the Uucuries of life (very erroneously so 
called) cannot be procured, or the indulgence 
of superfluities allowed. Many a young 
womaB now doomed to peevishness, pale 
sickliness, disappointed hopes, or matrimo- 
nial discontent, would become a cheerful, 
active, happy person, and if married, a con- 
tented wile, a health V mother, and a ble«ing> 
to her husband and her chil^n* 

The chanci? of freedom from all nervous 
complaiats, including some of the most 
dnadlhl neatail tisitations, is ineieased by 
every rational means of increasing individual 
happiness ; by that f:^n»at blessing, a content- 
ed mind ; by a cahu dependence on a bene- 
voknt and all-wise Creator; by a iteedom 
from all mean forms of ambition — as for 
establishment, ^uipage, and nistlesa gaiety; 



'by a Idve of lionie*dolies, eouutry seeueiy, 

and useful occupations; by a reasonable 
acquaintance with some of tlio sciences; by 
a taste for the arts, and tor the improving 
pleasures of elegant literatuio, and the society 
of the virtuous and well-informed. The 
divine, the philosopher, and the ph}T>ician 
speak the same language. The dictates of 
reason and of duty are sufficiently plain, and 
few are blind to them ; and they are the dic- 
tates of health, bodily and mental ; but so 
opposed to them are the dictates of fashion, 
and the habits of what is called tMe worldy in 
a country too much given to the worship of 
gold, that of all who profess to acknowleidge 
ttittr truth, the greater number axe still ever 
found 

" To see the best, and yet the worst piusue.** 

lander's niqbr expedition. 
[We abridge from the Kelso ChroniclPy the 
following interesting acomnt of Lauder's 
Second Eipedition, given in the above Jour- 
nal, as "fiom the letter of an officer of the 
party."] 

Fernando Po, His firl^jettv's ihip. Curlew, May li. 
lb. Lander arrived nere some days age 

from tlie Nun, or NigW. I had been these 
in the Curlew only a week before, when they 
had received no intelligence of the expedition 
for five months. 

It appeentiie large steam-boat, the Quona, 
after a passage of three months, only reachwl 
the river Tchadda, or rather withm six miles 
of it, when she was thrown by the strength of 
the stream (or by bad steerage) upon a bank, 
where she remained for three months, with 
about three fathoms water close to her. This 
ddayed die eipedition, for the little steanw^ 
the Alburka, was obliged to attend her con- 
sort for fear of accidents. Mr. Lauder left 
them about three or four weeks ago, in order 
t9 get a supply of medicines, tea, TO. Cuvieoe 
enough, the medical man who went up the 
river was an inexperienced practitioner, and 
neglected to take up a proper quantity of 
stores ; the consequence has been, that, after 
getting into the Nun (having lost about six 
meu before), twenty white men died of feve> 
and dysentery, and amongst the number the 
doctor hiiaaalf (Dr. Briggs), and all the 
officers excepting Mr. Laird, Mr. Lander, 
Lieut. Alhin, and the Captain of the little 
steamer. There are now living on hoeid the 
two boats only fourteen whites. They hicldly 
took ])lenty of blacks with them (Kroomen), 
twenty in one boat and fifteen in the other, 
who are all aUve. The success of a ftitine 
expedition is now certain, if properly con* 
ducted, for the only opposition Lander has 
met with was between the mouth of the riw 
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and A place about half-way to Eboe, and 
flnee days and a half from the sea. At this 
place the boats, on going ashore to wood, were 
tired upon by the natives; and although 
eveiy means was used for conciliation^ the 
steamers were obliged to fire their guns, and 
eventually to burn the town. This hap- 
pened on their way up. The chief of the 
place has now joiiwd nine okliers» and they 
have determined upon preventing the return 
of the Expedition. These chiefs live within 
im nUea of eaeb other, and altfaoii|^ tiiey 
Ime laige canon, they can do nothinip 
against a steamer : they have been urged on 
by the English palm-oil captains and captains 
m davos, wlio have been doiitt eveiytlixng to 
fiiwart the views of the £xuedttaoa. Leader 
met Kin[^ Boy at Eboe (whom you may re- 
collect as the person who, on a former ucca- 
noB, lanterned the two bioQien and brought 
them down to Biaas), and his Majesty gave 
him a passage down in his war canoe, and 
has prumised to take him up again. * * * • 
The eountiy wae ^nite hralthy where the 
steaai'bottla were lymg, and they had plenty 
of provisions. Bullocks cost only Hs., and 
weighed 2cwt., and fowls about id. Lander 
ii|B the viehnlling of about tkirty peraons 
nnottnted to about 1«. 6^/. a-day, including 
yams, rice, &c. They have uot succeeded 
well ia trade, having procured only about five 
tons of ivory : this was owinff to their not 
having good interpreters, and to thuir not 
being far enough up the river. Had the 
laige steamer not grounded, they would have 
ma up to Booea. Owing to the strong cur* 
rent against them, their fuel only lasted two 
days, aud it took them ten to complete it 
again. Lauder's complaint is dysentery, 
which is now nearly subdued ; he came down 
here from the mouth of the Nun in an open 
boat (for change of climate^, and luckily had 
not a drop of rain the whole passage, for 
Ana days. One tornado must have killed 
him, and we had a severe one the day before 
he airived, and the day after. He has ob- 
tiiiied several good interpretera here, good 
disciplined lads, who have been well dnlled 
by Colonel NichoUs. 

[From the Literary Gazette of August 31, 
m team tha^ « on the 18th of May, Mr. Lan- 
der left Fernando Po, in A native canoe, as 
before, in order to rejoin his companions."] 



^ CJe ©at!)erer. 

Paschal, in his most excellent discourse on 
" the Misery of Man," tells us that all our 
mdeamnus after gieatnesa, proceed fiom 
nothing but a desire of being sozrounded by 
anultitude of persons and affsurs that may 
bbder us from looking into ourselves, " whidi 
be view we eannot Mar." I, 

Virtue, like the loadstone, can only com* 
■BDicttte ita pfopaxtieB to auaeeptiUenatuief 



CatdUoe aaying to Philip, th6 onlor/* Dog, 
why do you bark waeaitowcred,' Beeaaae 

I see a thief." 

Fabia DoUabella, a Roman lady, saying 
she was only thirty years of age, Cicero an- 
swered, " It must be tru^ ftr I have heard it 
these twenty years.** 

Baff/e Song. 

Un Jin ishrd. — Original. 

Presented to a friend who joined the libe- 
rating army under Don Bedao^ befioie ito 
deaeent on Oporto. 

Awakei a Lnsitainisn band 

lu frwdam traad their native atrond. 

AXuawt they ewe their battle bnuid 

Hurra! 

Arise 1 and let the red grnpe grow. 
Let children trail Us tendrils — go t 
A redder slrcam sliall uverlluw 

Dismay! 

Come forth, — the tyraut's festal bowU 
Ciimsouii Ihe streotna that darkly roll, 
Saeli diop hm drained a fieeoiu*! soul, 

Bewwrel 

To arm I shall Lmitania sleep? 
The British sea-lurds on flu- deep, 
The PoUsh eagle's ua iIk- sk't i),* 

Prepare 1 

But hush I let fall the beadied kaeen— 
We dedicate this brand to ttiee 
Our God— onr Qneen— and Liliertv 

Tlie three 1 

BehioldT • sign is in the air, 

A rsdhand Wiivi's a w.w torch there, 
Lisbon's turrets driuk Uus glare 

See^ sset 

• • • • 

Ikhm. 

De hi Cnnx relatea ^ IbDowing almost 
incredible instance of sagacity in a cat, 

which, even under the receiver of an air- 
pump, discovered tlie means of escaping a 
death whiefa appeared to all preaent inevitable : 
" I once saw,** aaya he, " a lecturer upon 
experimental philosophy place a cat under 
the glass receiver of an air-pump, iur the 
purpose of demonstrating fliat very certain 
fact that life cannot be supported without air 
and respiration. The lecturer had already 
made several strokes with the piston, in order 
to exhaust the receiver of its air, when the 
animal, who bej^an to feel herself ver}' un- 
comforta])le in tlie rarified atmosphere, was 
fortunate enough to discover the source from 
whence her uneasiness proceeded. She placed 
her paw upon the hole through which the 
air esca^ied, aud thus prevented anv more 
from passing out of the recover. All the 
eaertiona of the philosopher were now una^ 
vailinf;^ ; in vain he drew the piston ; the 
cat's paw effectually prevented its operation. 
Hoping to effect his purpose, he let air again 
into the receiver, which, as soon as the cat 
perceived, she withdrew her paw from the 
aperture ; but whenever he attempted to ex- 
hauattiie veeeiver, ahe applied her paw ae 

• Several of these noble uatrioU ioined Don Fadi^ 
■mong then a nephew of Aurysnechi ; 
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before. AU the spectators clapped tlieir 
handii in admiration of the wonderful saga^ 
city of the animal, and the lecturer found 
himself under the necessity of liberating her, 
and substituting in her place another that 
possessed less penetration, and enabled him 
to exhibit the cruel experiment." 

A Club Hct. — Waljwle, in one of his letters 
dateil Sept. I, 17^0, suyii " they have put in 
the papers a good stury made on White's: A 
man dropped down diiul at the door, was 
carried iu j the club immediately made bets 
whether he was dead or not, and when they 
were going to bleed him, the wagerers for his 
death interposed, and said it would a&ctthe 
fairness of the bet.*' 

«( The SpirU,^ ^The foUowang sensible 
observations by Mr. Hayley, in his Life of 
C-owper, are peculiarly applicable to some 
recent mani testations ^' Su wonderfully 
nnd fisarfully ate we made, that man perhaiw 
in all conditions ought to pray that he may 
never be led to tlunk of spiritual concerns 
either too little or too much, since human 
misery is olten seen to arise equally from an 
utter neglect of religious duties, and from a 
wild extravagance of devotion." 

MuMtcal Men. — Geneially speaking, musi* 
elans are the most intolenmt of men to one 
another, the most captious, the best humoured 
when flattered, and the worst tempere<l at all 
other times. Music, hke laudanum, appears 
to 80oth« tiie simses when used in moderation, 
but the continual employment of either flur- 
ries and excites the faculties, and often 
renders the best natured men in the world, 
petulant, irritable, and videni— JfodUsm. 

Aneettry. — Lord Chesterfidd plaeedamong 

the jMrtraits of his ancestors two old heads, 
inscrilxKl Adam de Stanhope, and Eve de 
Stanho|>e : the ridicule is admirable. Old Peter 
Leneve, the herald, who thou|^ht ridieule con* 
sisted in not being of an old family, made this 
epitaph for young Craggs, whose father liad 
been a footman : Here lies the laat w/io died 
before the first ofhitfmidbfl Old Craggs was 
one day getting into a coach with Arthur 
Moore, who had worn a livery too, when he 
turned about, and said, " Why, Arthur, I am 
always going to get up behind ; ave not you V* 
*^fValpole. 

The GorttoM trace their name no fiurtlier 
back than the days of Alexander the Cheat, 
fiom Gmdoilia, a city of Macedon, which, 
they say, once formed part of Alexander's 
dominions $ and, Ixom thence, no doubt, the 
dan nrast hsto oqibqI 

itetuUng JfefMy^FstridE Forbes, bishop 
of Aberdeen, had lent an unlucky brother 
money until he was tired out ; but the bor- 
rower renewed his application, and promised 
aecurity. The bishop eonsented to the loan ; 
« but, where is your surety," said he ; when 
the poor iellow replied; " God Ahnighly is 



my Ixmdsman iu providence. He is the ody 
security I have to offer." So singular a reply 
of a despairing man smote the feelings ol 
the bishop ; and he thus replied : *' It is the 
filst time, certain)^, that such a surety was 
ever offered to me ; and since it is ho, take 
the money, and may Almighty Glod» your 
bondsman, see that it does you good." 

EgUneihH of J'&v*.— Hydrogen gas had 
been procured by burning cou, sealed up 
with clay, in tobacco pipes, and on this small 
scale exhibited iu a state of combustion, l^ 
way of experiment, for many years befim it 
came into practical tise as a substitute for 
lamp-oil. A parlour fire fs much sooner put 
out by throwing ou it any kind of efiiirvesciug 
ndituffe, charg^ with carbomc add gas, thaa 
by the same quantity of water. It is true 
that we could not put out a church in flames 
by emptying a bottle of soda water upon it^ 
but neither cotrld our str ee ts have been lighted 



up with tobacco pipes. A heap of clialk 
shot down into the interior of a house oa 
fire, or otherwise conveyed into any of its 
apartments, and a carboy or two <n vitriol 
smashed over it, might produce enough of 
this gas so to damp the ardour of the flames 
as to give more time for the rescue of pro- 
perty. A cheap kind of soda water, manu- 
factmed froni chalk or marble dust, and sul- 
phuric acid (diluted), mi|^ht be pump«dupon 
houses on fire out of engmes lined with lesd* 
Cupper cylinders of largo dse, eontaininj^ a 
solution of common soda or potash, mto 
which seven or eight volumes of gas have 
been pumped, might be made to jet their 
contents spontaneously u^Mm houses in ffaunaa. 
By these, or other better considered measures, 
carbonic add gas might, perhaps be employed 
to arrest tiie pn^j;re8S of the devouring ele* 
mcnty and provent its wptmL-^Ltmeft, 

Pithjf Appeal — Swift having to preach a 
charity sermon to wliich he had little good- 
will, from the opinion he had formed of his 



audience, said nothing of the subject tudiL 
the sermon was onded. He then tdd l^am 

that this was a mere matter of business, and 
as such he would talk of it. They knew as 
well as lie, Hiat they had eortain poor to pro- 
vide for, who looked to their purses. He 
then merely read the text : " He that giveth 
to the poor, lendeth to the Lord,'* — and addod| 
" if you approve of your security, down vlft 
your money." With this he sent round thi 
plate for collection. — Fiekm*t liUtf* 



Erralvm, — Drummond of iiawthornden wa« 
as we titated at page 113, " the friend of Shakspeam*' 
We were mieuubnned in this particular by Cbsm> 
ben*tPlBluworBeulhiML 

Printed and ptihluhed by J. LIMBIRD, 143. ^romd, 
( near Somerset House.) London ; sold bu O. O. 
BSNNI& 6& Bme JVmim, SL Anomstm. Paris; 
CHJRLB8 /O&BI0, Fftm^M; ma iy all News- 
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CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY PH.. 

Tub annexed Engraving represents the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, in the yard of the Tabard, 
now Talbot Inn, in the JBoiough, at they are 
made to assemble in fho immortal Tales 
of Chaucer. It also conveys the' mar- 
shallin}!^ of the charactors, and the manner 
iu which they pursued their progressj headed 
hy the miller, as is deecrihed in the po» 
logue. The name, Tabard, means an artide 
of clothing; a jacket or sleeveless coat, as 
lepreseuted on the si^ post, worn in olden 
tinne by notdemen m wer, hot now by 
lienlde, and is called their coat of arms in 
service. When the alteration was made in 
the sign of this Inn, we are nut informed ; it 
mint have been not long after Chaucer** de- 
mise, which ocean e<l in 1400. A com- 
mentator, Speght, Mho wrote at the conclu- 
«ion of the 16th ceuturv, says of this Inn, 
A!kd whereas, through time, it had been 
much decayed, it is now hy Mr. J. Preston, 
with the Abbot's house thereto adjoining, 
newW repaired, and with convenient rooms, 
mnc» increased fiMrthe receipt of many guests." 
The Abbot of Hyde is here notice!, whose 
residence was within the yard here alliuU fl to. 
At the commencement of the 18th century, 
and down to the spring before last, the follow- 
ing inscription was on the sign post over 
the gateway: — " Thin i* the Inn where ISir 
Jejry Chaucer^ and nine-and-twentjf pil- 
grinu lodged on the journey to Camterbmy, 
Anno 1383.'" This inscription we may sap> 
pose to have been propagated by a succession 
of faithful transcripts nom the very time. 
Whether the pilgrunage did take place or 
not, or whether it was a fiction of the author, 
has been letl to conjecture; the internal 
evidmce of tiie Tales seems to femnat the 
supposition that Chaucer was the guest of 
Harry Bailoy, mine host of the Tabardj the 
first recorded tapster and drawer of 

- Ttie oappy strouj,' alo'of Soatkwwrk, 
Wluch seut many a goMip fta* the Urk ;**, 

whose address, method of marshalling the 
pil^ims, authoritative deportment, and fa- 
cetious disposition, rendered him so invaluable 
to tiie atimor, and who furnishes one of tike 
richest of that " raerrie train." 

The latest historical fact mentioned in the 
Canterbury Tales, is the insunection of Jack 
Straw. In the tale of Chaunticteer and 
Perte/ot, whea ib» fin enteis the hen fpost, 
it is said— 

** So Mdmnii was flie noite, ah I benedieltflb 
Ccrt»?s, Jack Straw, and his meinee,* 
He made sbuuls uevcr half bo •lirill." 

This occurred in 1381 ; and the esriiest his- 
torical (act, in which any person is concerned, 

is the siege of yl/ocsiras. Speakinj^ of the 
seivices and dangers iu which thu kuight 
had served 

• Mialoas. 



" In OranadR, eke had hp been 

At the 6ic|^ of Algeair," 

which began in Aiij^ist, 1342, and endwl 
with the taking of the city in March, 1344. 
The knight may, therefore, very well be sup- 
posed to have been at the siege, and also 
ujK)n the pilgrimap; to Canterbury in 1383, 
or thereabouts. In the prologue to his Tale«, 
Chaucer informs us, that intending to pay 
a pilgrimage to Canteriniiy — 

** Befell, that to tlwt mmob on a day, 

III SoutliwiTk, at tli<' Taliartl as I lay ; 
Kt'aily tu wi-mliu uu my jnlu'iinia^'L', 
Tn Canterbury- with drvnut coiirai,'c ; 
At night wcru come iuto that hostelry. 
Well niuo aud twnity in • company : 
or sundry lolk by adventure y' 
la feUowiihiu aud pilgrims wen tbey nil 
Tint toward Caatarbiuy wouMinride.'* 

The present Inn is detached fiom the hmU* 

ingN, which .are conjectured to have formed 
part of the ancient hostel. These consist of a 
wooden projecting gallery, and the apartments 
to which this leads are of great antiquity, as 
the substantial oak beam floorings bear evi- 
dence. The subjoined Engraving represents 
the premises, (from an old print,) as they may 
be supposed to have stood m Chaneer^time : 
the sign has been replaced ])y one painted hy 
Blake, representing the ])il^rim8, and which 
at present exists. The tigui es of the pilgrims 
are from the celebrated print after Stuthard. 

There is a room, in which, tradition says, 
the pilgrims assembled ; and a bed is shown 
at tne mrase, called the pilgrim's bed, but 
whether the whole nine-and-twanty reposed 
in it, or only a fractional part, the cicertme 
who conducts the curious to view the furni- 
ture in question does not mention. A com^ 
pany of gaatiSflHn latsly assembled at tins 
Inn to commemorate the natal day of Chaucer, 
and, we believe, it is intended annually to 
meet in honour of the Tsnenble Dm, whom 
Spenser chanderiaes as — 

" The well of EnijUsh undeiiled 
On fkme's eternal l)e;id n»ll worthy to be fihMl." 

It is in every sense of the word one of the 
most interesting localities of the metropolis ; 
and were any evidence further required, to 
prove the fact of the pilgrimage being un- 
dertaken in the company so graphically de- 
scribed by Chaucer, it is to be found in the 
minute and critical manner in which he 
illustrates the personal a])pearance, the habits, 
the moral and social qualities, of the pilgrims 
who compose the poetic train. It is true tiist 
in all his works Chaucer is prolix, never 
omitting the narration of any incident how- 
ever minute. He is frequently tedious from 
his fidelity, and adhscss to his subject with 
as much pertinacity as other writers are re- 
markable for the frequency of their digres- 
sion. In his other works, this minuteness is 
on general objects, with the pilgrims, how* 
erer, it is eKnisively confined to individiud 
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paHicularttieSy uliicli scarcely leaves a doubt 
but that they were f'aitlii'ul transcripts from 
existant originals. We have, for example, 
UD the Miller's nose, 
" A wert, aud thereon stood a tuft of luini^ 
Rrd lis the bristles of sow's ears," 

And that odious peculiarity of the Cook, — 

" But gnmt hum was H, as ft seemed me. 

That on his sliinn a mormal* lari,'e had he." 

The White Hart Tavern, Bishops^'ate 
Street, was nearly coeval with the above luu, 
which is renderad doubly intefettiiigf, nnee 
the removal of the Boar's Head, Great East- 
cheap, the rendezvous of Falstaff and his 
fellows, aud many localities on both sides of 
the riier in that neighbourhood, wliich the 
sweeping arm of destnictiou has levelled to 
the dust. The march of improvement has 
left us yet this memorial uf him,— 

" who left untold 
The story of Camlmscnn bold ; 
Of Camball and of AlRarfife, 
And who had Cauace to wife. 
That own 'the Ndrtuoiu riug and glass : 
And of the wondrous Horse of brass 
On which the Tartar kinj? did ridL'."t 

In the engraving, the Miller leads the 
way of Hhe pilgrim procession : 

** a stout calls for the nonea 
FdU 1iun«;be was or Immb and eka of boBsa 

A ba^gc-pijie well couth hf blnwo and Roune 
Awl there withall brought he us out of town ; 

whilst the venerable Ghaueer in the fore- 
ground, fsvieihi the tmin as it passes befbw 

H. Iimas. 



80MNBT. 



TO TBS VAXM ATnunrs. 

** Tb» mystic pass untraced by maii« whioh Fata 
Seem'd to have closed with an eternal gale.** 

Whese are the fkbled horrors, tlwt of old 
Gilded this spot with spelU and shadowy fear.— 
The twilfght gloom— the havnted Ibnats near. 

Aid deadly mists where slug^fiNh waters roH'd? 

Clup'd in its verdant zoue — the lake behold! 
No {Mgau rites huld dark dominion here. 
But steep'd in hcav'n's bright hues, it N|»arklea cleari 

As flow'rs with morning's light, their tints UOlbld ; 

Tbe nadolaa» with stalrly beanty jdtde 
LiEe fiiSry format while fldntly oW the tide 
Blend vesper beU and chant of gondolier— 
A magic scene ! all changed and Aunctitled* 

Tins gloomv Superstition'!; fearful night 

Vl^ei with dark ouata, befiue Truth's dawning light. 

Luiei. 



* CaDoer* 
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jj^ptrit of ^UcQiittiK* 

AUSTRALIAN OPIUM. 

A New South Walks paper contains the 
fidlowing statement : " A mercantile house 
ill Sydney received adviees, conveying to it 
the opiniODS which are entertained at Canton 
of the opium protluced in New South Wales ; 
and, if we may place faith in one trial of its 
qualities, UtoM artide of produce bids fiur to 
become a very profitable export, if our culti- 
vatora will only be ut the nains to cultivate 
N2 



the poffiy* A saaqdo of the opium of the 
colony was sent to Canton, where it was 
tested by experienced chemists, who state 
that it 18 eqtial in quality to the famous 
opium of Turkey. A stron|^ recommen- 
dation is forwartled by this opinion of its 
merits, advising the correspondent of the 
merchant at Canton, to cultivate, by way of 
further experiment, as much «■ will maJce up 
two chests, each containing a pecul, or 133 
pounds." The colonial editor adds: "Nothing 
is yet, comparatively speaking, known of tlM 
resourees and capabilities of this colony, and 
the more we see and hear of its productions, 
the more convinced do we become, that the 
meant of profitably enbaxlnng capital an ao 
abundant, as to render it next to im|NMBibl0 
for a capitalist of common prtidence to err, 
or to be disappointed in the returns he cal* 
culatea upon.'* 

EMBALMINO IN EGYPT. 

A French chemist, M. Jidie Fontenelle, in 
a discourse pronoimced on occasion of tlie 
opening of an Egyptian mumnoy in the 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne at Pantf has 
delivered an opinion resjiectine the cause of 
embalming in Egypt, — that ue Egjptiana 
were led to it from physical necessity. During 
four moutha of every year, the inundations of 
the Nile cover almost entirely the whole of 
the surface of Egypt which is under cultiva- 
tion. Under the reign of Seeoatrisf for an 
exteiiC of territory of about 2,350 square 
leagues, accordinj^ to D'Anville, there would 
be a population of 6,222 persons per square 
iMgue, whidi would pnaent 350,000 deaths, 
per annum. These oorpses must be gotten 
rid of, either by burning or by interment : if 
the latter, they must be buned aroimd the 
izdiabited spots, or m those which weie 
inundate by the Nile, and then the decom- 
position of these bodies would have been a 
source of pestilence j and for bumine there 
was an inni£Bieiencj of wood. ButtfiesoU 
of Kgypt abounds in springs of natron (sub- 
carbonate of soda'); and, as this substatice is 
peri'ectly antiseptic, the inhabitants were 
naturaify led to preserve with it the corpses 
of the dead. In support of the opinion that 
sanitary views alone were the cause of em- 
balment down to tlie third century be lore the 
Cbriatian era, when the practice waa aban- 
doned, M. Fontenelle observes, that during 
the whole of that period the plague was 
unknown in Egypt, where it is now endemic. 



THK Vim IN THB CBIMBA* 

The culture of the vine has been intraduced 
in the Crimea with success. The vineyards 
have been increasing ibr some years past, 
and the manufacture of wine haa aieady 
reached the Quantity of 500,000 vedros^ or 
^ about 13^000 nogsheadsi annually. 
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By Him tttbdi, and at the eamenee, of the tMlUt ISiograpl^g. 

late Count Nicolas Rouraianzofl, the iraporial 

|rarden of Nikita, on the southern coast of hannah morb. 

the Crimea, has been enriched with nume- Xuis excellent writer and amiable benefae* 

nucKoliee. He gave the sum of 1,000 roubles traee to i^f^fciw^ died a Um day mam at 

ftrthe purpose of introducing the culturv; of Clifton, after an illness of several years, 

the cochineal insect, and the tree on which Mrs. Hannah More was the youngest of fifO 

the. insect feeds has been found to thrive daughters uf a clergyman, who resided at Haa- 

fheie. The coc^ o^mn/Ai, or prickly pear liam, near Bristol. She was bom at Stapleton, 

of India, which is of the same genus, is aleo in Gloucestershire, Feb. 2, 1745. In her child- 

fixind to bear the Crimean winter wdL hood she evinced untiring attachment to read- 

— — — ing } having soon exhau^xid the scanty library 

COALS IH AUSTRALIA. of lier filther, she bomywed books from her 

A DiscovEUY which, it is expected, will vill.ipi^e friends, and among the first works 

prove to be a valuable one, has been recently which thus fell into her hands, was the 

made by the Rev. Mr. Threlkeld, at Lake Patnela of Richaidwm. Her eittett, who 

Macquarie, in the district of Beid*li Mistake, had for some time conducted a small school 

He was about to build a chimney with what prosperously at Ilanham, removed to Bristol, 

he coosideredto he a very fine black stone, about the rear 1765, where they opened a 

which he liad Ibmid in ahondaace in the boarding-school, which eoon beotme one of 

neighbouiliood of hit dwelling ; when, upon the most successful establishments in the 

close inspection, he ascertained it to be what West of England. Miss Hannah More 

is called in England canuel coaL The over> removed with them, and probably took some 

•ear of the Newcastle mines has been at share in tiie business of the school; but tiiis 

Beid*s Mistake to examine the coal, and he change of situation led to a more interesting 

reports it to he of a very superior quality, far result. Here Miss Hannah soon acquirra 

beyond the Newcastle coal. The vein lies the friendship of the Rev. Dr. Stonehouse, a 

afanest on the sorflue of the earth; and can, man of taste and diseamniMit, wh» leaided 

therefore, be worked at a trifling expense, in the house adjoining the Misses Mores* 

First comes a layer of inferior coal, three school. He encouraged Miss Hannah in 

feet thick, which is immediately succeeded attempts at composition, and eveu corrected 

by anettier la^er of eaeellent coal, about five her earliest pioduetions; and it is not nnraa- 

feet thick, and then comek the cannel coal, sonable to infer that the Doctor's instructions 

three feet thick, which can be taken out in instilled into the mind of the yoimg authoress 

■oUd masses a yard square. that excellent tone of religious and high 

— nioial leeUng, by which mo writings of 

LITERATURE ov CEYLON. Hannah More are uniformly characterized. 

In the first number of the Nordtsk Tidsskrift, Miss More's first publication was a Search 

a Danish periodical work lately commenced after HappineUy in the year 177«^) a 

by Professor Molbech, then is an article on tonl drama written at the age of 18 for 

the Pali and Cingalese manuscripts in the some female friends, who performed the 

Royal Library of Co|>enhagen, 50 in number, several characters in private parties. The 

22 of which are in Pali, and 28 in Citigalese. artlessness of its poetry was creditable to the 

Amongst the fonner is a fine copy of the early years of the writer; but, it has been 

KammavacaMf or liturgy, of the Burmahs, well observed that " its chief distinctions 

more complete than any other yet known ; over every similar drama are its {mri^ of 

it is written on palm kavesy vamidied and sentiment, simpUcity of diction, originality 

1^; the letters are in black ]aeker» the oma> of design, and the mviolablo affiuty which 

ments in red varnish. it estsmlishes and preserves between truth 

Among the Cingalese manuscripts is a and nature, virtue, and happiness, habits of 

grammar of the raU langiiage, written in innocence, and the practice m piety.** 

uelstteTyWifli the explanations in Cingalese, This success encouraged Miss More to 

and a grammar of the Elou tongue, edited by publish in the following year, the Inflexible 

a Bauddhist priest named D'hamma PaU, CapUoef a tragedy founded on the story of 

who b said tP hafo flo m iahad fifteen centn- Begdns. Its meraiy merits are eomdderable; 

lies ago.* it was acted, thougn but once, on the Bath 

■ stage. In 1776, appeare*! Sir FAdred of the 

wvw POWER. BoiocTf and the Bleeding Rockf two enchant- 

Mn. Ericson is about to take out a patent ing legendwy tales, published togeUier in 

fu the em^qyment of a new power in steam- quarto. The latter is m the manner of Ovid ; 

engine machinery —that of heated air ; in an^ the pleasinj^ fiction at its conclusion had 

which he otters a saving of fuel of eight- *t* origjin from a rock, near the author's resi- 

tenths. denee m Somctsetshiroy whrace s stream 

• For tbit and the four jpnoedfaiir paragraph* we lowing over red strata has the appeUBOeS of 

anhidehledtooorsMkHisCoawpQadiaat»F«nMadok ciimson waterj or Mood. 
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By the kindness of Dr. Stonehouse, Miss 
More was introduced to Mx. Gairick, who 
advised her to write for the stage. In 1777} 

she published a trifle styled u4n Ode to Mr. 
Uarrick'a Huuse-dog. lu the same year 
appearad her Btuufs «• tewrai tt^feett, 
designed for young Ladies. In the next 
and followini^ yt'ars were published her tra- 
gedies of Ptrcy and Fatal FuUehood^ the 
ioeeeaa of which estabtished Miss Mora'a 
fiuw as a dramatic writer. At this time she 
enjoyed the society of Burke, Sir Joshua 
Bevnolds, Dr. Johnson, and Horace Walpole; 
ana subsequently of Porteiis, bishop of Lon« 
don. Her Friendship with the latter probably 
gave to her future writings a tone d(M:idedly 
diflferent from that of her previous productions ; 
Ibr, successful as had been her dramas, 
and beneficially as she had defended the 
moral tendency of theatrical perfonnanoes, 
Hlia Mote anMenly took what is called " a 
leligious him,*' and declaring that she did 
not think the drama in its present state 
becoming the countenance of a Christian, 
die lenoimoed all dramatic ailempta for tlia 
itage.* Such a change must have been viewed 
as bitter ingratitude by Garrick, who was 
devoted to the elevation of hia art, and to 
wboDi Miaa If ore owed mnch Hot iatnidu^ 
tion to first-rate liteniy aociety— at that 
period an essential passport to success. 

Consistently with her new tone of thought, 
Wm MoieiNibliBlied in 1789, &mdI>ramaMt 
chiefly for young persons, the subjecta taken 
from^the Bible ; with Simplicity, a poetical 
^istle. Some of these dramas had been 
neviously acted by the pupils of the Ifiaaea 
Moics' school. 

About this time, Miss Mure and her sisters 
nliied with a respectable furtune, from Bri»> 
lolto Hcndip, in Somewc t ahire, where fhetr 
conjoint philanthropy was exerted in the 
establishment of charity schools among the 
ignorant, uneducated colliers of the district. 
Miss More did not relax in her literary exer- 
tions; for, in 17H5, in the same spirit in 
which she herself had been fus^red by Gar- 
lick, she brought forward a Mrs. Yearsley, a 
Brirtol milkwoman, who had written some 
poems, to which Miss More prefixed a bio- 
graphical preface, upon their pubUcation. 
The poetess had, however, little or none of 
the milk of buman kindness in her compo- 
sition; she was patronized and profusely 
lewacded for her poetiv, but she foru^ot her 
poliooeia, and even added ineiilt to ingrati. 
tude. Her poems have sunk into deeper 
oblivion than her wicked conduct ; for, as 
oar shrewd correspondent Enort observed 

* We here been informed that such was Miw 
Xsifft asoriety to retmce her steps of error in wrl> 

ttwfitf Ihe stage, that she endfavoun-d to purehixse 
Wk the copyright and printed stock of her phiys, 
90 that by deBtroying the latter she might consign 
to diaautie autbonhip to obUvioBi but, in tliis 
■tspb dw did not swceed. 



about a year siocef " Who now reads the 
vereea of^ Ann Yearsley, the poetic milk^ 

woman, who was so lauded beyond her deserts 
by Mrs. H. More?" though we believe she 
occupies a niche in Mr. Southey's temple of 
** Uneducated Poeta," whoae imnortality, in 
a handsome post 8vo. volume, we saw the 
other day on a bookstall for two shillings ! 

In the following year, Miss More publish- 
ed three poema, Fmrh, ihe Bom Bleu, and 
Slavery. In tiie same year she published 
anonymously, Thoughts on the Manners of 
the Great, the authorship) uf which was for 
some time assigned to Buhop Foitea^ Um 
late Mr. Wilber force, and others. This was 
followed by a work of simikr character, Estu 
mate of the Beligim of the Fashionable 
/rot Id, which excited much attention. 
Labouring' in the same vocation, Miss More 
subset^uently attacked the speech of M. Du- 
pont, in the National Convention of France 
on religion and education; and a pamphi. 
let on the subject her championship of our 
religious institutions against the atheistical 
attacks of Dimont, guned liv many fakmUn 
friends. Such waa the 8uccea8ofttieiework% 
that thoir arguments were even quoted in 
pulpits about the Court. 

In 1799} Miaa More publiahed SMehm 
on the Modem Sjfiteni of Female Education f 
which work afterwards led to her being con- 
sulted by Queen Charlotte on the education 
of tt» Prineeaa Charlotte a curenmetance 
which led to the publication of Hints towards 
fanning the Character of a young FrmcetSp 
which became very popular. 

We now cone to mt woik by whieb Iftra. 
Morels fame became more rapidly known 
than by either of the productions yet men- 
tioned. This was the religious novel of 
Calebs in setavA of a tVife^ of which tea 
editions were sold m the year (1809) of its 
publication. In this work, the writer is said 
to have been materially assisted by Bishop 
Boiteus; a report to which greater credenetf 
was given from the close intimacy and pre- 
sumed coincidence of rehgious bias between 
the parties. It is not, however, improbaUa 
that jealousy at the great success of the work 
had some share in tliis conjecture ; in either 
case, the association did not impair the popu? 
lari^of the book. Its tide of iavonr was as 
brief as it was rapid ; and Uttib more than 
the title of Coilebs is known among teadttS 
under 30 years of age. 

If to uieae worn we add tin foBowing, 
we shall have enumerated the principal of 
Mrs. More's productions ; her minor pieces 
would probably be too numerous to specify, 
if thiy weie known to vs.f 

f We noflit, however, to menfloD that a Cheap 

Repository/, projected many years siuco by Mre. 
More, contained many tracts of cU^ver execuiiou, in 
their way, and of excellent religious and moral ten- 
dency. Mrs. Mote contributed neveml tract* to this 
Beporitory; one of Hw iMik celebntadof wUck 
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Those we have to name are, Practical 
Piety J 9 vols. 181 1 '; Christian Morals, 2 voli. 
1812 ; Essay on the Character and fVritings 
of St. Paul, 2 vols. 1815; and Mural Sketches 
of prevailing Manners and Opinions ^ J 819: 
m litter woik, in mu leeolleetioiiy teemi 
with wholesome, but to many, imwelcome 
tmths ; and of its desij^n, if not tendency, it is 
scarcely possible to speak in sufficient com- 
mendatum. 

For soow yean Mrs. Moie Ind been ufHict- 
ed with excniciatinf^ disease ; but she is 
stated to have filled up her intervals of pain 
wifh literataie. 8be nsided in a pfetty cot- 
tage at the foot of the Mendip Hills, at 
Badcy Wood, in the village of Wringtony 

the birthplace of immortal Locke ; 
and in her veneration iur that excellent phi> 
kMopber, Mrk'Moie jplaced in her gatden, 
an uiDj with ttis inicnption s 

To 

John Locke, 
BoiB in this vUtafe. 
This VMHiioriil li eneled 

by 

Mrs. Montague, 
aud ptvsentt^ to 
Uanmah Moai.* 
In tiiifl letiied nook, Mn.Horaaijoyed ^ 
congenial fnendahip of the Rev. John Lang- 
home, rector of the adjoining village ol" lilag- 
don. The Kev. Mr. Bowles thus appositely 
notieea thia inteiMliiw loealityi inluapoem, 
Jk^9 D^fMoried; »Bmmett HiU: 

And who can paint sweet Blnt^don, and not tllink 

Of Langhoruf, iu his rural rectory — 

Langhorne, a p.tstur aud a poet too. 

• • • Nor pass on, without a prayer* 

For her, associate of hia early fame. 

Aooompliah'd. doqiMit, and holy VLobsf^ 

Who WW, with Blow and seiitl« deeadsnc^ 

In the Hamo valo, with loolc uprais'd to HeMBI^ 

Waits meeklT at the gate of Faiadiset 

SnUiagatTlBwl 

In a note to this poem, Mr. Bowles relates 

there is a tradition that Langhorne, on 

Uphill sands, in eariy days, scratched the 

fiHWiriiurlUwa: 

&Mni the shoie 

walk'd Hannah Mote, 

Waves let this reeoiAlfV^^ 

Sooner shall be 

The earth the sea. 

Than what she writes be pass'd ! 

The next day, to return the compliment, 
flie hdv wiote aone linaa, ttie 4»0'fiiit of 
whidi, I bdiefi^ an ai IbUoir ; 

8ome flrmi»r basis, polish'd Langhomo, chOQSe» 
For the effusions oi thy partial muse.' ' 

Vn» VLotthi pnbficationa an bcfoed to 

be^an exact transcript of her own life, which 
was literally spent in doing good. Never- 
thelesSf as the subjects of her writings were 
eontrnvBHoal, fliis ewellflnt wouan waa not 
unatladwd, nor the motivea of her twne- 

is Salisbury Plain. Are not the Cheapsiie Apprentice, 
Pari^ the Porter, and PatietU Jite, paru of thb 
iMponHMyr 

• Qooted ikoB Me J»rror. wd. xvB. 807. 



volenee unimpugned: even at Mendip her 
eeteblidinient of Mhodls fat the labouring 
poor met with this description of opposition 

from a clergyman ; but Mrs. More was ably 
defended by her friends. The latter did not, 
however, eonceai her eccentricities : aome of 
them went so far as to call her exquisite 
humanity her hobby-horse; and to such of 
them as were wits, it furnished a new species 
of raillerv. It ia in tiiis vein of laieastie 
eulogy, that Horace Walpole, in a letter to 
Mrs. More, gives the following sketch of her 
character. ** It is very provoking that people 
nmet always he hanging or drowning them- 
selves, or going mad, that you, forsooth, mis- 
tress, may have the diversion of exercising 
your pitjr, and good nature, and charity, aud 
inteieenion, and all that bead-toll of virtues 
that make you so troublesome and amiable, 
vphen you might be ten times more agreeable 
by whtiug things that would nut cost one 
half-a-crown at a time. You are an absolute 
walking hospital, and travel about into lone 
and by-places, with your doors open to 
house-stray casualties. I wish, at least, that 
yon would have some childwn yourself, that 
you might not be plaguing one for all the 
petty brats that are starving aud friendless, 
i suppose it was some such goody, two or 
three thousand years ago, that suggested the 
idea of an alma mater suckling the 365 
bantlings of the Countess of Uainault. — ^Well, 
ae your newly adopted pensionen have two 
babes, I insist on your accepting two guineaa 
for them, instead of one, at present. If you 
cannot circumscribe your own charities, you 
dttdl not fftint mine, madam, who can alfoid 
it nXQCh better, and who must be dimned for 
alms, and do not scramble over hedges and 
ditches in searching lor opportunities of iiing- 
ing away my money on good woika. I 
empb]^ mine better at auctioui and in lnij« 
ing pictures and baubles, and hoarding 
curiosities, that, in truth, I cannot keep long, 
hnt that will last fi»r ever in my catalogue, 
and make me immortal. Alas! will Siey 
cover a multitude of sins ? Adieu ! I cannot 
jest after that sentence." Few persons be- 
•idee Walpole dan have written in anehteima 
as these ; though we see how tetemidy he 
has tempered his raillery. 

Mrs. Hannah More is stated, in the notices 
of her death, to have been in her 80th yemrf 
but, she was, as we have shown, in her 
8yth year. She closetl her usefid life, as 
rich in good works as full of years ; and 
aUhot^ many of her benevolent laboun 
may have passed from popularity in her pro- 
tracted career, we hope that justice will be 
done by some competent biographer, to her 
good name ; Ibr, of a truth, few in our timee 
have deserved so well of the world, or of those 
employed in records of the human character. 

* Except in the lAterary Oaxstte, where she is 
stated to nave been in her 8mh year. 
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Appended to fhe announcement of the 
death of Mrs. H. More, in a London journal 
we find the following summary of her merits : 

« Under a deep coovktioik ttiat to live to 
the glory of God, and to the good of out 
fellow-creattires, is the great object of human 
existence, and the only one which can briug, 
peace at the last, she qmtted in the prime of 
Yuat days the bright circles of fashion 
Uteratnre, and, retiring into the neigiibour- 
hood of Bristol, devoted herself to a life of 
active Christian benevolence, and to the com- 
position of various works having for their 
object the religious improvement of mankind. 
Her pen could adapt itself with equal success 
to the instruction of the highest and of the 
humblest classes, and the numeroTis editions 
through which her various publicatious have 
passed attest the high sense entertained by 
the public of their varied utility and excel- 
lence. IIlt practical conduct beautifully 
exemplitied the moral energy of her Christian 
principlea. She waa tte dMtght of a widely- 
ext«nded aphene of Mends, whom she ehanned 
by her mental powers, edified by her example, 
and knit closely to her in eraiction by the 
warmth and constancy of her friendship. She 
hved and walked in an atmosphere of lofve^ 
and it was her delight to do good ; the poor 
for many miles around her felt the influence 
of her iraceamng benevolence, and her nume> 
roos schools attested her zeal fortte improve- 
ment and edification of the rising generation. 
In these works of £uth and charity she was 
aided for a long course of years by the con- 
curring efibrts of four sisters, who lived with 
her, who regarded her with minp^led feelings 
of admiration and aiiection, and towards 
whom Iwr eonduet waa ever marked by the 
kindest and most endearing consideration. 
It was truly a sisterhood animated by all the 
social and hospitable virtues. Mrs. Hannah 
Kme'a hurt iflneas was accompanied by fever- 
ish delirium, but the blessed influence of 
Christian habits was strikingly exemj)lified 
even under the decay of extreme old age and 
its attendant consequmcee. Not seldom she 
broke forth into earnest pniyer and devout 
ejaculation, and invariably met the affec- 
tionate attentions of the friends who sedu- 
Imuty watched over her sick bed by unceasing 
sad most expressive returns of grateful love. 
The writer of this tribute to her memory saw 
her only the day before her last seizure, when 
die expressed to him in a most impressive 
manner the sentiments of a humble and peni- 
tent believer in Jesus Christ, assuring him 
that she reposed her hopes of salvation on his 
merits alone, and expressing at the same time 
a firm and joyful affiance on liis unchange- 
able promises. In her excellent writings she 
will long live, not only ai» one of the brightest 
omsments of her sex, but as the benefi^tiesB 
ef ha ffpeoes." 



VOLTAIRIANA. 

SoMBTOiB after Voltaire was banished the 
French conrt, and had retired to his seat on 

the Lake of Geneva, Colonel C, who was on 
his travels in Switzerland, went to see him. 
When he arrived, he feund Voltaire working 
in his garden, who, seeing the Colonel ap- 
proach, threw away his spade^ and thus ad- 
dressed him : " Here, sir, you see a banished 
man, but still a philosopher; for, as your 
eonntiyman says, 

• Wliea vice prevails, and iraiiious men lK>arSWay« 

The post of honour is a private stiition.' " 

To which the Colonel immediately replied, 

■* In vsiu iSm deaerti thy mtnat Is loadB, 
The muse atteiuls thee to the silent shade ; 
Til hers, the great man's latest steps to truce, 
Rejadge his acts and dignify disgmiee." 

Voltaire was so pleased at the application 
of these lines, that he embraced the Colonel 
most cordially, insisted upon his taking up 
his lodgings at his chateau, and behaved 
with the must marked civiUty to him during 
his residence at Geneva. 

When at Geneva I was invited to Femey, 
(says Sir J. Campbell,) to assist at the pre- 
sentation of Prince Dolgouioukiei a young 
man of very liigh rank In Russia, who cama 
to Voltaire at the head of a deputation from 
the empress Catherine II., than whom, per* 
haps, no one has ever been more anxious as 
to what should be said of her by the world. 
Voltaire had contributed to foster, at the 
same time that he gratified, this passion, by 
writing a great deal in the empress' praise ; 
and the presents which were brought by the 
Prince Dolgouroukie weie probably intended 
as a reward for past praises, or as a retaining 
fee for the future. I say nothing of the 
tnith of what lie has written, hut content 
myself with recording what I witnessed at 
the reception of the embassy. The presents 
were produced by tlie Prince in succession, 
and eidiibited with great state and ceremony. 
The first was an ivory box, the value of which 
consisted in its being the work of the em- 
press's own hands. The next was her imi>e- 
rial majesty's portrait, brilliantly set in diar> 
monds, of very great value ; and I could not 
resist the idea that the eyes of the philosopher 
sparkled with delight at the splendid setting 
of the picture, rather than the picture itself. 
Then followed a collection of books in the 
Russian language, which Voltaire admitted 
that he did not understand ; bttt he admued 
them, and veiy justly, as rare specimens of 
typography, and as being boimd in a style of 
magnificence befitting an imperial gift. The 
hnt of tile presents was a robe, the lining of 
which was of the fur of the black fox, nom 
the Kurile isles. It was certainly of immenso 
value, and such only as the empress of Ku&sia 
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could f^ive. The prince, on producing it, 
b«ggi»i to be tihown into a darkened room, 
wlMwe, on dmwing his hand across the lur, 
it profluced so much electrical fire, that it 
was possible to read by it. This was ascribed 
to the extreme closeness or thickness with 
which the ht&t was set on the skin. In 
return for these princely gifts, Voltaire had 
his portrait drawn by my friend Hubert, in 
which he was exhibited in rather an extras 
ofdiiuury position, nsing out of bed in an 
ecstacy ii])on the presents being presented to 
him. The picture was accompanied by a 
copy nS veises in the empress* praise, in the 
taste of the period, and, oS course, suffidenfly 
and fulsome. 



When Sir William Jones was in Fans, in 
I770> with his pupil Lord Althorp, he made 
an excursion to Greneva, in the hopes of 
teeine^Voltaire, but was disappointed. He 
sent nim a note with a few verses, implying 
that tlie muse of tragedy had left her ancient 
seat in Greece and Italy, and fixed her abode 
on a lake, &c. Voltaire retume<l this answer: 
^ Hie worst of Kench poets and philoeopheit 
is almost dying, age and sickness have 
brought him to his last days. He can con- 
verse with nobody, and entreats Mr. Jones to 
emue and pity liini.*» W. O. G. 



THB XIT-OAT^OLCT. 

lit oof 16th volume will be found some inte- 
resting particulars of this'celebrated society, 
which included in its list nearly all the leading 
wits of flie early part of ihie last century. 
** Garth, Vanburgfa, and Congreve," say Fope 
and Tonson^ in Sjpeiice's jhtecdotet, ** wen 



tb»' three most honest hearted, real good men, 
ot tlie poetical members." The society} 
according to Mt, W. 8. Singer, ia sdd te 
have first met at an obscure house in Shire- 
lane, and consisted of 39 distini^uished noble- 
men and gentlemen, zealously attached to 
the protestant suocession in the house of 
Hanover : among whom were the Dukes of 
Somerset, Richmond, Grafton, Devonshire, 
and Marlborough, and (after the accession of 
George I.) the Duke of Newcastle, the Earit 
of Dorset, Sunderland, Manchester, Wharton, 
and Kingston ; Lords Hallifax and Somers. 
Addison, Manwaring, Stepney, Walpole, 
Pultney, Loid Stanhope, and the Earl ef 
Essex, were also members. Jacob TonsoOj 
the eminent bookseller, was the secretary. 

Pope tells tii that 'f the day Lord Muhun 
and the Earl of Beddey wen entered of it, 
Jacob said he saw they were just going to 
be mined. When Lord Mohim broke down 
the gilded enblem on Uie top of iU# chair, 
Jacob complained to his friends, and said 
that a man who would do that would cut a 
man's throat. Ho that be had the good and 
the Ibnns of flw society ttUMh al hewt—The 
p^per was all in Lord Hallifax's writing, a 
subscription of 400 guineas for the encou- 
ragement of good comedies, and was dated 
ITbO. Soon after tliat thsgr hnke im." 
Tonson had his own and all their pic^una by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller : each member gave 
him his, and he built a room for them at 
bis villa at Bsm Elms. Toosoa died in 
1736, and left the pictures to his great ne|^ieWy 
a bookseller, who died in 1767- They were 
then removed to the house of his brother at 
Water Oaklev, near Windsor: this nstine-. 
place of the dnb picttuee is now called 




Down Place. 



It has been considerably altered since its 
occupation by Tonson*s idathre, and the 

common story attached to Down Place is that 
it was Jacob Tonson*s villa, and that here 
the Kit Club was formed. The truth, how- 
r, appean to be, that the pictuns wen 



kept at Down Place till their removal to Uert> 
ingfordbory. 

This villa is delightfully situated on the 
Thames, four miles from Windsor; anrl frorn 
its grounds, the magnihcent castle, and i&toa 
Cudege an seen to best advantage. 



XU£ JilEEOK. 



lAW AMlCBOnM. 

HiifRT Erskink was a great wit, Lord 
Siriaton a great arithmeticiau. Uncongunial 
in eveiything save the study of the law, they 
leie, nevertheless, frequently together, and 
known to the world as particulur friends. 
Like most a^ed persons, his lordship at la^t 
beeaine a htOe deaf; and; ftmn tlus defect 
sometimes missed the umumerable teilltil- 
lations with which his friend, like a second 
Yorick, " was wont to set the table in a roar." 
On these oeeaaioiis hie loidship would scan 
the circle of brif2;ht and happy faces, and art- 
lessly inquire, " Is that something good ray 
ftiend Harry has said " Yes, my lord, 
very^vety good.**— ^ Oh, fh« wigl ha! ha! 
hal" And as the merriment increased, " Is 
that another thing of my friend Harry's ?" 
« Yes, my lord, better and better."—" Oh, 
the wag, ha ! ha ! ha !** suiting the aetioii 
to tht} word, and fairly outlanghuig Ifaa 
loudest of the company. 

Erasmus in his description of Sir Thomas 
Moie's hving at Chelsea, exhibits a picture 
of domestic happiness. " His house/' he 
tt^ "was situated near the water-side," 
aotlwr so mean as to be entitled to contempt, 
nor 80 magnificent as to become the subject 
of envjr. "There he conversed with his 
wife, his daughter.in-law, his three daugh- 
ters and their husbands, with eleven grand* 
children. There is not any man living so 
aflectionate to his children as he, and he 
hwth his did wife as well as if she was a 
maid." W.G.C. 



Whose tjfttm of gloomy radiauoe fScDy glan^ 
And tinge with wild tectitte huea the air. 
Demetrius matlM it nOkr-tat thioush the tMM. 

Unscathed by fire, Ismena's homene sees. 
Gilded oloue by morn's uuconsrioua rays. 
And culm and jjoaLrful as in other (Ltys. 
The colour rusliett to his cheek— his eye 
Resumes its woutad l^^rt^-hil heart beats high^ 
Aud, eareleis of the weMOce of tlie crowd. 
" God. thon art tnerdAil 1** he cries aloud ; 
And with inijHnuous haste he forward 8i>4 t ils 

To i^aiu this apot but what his coursi- imjiedes ? 

Why does he tultering pause, with sudden start. 
As if a thrilling pang had struck his heart ? 
Well may he shudder— for along the read 
That leads by bis beloved one's lone abod^ 



Too plainly he can trace the bloody path 

Of gloomy slatifjhttT and fk>8troying wrath. 
In this directiou evil cliance has 1 



POBMS, 
By Agnet Strickland. 

r Ws quoted a passage in our last from this 
wigliUQl Tolonie. Its contents aie'Denie> 

trius, a tale of Modem Greece ; and several 
Miscellaneous Poems. Of the impassioned 
kSBtj^of the former, our quotation was a fair 
iJMiBieiL The Mowing isalso in the fenid 

Wb of genuine poetry:] 

In sikuce brave l)cmetrius Icil his men 
Through the recesses of the wooflcd glen. 
And by no word or outward sign enueaaed 
The mortal anguish struggUnff In hit btoMt^ 
Sne that a glassy fixture of the eye, 
"hoie reylns glance was bent on v-acancy. 
And motion of tlio liji cnnvulstnl, but .-^'if^'ht, 
Shwed that internally ho felt its might,— 
Aniklst thLs scene of wo you would luive thought 
Ue H as the only one in whom h wxought 
touch of sofferuig, fiir Ma Iheliagt wen 
MKied up, and fi-ozeu in such dense detpaic 
Mlothe slight obeerver seemed to be 
"W'ierinB almost on chilly apathy. 
Forward he moves, and with such reckless gaie* 
Ai if lie saw it not, beholds tlie blaie 
•Syhi s own palace, whose Aeroe radianoe now 

•tfhlly on his pale ehedc and brow, 
Ai through the grove's long vistas its proud fraiBS 
I' leeu enswathed in waves of ruddy flame : 
»--:tire as yet, it bursts unuu the sight 
li«ry colonDadea and domes of Ught«. 



Tile dofKilators. and their work is spread. 
In each dire shape of outrage* flur and Whk^ 
Where'er the eye may rest on ewry sides 
And where the land before like Eden smuad, 
They^w left behind a desert and a wild !— 
IVatli's silent kingdom, who olwtructs the way 
With scattered groups, pale subjecU of his sway. 
But here and there may certain marks be seen. 
Where vaui teristaaee^lirial but Aetce, has been: 
For nhigied with the Setot irfetfans lierc. 
Cones of turbanned iufldels apin-ar, 
Who, by the lura of veugeance lowly laid. 
The earthly forfeit of their crimes have paid. 
These thicken every step as he draws nigh 
Ismena's dwelling, and niB amdoua mre 
Can now distingwiah that aome dwadfid u,» 
Has there been acted ftirious foes between. 
The carnage stops not at the garden bound, 
Wliere it sliuuld seem that ererj' inch of ground 
Has been disputed midst its peaceful bowers j 
For life's red dro]^ are spdnaled on the floweis. 
And every bloommg shmb^ aad gay partance^ 
So late the objects of Ismena's care. 
An nidely now to devastation beat. 
And bear the trampling marks of struggling feet; 
And where the foes have forc^ resistless way. 
Broken and crushed the bloasomed branches lay ; 
And every verdant walk^ao calm bdhra^ 
Is cumbered with flie stafai, and dranehad with goie : 
Where Turks and Sciots as they fell are mmC 
Mingled in death confusedly and dread. 

[The minor pieoM aie of equal merit: 
thus;] 

ov Tua RUINS or buvoay castli. 

Warns of past Bgnaon fhy nonlderiug towers 
No feudal banner waves its silkoti fold ; 
No. archers now direct their deadly showers 
From thy lone heights as in Uie days of old. 
When he of iron soul and stalwart mould. 
The liauj|Hitv lUgod, in hia tameless pride, 
Hdd with the lord of England parlance hold ; 
And the ehafed lion to his teeth defied. 
And tuntit for Uiunt with answering scorn replied : 
And spake of his stroug hold on Wnveuey's sliure 
With stem regret, as fortress whence he might 
Have braved secorely, till the storm was o'er* 
The royal anger In tta Mmt height-^ 
Nor cared for proud Flantageuet's despite t 
But there, in his rebellious nardihood, 
The sap, tho siege, the desultory fight. 
Fiercely repelled* and made resistance good 
Thnmgli eaeh reverie, vnawed and ansubdued. 

Bright visions of departed grandeur rise. 
In shadowy splendour, as I gaze on thee. 
Lone, crumbling \n\v ! ttiey sweep before mine 
The varied scenes of pomp and pageantry 
Thy walls have seen, but ne'er again will see ; 
When to the lolly harp's inspiring chime 
High tales were sung of love and chivalry. 
In the wild numbers of spontaneous rhymes 
By gifted minstrels of the olden time. 
And high-born beauty, in the gracefbl dance. 
Trod the Ugbt nwaaure. to the xebee'a aowid— > 
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OOed the mask iu qualat device, _ 
Or for her lurdly sira the wioe-cup cromi'd 
Ere the deep pledge of revelry went round; 
While haplv in the fruarded keep below. 
Or mnrky aan^^n** folitude profouDd. 
The fottt-rt'd captive piuetl in hopi'lesa wo. 
Mourning hu* adverse fate, his battle's overthrow. 

DesM'rteil towers ! no Rteel-clail warder now 
O'erlooks witli watchful eyt^ the quiet vale. 
Nor scans with auxiuiu ^laDce the upUwd brow 
For plumes and pennoiis waving in tiie gal^— 
Or stately chienain in his warlike mail. 
With steed caparisoned, and couchnut lance- 
Such as in ancient chronicle and tale. 
Stand forth portmyed, and poesy's romance 
PreAents embodied to our mental glance. 
Theit date is post— ibe strife of feudal war 
DitturlM no move sweet Waveney's peaeeftd M» { 
No jival clarions now resound from far, , 
Nor life's n'cl current staius his sihery tide ; 
But thos*' uoriiniid w;iterN, as thi'v ylidf 
Through smiiiug meads of ever- verdant hue. 
Reflect the suowy lily's uueen-like pride. 
Throned on the waves, all baaatUbl to view. 
And ndirar back the faeawna* deUdons bine. 

And where the martial pride of helm and speat 
Flaslied in the western sun's declining ray 
From massive walls, now desolate and dmVi 
Sits the lone mournful spirit of Decay. 
Time's rntMess daughter, robed iu licliens gray. 
Throned in titeir dust, and st^'mly waving noid 
The iron sceptre of her gloomy sw ay. 
O'er mouldering turret, parapet, ami mound* 
With dusteiiag ivy<]eavaa proftisely crowned— 
That o'er these vmn of departed days, 
Unchaui^ed by summer suns* or wintry showent^ 
With faithful lo\e its mantling veil displays. 
And clings nmr.- clnsi'ly when the t.-miirst lOMnt 
And tliere the delicate and starry flowers 
Of sweetest jasmine yield their fragrant breath 
To every breese that warns theb peudent boweta, 
And Ikom those heights, wfaero onee the ahafta of daalih 
atcmly laimahfl4 Ing their light gnealhl 
wreath. 



I of my childhood I scenes where Fancy ] 
To weave of thought the matiy-tinted ehahl. 
And musing Memory, as she fondly roves 
Fram town and tower to 8tn-am and {uistoral plall^ 
Brin^ to the soul, in sadly {)U>ui--iu|{ tniiu. 
The Joys and sorrows of life's rlawnuig yeail|» 
Rising in all their changeful Wuhu again— 
How softly blent in ntrosiH'ct unpears 
The ninboir haln of yonth'i anuJea and tnanl 



iVb^«.—Th'i8 interesting relic of the fimdal times ia 
aituated in the county of sollblk* anainted frMn Nor> 
folk only by the river Waveney, wbieh flows at the 

foot of the castle hills, on the most considerable of 
which stands all tliat now remains of the stroiighold 
of the Higods, Earlf of Norfolk— « cinmblhig ivy- 
mantled turret. 

Tradition places the era of its erection iu the reign 
of King StepiMB, of whom its founder. Hugh BigM, 
Earl of Nonblfc, vaa so staoeh an adlierenf, tiiat, on 
the acct'ssiou of Henry II. hi- ^^:^H nuiipcllfd to com- 
pound with that nionarcli iu a liu;;i- miiii of muuey, 
for being permitted to retain liis c.i>llr of Huii^^ay, 
and also to give hostagim for his ^ood behaviour, 
lieing implioUed. however, in the rebellion of Prince 
Henry, his estates and strongholds were €onflacat«d» 
though his castles of Buupy and Framlingfaam were 
afterwards restored to his son, wlin, in the rci^n of 
Henry III., engajfiuj; in the m.u of the confederated 
barons, under Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was, in 
his turn, exitosed to the royal displeosure, and his 
fkvourite fortress. Bnngay CtM», m» dismantled by 
Ofder of the king. 

In the tenUi year of Edward the Vlrst , R o^er Bigod. 
Earl of Norfolk, obtained the king's iM-miission to 
embattle his houw. which was built on the site of the 
ancient castle, whicti he fortilied so stronjjly. and 
deemed to impregnable, that in the heat of his memo* 



rable altercation with that monarch,* he is saiil Ijjr 
the Chroniclers to have given utterance to this bNO- 
olal impromptu : 

*' Were I in my strong Castle of Bnngay* 

U{K>n the water of Wnveney. 

I woiilil ne care for tba Xing cfOoekmn^ 

Nor all his brsivery." 

The records belonging 'to the castle were loitte 

the fire of Kuhfjay, anno IGSS. The ruius are CS> 
tremely jiictures([ue, hniii^n;; etirdcii« ha\ ing been 
erected in termces on tlie massive wall of tin- ivy-clad 
pile, leading' by successive flights of rude stairs, to a 
gnllecy on Uie anmmit of the ruined edifice whii h 
comouinds a paoonunic view of the imstunl \ .\]^ »f 
the Waveney, and the lovely wood-crowned uplandi 
with which it is surrounded. 

^Another, full of touching sympathy:} 

THE rACTOBY CHII H. 

I bear the blifhe voices of children at play. 
And the sweet birds n-joiciup on every green spmy; 
On all things the bright beams of summer ime 
smiled. 

But they smile not on me, the i)oor fietory child. 
The pay sf)orts of childh(MHl to me they deny. 
And the fair jiaths of learning I never must tiy— 
A companion of creatures wlmn guilt has defliwi. 
Oh. who does not pity tbe tetoty ehiU I 
Oh, who w ould not mourn for a \-ietim like me, 
A young heurt-broken slave in the land of the free. 
Hardly tasked, and oft beaten, oppresses! and levQsd— 
Such, such, is the lot of the fiwtory child ! 

In thede.id of tlie night, when you take vour sv^Qft 
sUvp, 

Through the dark dismiU streets to my labours I 
creep ; 

To the din of the loom, till nnr poor brain aeemswiM, 
I wt nm an vnfbctttnate iwtiDty child 1 ' 

The bright bloom of Iienlth has forsaken my cheek. 
My spints are gone,and my young limbs grown wcak^ 
Oh. ye Rich and ye Mighty I let SympaUiy mild 
Appeal to your hearts for the factory chOdl 

Oh, pity my suff'rin^^s, ere yet the cold tomb 
Succeed my loathed prison, its tasks, and its cu 
And the dbda of the valhiy nntimely are pUed 
O'erthepakwaalMfinnaftlttteiterycUldl 



CONVERSATIONS WITH NATXVB AFRICANS. 

(^m Mrs. Carmichael SmithTt - Social Conditm ^ 
tk» PopuUUiou ia the fTest /ndtes.") 

Om^y I BAadV. *'hawh»g mm joawhm 

you left Africa — " Misses, me big young 

woman." — "How were you taken ?" — " Missw, 

Ebo go war wid a great grandee Massa; him 

MaiM teke Bbo many, naavs tie haiid, tie 

foot, no could run away, IRwBi ; Hmj 00 

ub only so leetle for yam fas she said this she 

took up a splinter of wood and held it, to 

mgoAfy that the food thej got was iniigni- 

ficant in point of size). Well Misses, they 

take me mama too ; she be one nice nijj^jjtr, 

&t so ; they take her, kill her, boil her, fiy 

• Hugh Bigod. 'Eari of Norfolk and Bart han- 
ditaiy Manlial of England, on being reqidied to 
serve under another nobleman in the forces with 

which I'Mward the First il,-,i;,'ii( <l to carry the war 
into (Jiiieiine, hayiiij,' no likiny for the rajHHlitien, 
plainly told the kin^'. " he wtw ready at all times, as 
tJie duties of his ofl^ prescribed* to lead the vau- 
gnaid, wbeie he eoomanded in petson, bnt hewould 
not serve under any other man." " Ity the eternal 
Ood I" exclaimed the angrj' monarch, " Sir Ear!, yoti 
shall either march or Ix' lian;;cd !" " By tlie eternal 
God ! Sir King." replied tlio undaunted earl, " I will 
neither march nor be hanged I** nndwMl " 
cioos woids left the loyal 
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ho^ yam her (eat her) every Lit, all; dey 
bring her heart to me and force me to yam a 
piece of it Well, Mis&es, after da^ my sell 
nie to another grandee for cottons, and he 
«eod me a Guinea coast ; and when I corned 
there Ihe firat hudoa I seed, Misses, I atarted 
all." — " Were you afraid of the white man ?" 
— " No, Misses, no of he, but of he colour ; 
look 80 queer. Misses, I ax your pardon." — 
<*IKd}oakiiow you were gtnng to he sold 
to a white man ^ Yes, Misses, me happy 
atdat; ni^^r Massa bad too much, white 
Massa him better far. Africa no ^ood place, 
me glad too much to come to a iniite man** 
fsiuby.* — " Well, what did you do when 
you were landed ?" — " Old massa buy me, 
old mLtses very good; she make nice bamboo 
lor me ^dothing), teaehed me bout God, get 
me dmstened ; me quite happy ; ne^ (said 
she with exultation,) never once punished. 
Old massa love me, old misses love me, me 
loved dem; me get goodhoshand ; me never 
hue sore heart but once, when my H. (her 
only child) go dead. Misses, oh ! she hand- 
some too much ; take pain in side, dey do all 
ftr h«| hut God say no, and lo she go deadi 
•nd 10 me just take young H. (a negro woman 
upon the estate, of the same name as her 
ovn daughter), she have 'no daddy or mama, 
and me take her fiir my own, heing as 1 was 
her god-mama.'* I asked a common field 
negro, named I., "when she was brought 
ism Africa ?" — " When me big woman." — 
" Were your fitther and mother alive when 

a left it " No, Misses, but I had hus- 
l and one picaninny." — *• And were you 
not very much grieved when you found your- 
adf away from them P**— « Misses me hus- 
band bad too much ; beat me one day, two 
day, tree day, every day. Misses, me hus- 
tMod here go beat me too much (meaning if 
when he beat me loo mudk) or when ma 
no really bad, me go a manager, or come a 
niiaa, to complaint, and he settle all. Miasesi 
■e bne one picaninny in a Guinea ; but me 
Im D., I., K., L., M., N. and L hesei 
cooper O. for husband ; he brinj^ me some 
tick (fiiel) often. L. big now, help vorck 
inmrion ground ; little M. eha took broom, 
meep a house ; N. he little too much, but 
me get fish and bambo for him. Oh, misses, 
is Africa good country P No good people 

Sthat, surely." P. a female field negro, 
Africa when not quite grown up, but 
recollected it perfectly. " Would you like to 
go back to your coimtiy ?" — " £h. Misses, 
mess like dat ; St Vineent fine country — 
good white massa dey. — *^ Wore you a sunre 
V fiee in Africa — Misses, me one time 
dive^ one time free, just as our grandee 
aaiea fight (beat) next grandee massa.** — 
" And you would rather be here ?" — " Yes, 
misses, I no like me country at all." Q. was 
i field negro of the very best character; 
Whit nation ase you of, Q. ?'*— « An £bo.*' 



— " Would you like to go to Africa?**— 
" Misses, me hope never to see that comitiy 
no move; misses, me hear tell dat some 
white Tnassa go to England, and tell that 
nigger wish for go agaiu to Africa, and say 
dat nigger tink they go to Africa when Aeiy 
go dead.**-^< Is this not true, Q ?**— ^< Misses, 
me never hear one nigger say so — me no 
tink dat; me know very well God make me 
above; God mate one breatfar-Hput one breath 
in all ; God make us live— God take away 
breath, me go dead ; misses, me notion is, 
dis breath and life all as one.** — " How old 
were you when you left Afiiea Me be 
the same as now.** — " Were you free or slave 
there ?" — " Misses, me born free ; Ebo war 
wid another grandee massa — take me, me 
daddy, mo mama, me husband— sell me, den 
keep me slave to dat grandee massa ; he flog 
me, curse me, use me very bad, me heart- 
broke ; he want calicoes ; take me a coast, 
seU me for calicoes; me dance fat joy 
to get away from nigger massa.*' — " And are 
you now happier than you were in Africa?'* 
— " Yes, misses, Africa one bad country.** 



UATLUCK. 

Takb it all in an, this is the most beautiftil 

watering-place perhaps in England. The 
ruggedness of the cliffs, clothed with the 
richest verdure, — the dark Derwent flowing 
below,— 4he quiet and solitude of the place 
itself,— the beauty of the neighbouring coun- 
try,— the variety of the wild flowers that re- 
ward the botanist,— make the place a miradise 
to those who can bear toUve alone. For hero 
there are no amusements, except those you 
create for yourself : Nature is your master of 
the ceremonies. There is a small fimntain 
with a willow bending over it at the foot of 
the beautiful walks leading to the heights of 
Abraham, which is a perfect model in its way; 
and if you like a high situatfon, yon nill find 
a charming Tower, belonging to Mr. Gilbert, 
to be let in the midst of the grounds, half 
way up the ascent, backed Inr copses of thick 
firs, and commanding a rich prospect of tiie 
vale below. But, above all, go and see Had* 
don ; it is the only house extant which has 
been left just as it was in Heniy VIII.*8 
time. It is small, compared with our notums 
of Gothic grandeur; the hall is rude and 
mean, and there is only one room possessing 
claims to architectural graces. But its me- . 
laneholy and naked simplicity is its chief 
merit; the uneven stones mthe courtyard, — 
the dark den where the porter slept,— the 
worn wood of the heavv gate, all impress you 
move powerfully with mat sentiment whidi 
belongs to the antique, than the more ornate 
and norid castles of greater pretension in 
size and proportions. From the dim cham- 
bers of Haddoii, M». Satdiflbis supposed to 
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ha?e borrowed some of her descriptions in 
the « Mysteries of Udolplio;** but the autlMr 

has given a stately vastness to her creation 
which Iladdoa sever possessed. — N» MotUhfy 
Magazine. 



A LAUMT. 

[Thb following poem has appeared in the 
Neto York Mh-nrr^ and in a recent number of 
the jitheiueum. It was accompanied by a 
letter, whmeethe fiiUowing is an extract, neces- 
saiy to a correct understanding of the lines.] 

I have chosen them because thev were in- 
spired by one of the most beaatiful watef* 
courses that, I think, can be found even ill 
this world of lovely and glorious rivers. 

I had purposed ridiiu; out to the Wissi^ 
hiccoD, an Indian name forabeeutiful stream 
near Philadelphia, signifying, I am told, the 
« pleasant water." I had just explored enough 
of its beauties on the previous day to be most 
amdonstowtnni; butctreumstaneesoeettned 
to piBT Wi t my doing so ; and the following 
lament bears witness to the little philosophy 
with which I endured the disappointment. 
The obstades to my lide, however, new w- 
moved — I revisited several times my favourite 
haunt, and have only to hope that some por- 
tion of my delight and happiness while there, 
and of my vivia impvessioii of its loveliiiesiy 
maj httve fiNmd its way into my verses. 

Franobs Acme Kkmblb. 

The watat-iSiU it calUag m», 
WHh Kfl merry gleetone flow ; 

And tht> i^'reen boughs are beck'uing ne 

To whore the wild-flower« grow: 
I may uot go, I may not ro, 
To where the sunay wat«n lk>w« 
To liwre the wUd wood>flo««n blow s 

I mult it ajr here 

In {ntsoB diwrt 
Ohi heavy lift*, wear OD, wear on. 
Would God that thou well done ! 

The busy mill-wheel, round aud round 
GoMturaing, with its n ckU-ss suuud; 
And o'er the dam tlie waters iluw 
Into the foaming stream below, 
And deepk and murk, awfty tbey glide 
To BHSt^ broad, bright livwre tide ; 
And all the way 
They murmuriug say, 

" Oh, child 1 why art thou far away ? 

" Cone back into the sun, and stray 
« Upoii our mossy side.*' 

I may not go, I mav not fO* 
To where the gola, gnfwi watsn run 
All glittering tai the srannin's soil. 

And leap from off the il im lielow 
Into a whirl of boiling suuw, 
Ijm^klng uud shouting iid tliey|pi; 

I must stay Here 

In prison diear; 
Ohl heavy life, wear OB, wear on* 
Woold God that tbon wert done 1 

The soft spring-wind goes passing by 

Into the forests widi' antl cool. 
The cloudH go troopin-^ througii the sky 

To look down on some t,'Uissy pool ; 
The suns^ne makes the world r^uice. 
And sU cf tteas, with lentle voiMb 



Can ne away ' 

Wifh tliem to slay 
The bletised, live lung, summer's day. * 

I may not go, I may not go. 

Where the sweet-bieathing spring-wiods talow. 

Nor where the silver clouds go by 
Across the huly, ileeji, blue sky ; 
Nor where the suusliiue, warm aud briglit, 
Oomm down, like a still show'riifUght; 

I most stay hen 

In prison arear; 
Oh ! heavy life, wt-nr ou, wear on. 
Would Gvxl that thou wert done ! 

Oh ! tluit I were a thing with wings ! 
A bird tliat bi a May-faMgs sittgsl 
A tonety famtber-ben that iwinga 

Upon some wild lull side ! 
Or e en a silly, senseless stone 
With soft, thick, starry moss oVrgTCWD* 

RottDd whicb the waters glide I 



wum wLxnneawoKsm. 

Thb eloquence of the pulpit is, with e% 
characterized by a measured frigidity of de- 
meanour — it for the most part cousists merely 
in elegant language, uttered in modulated 
tones. " Have you heard Mr. So-and-so — 
swh a preacher — so quiet — no thumping the 
cushion — what a sweet voice — and then his 
periods are so beentifulty turned." Such is 
the usual eulogium on a fashionable orator of 
the Cloth! Many are the favouritey but 
where are the great, preachers ? Where are 
the discourses worthy the theology of that 
nation which produced a Taylor ? Where that 
wonderftd philosophv — that copious hou- 
riance of woi d i e e e n word a thought — that 
power over the .pessions whidi die eiateieai 
preachers of our, and of ever}', country pos- 
sessed P JLet us take one of the celebrated 
passages in Jeremy Tsylor^it is florid we 
aUow^but what deep pathos in every line : - 

It is a mighty change that is made by the 
death of every person, and it is visible to us 
idio ere elive. iteclioii Imt fimn the spright- 
liness of youth, and the fair cheeks end full 
eyes of childhood — from the vigorousness and 
etsong flexures of the joints of five-and-twenty, 
to the hoMowness and dead paleness — totfas 
loathsomeness and horror of a three dayi^ 
burial, and we shall perceive the distance to 
he very great and very strange. But so have 
I eeen a rose newly springing fiem the defts 
of its hood, and at first it was fresh as the 
rooming, and full of the dews of heaven as a 
lamb's fleece — ^but when a ruder breath had 
inoed open itsvirpn modesty, and dismaatied 
ill youthful and unripe retirements, it bt*gan 
to put ou darkness, and to decline to softness, 
and the symptoms of a sickly age — ^it bowed 
the heed and broke the stalls and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves, and all its 
beauty, fell ,into the portioa of weeds and 
worn-out faces." 

This passage carries to perfbeBon the true 
religious and moralizing eloquence. Who 
now ever aspires to such flights P AU modem 
preaching is trite, and feeble, and soulless, in 
cooapuison to such Snksperiia beauty of 
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mind and language. We have remmuced 
fhsGod who gave us passion^ Ibv om who 
gave us pood taste— 

We've set U|i in HU stoad 
A ])lait]p^-ttRt*t perfectly well bred. 



FAMnni m a slatb sbif. 

(JBjf the Author of " Corn LawIUgmet/*) 
fan stood on the deck of the alave-frciphtt d bttk. 
AU hopelest. all dying, whUe waited the sUurk : 
Boas, rather9,<-«||d inotiMl^ wbo duMt'd thBV 

press 'il • 

Theiiitiuts tluit pined till they died on the brcMti— 
Acrowd of sad mounien. who aighed to the irale. 
While OB an their dark Ihcm the daTkneaa grew pale. 

Whiu- (lemons bt'hold them, with curse and with ftown, 
Aod cursed them, from morn till tlie Har li;^ !^^ ffm tt 
down, 

Aiid knew BOtoompaanoQ. but langh'd at their praver, 
wheQth«ycan*d«iitheirGod.orwept loud in despair ; 
"ul again rose the morn, and .ill laisliM was the wail. 
And on clieelu sturk and cold the grim «^«rknfaa waa 
pale. 

Ibn the white, heaitlaaa denoiMii wiOi eiuae anil 

with frown, 

6tw the dead to tha ietp, tin tiM flaitimai «M«tt 

down: 

But the angel who blivsteth, unheard and unaeeik, 
htde the tyrants lie low when thehr victims had been ; 
Audown dropp'd thewBTeB,aod atone^till hung the 
sail, 

Aad Uaek sank the dead, while nuite pole grow the 
pale. " 

StCTDaa|ri,howcalmly his chosen hn slew? ] 
ttWiarvlvors were fearful and few ; 
o'er their heads the red firmnmeut stood. 
Awl the son saw his thee in a mirror of blood ; 
Ti ! t!ic\ fed oil each other, and drank of the sea. 
And^nildly cursed (iod in their madness of ),'lee. 

Wfcrt hand sweeps the stars from the cheek of the 
night? 

Who^ up the sea, in the wnUh of hia might ? 
Whrd^fton hb gboueb duliika 1b honor Oe 

Wl_ ***** 

WhrilidaMeao^erniountains the blind, fondless bark ? 
Lo.hl8li^'htnbg speaks out, from the growl of t ho ^ale ! 
Attdshriekuig she ainka— while the darkness turaa 

NOUA BOTLB. 

*tt ms a w-iater evening, and ihat came down the 

snow, 

Aal iteaUy o'er the wide heath the bitter Uaat 
Old Uow.** 

Thbrb was snow enough to mottle the tem- 
potaous darkness, but it melted into rain 
<n it had broken the black monotony of the 
pnpd. Ob all the dreaty upland of Dirri. 
nudion Moor there was neither human habi- 
house, nor tree. One gaunt pillar 
*toQe, a solitary monument of unknown times, 
«as all that loae upOB the ban enaiiae to 
break the rush of the blast, and the sweeping 
gnwit did surge against and pour over it 
■w the waters of a headlong river. The 
«uy shelter obtainable wtfhin right was that 
Jffjrded by its base, and some seemingly 
^Jted traveller, or houseless outcast, had 
its protection j for there sat at its foot 
' "WW wnqpped gutlitred up in the 



folds of a long mantle, but so motionless 
that, save for an occasional movement of the 
head to cast a glance past its shieldiog side 
into the stormy weather beyond, she,— for, 
Mw! It was a female form,— might have 
been supposed either numbed into insensibihty 
by the cold, or fast erieep. Hie storm coii- 
tinued ; she kept her comfortless position, 
her head sunk upon her bosom, and the dark 
uande drawn so close around her, that her 
figure was soon scarcely distinguishable from 
the dark ground where she sat. A most 
forlorn half hour had passed, and no other 
mnnan being had appeared upon the scene. 
The watcher had sunk her head lower and 
lower, and had drawn herself closer and closer 
to the rugged shelter, for the gale had now 
•weUed into a storm, that raved over the 
bleak desert till yellow tufts of the last year's 
grass, and bushy wisps of the straw and 
heather, rolled before it in a whirling drift 
that emulated the driving tumult of the sky. 
At length, upon the faintly marked pathway 
that crosseil the moor within a stone's throw 
of the pillar, there emerged from the dark- 
ness a smgle honeman— his cloak, and the 
mane of the strong animal he rode, streamine 
straight out into the blast, and his back and 
shoulders crusted white with snow. He 
diew up fVom the gallop at which he had 
approached, and, as he slowly rode past flie 
spot described, cast round an anxious but 
disap pointed fiance, then turning from the 
none track, directed his course over the open 
moor, and twice made the whole circuit of 
the pillar before he at last rode up to it and 
dismoimted. It was only as he leaped to 
the ground that be at kogtli observed the 
presence of the other. 

« Ha, my true girl !" he exclaimed in a 
TOice of joyful surprise, as he cast his reins 
orer the tiip of tiie grey stone, " I feared this 
wild weather had marred our meeting— it 
has been a cold trysting place for you, Nora, 
•nd I have kept you waiting, but I coukl not 
come sooner, and when I Sd conae, I couki 
not see you for this blinding sle^.^Hafe 
you brought the chihl ?" There was no 
answer; he stooped and drew the cloak from 
her fine, " Ho, Nora, awaken! Iiow canyon 
sleep on such a night as this ? Tig I, Mon 
— rouse yourself." 

" Oh, Richard," replied a feeble voice, as 
the benumbed being awoke from hu stupor 
— oh, Richard, are you come at last? I 
thought I was doomed to die at the foot of 
tlim cold stone. God and my own chilled 
heart only know what I haps this niglit 
suffered for your sake. 

Her words, half inarticulate from weak, 
ness, were almost inaudible from the violence 
of the wind, but their faintness made her 
wretched plight sufficiently understood. 

Get up, Nora dear," said her companion, 
beBding ovn her, and extending his cloak 
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for you b«hiud my saddle | w« CM De m miink." 

Banagher before an hour. <« No. !». no,** she exclaimed, franticaUy 

«lnBana«herr she ««aaimed «^ tearW a™ the kerchief from her U^^^ 

duiU we^trt go to Inisbe^ ^^^JliLinl, ^LSg tl^ motiooles* body from tbe 

" j^f "cS^ll^^' ^ SSw^SCS M «aien like'a clod out 

"'V^^u'l ^l^^^'ctieii taldmr hil SVhehands of the erulting villain, to press 

« Oh, Richard, J^^^^T^^^ f2 it ineffectuaUy against her chiUed and t«n. 

hand, "you would wrt, you Wrtlywoakl 1101 ' cl • no, no, he is not dwi- 

deceive me ? . . ^ it^ «■ nn* AmA ** she cried. " or I am the 

« Dol IWeP dolb^he^e^^^ t a^jJrs'ft :5'meT:^'and startingto 
butthetoneof mdignantoftchoii ^^^^^ wildly into the storau 

IM tpoke was too extravagant to be real , j withered leaf n 

« bJt, Nora," he adde<l qmcldy malow ^d ^h^B^^^^^^^^ ^ 

eaj^r whisper, ''have you brought the ^J^/^^ f^^P^^f despair, the flitted before 

. • .lukHHilIfNl "he is her astonished pursuer, for Morton had lot 

« Ahe ! poor »««*»'',,*«."*^' , lowed cn the instant j yet aMliough he nil 

here in my arms I would to «od 1 were ^ anclapfrehenaon, 

free of the sin of brmgmg him^ out tlu s bitter ^ ^^^^ J/^^^ 

nid^Baby, baby/' she pa«^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ a^d at lenjrth ar; 

t&nmng her covered and apP"«°7J^^f^P: ^^^^^ u Touch me not, Richaxd she 

iog burthen, « I have stolen you to-night J^J^^ „ to I am a wretch 

your lawful mother, Sf^i p^^^? the hangman. Oh, God! 

a lawful "y;^ send the storm to sweep lie to the river, or 

ebattw^notbekindtohunwhen wearethe mewliew I stead, tel 

happy couple that you pioimse this mght's Ve^fJ^f'SSt inii^ bete, 

theft shall make us r ^ ^^ ,« 

«We wdl, ^» Amid her passionate lamentations, the 

j«e time, nse and f ^^^^^ vouTof Mortc£i« haidly heeidj but wtae. 

her to nse slowly P^^^^^jy' ^ J wm£ her liMS and sobs at leSgth choked their 
hi- arm round her wmt,8i^rtedher.w^ ^.^ j^^^HJ^ ^j^^ ^^^^ 

she began to lap the IJift«t dM« «^ ^ 'j ^ « ^^le«» 

mufflings. Suddenly she f 't^' «d he^ WU i. do« 
in her breath with the qmck sob of toj^ be undone'; but listen to me, and, 

aW** What IS the matter r died her .^^ ^ ^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

"TC'nothing-I hope, I trust in God, better us you hear what 1 «y 

nothing," she replie<l «'»^^|;?;;?ShSriSi « RichaS,1^hard, do you know what I 

and trembling, w with a shaking ^one ?" she sobbed in\eply. 

hand ahe undid the wrappers m which the mJ« f ^ J j 

iaftiitlay; ^ut when she Wbaj^ his ne^^ yoi halS^iC » llett^-mee'lhan y/u 

and once pressed her cheek to fe^a«l ^.^ befiwe-jouhaw doMtheireiyflig 

her hand to its little feet, she ttU nom nu » ' 

anna tb the ground, with one fcmg ay and ^ ^ bewildered and burning," 

arm, and the child .n>"e<l » Ln 'SS cried he,-" I told yL, you had done enough 
gnuip. H«8™M'*'?;'8"Tw?*^'?:J Sv The steing of their heir, I iU 
i-T* 'Tr'Trh''\f r.'...^ Jou wi^.of no use Without this; a^ll« 

, ,. ^ A nnwi nA what a simpleton you were, to think that i 

need ^-'^^^^""S ^^^^ would succeed to these estates, tiU a jurv had 

niore need for coding qmeting t^sc^ ^^^^ ^ ^ j 

pulous fool after this Ha, ha, bu Jiichard ^.^ ^^^^^ I aMd that I 

(i. now nitnmnK to would Tar him in France " 

Ihe^'wreSS^heTea':;^ a^S^Sg^ . Co-_s of --thing^^y 

Sd raised her hands to her forehead- "nful m her companion aeemed to ha^e 

2 Nurse, brmg me the baby-ohi eradeoa heen graduaUv forcing itself upon the relm. 

GXwta^»*Wal-BklwilU^ tant.nund of the misecable girl} she ha* 
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khrunk partially fiom his embrace at the first 
&int nispiciou, but now she spning from hie 
aide with the energy of entire horror. 

" Jestinj^! jesting!" she exclaimcfl ; " anrl 
vour promise that you would marry me — oh! 
bbiBcd Virgin ! wee that jesting also ^ 

"Pnveise and provoking fool/' he cried 
furiously, and grasped her by the arm, " dare 
you lepri^ach me with a lalsehood when the 
guilt Of minder is on your own soul ? What 
would you do ? Would you rush into Lady 
Morton's chamber with her dead child in 
your iuius^ and tell her that you come to be 
hanged ? Would you go mad, and rave to 
Ihi' tempest here, till you sink upon the com- 
mon, and become like what } ou carry ?" 

" Oh ! that I were ; — oh ! would to God 
that I were !** ehe eaBclaimed, with a firedi 
burst of passionate weeping. 

" Well, well," said he, " be calm ; be calm, 
I entreat you now, and listen to me.*' 

He set his back doggedly against the 
blast, and again drew her to his side, where, 
under the shelter of hie cloak, he said, in a 
stioni; whisper— 

" You can save us both if you will, Noia. 
Go (Iowa to Mount Morton ; I will see you 
safe to the door. Steal in as you came out. 
Otrytteirat from the cl^*b hair, and the 
marks of the soil from his nightdress, aud 
by him as you foimd him, in his cratUe, The 
draught you gave the nurse secures you fsom 
tslemiptiOB. llien, go to your own bed; 
but you muat hang your wet clothes to dry, 
and throw your shoes into the river out of 
jom window. They will all say in the morn- 
iBj^ Aat the child med a natural death ovo^ 
night. Come " — for all at once, ae he was 
ipeaking, she had clasped her hands closer 
over her breast, where the iut'aut still lay, and 
vidk a dee^ and fluttering insptiatitm had 
ande a neiion of assent, in the direction of 
the house, — " Come, there is a good girL 
IXd 1 not say well, Nora P Why, you axe a 
vwuui of spirit after alL I was wrong to 
guairel with you. This was no fault of 
yours. You could not tell how cold it would 
be; never blame yourself then. By my 
hnmt I will many you yet, if you only do 
this thing well ; — but why do you not speak, 
Kora ?" 

Make haste, make haste," in a voice of 
faced and tremulous calmness, was all the 

leply she made. 

" Yes, let us hurry on," he answered ; " the 
Monei it is done the better. But, 1 cannot 
Ue you with me to-night, Noia ; you are 
aware of that. You must stay to avoid sus- 
picion. And, mark me, be not too eager in 
the morning to take the alarm; and when 
jou have to look at it along irith the reet"'— 

But let us not pollute our pu^es with the 
mmutiae of deliberate villany which, iu the 
Puues of the wind, he ceased not to pour 
the ean of Koia Boyle, tiU they had 



passed the farthest skirts of the declining 
moor, and were arrived beneath an arch of 
toeeing and leafleee branchee. Through fliis 

the blast shrieked so loud and shrilly, that 
neithiT heard the other till they stood before 
an antu^ue aud extensive buildmg at its far- 
ther end. 

Now, Nora," whispered Morton, as they 
advanced to a low door in the thickly ivied 
wall, " remember what 1 have told you ; I 
will see you to-momnr : tiU then, give ma a 
kiss " 

But she had hurried in through the unfast- 
ened postern, and he heard tlie bolts shoot 
and the chains fall on the inside eie tike 
unhallowed words had passed his lips. 

" She cannot mean to play me false," he 
muttered; " she cannot do but as I have 
desired. She has no choice. Yet I will not 
trust her. I will round to her windoW| and 
see to it mysdf.*' 

So saying, he turned from the door, and 
dived into the thick shrdbbery tittt skirled 
the courtyard in front. 

(To be continiud.) 



The generality of what the wOlU calls 

friends, are but one's shadows, they accom- 
pany us while the sun shines, but quit us as 
soon aa it disappeare: ** FeU» tee neteit 
ama7'{,^* says Lucan, and " the distveesed 
have no patron," says experience. 

UiUcinditess. — How many heart-aches 
should we spare onraehree if we were carefhl 
to check every unkind won! or action towards 
those we love, by this anticipating reflection. 
The time may soon arrive when the being I 
am now about to afflict, may be snat^ed 
from me for ever to the cold recesses of the 
grave, secured from the assaults of my petu- 
lance and deaf to the voice of my remorseful 
penitence. 

Melody and Harmony. — A yoimg lady one 
day playing a favourite air on the piano, 
with some useless variations, led me into the 
following reflections. Melody is the soul of 
harmony, for, without melody, what effect 
has harmony but to puxzle and send the 
hearer to sleep? When an air is played 
every one is all ear, but what a discordant 
gabble is afloat when some of these Jitie har» 
monies are produced. As the jwet says 
" All discord, harmony not ondentood.** 

Too many aeeompaniments in miiie dotioy 

the pleasure arising from sweet soundsy and 

we think of such musical conipositions as we 
do of more corporeal tastes, iAat too manjf 
eo9k§ hme ipnled ike iroih.** 

Insanity Defined. — ^There are so many 
shades of want of reason, that a medical man 
is placed in very ditticult circumstances in 
speakiDg on that point befixe a jury. Com- 
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mon people think that when a man is in a 
delirium he i» mad.—- Sometimes the ima^i- 
nation of a penon only is diaoiderad, while 
the reason is sound. Sometimes only one 
feeling is disordered, at other times a great 
number of feelings. At other times his pet- 
eeption may be diseawd. If a number of 
these aie disordered, his reason becomes em- 
barrassed.— In insanity when a man does an 
insane act, I always look whether there b aa 
iid^^^ft^ motive mr it^Ksdness is a most 
complicated disease and shows itself in a 
gnat munber of ways. 

Marianne S . 

Conjiiffc imnqu.im satis ploranda 
Inane hoc, tumeu altimain* 
Amoris coosocrat testimosuam 
Maiitiis.lwat snpostas. 

The above epitaph, inscribed on a plain 
marble tablet in a village church near Hath, 
is one of the few in which the Latin language 
has been employed with the brief and pro- 
fimnd pothoe of andent sepulchral inscHp- 

Innes. 



The Drama. — Every dramatist must be a 
poet, but many of the greatest poets have 
proved very indifferent dramatisls.— JftwfcbJI. 

jt Good Siarjf— Sit John Sinclair rcilates 
Aal the common people still believe, that 
the devil visited Patrick Forbes, bishop of 
Aberdeen, in his castle of Crai^evar; that 
the two quarrelled, that his majesty of tiie 
« brimstone eutie" carried away with him 
the whole gable of the castle, on the stone 
stairs whereof thqr ^ pretend to point out 
his fuotbteps ! 

Electricity. — Sanssars and his companion, 
while ascending the Alps, were caught 
amidst thunder-clouds : they found their bodies 
filled with electricity, and every part of them 
80 saturated with it, that spontaaeoua sparks 
weie emitted with a cracklui^ noise, and the 
same painful sensations which aie &lt by 
those electrified by art. 

A vigorous mind is as necessarily accomi- 
panied by violeiit passions, as a great fixa 
wl^ great heat^BurAr. 

Ignorance Bliss. — The disadvantages of 
literature, and consequently the advant^es 
of ignorance, are much bettev undetstooa in 
T^aish countries, and a more salutary terror 
entertained of them, than in aof Christian 
clime. — Madden. 

^ttrfw.— Mr. Madden, in his clever work 
OB flM B^lnUHes of €teniu», thns concludes 
a chapter on the poet Bums : " Let those 
who are without follies cast the stone at his 
infirmities, and thank their God that they 
are not Hke the other poor children of genius, 
fnaX in health, feeble in resolution, and in 
small matters improvident, and uutbrtunate 
in most things.** 

Tke JMei Lonb^Wm ftnax hndahipi 



were brought from the Tower in sepaiiJe 
coaches, there was some dispute in whidi 
axe must go, when Lord Balmerino cried, 
" Come, come, put it with me.*' At the 
bar, he played with his fingers upon the axe, 
while he talked to the gMler ; and one day 
somebody coming up to listen, he took the 
blade, and heki it like a fan between theit 
faces. 

Shows at Fa/r*.— Walpole had some expe- 
rience of the deceit of tnese traps. In see 
of his lettsfs he says, *' I am not commonly 
fond of sights, but content myself with the 
dil-cloth picture of thera that is hung out, and 
to which they seidom come up." 

Arresting a A7n^.— Everybody knows the 
story of the poor insolvent Theodore, king of 
Corsica, who left his kingdom to his creditors. 
His arrest was cruelly curious. He lived in 
a privileged place : his creditors seized him 
by making him beliete that Lord Gmoville 
wanted him on business of importance : he 
bit at it, and was sent to the Kitig's Bench 
Prison. 

Venison. — When Walpole invilfld flis 
Cheralier Loronst to dine at Stmwbenjr HOI, 

he gave him venison, and ns he was deter- 
mined to like it, he protested it was " as good 
as beef.^^ 

jincestry.—The Levis, a rich fcmily of 
the last century, piqued themselves on their 
Jewish name, and calleil cousins with the 
Virgin Mary. There was an absur d picture 
of them, in which Noah was represented 
going into the siIe, canying under his arm a 
small trunk, on which was written « Pspsa 
of the house of Levi." 

Hot fVeather.—ln 1750, Walpole say*, 
" we had eight of the hottest days tfaatcfcr 
weie feH; they say, some degrees beyond 
the hottest in the East Indies, and that the 
Thames was more so than the Hot Wells at 
Bristol. The Guards died on their yrtsat 
Veisailles; and heie a Cajptain Halybmtoa 
went mad with the excess of it " 

Over the door of a tavern, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen, is the foUowing inti- 
mation : 

« Jmbm Bettle-LiesBidi to sdl tfas year tWTt 



P.P.'^Mtarana Ale-F. F. Fmliy 
On a person inqmiing the meaning of the 

above detached letters, he was answered that 
" both the publican and the painter had an 
impediment in their speech, and, perhaps, 
fontinwed his informant, the painter had a 
gtaitteiing biuah also." 



PrinMand publithed hyJ.LIMBlRD. 143. StrOMi. 

inear Somerset House.) lAmdon ; told by G. ff. 
DENNIS, 55. Rw; Ncuvr, St. Auqustm, lam; 
CHARLES JUOEL, FrcMc/oH ; amd bjf aU Awpi- 
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BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 

CASTLB AT VALAI8B, MORMAMOY. 

This is an interesting]^ illustration of early Falaise is a pretty, rural town, not far dis- 

English history. It was visited by Louis tant from Caen, in what was formerly called 

Philip, kin^ of the French, during his recent Lower Normandy, one of the richest portions 

tour thruuj^h Normandy, when, as if to of the north of France. The valley in which 

hei|(hten the romantic associations of the it lies is fertile and well wooded : the town 

locality, the king and his court inspected the itself, embowered within lofty elms, stretches 

castle by torchlight along the top of a steep, rocky ridge, which 




(Tomb ofWUtiam J. at Can.) 
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rises abni])tly from the vale below, presenting 
au exteuiiive line ui' buildings, mixed with 
trees, flanked tiMruifle the east by the wne- 
ral)le remains of the Castle. The name 
Falaise denotes the position of the town : 
Mr. Dawson Turner supposes it to be a modi- 
fication of the German word feU^ a rock ; 
faUtOy in modern Latinity, and fakUtef in 
French, signifying a rocky shore. 

The origin of the Castle may safely be 
leferred to remote antiquity, the time, most 
probably, of the earliest Noniian dukes. It 
18 situated on a bold and very lofty rock, 
broken into fimtastie maaaes, and eovered 
with luxunant vegetation. Tike ke^ is of 
excellent masonry ; the stones are accurately 
squared, and put together with |neat neat- 
BMiy Had ^ arehes are tamed dearlf and 
disiinctty. Some parts of the wall towards 
the interior court are built of the dark stone 
of the country, disposed in a zig-zag, or, as it 
is moie eominoiify called, in a hemn^^xine 
divedkm; the buttresses, or rather piers, are 
of small projection, but great width. The 
upper stury, destroyed about sixty years since, 
wat'of ftdiflbfent style <tf aidiitediire ; aceoid- 
ing to an old print, it terminated with a large 
battlement, and bartizan towers at the angles. 
The duugeou was formerly divided into several 
apartments. The seemid, or principal story 
of the keep now forms a single squaie room, 
about 50 I'eet wifle, lighted by circular headed 
windows, eacii divided into two by a short 
and central massy pillar, whose capital is 
altogether Norman. On one of the capitals 
is sculptured a child leading a lamb, a repre- 
sentation, as it is foolishly said, of the Con- 
queror, whom tiadiHon aHe^ to have been 
born in the apartment to iHuch ttiis window 
belonged. 

Connected with the dm i geon by a stone 
staircase is a small apartment, Yery much 
dilapidated, but still retaining; a portion of its 
Orij^nal facing of Caen stone. It was from 
tiie window of this apartment, as the story 
commonly goes, that Duke Robert first saw 
the beautiful Arlette, drawing water fn)m the 
stream below, and was enamoured of her 
cbanni. Another TMsion of the tale is that 
the Duke saw Arlette, on his return from the 
chase, washing linen in a brook with her 
companions ; that he was smitten with her 
beanly, and wishing to have her fix his mis- 
Imas, sent (says a chronicler in verse,) one of 
his most discreet cavaliers to make proposals 
* to the family. The father at first received 
aoeh proposak with disdain ; but, on reflec- 
tion, he consulted one of his brothers, who 
was a hermit in the neighbouring forest, and 
a man of great reputation fur reUgion ; the 
idigious man was of opnion that ma will of 
thepowerful man should be done in all things ; 
and thus the matter was settled. A thirtl 
story relates that the rencontre took place as 
Hobeit was letuming iiom the cha^ with 



his mind full of anger against the inhabitants 
of Falaise, for liaving presumed tu kill tht; 
deer whidi ha had commanded riiould be 
preserved for his royal pastime. In this 
offence, the curriers of the town had t)ome 
the greatest share, and they were, therefore, 
principally marked out for punishment. But, 
fortunately for them, Arlette, the daughter of 
one Verpray, the most culpable of the num- 
ber, met the oflended Duke, while riding 
through the street, and with her beauty so 
fa.Hcinated him, that she not only obtained 
the pardon of her father and his associates, 
but became his mistress, and cmitinned so ss 
Umg as he lived. The fiuiA>f their union 
was William the Conqueror, whose illegiti- 
mate birth, and the low extraction of hu 
motiier, served on more thra one occasion is 
a pretext for conspiracies against his throne, 
and were fre(|uently tlie subject of pyfiHHif^ 
mortification to himself. 

The waUs in this part of the Castle an 
from ei^ht to nine feet thick. A portion of 
them ha.s l)een hollowed out, SO ao to feott a 
couple of small rooms. 

Talbofi tower, tibus called Ibr having been 
built by that genenl» in 1430, and the two 
subsequent years, is connected with the keep 
by means of a long passage. It is more than 
100 ftet high, and is a oeautifhl piece of 
masonry, as perfect, apparently, as on the 
day when it was erected, and as firm as the 
rock on which it stands. This tt>wer is 
ascended by a staircase concealed within the 
substance of the walls, whose thickness is 
from 13 to 16 feet. Another aperture in 
them serves for a well, which thus commu- 
nicates with every apaitaient in the tower* 

The walls and towers which encircle the 
keep are of much later date; the princijml 
gateway is pointed. Immediately ou enter- 
ing is seen the very ancient chapel, dedicated 
to St. Priscus, or, as he is called, St. Prix; 
This buildinghas beeu much altered. Henr)- V; 
repaired it in 1418, and it has been sioce 
dilapidated and restored. A pile of buildiugs 
bevond, wholly modern in the exterior, is nov 
innabited as a seminary or college. 

Altogether the Castle is a noble ruin. It 
possesses an impressive character of strength, 
which is much increased by the extraordinary 
freshness of the masonry. The fosses are 
planted with lofty trees, which shade and 
inteimingle with the towers and ramparts, 
and group on every side with picturesque 
beauty. The outline of the Castle is egg- 
shaped ; and the following are its dimensioDi, 
accor^ng to M. Langevin : length, 270 fiwt; 
mean width, 420 : quantity of ground con- 
tained within the wails, two acres aud a 
perch. 

The childhood of William was passed 
within this Castle. He was only seven years 
of age, when Robert, his father, made a pil- 
grimage to Jemsalem to atone for his sms 
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ThrNiimai wkbtd to deti^ him, rapn^ 

sentiDg to him that it would not be well for 
them to be left without a chief. Robert 
replied that he would not leave them without 
a lofdy and offered them his little aon as his 
wecessor. The Normans die! as the Duke 
liroposed, because (says the chronicler,) they 
Liiod it convenient ; they swore fealty to the 
child, and placed their hands in his. But 
several chiefs, and especially the relations of 
the fomet dukes, protested against this elec- 
tion, saying that an illegiUmate was not 
vocdiy to command the sons pf tin Danes. 
The ffiends of William made war upon them, 
and conquered them, with the assistance of 
the King of France. 

William, as he advanced in age, giew in 
favour with his partisans ; and some inte- 
leiitiiig traits of his jouth are recorded. The 
day when he for tiie first time put on annoar, 
and mounted a war-horse, was an oocasion of 
hfjoidug in Normandy. He occupied himself 
with militaiy concerns from his boyhood, and 
ia his yonm made var upon Bnttany and 
Anjou. What a pieaage was this of his 
future life of tyrannical cruelty; though it 
may be said tliat the soldier boy was flattered 
br tiie indiaereet applause of n finidal age. 
WiDiam was passionately fond of fine hotseSy 
especially those which bore proper names to 
diiitini^uish their genealogy ; and had them 
brought (say hia eontamporaika,) from Gas* 
cony, Auvergne, and Spain. The young 
^ton of Robert and Arlette was ambitious and 
vindictive to excess. He impoverished his 
bOin^ tumtf to enrich hia vebitiTeB \iy hb 
mother's ude. He often punished, in a san- 
LTtiinary manner, the railleries which the dis- 
iiOQour of his birth drew upon him. One 
dqr when be was attacking the town of 
Alenf on, the besieged were imprudent enough 
to shout to him from the walls, " La peau ! 
la peau! d la peauT* at the same time 
betting some hides, in allusion to the trade 
of the citizen of Falaise who was W^illiam's 
grandfather. William immediately had the 
ieet and hands of all the prisoners he had 
tden ent off and thiown 1^ his sUngeis into 
the town. 

The life of William, to the battle of Hast- 
ings, Sep. 28, 1 066, presents too many inte- 
Kttiag incidents to be crowded into our 
columns ; as do the next twenty-one yeare, to 
big death, at Rouen, Sep. 10, 1087. lliis 
event was hastened by circumstances which 
bsppHy liave few parallels in history ; but 
remorse overtook " the Conqueror" in his 
hit moments. He sent money to the con< 
veufs and the poor of England, to purchase 
mnission (saya an old po^) for all the rob- 
beries he had committed ; and, on Lis death- 
i«d, when disposing of the ill-gotten spoils 
«F his crael camr, he is reported to have 
Mid : As for the Jdngidom of B^g^and, I 
^ue«(h it to no one; for it waa not be- 
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queathed to me; I aemiiied it bjr foiee and 

at the cost of blood. 1 leave it in the hands 
of God — only wishing that my son William, 
who has been submissive to me in all things, 
may obtain it, if he please God and prosper.** 
William Rufus did not wait for the death of 
his father, but started for England, to endea- 
vour to get himself named king. At sunrise, 
on Sep. 10, King William was awakened bf 
the sound of bells, and asked what it meant. 
He was told that they were ringing for the 
moraing service at the church of St. Mary. 
He lifted up his hands, saying, " I commend 
myself to my lady, Mary, the holy mother of 
Grod," and almost instantly expired. Maxk 
the revolting sequel, in accordance withiimea 
when might triumphed over right. The at- 
tendants who had jiassi d the night with the 
king, seeing that he was dead, hastily mount- 
ed their horses, and rode off to take cave of 
their property. The serving men and vassals 
of inferior rank, when their superiors had fled, 
carried oif the arms, vessels, clothes, linen, 
and othnr movables, and fled lilmwise, leaving 
the corpse naked on the floor. Alas ! then 
indeed was " the desolater desolate." 

The incidents of the funeral of the Con- 

Sieror having been already quoted in our 
iaeellany,* need not be lepealed here. The 
royal corpse, as the reader may recollect, was 
conveyed to the church of St. Stephen's, at 
Caen, and placed in a sarcophagus tomb. 
Kufus likewise tailed a superb monument to 
his father's memory. But the tomb was twice 
violated, and the son's tribute des|>oiled, and 
rased to the ground ; the coffin was dug up, 
and the bones of the Conqueror were, for a 
time, kept in the Abbey of St. Stephen, but 
eventually lost^ save a thigh-bone, over which 
the monument rope e ao nted in the subjoined 
Cut, waa erected in the choir of the church of 
St. Stephen, in the year 1642. It wiis, how- 
ever, considered an incumbrance, and re- 
moved in 174!^, whra a flat stone was placed 
in front of the high altar, with a Latin in- 
scription of two-and-twenty lines : part of 
which was composed by Thomas, Archbishop 
of York, and was engraved upon the oiiginal 
monument, as well as upon a jilate of ^nlt- 
copper, which was foimd within the sepulchre 
when it was first opened : the latter part of 
the inscription describes the i-emeval of the 
tomb in 1642, which led to the present stone 
being laid. W lUiam had been a liberal bene- 
factor to the foundation of St. Stephen's; but 
the occurrence of the word " ciemeniiaiimii* 
in the first line of the inscription on the 
monument of 1642, is a specimen of servility 
to kingcraft, which has scarcely been exceeded 

• See Jfirror, vol. ». p- 13. My the way, it is 
but late justice to roentioa that the article to which 
we t«ft'r, eutitled Funeral of Willlun the Conqueror, 
raceivtMl from our ('orrospoinloiit /. S. R. has Vjimmi 
oopied verbatim from Mr. Dawson's Letters from 
JVarmwi^, and that without a line of aeknow- 
ledgmeut. 
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by any motranieiitel flatlny wiHun vmoI- 



MADAGASCAR. 

(Concluded from page 1670 
NoTHiNO particular transpired uu the island 
until about the beginning uf the eighteenth 
century, wheo the pirates who had Umg in- 
fested the seas, formed an establishment at 
the i«leof St. Mary, on the north-east coast of 
Madagascar. Here they rendered themselves 
so formidable to the India trade by their 
darinj^ attacks and the valuable prizes which 
they took, that the merchants determined to 
put a ttop to their depredations and a combi- 
mUum was entered into in Kurope to scour 
the seas of those depredators. The enter- 
prise was successhil — and, being pursued to 
their haunts by a large armament, the pirates 
set fire to their shipa and fled to the main 
land. Here they were protected by the 
natives, with whom they had ingratiated 
iheinaelvco by th« tndo they earned on with 
their prize good*— avoiding at the same time 
all interfen'nce with political affairs. Being 
thus driven upon their resources^ thev intro- 
duced a syetcm which has entailed upon 
Madagascar evils of the most frightful natum. 
This was the slave trade. Many previous 
attemp'.s hatl been made by the colonists to 
induce the natives to wll the pcisooets taken 
io war, but without effieet But in a ^var 
between two of the provinces, iustigateil by 
the pirates, one of the contending parties 
having expended their ammunition, Uiey wen 
pievailed on to exchange their prisoners for a 
fresh supply. This principle, once adopted, 
led to retaliation, and thus that dreadful 
scourge became the conataut practice in 
Madiigascar, and fresh wan were continually 
en^aj^d in for the express purpose of obtain- 
ing slaves. The pirates themselves felt the 
immediate eflbds of it. They who a lew 
months before were the curse of the mer- 
chants were now courted by Europeans of all 
nations; being employed as agents in this 
infinroal tnffie, which has nearly ever rinee 
desolated that beautiful country and deluged 
it with the blood of its infatuate<l inhabitants. 

The next attempt of the French to colonize 
Madagascar was in 1745, when the East 
India Company sent M. Gosse to take pos- 
session of Isle St. Mary, in their name. John 
Harre was the chief of that place, and of 
Foute Point, on the opposite coast. The 
former he had left to the care of his mother 
and sister Betie. Gosse having offended the 

* Tliis inscription is given at lenj^b in the si'cond 
volume of Mr. Dawson Turner's Lettert from Nor- 
auuidy, tu which valunble work w« arts iiidebU'd for 
the original of the annexed view of the Cattle of 
FalaiMt and ]Mutt of the deserivtioo. In our brief 
Botiees of the Coaqoeror** early life aud death we 
Uiive also bt'co SSSiMed by Mr. Turner's valuable 
work, and by the Bistory of th$ Ctmmett of Eng- 
land by the Normans, fmni t)>e "WnoAoiA, 
a work of onweartad research. 



mother by his attentions to the daughter, 
who was a pretty, lively lass, the old lady 
raised an accusation against the French of 
having mdated flia sanctify of her husliaadli 
tomb for the sake of the treasure it contained. 
True or, false, this char^ so incensed the 
natives, that they doomed them to de:>truc* 
tion ; and so secret and eeitun was their 
revenge, that on Christmas eve, 1 7^, vh«n 
the French were unsuspectingly at th^ir 
devotions, the islanders rose in a body aod 
massacred every man. 

When this event became known at the 
Isle of France, the governor sent a force to 
lay waste the Isle St. Mary with fire aod 
sword, which was executed to the letter. The 
old queen was killed, and Betie taken pri- 
soner — but she fully exculpated herself from 
all share in the massacre. The Fkendi lad 
now wnaked theif vengeance, but the cotus* 
quences were nearly as disastrous to them- 
selves as to flie natives. All the supplies at 
tiie isle of FVance, as well as those requmd 
by the Bast India ships, were derived Gram 
Madagascar; and such was the terror inspired 
in the inhabitants that they fled to the inte- 
riur, and trade was completely at a sini 
They, therefore, employed Bm and ose 
Bigorne, a soldier in the Comi»any'8 service, 
and who possessed considerable ioflueace 
with the natives, to bring about a ibcob- 
ciliation, which, after numy delayi, m 
effected. A cabar^ or conference, was heU, 
the usual ceremonies gone thnwgh, sad 
trade once more resumed its aiMiii l wiw d 

channel. 

In 1767, another attempt was made by 
M. Maudave to estabUsh a colony upon difi«- 
lent principles, namely tiiose of eon^atkn 
and mutual advantage ; but these did sot 
suit the spirit of the French government; 
they denounced them as " faUe principles 
which they could neithersuppoitnorsaatdfla," 
and M. Maudave . relinqmshed the under- 
taking and returned to Europe. A prop**, 
sition was soon after made to the celebntdlj 
Count Benyowsky to make anoUier •tlesqiJ 
Bold and speculative, Benyowsky posseswff] 
much of that talent which was calculated ts 
inspire awe and command respect amongA 
the uncivilised natives; and had he beetj 
supported by the French government in »1 
suitable manner, it is probable thatdurioe| 
his life, at least, the enterprise would haiM 
been very advantageous to France. But thdl 
narrow and jealous policy upon which thf 
government invariably acted towards i|^/^*^^ 
uies, together with the positive hoslilify M 
the authorities at the Isle of France, w» 
dered the undertaking abortive as far •< 
France was concerned. Benyowsky, fiodii^ 
he could neither obtain the needful suppli^ 
nor satisfy the French court, and that tM 
jealousy of the merchants at the Isle of Francs 
induced them to thwart him in all his 
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threw off his allegiance to France and de- Mauritius; the priuci pal ubject of which wai 

eland himselt' Souseraine of Madagattcari to extend to that islaud the abolition of tht 

fUffbg*, at he pieleiided, di»coverad Uuit he alave trade, iHiich Iiad taken place, wheiever 

was descended from the wife of one of their British influence extended. The following 

kitif^, who had ht^n carried to the Isle of year, an unfortunate accident took place 

Ftauce. The chiefs of the country appear to which occasioned the massacre of a party of 

liife acquiesced in this anangement, and had British who had fixed an establishment at 

he remained on the island, it is probable he Pont Loiiquez. But the chiefs were so far 

would have succeeded to his wishes. But from being accessory to this massacre, that 

he sailed to Europe, and the charm that sup- they soon after apprehended the one con* 

pirted his pretensions was fliuadisaolfed; and cemed in it; and having pnt him on hb 

upon his return, in 1786, a vessel was sent trial, he was convicted and executed, 

out from the Isle of France with troops aud It may be supposed that the intercourse 

ciders to take him dead or alive. They soon which had for so long a series of years exist- 

landed, and before he could get the natives ed between these islanders and KuvopeanSi 

to rally round him, in the first skirmish he had gradually produced an effect upon the 

wu shot through the heart. With this manners of the former. In those parts imme- 

cvnl ended the last attempt of the French to diately in the nei^bourhood of the trading 

cdonize Madagascar. establishments, civilization was beginning to 

After Benyowsky's death, the intercourse extend itself, as far as the arts and conve- 

with the island was confined to commercial niences of life were concerned; and a channel 

tnasBctioiw, ehiefljr the sUyo trade, whidi was thus prepared ftr the mow important 

continued to be carried on to a large extent, alterations resulting from British influence, 

by the French and other nations. France, A large proportion of the island was, in fact, 

however, had not lost sight of this valuable under the dominion of Radama, whom we 

hlsDd, tat the possession of which, as a de- have mentioned in a fovmeriwrtof fliis sketch, 

pendency, she was still ambitious. In 1792, This chief, or king, was amaa of extmordinary 

theNational Assembly sent M. Lescallier to as- strength of mind and perseverance. About 

certain whether it was possible to re-establish BO years of age, he was cheerful, inteUi^enti 

tkeir influenee and wamonty. He Ihund the Mid active. Determined to efioet the etvili- 

duefk friendly, and appeared to think tiiat a zation of Madagascar, he seised every oppor- 

colony on liberal principles would succeed, timity afforded by his connexion with the 

The events in Europe, however, occupied the British ; and perceiving that the slave trade 

aMenlMo and resources of Franee, to the piesented insupemUe difficulties, he prevailed 

exclusion of so distant an object at that period, on his people to yield to the wishes of the 

But in the short peace of 1801, Bory de St. British goverament expressed by their agent 

Vincent was sent by Buonaparte on a similar Mr. Hastie, and agree to aboUsh the trade 

emuid, Napoleon being destnnis of supplying Ibr ever, on eemUHen that ten Madagassee 

the loss occasioned by the emancipation of youths should be educated in England, and 

St. Domingo from the French yoke. In his that artisans, mechanics, and missionaries, 

memoir, Bory de St. Vincent expatiates were sent from thence to Madagascar to 

hi^ly on tlw siiperiority of Madagascar over rastmek the natives in tibedvil arts of lifii^ to 

St. Domingo, and on the uselessness of re- teach them Christianity, and to introduce a 

taioing Bourbon and Mauritius without it ; general system of education. All these ob- 

ks slso talks as coolly of distributing the jects were happily accomplished about the 

hmds of this independent island among those year 1821, and civilisation is now rapidly 

Americans who had lost their property by the spreading throughout the island. The mis* 

revolution and were dependent on the French sionaries, who have been sent out by the 

government for support, as if Madagascar London Missionary Society, have succeeded 

m itt their poesesaum. A better ^ie, how- in gaining the respect and confidence of the 

WT, began to dawn upon that island. The people. Schools have been established, and 

vu in Europe again broke out, and the notwithstanding the death of Radama, axib* 

British succeeding, in 1810, in taking pos- sequent political changes are multiplying 

session of the isles of France and Bourbon, in every quarter of the island. At this time, 

which gave them a direct influence at Ma- thousands of natives, young and old, are 

^i^ueaXf detachments were sent to take imder instruction^ and native teachers are 

of the trading posts previouslj continually sent mto fresh districts, so that 



occupied there by the IVench. The English the beneficial effects of education will in a 

had bng been in favour with the natives, few years be felt throughout the whole island, 

aad on this occasion they were received with These changes will be hailed with pleasure 

gnsi sstisfhction by the chiefs. At the by eveiy philanthropist, wink the political 

pttce of 1814, a proclamation was ianied by economist wiU see a sure finrndation laid for 

Governor Farquhar, taking possession of the future operations of commerce, on an 

Madagascar in the name of his Britannic island rich in the extreme in almost eveiy 

^jesty, as one of the dependencies of the commodity common, to 
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TURKISH 

Tom foUowiiif; cuiious anecdote » iold* in 

the Negarhtan* of a famous lawyer of Baj;- 
dad, called Abu Jose\)h: it marks several 
peculiarities ia the Mohammedan law, and 
.displays some casuistical ingenuity in adapt- 
ing them to the views of his clients. The 
Caliph, Harouii Al Raschid, had taken a 
fancy for a female slave belougiug to his 
bntner IhiaUm ; he offered to purchase her, 
but Xbiahim, though willing to please his 
sovereign, had sworn tiiat he would neither 
sell nor give her away. As all parties wished 
to remore this difficul^, Abu Joseph was 
consulted, who advised Ibrahim to givr his 
hrother one-half of the slave, and to tell him 
the other. Hapuv to be relieved from this 
embanassment, the Caliph ordered 30,000 
dinars for the moiety of the slave, which 
Ibrahim, as a mark of his acknowledgment, 
presented to the lawyer. But a secona diffi- 
culty now aiose. Ine Moslem law prohibits 
all commerce between a man and the wife or 
concubine of his brother, till she has been 
re-married and divorced by a iSbkA penum. 
Abu Joseph advised the Caliph to many hw 
to one of his slaves, who, for a sum of money, 
would be easily induced to repudiate her ou 
the spot. The ceremony was performed; but 
the tfave, falling in love with his handsome 
spouse, could not be persuaded to consent 
to a separation. Here was a strange and un- 
expected dilemma; for, despotic as the 
Caliph was, he dunt not compel him. But 
Abu Josejih soon discovered an expedient: 
he desired the Caliph to make a present to 
the lady of her new husband, whieh virtually 
dissolved the marriafje; as no woman, by the 
Mohammedan law, can be the wife of her 
own slave. Overjoyed that the gordian knot 
was thus 80 ingeniously unlooeeat the Caliph 
gave him iO^OOO dinars ; and the fair slave, 
receiving a considerable present from her 
royal lover, presented him witli 10,000 more ; 
to that Abu Joseph, in a few hours, found 
his fees amount to £0,000 dinars, or nearly 

S6>000A FBBMANOa 
LAW AMBODOTBS. 

WiuH Ifr. John Cleik (aOerwaids Lord 
Sldin) was at the bar, he was remarked for 
the *«?/£r froid with which he treated the 
judges. Un one occasion, a junior counsel, 
on bmring their hndihips give judgment 
against his client, exclaimed that " he was 
surprised at such a decision." This was 
coMtmed into a contempt of court, and he 
was ordered to attend at the bar next morning. 
Fearful of the consequences, he consulted his 
friend John Clerk, who told him to be per- 

• Or Gallery of Pictures, conaisting of hiiitorical 



fectly at ease, for he would apolugb 
in a way that would avert aity nii|tessBt 

result. Accordingly, when the name of the 
delinquent was called, John Clerk row sod 
coolly addressed the assembled tribunsl: 
«• I am veiy eony, my lords, that my young 
friend has so far forgotten himself as to treat 
your honourable bench with disrespect ; he 
IS extremely penitent, and you win kindly 
ascribe his unintentional ieault to hiii igno- 
rance. You must see at once that it dul 
ori^rinate in that. He said he was sutprisol 
at the decision of your lordships! Now, if 
he had not been very ignorant of what takes 
place in this court every day— had he known 
you but half so long as I have done, he would 
not be surprised at anything you did." 

Lord Chief Justice HoU. when a yoiin? 
man was very dissipated, and belonged to a 
club of wild fellows, most of whom took u 
In&mous course of life. When his lorJship 
was engaf^ed at the Old Bailey, a man was 
convicte<l of a hijghway robbery, whom tfic 
judge remembered to have been one of his 
old companions. Moved by curiosity, Holt, 
thinking the prisoner did not know him, 
asketl what had become of his old assiwatw? 
The culprit, making a low bow, and fetching 
a deep sigh, replied, " Ah, my lord, theyaie 
all hanged but your lordsfaip uid 1 V* 

Sir Thomas Moierbeing Lord Chancenot 
of England, observes Baker, in his Chrvmcle, 
at the same time that his father was a judge 
of the King's Bench, he would always, «t 
his going to Westminster, go first ts the 
King's Bench, and ask his father's blesstn^' 
before he went to sit in Chancery.— W. (>• ^- 



HAniTS OF THB JAfflCllAWt 

By Charles fFaterton. Esq. 
This lively bird is the constant friend and 
companion of the rook, in our part of u* 
shire, for nine months out of twsim; swi, * 
think, there is no doubt but that it would re- 
main w ith the rook for the other three u « 
only had that particular kind of convenieoce 
for incubation which its natue, 
totally unknown to us, seems to require. 

Though the jackdaw makes use of the 
same kind of materials for building as tbo* 
whieh are found in the nest of tlw rotj; 
though it is. to all appearance, quite as haniy 
a bird; and though it passes the ni^> f*" 
posed to the chilling cold and rsias « 
ter, on the leafless biaaehes of the lof^ ; 
till, when the period for incubation 
bids farewell to those exposed heights where 
the rook remains to hatch its young, and re- 
takes Hsslf to flie shdter which 
ia th« hoifls of iteeples, tamtm,n^^ 
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Mm|M Ihoe it no Inataiin in tiie annab of 

ornitholo^ which telis of the jackdaw ever 

bniWirif^ its nest in tho open air. Wishinj^ 
to try whether thetie two cungeners could nut 
be iadueed to continiaa fha year thtougliout 
in that bond of society which, I had obM;i-ved, 
was only broken during incubation, I made 
a commodious cavity iu an aged elm, just at 
the plaee iHiera it had lost a mif^hty limb^ 
some fort}' years ago, in a tremendous gale 
of wind which laid prostrate some of the 
finest trees iu this part of Yorkshire. At the 
afipfoacli of Ineeding-time, a pair of jack> 
daws took possession of it, and reared tlieir 
jraung in shelter ; while the rooks performed 
a rimihir duty on the top of the same tree, 
exposed to all the rigours of an EofifUBh 
spring. This success induced me to :i|)[)ro- 
pnate other conveniences for the incubation 
of the jackdaw : and I have now the sutis- 
lactiuu to see an uninterrupted fellowship 
exist, the year throughout) botmen the jack- 
daw and the ruck. 

. Thoae who are of opinion that biida are 
lifted with a certain portion of reasoning, 
superior to that which is usually denominated 
instinct, will have cause for reflection} should 
they ever examine the materials of a jack- 
daw^s nest, or pay any attention to the mode 
by which the bird tries to introduce those 
materials into the hole. The jackdaw inva- 
liaUy carries into it a certain quantity of 
iticks, fully as thick as those which an made 
use of by the rook. Now, it always occurs to 
us that the rook conveys sticks up to the 
hnmches of a tree in ordier to make a Idn3 of 
tene which may support the inner parts uf 
the nest. But why should the jackdaw de- 

Kit a large heap of strong sticks iu the 
e whidi is alvrady calculated to 8ui)j)ort 
every kind of material proper for a nest? 
Tlieii, attain : how tlie act itself of introrbicing 
those apparently useless sticks causes us to 
aapend our judgment, befisre wo finally con- 
diide that the bird is endowed with any sort 
of reasoning superior to what iscommouly de- 
nominated the instinct of brutes 1 You may 
fee file jacUaw try'mg, for a quarter of an 
hour, to get a stick into the hole ; while every 
attempt will be futile, because, the bird hav- 
ing laid hold of it by the middle, it is ueces- 
larily thrown at lig^t angles with the body; 
and the daw cannot possibly |)erceive that 
the stick ought to be nearly parallel with its 
bod^', before it can be conveyed into the hole. 
lliAiil^ at length with repeated eflbrts, and 
compU:teIy foiled in its numberless attempts 
to introduce the stick, it lets it fall to the 
ground i and immediately goes in quest of 
aaother, pvobablj^ to experience another dis- 
api)ointment on its return. When time and 
chance have enabled it to place a quantity of 
sticks at the bottom of the hole, it then goes 
to eei^lisr materials of nmoie pliant and a 
nAncaatuiQ^ 



The dirin and ^uiddy repeated nolfs of 
the jackdaw, espeenUy- during incubation, 

are far from being impleasant to the ear 
which is accustomed to rural sounds ; but 
veiy few peo])le havean opportunity of paying 
attention to them, as this bird is by no means 
a general favourite with man. It is com- 
monly accused of suckiug egg» : but eggs 
finrm no part of ite diet,othermse it woddbe 
a bad neighbour here; and ringtloves, house* 
doves, wagtails, fowls, and ducks woulil wish 
it far awax. It is vastly foud of peas and 
cherries. When these are done, the jackdaw 
repairs to the pastures, where it dcvoUTS an 
incredible number of insects. 

After the young have left the nest, they 
join the rooks, and roost with them in thie 
surrounding woods till near the autumnal 
equinox ; when both rooks and jackdaws 
regtilarly retire at nightfall to the eastward of 
this place, in immense fiocks, and return to 
the westwaid every morning Sx the ensuing 
half year. 

The jackdaw lays from four to six eggs, 
varying very much iu colour, and often in 
aize and shape. When protected, it will 
build its nest in holes not above six feet 
from tile ground, where people are passing 
and repassing eveiy hour of the day. If you 
take away the eggs, and substitute those of 
magpies, the bin! will hatch them, and rear 
the young ones with great care and affection. 

The plumage of the jackdaw is black, wifil 
shining silverj' gray behind the head, changing 
when exposed to the diflerent rays of light, 
A' jackdaw once appeared here with a xe- 
markable portion of white in one of the 
wings ; it tarrie<l with us for two years, and 
then disamHiared fur ever. Probably the sin- 
gularity <M ito wing had attracted the &ta| 
notira of some experienced gunner, in its 
peregrinations beyond this vale of safety. 

The jackdaw, Uke the rook, collects insects 
in its month, to feed its young; and this 
gives it the appearance of a pouoi under the 
lower mandible. 

1 know not how far naturalists will agree 
with me in file speculation that these birds 
remain in pairs the year throughout. When 
November's winds have stripped the sycar- 
more of its ever}- leaf, 1 see the daws sitting 
in psifB)Sideby side, upon the naked branches. 
They seem fond of preening each others 
heads ; and, as they mostly leave the trees in 
pairs, and in pairs return, I am led to COn* 
^wture that tneir union is not dissolved aft 
the period when the young no longer need 
parental aid. 

He who is fond of rural scenes, and love^ 
torove 

On u mountain's lonely van, 
Bcyouil the uoisu of busy niun. 
Painting fair the form of things, 
Whtte Uie yellow linnet 8ings, 
Or the taaefiil atehtiugale 
Ohanis the IdcmI with her tal^ 
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win Mm bfioff Ms mind to drive «waf thb 

playftd, merry bird, or allow hia gardener to 
take ii» liCe, for the value of a handful of 
^^umr-'Magiume of Natural History, 




Alupicb, or pimento, is the dried beny of a 
West Indian species of myrtle, which grows 
to the height of 2U feet ami upwards. It has 
•omewhat oval leaves, about ftiur ioehes long, 
of adaapf ahiniDg, green colour; and name- 
Tous branches of white flowers, each with 
four small petals. In the whole vegetable 
vorid there is seaRely any tree inofe bean- 
tiful or more fragrant than a young pin^ento* 
tree about the month of July. Brauched on 
all sides, lichly clad with deep green leaves, 
whidi an lelieved by an esnbennee of white 
and richly aromatic flowers, it attracts the 
notice and admiration of all who approach it. 

Pimento>tree8 grow spuntaueouslyy and in 
gveat abODodance, in many parte of Janaica, 
whence the berries are sometimes called 
Jamaica-pepper ; but they cannot be propa> 
gated without ^^reat difficulty. The iisual 
BMttiod of making a new pmento waOi, or 
plantation, is to appropriate for this purpose 
a piece of woody ground in the neighliour- 
hood of an already exiiiting walk, or in a 
part of the country whese the scattered tieea 
are found in a native state. The other trees 
are cut down ; and in a year or two, youni^ 
pimento plants ore found to spring up in all 
parts, supposed t3 have been produced from 
berries dropped there by birds which eagerly 
swallow them. About the month of Septem- 
ber, and not long after the blossoms have 
Ikllen, the berries are in a fit state to be 
UpthOKd. At this time, though not quite 
npe, they are full grown, and about the size 
flf pepper berriae. They are gatbend by tim 
iMod: ooe'lihoBier en a tiee ivill ati^ 



in |Hcking them up ; aaA Mik iaduatiiana 

picker will fill a bag of 70 pmrads^ weight ia 
a daj. The bernee an then tpnad on a 
tMneotin Hw eua, tobe dried; M tine to 
an op wattii i nMdi leqi uii ee gnat care, fiom 
the necesnty of keeping them entirely free 
from motstun. By drying they loee their 
green cetour, and b eeen w of aeeafiahteMann; 
the process is known to be completed by 
their change of colour, and by the rattling of 
the seeds within the berries. They are then 
packed into bage or hoge h ead e tor the «■» 
icet When the berries are quite ripe, they 
are of a daric purple oolour, and filled with a 
aweet pulp. 

Finento to ttouglit to weemMe, in flaveor, 
a mixture of cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves; 
whence it has obtained the name of all-tpice. 
Ite use, as a condiment, is well known, and 
iw tliu purpoee it was originally bto u gh t to 
this country. It is also employed in medi- 
cine, as an aj^reeable aromatic, and forms the 
basis of a distilled water, a spirit, and an 
wmntiil nil 

BMoxe* 

Tbs nee of bricks is coeval wifli tte cailiert 

buildings of which we have any trace or 
record. Indeed, the art of making bricks has 
bMtt' variously piaetiaed amon^ dHftnnt 
nations 6f every period. The bncks of the 
ancii^nts diflered from ours, inasmuch as they 
were dried in the sun, instead of being burnt 
or baked by fin, and wan mind fiitii oopped 
straw to give them a tendty of aabetance. 
The most ancient spedmens are among the 
ruins of Babybn, when, (according to Rich, 
the trafeUer,)on fhebill eupposed to bear tt» 
relics of the temple of Belus, or the tower of 
Babel, are immense fragments of brickwork of 
no determinate figures, tumbled together, and 
converted into edid vitrified OMeeee: they 
are completely molten, it is presumed frooe 
the temple having been destroyed by fire. 
Brickmaking, we leam from sacred hustoiy, 
was one of m bborioui indignitiee Iqr widw 
the Israelites wen oppweied dnrinif their 
bondage in Egypt 

The ancient Babylonlaaa often impressed 
or engraved inscriptions on their bodn, m n 
character which has given rise to mut^ di^ 
cussion among the learned. Specimens of 
them may be seen in the archaiological de- 
partment of the British Maeenm, the Mneaw 
of the East India Company, and ia IkeMbnqf 
of Trinity College, Cambnd|^. 

The ancient Gneks chiefly used three 
kinds of bricks : those of two palms to 
length, thoee of tour pafaBBi and thoee «f An 
palms. 

The Romano, ftom acanuMualtoedefiekncy 
of maibla, buOt mm with toMto t^m Hit- 
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they us«d 
the old houses 



.burnt and wrtwimt 
of Rome were built 



Most of 

of unbumt bricki ; which may be infioed firom 



Home of brick, and leftitofnuoUBs atthoiigh 
this must be taken ki HMM wiptli tm an 

imperiai hyperbole. 

The fiMluM<»f baked Iwieka U uneataia 
IFiinifilM informs us that Uiiee sorts «m 
used in his time : — the didoron^ which was 
IB geneial use among the R(Hnans ; the te^ 
imrfiii ail, and the ftenttuhroMf diiefly used 
by the Greeks. This account, with trifling 
variations, is confirmetl by Pliny ; but that 
the Romans had no exact moiUda tur their 
Iridta, appean fiom a table of neaauieineiiti 
of 13 different specimens, all of which vary in 
their dimensions. They inscribed mystical 
ciharacten upon their bricks in imitation of 
flw Jeira; «id Lelaad, in his CoUeciion»t 
gives an en^rravinj^ of a brick, on which is 
represented the stury of SampsOQf with the 
foxes aad firebrands. 



Wo gatlwr, kMMV, from Pliny» tel ibi 
bricks most in use among the Romans, were 
about 17 iqches long, and 1 1 inches broad» 
iMd wnw a ly lhidMttfcaneqtpavbf bricks; 

OBlHlich account, bricks subsequently made 
to resemble them in thickness, have been 
called wall-tiles. These brickv have occa* 
•ionally bean inind in variooa poili of Kai^ 
land in theAmndalioiM of buildings erected 
by the Romans during their sway in this 
country. One of the most interesting of 
then dimfcrieawaa that of n Soman Mek 
dug up at Cambridge, n -finr vears sineOf 
among the niins of a temple dedicated to 
Diana, on the foundation of which the pre- 
acnt ebuieh of 91* Mer ia snpjpoeed to hava 
been erected, within the site of the Roman 
city, or station.* This stood on the north- 
west side of the river Cam, and occupied 
about 30 nent'off gMnnd of an irregular 
figure : the rampaiti ate yotdlMomaua in 
Mvoiai places. 




This bcick, which is six inches lon|^, four 
kKhfls wide, and two m fUefaicss, was ineoi^ 

porated in the wall of a dwelling-house oppo- 
site to the south side of St. Peter's church, 
but haa aince been removed, and in lHI7y 
Mtftctnle^ in the pesssssion of Mr. Kottle, 

•f dmhridge. It probably now occupies a 
snug comeTy or is imbedded in the wall of, 
the iiHiBiinili of some zealous collector of 
^^'rytiTiai *"nF i F'" pi . The figures are raised 
between aj^uarter and half an inch, and have 
been surrounded by a projecting border, since 
mostly chipped or broken oiij as may be seen 
by the Cut 

Mr. Brayley, who inspected this brick, 
when at Cambridge, some years since, is not 
whether the substance of which it is 
ia^lha same as that employed in the 
' cf thtBonalitiles^if itbn 



really of a kindred quality, this antique (for 
aneient it ceitunly is) must be ngaided as n 

most valuable one.** 

The immediate object of the represen- 
tation is very obvious ; though the particular 



* The fhet of several churches in Britain 
pying the rfle of pagan temples haa often lieenprofs4 

by the discovery of Roman remaius in dif(KinR for 
alterations or repairs. A discovery of this dewrription 
is at the present moment exciting considerable interest 
among antiquarian WTiters. It has been gen«n^ly 
sapiKMcd that the abbey church at Batli was buUt 
it|M>n the site of a Booiaa temple dedicatrd to MU 
nerfa ; aa OfilnfcNi adwKated 1^ Mr. Btftton. and 
espoused by other eminent antliiuaries. The Corpo- 
ration recently ordennl the rt iuovid of the rubbish 
&c. which ha<i aci uniulaU'd rouml thf churcli, and, 
in consequence, there have been discovered under the 
CHstem laeaAe, the clustered columns of a building, 
which most have heea «f conridiahle extent. The 



hypoOwris iay,thnshs%bssstdewBessBtablMM, 
ts Iks sMdit sT tboN whs adesassd it. 
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went it was intuUtied (u cutniucuiumtu is 
probably Ixiyoncl the reach of conjecture. The 
two men who fona the middle figures of the 
group, and who ave liannd togvtiiir willi 
thongs, are evidently British captives, wear- 
ing the Scotch Imnnet on their heads, the 
Scotch plaid on their bodies, and the Scotch 
phitibeg Ibr Imeches. ThoiS who have thsm 
m custody are as evidently Roman eoldiers 
leading the unfortunate captives either to 
execution or to prison. .This is strikingly 
narlced by the two fovenost figures, thei[^> 
tude of the Roman being expcessiv e c.t' the 
exertion of a strong degree of muscular iurce; 
whilst that of the prisoner, whom he is drag- 
ging along, eiliiMtB a tesdy and rductaat 
gait, mingled with an attempt to ^cite pity 
or commiseration, the paUns of his hands 
being expanded. 

**hkBmK}af» Briimmia Bomamh 6eot- 
land, No. III., is an engmving of a stonei 
representing three captives, aa with their 
hands bound behind them, two with the 
Scotch dirk, and the third with the veiy 
bonnet which is so decidedly exhibited on 
the heails of the captivei^" in the brick 
found at Cambridge. 

The seulptuTe described by Horseley has 
been considered as a valua])le illustration of 
British weapons and dresses : yet it is very 
inferior to the representation before us. The 
fiwmer has not the plaided drapery of the 
Britons, which is so particularly noticed by 
Dion Cassius, when he speaks of Boadicea's 
dress, as a robe marked with various colours. 

" It can hardly be affirmed, however, that 
the i)laided drapery formed a distinctive fea- 
ture of the British dress, as stained garments 
are mentioned by difiinent writers as being 
in use among Hbm QauUi and other bubaraiis 
nations."* 

• Mr. Biayky. in Antaq* sad Topof. CabinBt, 

voL L 

TBB LATE POPULAR MR. SMITB. 

I DIED on the 1st of April, 1823; and if the 
reader will go to the parish-church of Smith- 
ton, ask the sexlon for the key, and, having 
gained admission, if he will walk up the 
k'tt-luuul side aisle, he will perceive my family 
pew, beneath which is my lamily vault, where 
nay nuxlal lemains are now reposing; and 
agaanat Urn wdi, over the very spot vhem I 
used to sit every Sun<lay, he wiU see a very 
handsome white marble monument : a female 
figure is represented in an attitude of despur, 
weeping over an ura, and oa tiuHt ttm is the 
following inscription : — 

AvraiNiy Smitm, Etu., 
orHmiUikoalUUr 



w1iedei>;«rU'<l lliU life ' * 

on the lit of April. IBSS. 
The Intaigrilsr ends coadnct and the amiaUlily ofui 
tanuNS sndMml Mm 
to a wue efads of filaads « 
he hat left an incousolable WIdow. 
and by her 
tUiMosnnent lieKctsd^** 

After enumerating the good qualities hf 

which he became popular, Mr. Smith pre* 

ceeds:] 

What I have now to relate may strike 
some of my readers . as less pr()l)able, but, 
nevertheless, it is not one jut the less true. 
I was anxious not only to attain a degree of 
popularity which should survive my Imef 
existence; I panted to witness that popu- 
larity ; imseeu, to see tlie tears that would be 
she<l, — unheard, to mingle with the mute 
mourners who would lament mydeath. When; 
is the advantage of being lamented if one 
caunot hear the lamentations liut huw was 
ttiis privilege to be attained ? Aks! attained 
it was ; but the meazif ahall mver be disulged 
to my readers. 

1 had perused St. Leon j J, therefore, knew 
that perpetually-renorated youth had betm 
sought and had been bought. I had rciul 
Frankenstein, and I had seen that wonders, 
equally astonishing and supernatural, had 
been attaioed by moilate. I wanted to watch 
my own weepeia, nod at my own plumes, 
count my own mourning-coaches, and reaii 
with my own eyes the laudatory paragraph 
that announced my own demise in the county 
newspaper. I gamed my point, — I did all 
this, and more than this ; but I would not 
advise any universally-admired gentleman 
and fondly-idolized husband to toUow my 
example.. What devilish auls I used, whi^ 
spells, what conjurations, never will I reveal ; 
suffice it to say that I attained the object of 
my desires. Two peepi waa i to have at 
those I left behind me,— one exactly a month 
after my demise, the second on that day ten 
yvaza! 

And now for the lendt of peep the first. 

In some degree my thirst for posthumous 
popularity was certainly gratified ; and I will 
begin wnh the plaeaantwt part of my own 

post nmrtam asaainntion.'' 

My own house (or rather the house that 
had been mine) looked doleful eiM>ugh : no 
mirth, no guests, nonrasic; tibe lervaataiBr 
deep mourning. Bad a hatchment over the 
door. My own wife (or rather my relict) was 
a perfect picture of misery and mourning, lu 
the cxtianui of the foehion. She heemd tha 
deepest sighs, she was triasmed with the 
deepest crape, and wore the deepest hems 
that ever were seen. The depth of her de- 
•pondencj waa truly grafifying. Her 
was most conscientiously hideous, utid b^ 
neath its folds every hair upon her heati lay 
hid. She was a moving mass of crape and 
bombsetn. In her right hand waa a pocket' 
haodkefchie^ in te ksft«« BmelKngaa^tky 
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HidiB her qre a tear. She was ckMieted with 

a gentknaaiif but it was no rival — nothinj^ to 
aruuxe one jealous pang in the bosom of a 
departed husband. It was, in ftet, a marhte 
masonic meeting. She was giving; directions 
about my monument, and putting her»elf into 
the attitude of lamentation in wliich she 
wished to be lepieseiited (and is lepseoented), 
beuding over my um : the bnn«t into a tor- 
rent of tears, and in scarce articulate accents 
called for her sainted Anthony." When 
ibe came a little to herself, she grumbkid 
somewhat at the extravagance of the esti- 
mate, knocking off' here and there some little 
ornamental monumental decoration, bargain* 
ing about my inscription, and deepening 
my luii ! 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a 
miiliuer, who was ordered to prepare a black 
selvel cloak Mned with ermine ; and no «x- 
ponse Avas to be sinuid. Alas! thought I, 
the widow's '* inky cloak" may well be warm j 
my black marble covering will be cold com- 
fiMt to her. ** Just to amuse you, ma*am,'' 
said the murchande dvs modes, " do look at 
some things that are going home for Miss 
Joneses weddiug." 

The widow said nolhing ; and I thought 
it was with a vacant eye that she gazed apa- 
tfaeticaUy at satin, blonde, and feathers white 
as the driven snow. At length she cried 
abroptly, " I cannot — cannot wear them!" 
and covering her face with her handkerchief, 
she wept more loudly than before. Hap])y 
late husband that I was — surely for me she 
vqpt! A housemaid was blubbering on the 
stairs, a footman sighing in the hall ; this is 
as it should be, thought 1 : and w^en I heanl 
ttnl a temporary reduction in the esUbHsh- 
BM&t was deteimined on, and that the weep- 
bg and sighing individuals had been just 
discharged, i ielt the soothing conviction, that 
Isanng Ui^r living mistress tore open the 
wottnu inflicted by the loss of their late 
master, and made them bleed afresh. My 
dug howled as I passed him, my horse ran 
wild in the paddock, and Uie oock in my 
own sittingHKkom maintained a sad and stub- 
born sileno^ wanting mj hand to wind it 
up. 

Things eHdentiy cBd not go on in tiie old 
niutine without me, and this was soothing to 

my spirit. My own portrait was turned >v'ith 
it!» lace to the wall : my widow having no 
longer the original to look at, could not en- 
dure gazing at the mute resemblance ! What, 
after all, tliought I, is the use ot a portrait? 
When the original lives, we have something 
better to look at ; and when the original is 
{?one, we cannot bear to look at it. Be that 
as it may, 1 did not the less appreciate my 
widow's sensibility. 

On the YiUage green flie idle boys played 
cricki t ; thi'y mourned me noL^but what of 
that a buy will ^ip in the rear of his 



grandmother's funeral. The village butcher 
stood disconsolately at the dour of his shop, 
and said to the village baker, who was de- 
epondingly passing by, ^ Dull times ttie8e» 
Bsii^bour BonehiMd I dull times. Ah ! we 
miss the good aqnim» and the liwatings at 
the haU." 

On a dead wall I read, *' Smith for ever.* 

" For ever,*' thought I, " is a long time to 
talk about." Close to it, I saw, " Mitts for 
ever," written in letters equally large, and 
mueh more fiesh. He was my parliamentary 
successor, and his ]H>litics were the same as 
my own. This was cheerin|^; my consti- 
tuents had not deserted my principles — more 
than that I eould not expect The **8iaTB.*' 
who, they said, was to be their representative 

KOR KVKu," was now just as dead as the 
wall u^ou which liih uuuie was dialked I 

Again I retired to my restingif>laee under 
the family i>ew in the church of Smithton, 
quite satistied that, at the expiration of ten 
years, I should take my second peep at equally 
gratifying, though rather softened, evideneea 
of my popularity. 

Tkn years ! What a brief period to look 
back upon ! What an age in perspective I 
How little do we di-ead that which is certain 
not to befall us tor ten years ! Yet how 
swiftly to all of us will ten years seem to fly ! 
What changes, too, will ten years bring to 
all ! Yon schoolboy of ten, wiUi his toys and 
and his noise, will be the lover of twenty ! 
Tlui man now in the prime of lite will, in ten 
years, see Time'kaaowmmgling withldsdark 
and glossy curls ! And they who now am old 
— the kind, the cheerful, looking, as we say, 
so much youm^r than they really are— what 
will ten yean bring to them ? 

The tea years of my sepulchral slumber 
passed away, and the day arrived for my 
second aud last peep at my disconsolate 
widow and wide eirde of affisetionaie liriendak 

The monument already mentioned opened 

its ponderous and marble jaws" for the last 
time, and invisibly! glided to the gates of 
my old domain. The old Doric lo^ had 
been pulled down, and a Qothic one» all 
thatch aud rough poles, little windows and 
creepers, (a sort of cottage gone uuul,^ had 
been «tected in its stead. I enterea, and 
could not find my way to my own house ; the 
road had been turned, old trees had been 
felled, and new plantations made ; ponds had 
heen filled up, and lakes had been dug ; my 
own little ** Temple to Friendship" was not 
to be found, but a temple dedicated to the 
blind Uod had been erected in a conspicuous 
situation. «' Ahr*tfaooghtl,«hflrk»veiea 
buried love, but not the less dear. To me — 
to her dear departed — to her ' sainted Aiv- 
thony,' — this temple has been dedicated !" 

So entirely was the park changed that I 
did not arrive at the mansion until the hour 
of dinner. Theie was a bustle at the haU- 
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door, tenrmnti were oMtmbled in gay Uveriee 
cartia^;es were driving up and setting down, 
and lights gleamed from the interior. A 
^ner party l—vn hum In thati on the eoo- 

trary I deemed it fortunate. Doubtless my 
widow, still in the sober gray of ameliorated 
mourning, had summoned round her the best 
wd tiM doaiMt of my ftiendi ; and though 
their griefs were naturally somewhat mel- 
lowed by time, they remembered me in their 
calm yet cheerful circle, and loudly breathed 
njnamel Unseen I passed into the diliiogw 
room — all that I beheld was new to me— the 
house had been new built on a grander bcale 
— «nd the furniture was magniticent ! I cast 
mf $fifm mmd the table, where the gWMrts 
were now assembled. Oh ! what bliss wms 
mine ! At the head sat my widowed wife, all 
smiles, all lovelinese, all pink siUc and flowers 
— ^not so young aa when I last beheld hei^ 
but very handsome, and considerably fatter. 
At the foot (oh! what a touching compli- 
ment tome !) tat one of my oldest, dearest, 
heat of friends, Mr. Mitts, the son of a 
hnmnet who resided in my neighbourhood : 
Ms lather too waa ther^ with his antiquated 
lady, and Am iAmAb ciim waa Ibimed mr peib 
sons whom, living, I had known and loved* 
My friend at the bottom of the table did the 
honours well, (though be omitted to do what 
I think ha ought to hart d o n a drink to my 
memory,) and the only tiling that oceumd 
to startle me before the removal of dinner was 
my widow's calling him " 7ny dear." But 
IhitN waa nmetiiing gratifying evon in tiiat^ 
for it must have been of me she was think- 
ing ; it was a slip of the tongue, that plainly 
ahowed the lond yearning of the widowed 
heart 

When the de»sert had been arranged on 
the table, she called to one of the servants, 
•aying, " John, tell Muggins to bring the 
dttldBra." What could ifio mean? who waa 
MlMgine? and what children did she wish 
to be brought ? / never hafi any children ! 
Presently ue door tiew open, and in ran 
ai|^ nabjt healthy, beautiful bmte. The 
younger ones congregated round the hosteei ; 
but the two eldest, both fine boys, ran to Mr. 
Mitts, at the bottom of the table, and each 
taok poweition of a knee. They both atrongly 
membled Mitts ; and what was my asto- 
nishment when he exclaimed, addressing my 
widoWf Marv, my love, may I give them 
■omaomnge?" 

What could he mean by " Mary, my love ?" 
— ^ lingular mode of addressing a deceased 
fliind*s relict ! But the myste^ was soon ex- 
flaiiwd. Sir Marmaduke Mitts filled hia 
glBN, and afier insisting that all the com- 
pany should follow his example, he said to 
lua son, ''Ihiaie your birthday, Jack; here's 

J four health, my buy, and may you and Mary 
ong live happy together ! Come, my fi T,ffl df, 
the health of Mr. and Mrs. Mitti 



So then, after all, I had coma out on an es> 

ceedingly cold day to see my widow doing 
the honours as Mrs. Mitts ! 

<• When is yarn- hktiidmr T said Sir Mas. 
maduke to his daughter-in-law. 

" In June," she replied, " but I have not 
been in the habit ot keeping birthdays till 
lately: poor Mr. Smith could not hoar them 
to be kept." 

" What's that about poor Smith ?" said 
the successor to my house, my wife, and my 
other appurtenances. " Do you say Smith 
could not l>ear birthdap ? Very silly of hiflSt 
then ; but poor Smith had his oddities." 

<* Ohr said my widoto, and Mr.Mitts's 
vtiftf Wa cannot ulways command perfec- 
tion ; poor, dear Mr. Smith meant well, but 
every man cannot be a Mitts." She smiled, 
•nd nodded down the table ; lir. Mitta look- 
ad, as well he might, parUcularly pleased g 
and then the ladies left the room. 

Talking of Smith/* said Sir Marmaduke, 
" what wietehed tasia he had, fooc maai 
This place was quite thrown away upon him; 
he had no idea uf itn ca^mbilities." 

.No," replied a gentleman to whom I had 
hequeathed a legacy— >< with the heat inten- 
tions in the worid, Smith waa leetty n weiy 
odd man." 

His house," added another, who used to 
dine with me thne timee n-week,** waanewr 
thoroughly agieeeUe^-it waa not hie fimU, 
poor fellow 1" 

" No, Qo," said a very old friend of mine, 
at tim seme time taking snulF from a gold 
box which had bean my gift, he did every 
thing for the best ; but, between ouisdvas, 
Smith was a bore." 

<* It U i/eU," said Mr. Mitte, <* tint talki ng 
of him has not the effect which is attribute 
to talking of another invisible personage ! 
hat him rest in peace : for if it were poasible 
timthe could be reaninoated^hisieappeamnce 
here to claim his goods aud chattels, and 
above all, his wife, would be ^ttendwl with 
rather awkward consequences." 

So much for my posthumona euiieeitjrl 
Vain mortal that I was, to suppose that alter 
a dreamless tJuep of ten long years, I could 
return to the land of the living, and find the 
place and the hearts that I once filled, still 
unoccupied ! In the very handsome frame of 
my own picture, was now placed a portrait of 
John Mitts, Esq. ; mine was thrown aside in 
an old lumber-room, where the sportive chil- 
dren of my widow had recently discovered it, 
and with their mimic swords had innocently 
poked out tile lyea of what they were pleased 
to (hmominate " Ma dirty picture tf ike 
ugly nian" My presumption has been pro- 
perly rewarded : let no one who is called to 
his last account, wish, like roe, to be per- 
mitted to revisit earth. If sacli a visit were 
giunted, and like me he returned invisibly, 
all that he wouki see and hear would wound 
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Iiii mifit: bit mm ha ptmittad i9 leappear 
9ui6fy, in pro/trid persmtd,maMpagiaaaiA 
would be his welcome ! 

It iv not my intention to bequeath to my 
leader » leetiiie, or a terawDi era t letum to 
roy family vault : yet " tbb foct uovatM 

COOITATIONS OK THK LATB POPULAR MR. 

smith" are not without a moral. — New 
MuUkfy Magazine. 

THX JKW8* MSW YBAB. 

Tn Iblkming acemmt of the Jews' new year, 

u given in Purcluis'it Pilgrimage ^ published 
in 1613:— "The Jews believe that God 
created the world in September, or Tisri — 
that al the lendutioa of m wtm time yearly, 
ha aittefh in iudgment, and taltelh nekoniog 
of every man^) lite, and pronounces sentence 
accordingly. The morning of the new year 
is prodaimed by the wund of trumpet of a 
ram*s horn, to wuru them that they may tlnnk 
of their sins. The day before, they rise 
sooner in the morning and pray. When they 
bave done in the synagogue, they go to tile 
mves, testifying that if God does not paidon 
fliem, they are lilce to the dead; and praying, 
that for the good works of the saints he will 
pity them; and there (hey give large sums in 
alms. After noon they wave, adorn, and 
hathe themselves, that they may be pure the 
next day, and in the water Uiey make con- 
fession of their rins. The feast with 
a cup of wine and new year salutations ; and 
on their tables there is a ram^s head, in re- 
membrance of ' that ram which was offered 
in Isaacs slead ;* and fiir this cause aie the 
tmmpets of rum^s horns. Fish they eat to 
signify the multiplication of their good works; 
they eat sweet truits ot ail sorts, and make 
themselves meny, as assured of forgiveness 
of their sins ; and after meat they resort to 
some bridge to hurl their sins into the water ; 
as it is written : ' He shall cast all our sins 
into the bottom of the sea.* From tiua day 
to the tenth day ia a time of penance or 
Lent** W. G. C. 



Tbb alwe l i of Canton awaim mXtk beggars, 
old and young, blind and hune. They do 
not remain in the streets, but enter the shops, 
and oaake a noise by ringing and slrikiiig 
mnhalaor gongs, till thev receive alms, when 
tnqr letiie. Custom will not allow of their 
being turned out violently, and they generally 
persevere till they receive the small copper 
coin of the Chinese, caUed by Buvopeaaa 
a cash. A new class of be^^gars, or spouters, 
has lately arisen : tiiey cuimnit to memory 
descriptive stories ; and, on entering a shop, 
instead of ain^ng, they recite their tales in a 
land TfWCTj inlh g ft t^ ff ^^^^ti 1?*WJ and alap thft 



eoimtot with a piMtcir til'vood, 101 ttiy 
awieliaved. W.IXI*. ' 

C|)e j^obtltitft. 

NORA BOYLB. 
(^Concluded from page 191.) 

MouNT-Moaroic Housa was built on the 
precipitous bank of a tonent that pomed the 
collected waters of its coona into the Shan- 
non, sometimes in a tiny cascade that was 
hardly visible, trickling down the fao) of its 
steep channel, and sometimea, aa on thia 
occasion, in a thundering waterfall that shook 
the trees upon its sides, and drove the beaten 
tiuod in a tumultuous repulse far over its 
level banks beyond. The learwaBa of tha 
building rose almost from the verge of the 
rock; and any ledge that their regular foun- 
dation had leil, was maccessible except from 
below. 

Morton descended the steep and wooded 
bank till he arrived at the water's edge, which 
was now risen so high, that in some places 
there was baiefy Iboting between it and the 
overhanging precipice. The jagged and 
confused masses of rock that usually obstruct- 
ed the course of the howling brook were now 
covered by a deep river that poured its silent 
weight of waters from bank to bank, unin- 
terrupted, save here and there where a sidlen 
gurgle told that Mime overhanging branch or 
twisted root was atingriingf ineffecttially with 
its swift oppressor.-— Every stock and stone, 
from the spot where he stood to the window 
of Nom Doyle, was known— alas ! too well 
known — to Richard Morton ; yet he pauMd 
and shuddered when he looked at the drift- 
ing tempest and black precipice above him, 
and at the swriUng inundation at lua Int. 
Bound upon whatever enrand of sin, he might 
have clambered up the ragged pathway be- 
fore, yet his hand had never trembled as it 
grasped brandi or tendril, and hia Imee had 
ever been finn above the narrowest footing; 
but whether it was the increased danger of 
the ascent on such a night, or the tremen- 
doua eoasdottaneaa of what that peiilona 
ascent was undertaken f(Mr, that now un- 
manned him, he stood in nerveless trepi- 
dation, his hand lud upon the first hold he 
had to take, and hia foot pbeed in ita Ifaal 
step up the dieer face of the crag, motionless, 
till suddenly a strong light flashed succes- 
sively from the three loopholes of the hall, 
and after disappearit^fiNramoment^itieaniad 
again with a strong and steady lustre from 
the well-known window of his paramour. He 
started from his trance, and flung himself to 
the next ledge at a bound ; thenee toilin|p 
upward, now swinging from branch to branch, 
now clambering from ci-agtocrag, sometimes 
hanging from the one hand, sometimes from 
flie other, panting andeahausted he at lengtfi 
gained the pniamoa baneathNon'a vindov* 
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He- eangUfflie till, and niaing hiihtelf tlowlyy 
looked into the apartmeni A light bumwl 
on the high mantel-piece, and a low fire was 
ffathering iiitu fluine below. On^ the floor 
Knelt Nora Boyle, and before her, wnqpped in 
Uankets, lay th« diicnfcwwd body of the 
fiozen child. 

- ''Nwa," cried Morton, in a strong whisper, 
''vheA wo m doing P Ton will rahi all! 

Put Um in his cradle, and get to bed*' 

She raised her head with a strong shudder. 
*f Villain, X defy you she cried, and bent 
down again — it waa to diafii the little lunba 
vith both hands. 

" Villain ! villain !" repeated Morton — 
are you mad ? do you know what you say .'^ 
open tiw wiadtnr, Mid I will ahow you what 
to do myself." 

Her lung hair, glistening with rain, had 
fallen down dishevelled over her hands ; she 
thiew back her head to part it m hnr faMNr, 
dnd bind up the wet locks bellind ; and, as 
with unconscious violence, she drew the dark 
and glossy bands till the water streamed from 
their hara knot, eaat one glance of exulting 
abhorrence at the window, and cried again, 
''Villain, I defy youl The babjf ia not 
deadr 

It ia a lie I** cried Morton, furiously, but 

his heart misgave him as he uttered the 
words ; and the chance of losing all by that 
unforeseen possibility, smote upon his soul 
with sickening auddenness. " No, no, Nma^** 
he cried, " you are deceived. It cannot be. 
The bo<ly is as cold as a stone. You will be 
hanged tor his murder if you go on. — Nora V* 
for she did not seem to hear him, bending 
with her face to the infant's, and constantly 
chafing with both her hands, — ^' Nora 1 give 
it up and save yoonelC Pot him in the 
endie. I will marry you — I will, by all thai 
is sacred, if you do ! I will make you Lady 
Morton, by Heaven I will, beibre to-morrow 
flBOming if you give it up. — Nora ! wretch ! 
hear me, I will nut he trifled with. Open 
the window or I will break it in," and he 
shook the stauncheons furiously, but she 
heard him not 

blaaaed mother, if ever I prayed to 
you with a pure heart, make my hands warm 
now," she cried, for the livid purple was 
aknady changing upon the little limbs. 

Baby, dear baby !" she sobbed with burst- 
ing tears of joy, " are you coming at last to 
save me ? Oh, open your blue eyes ! smile 
upon mo Ums me limr eter with <me bieath t 
•—Oh, gracious Grod, I bU ss thee I his eyes 
are openrnj^!" and she fell by the re-animated 
iuiiiut b side, swooning again ; but from the 
excess of feelings, on, how diflbrent from 
those which had stricken her down, a con- 
scious and despairing sinner at the foot of 
the cold stono on Dirramahon Moor ! 

Nom Boyle returned slowly and painfully 
to sooseiouiflieas* . The images of life's bright 



dawning in the ejres of tho Ittfle tme, and ^ 
the savage scowl that had glared upon her 
through the window, as the baffled villain 
saw his last dark hope dispelled, still floated 
before her confiised senses, but she censeai-: 
bond nothing^ dialinctty. Sonothing was 
movintj, twininfj^, warm, araonir the long 
tresses on her neck. — Oh, blessed touch ! it 
was the little band witii its soft busy fingers 
playing with bar emla! She would have 
clasped the recovered treasure to her heart, 
but returning recollection of the wrong she 
had done him detered her, and.aho could 
only sit and gaze with an awful and reva>. 
rential wonder upon the miracle of heaven's 
kindness that lay, moving and smiling in the' 
now genial glow of the bright hearth befbfv 
her. 

She gazed till the fulness of her heart had 
ahnoi>t overcome her once more, but tears at 
last eame struggling up with the imprisoned 
passion, and poured it forth in long and re- 
lieving %veeping. But her imhuithened 
heart nad hardly expanded agaiu wit hi u her 
bosom, when the thoughts of her own inju* 
ries, degradation, and abandonment, and tne 
dreadful reflection that all had been endured 
for the sake of such a man as Morton, cam« 
crowding on her soul, and cboksd tbo lo- 
lieving tears at their source. She covered 
her face with her hands, as if to hide herself 
fipom the innocent being before her, and it 
was not till she had knelt in long and fisrveot 
prajTT that she fhired at leni^th to look upou' 
or touch him. At last she arose, and, giving 
him one timid caress, lifted her sweet burden 
again, and bore him with steps that seemed, 
unsteady as they were, to tread on air, to his 
own empty cradle by the bedside of the still 
■keping nurse. She placed him softly in his 
little nest, and stole to the door, — ^returned— 
kissed him — he lauj^hed , and stretching out 
his tiny arms, wound them round her neck. 
" Oh, blessed baby, let me away," she uncon- 
sciously whispert^, as she strove gently to 
disengage herself, but he wreathed the play- 
ful embrace still closer and closer. She 
heard a door open suddeidy, and a footstep 
on the lobby ; tlien her own name called at 
the door of her chamber in a voice of fearfiu 
alarm-.the voice of Lady Morton roused 
from her sick bed by some new oalaniiy; 
Nora's first impulse was to go, to cast her> 
self at her feet, to confess all, and to implore 
her pardon ; but the shame of that coufessiou 
seemed so dreadful that she stood tmmb^Bg 
in irresolute confusion till her kinswoman 
entered. Lady Morton was ghastly pale, as 
well iiom recent illness as from agitation. 
** Oh, Nora, are yon here? has the baby been 
tmwell P — No, no, you need not lift himnoWj 
but call the servants, dear Nora, for I can go 
no farther," she said, as she sank exhausted 
on a seat Nora gased at her in wild coo- 
fuaion. Leave Oe inM with me, Nora,*! 
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Cbntinued Lady Morton, " and tjfo rowse the 
sfccviwts, I'ur 1 am terrified almost to death. 
Thne is some cm drawning in' the river :^ 
]C9f>ra uttered one piercing scream and rushed 
towards the window. "You cannot hear it 
here, Wora," sa;d the lady, " the ciy couies 
from under th6 blatik crag. Oh, God protect 
me from ever hearing such a sound again !'* 

Nora clasj)ed her hands tight ovit htr 
breast to suppress the agony of using despair, 
and rushed firom the room. Her cries soon 
raised the household ; and in a short time 
servants were thronging from the front with 
lopee and lanterns, and scrambling down the 
steep bank to the water's edge. Komwas- 
the first at the river's brink. All was the 
moaning of the wind, and the sullen rush of 
watc w ^^ " Lights, lights I" she cried, " bring 
Mfber liglitay for it is here that the pathway 
•losses the crag; but I cannot find it." 

** Ah, miss," cried old Felix Daly, the 
bu^fr, t» he gained her side with the dull 
Kght of his lantern ; the pathway is six 
feet under water by this ; the man is not in 
Ireland that dai-e attempt it.** 

Suddenly Lady Morton's voice was heard 
nom her window above, and there was some- 
things wildly earnest in the tones as they 
swept over their heads upon the wind — Hold 
out your lantern iardwr over the water. I 
see something in the bend of the river.** 

Tbe old man bent over the tommtwith 
his arm extended. 

Farther yet,** was all fliey could hear of 
the lady*s next cry. 

I cannot reach fisuether, my lady,** said 
Daly. 

» Give me the Ught,** cried Noia. She 
tosk the lantern from his hand, and, as a 
mass of loose rubbish, long straws, grass, 
and briers, gathered in some upland eddy, 
came suling down the river, she cast it with 
a firm hand on the rude raft it offered. The 
lantern sunk through the yielding brambles 
till the light was almost level with the water, 
bet some stronger branch, or firmer texture 
of the sods and rushes, arrested its farther 
descent, and, flickering up from the very 
verge of the stream, it tioated away, casting 
a yellow light around, that showed ^ 
nsKsd rocks with their waving crown of 
woods on either hand, and the brown twisted 
torrent between, like the back of a great 
serpent, writhing and mshing down the glen. 
It disappeared behind the black crag, and in 
breathless suspense they listened for the next 
ciy ftora above. First came a scream sound- 
ing shrilly over all, and th«i th^ could dis- 
tinguish the exclamations, — 

** 1 see it now ! alas I It is a man. He 
11 caught upon a branch, and the water 
hceaks over him. His hands and fiset are 
nrept out in the current. The light is sink- 
ID^— it flickers on his face. Mercilui Heaven I 
it u my cousin Richard !*' 



While Felix Daly Hstetted to these wordft 
which came titfully ou his shuddering ears 
from above, he also heard a low voice by his 
side say, " God have mercy on my houI}** 
and at the same instant beheld Nora Boyle 
ulunce forward into tbe stream. He seized 
her dress and shouted for assistance. The 
river struggled hard to hold its prey, and 
drew him after till he stood to his knees in 
|he flood. Another step would have preci- 
pitated both into an irresistible weight of 
water beyond, &r they stood upon an over- 
hanging bank covered by the stream; but 
timely help arrived, and botli were dragged 
firom the reluctant torrent. They drew them 
out upon the bank, the old num weak as an 
infant, the wretched girl quite insensible. 
They bore her to the house ; tliey laid her in 
warm blankets— they chafed, and at length. 
revi\ ed her, even as she had revived the mur- 
dered infant an hour befoi-e; but when at 
length she opeued her eyes, alas I there was 
no dawning of intelligence then. She raved! 
all n ight in utter delirium. Lady Horton sa^ 
by her bedside, listening in horror and amaze- 
ment to the revelations of her matluess. Firsts 
she gathered that her child had been carried 
out, she could not find lor what purpose: 
then she heard that he had been (as the 
misemble being expressed it; dead ; aud ha«l, 
she not held him even then breathing and' 
moving in her own arms, she would haveruu 
to his cradle to satisfy herself that it was not 
a chaugeUug. But her fear and amazement, 
turned to horror almost insupportable, when 
at length, Nora's involuntaiy confession dis- 
closed her seducer's motive in making that 
theft the condition of their promised mar- 
riage, and that horror was agam loet in gu^ 
titude and wonder, when she heard the excla- 
mations of wild dehght with which Norn 
acted over again the scene of her child's resus- 
citation ; and, finally, she left her bedside at 
daybreak, worn Out with mingled emotions 
joy and sorrow. 

• With the eariieet light of dawn, the do- 
mesries were again by the river side. Ite* 

shrunken waters now yielded them a pathway 
to the spot where the body of Morton had 
bem seen at night. Bodv there was none ; 
but on the branch that had arrested it them 
still remained a ragged piece of cloth flitfter- 
iug over the turbid stream, which now flowed 
many ftet below that last and onfy remnant 
ever discovered of the miserable man. Hia 
horse was found dead, laired in a morass, 
near the pillai-, girths and bridle broken. He 
had burst fiom his confinement, and lbun» 
dered in the storm. Reason retmned to Nora 
Boyle, but life was fast departing. Her 
kinswoman had given her her tuil forgiveness, 
aud the last rites of her ehmch had been 
administered. " Wilt thou too forj^ive me^' 
dear child she Siiid to the baby on his 
mother's breast. The buy sti-etched out his 
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anni, the daaped him with a feeble embraee, 
and braathed Her last in a bktaing oa hia 



JP^MMf IP^/mw.— Whan Loid Nalton' 

gained the great victory at Copenhagen,' ha' 
silenced the land-batteries by his broadsides ; 
but he found out that one or more of his 
•hipa w^'ia lafliar ahkllov* Mer; it iraa» 
thertfore, deemed expedient to s^!nd a letter to 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, to demand 
a cessation of hostilities, in order to spare 
ftifthar eHbsum of taiioiaa Uood. The Mter 
being writtt^n and neatly folded, Lonl Nelson 
sent for'a stick of seahng wax. It so hap- 
pened that he' who was sent on this commis- 
iidb,' had his' Habd' taken off by a cannon 
ball. This was reported to Nelson : " Send 
another metoenger for the wax," said he. It 
was obiserved to hiin that there were wafeia 
atelhe tabb ; *<'Seiid 'for the sealiiiff wai,*' ha 
repeated. "It was done, and the letter was 
sealed. ' Some one said, *' Mav I take the 
liberty of asking why, under so not a fire, and 
after such an accident, you have attached ao 
much importance to a circumstance apparently 
trifling ?** He replied) " If I had mada use 
ofa wafer, it vooid have been atill wet whan 
tha letter was presented to the Crown Prince : 
he would have infered that the letter was 
sent off in a hurry, and that we had some 
pnssaing occasion Ibr it The wax 
no talBB.** FnMAHno. 

QmiUt^ln flie eleventh eentuiy, Anglo- 
flbson merchant ships traded from Britain to 
Bome, and such vessels sometimes went out 
together armed for their mutual pratoetion. 
This waif eflR:cti9d by aasociatiaaa caOad 
Gtiilds, which were instituted in some mer> 
cantile towns and sea>ports, for carrying on 
more successful commercial enterprises, having 
aomeliniiia a guikl-hall for asaembUng in. 
Generally spealvinp, however, the Anglo- 
Saxon guilds were established on the prin- 
ciple of the modern clubc and benefit societies ; 
^eir naoM being derived from the wotd 
guildanf to pay. The subscription was one 
penny at fiaster from every hearth or family, 
and one penny at every membn^ death. 
Their intention was to generate mntual good 
faith, to support the members under the 
numerous pecuniary poialties of the laws, 
and niacipally to provide for the bnial and 
leligiona nles of the dind. 

Ari»tippu9. — One day AriftippaaieoiMated 

Dionysius the Tyrant (at whose court he was 
a grast favoiirite)to give him a talent. <^ How 
ii tiria,** aeked Dionj^ius, you once told me 
that wise men never wanted money.*' Give 
me the talent first," replied Aristippus, " and 
we will diecuM the matter af^aida." Dio- 



nysius accordingly g«ve htm one. ** Well," 
said Aristippusi *^you see I do aot waai 

Dionysius once made a present of mon^ 
to Aristippus, and of books to Plato. Some 
of the bystanders wished, from this distinc- 
tion, to draw an inference to the disadvantsge 
of Aristippus. Ue replied, " I stand in need 
of moiiqr, and Plato s&ndsia need «f books." 

A nan beouglit hie sea ^to Aristippas Is 

be instructed by him, and b^^ged that he 
would take particular care of him. For this 
care Aristippus demanded &i) drachmas. 
*< How," repKfd the fiilher, « why, wi* tM 
I could buy a slave.** Do so thto," reloil» 
ed Aiistippusi and jou will have a paii.'' 

Anoflier tiuM) aeiriag that Mffshrae, who 
was following him, could not keep up with 
him on aa»unt of a load of money wluch he 
Was canj'ing, Throw aoaaa' of iL i^Mqrr 
said Aristippus, " and. Ml|)r hB^p. | |fcf » f 
can carry with ease.'* ... 

Vse of the Toes. — It is remarkable to what 
excellent use the toes are applied, in Indii. 
In KngUnd it is difBdiH'to sar whflflwr Aey 
are of auy use 'at all ; but in India - Ichey an 
second fin^rs ; and, in Bengalee, are indeed 
called tlie feet fingwrs.'' In his own bouse 
a Hindoo makea use of thMB to fasten tte 
clog to his feet; by mtans of a button, which 
he slips between the two middle toes. The 
tailor, if he does not thread his needk with 
his toes, twists the thiend with themi the 
cook holds his knife with* his toes, whSebs 
cuts fish, vegetables, &c ; the joiner, the 
weaver, and sevenl other mechanics, all 
use them for n variatjr off purposes, ftr 
which an Eurapean vnidd never think «f 
empbying tibem. FnutAmiOi 

j4n English Hint. — An Italian Prino^ 
remarkable for pride and ill-humour, ooca 
walking on the balcony of his presence cham- 
ber with an Boglish ambassador, who hsd 
greatly thwarted him in his violent out- 
breakings of temper, said to him, Do yea 
know, air, that one of my ancestors forced a 
person of your description from this bakooy 
into the street ?'* " It might be so," cooDy 
replied the £nglishinan, " but perhi^ it was 
not the foslum then aa it.ia nov tnnMC 
8w«de.>* 



If the dnU AotiottBtiui who fa «■ esBploraA iacol- 
Isettnf coriudtiM fbr the BrUfah Masem.^ aw^ 

DO better in th it " immirtant busineu " thsB ia 
ridiculiug MIm Kcmble s " boiliuc sdow," he hst 
IltOe " oaiduilver " in his compositioD. Is this lb 
hsst aioas of juithn the Jtf mmmsi vsealiasi ? 



PriMtsimd jmhIUhei huJ. LtMBIKD, 143. Shmi, 
( near Someriet House, ; London ; sold by 0. 0. 
BB^NIS. d3, Ave Asmm, SL J»unit»», fmui 
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ST. MICHAEL'S GROTTO. GIBRALTAR. 

Nature and art have combined to render cannon; even the solid rock has heen bur- 
Gibraltar one of the must interesting pkces rowed, and long subterranean galleries hewn 
in the would. Its locky promontorv rises ou^ fiom whence, at a hdgfat of several hnn- 
from 1.200 to 1,400 feefc above the level of dred feet above the level of the isthmus, can- 
the sea ; its form is oblong, extendinj^ from non are pointed against all directions of ap- 
Dorth to south about two miles and three proach." These galleries termiuate in two 
quarters, sad the avenge widtii may be stated laiee haUs, hewn out of the solid rode, and 
at 1,600 yards, or nearly a mile. The moun- called St Geotge's Hall, and ComwalUs'a 
tain may be said to be divided into two dis- Hall. 

tioct Dortious, by the narrow, serrated ridge These are but a few of the excavations of 

of lOCK which marics its greatest elevation, art: those of nature, with which the lock 

The western face, towards the Bay of 6ibral« abounds, are of great extent and beauty, 

tar, is the broadest ; the eastern face, front- The principal of them, called St. Michael's 

ing the Mediterranean, is narrower, and, like Grotto, is in the southern part of the moun- 

the noiflienifiont, is chsiactoriaed by rugged, tain. Its entrance is 1,000 feet above ttie 

inaccessible, and in places, perpendicular, level of the sea, and is foniied by a rapid 

clifTu of bare limestone. The western, being slope of earth, which has fallen in at various 

the broader side, has a more gradual slope periods : it leads to a spacious hall incrusted 

and is accessible in many places. Viewed with spar, and apparently supported lij a latga 

from the isthmuH, which connects it with the stalactitical pillar. To tliis succeeds a long 

main land of Spain, the whole of the noiihern series of caves, of difficult access ; the cum- 

ftes u seen } and from the Mediterranean muuicating passages of which are over pre- 

shoBs or sea, it stands alone, rising in awful cipices, which caui^ot be passed without the 

grandeur, like a huge spectre, above the aid of ropes and scaling; hulders. Several of 
azuiewaves which nearly encircle it. ''Around these caves are teet beneath the upper 

As whole of this extraordinary, lockv fortwss, one. In these cavernous recesses, stalactites 
not a riai^ point is left undefended. Nature may be seen in every stage of fonnation ; 
has done much to make an approach diflfi- from the flimsy, quilt-like cone, suspended 
cult anywhere, but art has rendered it one of from the roof, to the robust trunk of a pillar, 
the vvMidsB of the world. It bristles with three feet in diameter, which rises iinnn t^ 
Voi..zxn. P 
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floor, and soems intended by nature to sup- 
port the roof from which it origiuated. 

Hie wMf of Ibms whidi tliit nailer 
takes in its different situations and directions, 
lenders this subterranean scenery strikinjjfly 
grotesquei and, in some places, beautii'uliy 
pkturaeque. The steleditea of the caves, 
when near the surface of the mountain, are 
of a brownish yellow colour ; but, in (U'st i iul- 
ing towards the lower caves, tliey ioavi the dark- 
aeii of tiieir colour, whidi is, by degie«s, 
shaded off to a pale yellow colour. Fragments 
are broken off', which, wbfn polished, appear 
beautiluUy btreaked and marbled. 

Stabctitical caverns era common in lime- 
stone rocks. The stalactites are formed by 
water tiltering through the upper part or roof 
of the cave, and carrying witn it ciUcareous 
or chall^ matter, till it reedies the atmosphere, 
wlu n the watiT evaporates and leaveM the 
concrete substance, or stalactites, hanging 
from the roof: these forms having attained 
as great length as they can preserve, the 
chalky liquid continuing to flow, drops on the 
floor of the cave, and ibnns accumidations 
which are called stalagmiteii ; by this never* 
ending process stalactites meet stalagmites, 
and fonn natural pillars. 



SONG. 

Mv motlier ilrivet mp from the door, 

Au<l shuts the casement -liL'ht, 
Forbids me pai»8 the threshold o'er. 

Or show myself in sighU 

My fiiUher chides me if I cry. 
And lrid§ me « ipu my tean ; 

From morti to ii'iKiit, I can l)ut si^h. 
Where naught out gloom apjicars. 

My hair hangs loosely o'er my brow* 

Which late in ringlets fell ; ' 
The village maids, I need allow. 

Have guess'il tlie cause toowelL * 

My mother, one unlucky night, 
1 ever shall dc^plore. 

Saw C'niin thrniic^'h the caseOMBill^rt. 
Twice kins uic at the door. 

J.KUIDBB. 



STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

Ths architecture of private buildings in 
London, is a subject wnieh, vntil very lately, 
appears to have been considered imworthy of 
attention ; architects and builders, although 
they employed great talent and skill in the 
eraction of our umdies and pnblie edtfiises, 
ieem to have thought anything suitable fot 
the residence of a private individual. The 
consequence is that the metropolis presents a 
very strange medley of sti e e ts ; some,fiiria> 
stance, consii>ting of fine, lofty houses with 
either stone or stucco fronte ; in others, they 
are built solely oi brick, and of all heights ; 
while some parts of the town (LambeOi iat 
instance.) are disgraced by wooden hovels, 
that appear not only dangerous to live in, but 
even to pass by. So great has been the 
Mgliet evinced towaids ptiiBte habitattom^ 



that even the residences of our nobility and 
gentry, with very few exceptions, consist of 
plain brick edifices, with nofliingf to distin- 
guish them but their size. Within the last 
few years, however, great improvement has 
been made in the appearance of private dweU 
lings, by stuccoing the fioots of Aem, and 
in many instances adorning them with pilas- 
ters, Sic. and niakinjj^ each row uniform in 
aiJ^iearance with the opposite sule of the 
street. But tiiis (with the exception of 
widening the streets,) is all that Ivis been 
done by way of improvement ; for, we imfor- 
tuuately find, that what London dwelling 
have gained in appeanmee, they have lost m 
stability, modern houses seldom standing 
more than one-thinl of the time that ol<l ones 
did ; and that although new houses are built 
four and five atones high, no attention what- 
ever has been paid to tlie safety of the in- 
mates iu ca^ie of fire ; the roofs of must of 
the houses being constructed in sloping form, 
and consequently the only means of escape is 
to leap out of the window^ which is certainly 
a very dangerous one ! 

The improvements which 1 wotUd suggest 
are, in the first place, to use less wood in the 
construction of houses, more particularly in 
those essential parts, the ratters and the 
stairs, the former of which might be construct- 
ed of iron, and the latter of stone. Houses 
built in this manner would, I know, cost 
nearly double the money in building; bu^ 
fliey would lasttrefale the time that they do now. 

Another impmvement would be to pass an 
act of parliament, specifying the height that 
all new houses should be built, three or four 
difisnnt heights being specified in the act 
fm the convenience of inhabitants. But 
evvry sejiarate square of houses should be of 
the same height, with flat and terraced roo& ; 
this would certainly prevent tibe very ire(|uent 
loss of life which now oocnis fiom fire, and 
would likewise be a great convenience to the 
inhabitants for dryixii^ their huen, &c. By 
raising the balustrades on the top of the 
house to a moderate height, and carrying the 
chimneys farther back, those unsightly ap- 
pendages to our dwellings would be hidden; 
and if each house had some description of 
garden on its roof, the shrubs rising above 
the balustrade or parapet, would not only add 
greatly to the beauty of the town, but would 
relieve the Ibti^ which the eyeeiqierienees^ 
when nothing is to be seen but rows of win- 
dows and di^g;y brick buildings. 

Fbrnamdo. 



THE CUKFBW BELL. 

(TotktBMar.') 

In your entertaining work I find the remarks 
of one or two Corraspondents lenpectinir the 
" Curfew BelL" 
In voL sx. RegiMid obsems^ that 
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few places retain this ancient custom; but 
1 think, at every spot, town, or vilhipe, where 
once stood an abbey, raunaster} , or convent, 
(«Q«eiany newr tbe eobst,) about the time, 
or before, or even a fi'w centuries afler, the 
Conqueror, this despotic law is continued, 
not as imperative, but by custom. M. D. at 
!». S7S, and F. Q. at 307, «f 6ie sum 
volume of The Mhror, state the continuUMi 
of the Curfew in certain places, named by 
tbem; aiid doubtless if. C. is right in his 
coafeetures, respecting ijaaidwich hein^^ the 
town alluded to by Regiunii The bell is 
still rung at this place at St Peter's the 
A{>ostle, every night at eight, for the space of 
six to ten minutes, excepting on the day of a 
funeral, when the 6th, 7th, or Hthbell is rung 
at seven o'clock in the morning, according 
to the eireumstances or myment of fhe da* 
ceased. The tenor, or Giufew bell, weight 
15 cwt. 2 qs. 9 lbs. The steeple fell down 
Oct. 13, 1661 ; what was substituted for it 1 
know not, for the neir bells were not cut till 
17T^» A bell also rings here at four in the 
morning from MichaelmuH to Christmas, 
which, I am informed, originated ia ^ its 
ealUttg to woik the weavers, who Ibnaeriy 
dwelt here in great numbers. The following, 
from Boys's Ht\s/oiy of Sandmch,taaj 9ttatd 
tome light on the subject : 

^ The sexton is appointed by the porid^ 
ioners, and he has a salary from the paiidi 
of 405. for tolling the tenor whenever ser- 
vice requires. Ue likewise rings the tenor 
InO every night at eight o'doek, unless then 
be a buiial at the church, and again in 
the morning at four o'clock, from a fort- 
night after Michaelmas to a fortnight 
lM%i<e Old Ltdy Dty, cKepi on Soadayt 
and in the twelve days after Christmas: 
for which he has from the Corporation an- 
nually 3/. and an allowance of 6s. Sd. for 
caaddea and oiL Aie not thete a continuation 
of theaacirat curfew and matin Lell ? The 
sexton formerly had an annual allowance of 
4«. from the Corporation for ringing at this 
dmrdi < Biandgose' bell at one, and tiia 
* curfu ' at eight o'clock. 

" The sexton also rings the 4th bell at 
evoy common assembly, by way of notice to 
Ae neemen, that the mayor and jurats are 
proceeding to the hall. This custom origin- 
ated y>robably in a decree made in 1634, that 
at a common assembly, when the mayor comes 
bto the hall, a bell at St. Peter's called 
biandegoose bt ll shall begin to ring, and 
continue to be rung for half an hour : and if 
in that time the jurats, common comcilien, 
and commoners do not attend, then to ba 
fined, a jurat 4d., common councilman 2«?., 
and a commoner, Id.: and if no excuse 
can be made for absence, then the fine to ba 
1#. 6d. and 4d. laapectively. For this and 
ringinii^ the bell on market day (nine o'clock 
momj the sexton is allowed a salary of 

P2 



If I recollect right, the airfew rings in 
Yarmotith, at both clnirch ;vnd chajHfl cf 
ease ; at St. Peter's, Norwich ; St. Mary-at- 
the*tower, Ipswich ; and several parishes ia 
London; at St. Martin's-le-Grand, a short 
time since, and probably now. Perhaps some 
of your Correspondents will inform your readers 
what Brandegoose bell means. I think as 
it riugs at Micluidmas, and Brand (which is 
Norman French) means grey or fair, that it 
commences at the season of grey goose feast* 
ing, a custom invariably attended to here and 
in Norfolk — to call home the workmen at 
one o'clock to dinner. W. W a. 
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LlVl.liff, life. 

O Uwa art to some 
A Inq^bensd day of woe and strUb^ 

A •ccofi of naught bat gloom : 
A day which dawns ull drear, 

And paRst'* darkly by, 
With scarce ono traosU'Ut momeut clear. 

From storms and cloudy sky ; 
And if percbaooe one rose sbouM qpriag. 

UnoB the TVfnfed way. 
Or if the " Lark of IIdih-" should sing; 

A Ronjj wluisi' suiitid is gay ; 
A blast will cDiiic ill blighting by. 

And 8u ce}> each charm away. 

LIfr. Ufe. life. 

O thou art to some 
A sunny scene whfrc pleasures, rilb. 

With joy and flowers, bloom; , 
A day which <lKwns all bright, 

AimI glldeth sweetlv on, 
*Mid smiles, and merry hearts aS Ug^t. 

As dew the flowers upoiu 
And if pctc-hnnci' one cloud shouldstesl 

Athwart the glowing sky, 
Or if one iiang the heart shoidd M« 

Or tears profiuM the eye* 
A beam of joy will toeek anmad. 

And e«eqr shade wOliy. 

W.M.ToLKtEK. 



THE CRUSADER'S FAREWELL. 

Fitz-James was bound for PaleetiiMt 
In glittering armour drest ; 
He was amou^ that gallant ' 
The bravest and the best. 
And 'gafawt the tefdel to wai; 

Fair Palostiue to shield, 
IIo left bin castled homo afar. 
And sought the " tented tleld.** 

And now the curfew bell had i 
Its echoes for and wide ; 

The warder had his bn 
Over the portal wide. 
Tbe night-breeie curl'd the deep dadt moat. 

And swept the woods of ^recn ; 
The niglitingale attuned her note. 
In a leafy bower unseen. 

And hfl mnet on the early monib 
Away to Palestiiie ; 

He had his faith to Bertha swam* 
** Farewell, sweet Lady mine ! 

Then thtaik oo me. wliea tu away 

ITpon the Syrian coast, 

Awl never, never, cease to prey. 

For tbe crusading host. 

And when beneath some pahB>tree*a bough. 

My weary limbe I east. 

Memory will picture thee as now* 

And bind thine image £ssu 
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And If baawlli Oat iRTid aky 
MylUMieoaflNMtlwM. 

Tis in n lioly cause ! die ; — 
And peace be with the dead I 

Oh ! I will wear in (lun^'cr's hoot 
Thy 'btotdend SGarf uf bhie , 
If ay all )ieav*n*s IdaMiugB be thy dower. 
Sweet lady minmadlwir 

Ektom'JjmdMjf, kwn R. 



DOHnnO MAlllirBM AMD tOOUL OOKSmOM 

OP THK WMT nmutt. 
[Few books of the day apfK'ar to correspond 
80 well with their titles ait the work we are 
about to quote. It it fton the pen of Ifn. 
Carmichael, five years a lerident iu St. 
Vincent and Trinidad : every pap^e denutes 
the advantages of such residence, and, above 
■111 the flnewdnen and talont fat dote ob- 
servation possessed by the writer. It is, 
throughout, a picttire of t'ver)'-tlay life in the 
West Indies, its white, coloured, and negro 
population; and minuta at aie many of me 
detaibof the habits of this commingled people, 
they are sketched so cleverly as never to be- 
come tedious. But, a few extracts will best 
iUiiatiale the merits of thia entettaiiiing 
voiIl] 

Hmue SenoMis. 

There is in every gentleman's family, a man 

who s^les himself Mr. 's head servant; 

liti duty is merely to see that the bovs under 
him clean the plate, knives and foraa, wash 
the dinner, breakfast, and tea service, &c. 
He sees them lay the cloth and arrange tlie 
table for the dtileient meala of the family; 
and he stands in the room during dinner, 
with the air of an emperor, pointing occa- 
sionally to the bovs what to do, and bestow- 
iiup abondance of scolding upon fliem; nor 
wul the repeated entreaties of his master or 
mistress, to have done teazing the others, and 
do his own duty, have any e£wct : scolding he 
conaideii his peculiar privilege^ and ftmgu 
this privilege ne will not. He at times re- 
moves a dish or plate, and places it in the 
hand of one of the boys \ but in general he 
is a neie cipher, as fiur as use is conoenMd, 
and yet were the boys left without him, you 
could not get on at all. I attempted this ; 
but such a scene of confusion and anarchy 
eosnsd) that I firand, from experience, that 
bod as despotism may be, it is a far less evil 
than a republic This head man, or rather 
gentleman — for he would be highly incensed 
were he treated without the utmost deference 
to his rauk, is also employed in some families 
to go to market, — an occupation which he 
likes ; for he nudno no tmall profit by it in 
various ways, which, however, it is not our 
business at present to treat of. This is the 
whole work of a head servant; however, I 
can assure my roadeni, that he does groan, 



nevertheless, under the oppression of so mudi 
exertion; and that nothing short of twelve 
bows' sleep, and twelve boon* loan||^ing in 
the twenty-four, will ever make him con- 
tented. Some have coloured men as head 
servants ; but whether negro, coloured, slave 
or fkeOf flum is not a perceptible shade of 
difference in the dutyuat la perfimnedby 
them. 

The cook is frequently a male, and is alio 
a person of conseonence; he has, if the 

family be large, either a boy or a woman to 
assist him ; he cooks only soups, meat, fish, 
and vegetables, nor would he submit to the 
hardship of baking bread, or making pastiy, 
or puddings. The wood used in cookery is 
cut, and put down for him, and all the water 
provided ; and it is rarely that he will wash 
or scour the pans, or kiteheii utensils, — some 
younger boy or giri being ompUiyod Ibr that 
purpose. 

A West Indian kitchen is so different from 
an En^ish one, that some deeeriptiou of it 

may be necessarj', to make those who have 
not seen one cooiprehend how much leas a 
cook is exposed to the influence of flie 
than in an English one. The floor is ather 
earth, brick, or stone ; there are numerous 
windows, not glased, but with wooden shut- 
ters to ftslen down at night, with probably 
jalousies to exclude the sun and rain — in this 
way the air is necessarily freely admitted ; 
the chimney is extremely wide, and there is 
most frequently no grate, but merely a piece 
of brick-work, about four feet long, and three 
feet broad, upon which the woo<l is placed ; 
and they make more or less fire, according to 
the diimer thqr have to cook. The taSt is 
in this way not eaposed to the blaze of the 
fire nearly so much as in an English kitchen. 
There is an oven in evew kitchen, upon the 
same principle as a baker's oven ;— ue wood 
being put in and burnt down, so that when 
it is fully heated, it is swept out before the 
bread or meat is put in. There is no roasting* 
jack: many gentlemen have a ttem pte d- to get 
the negroes to use a jack, but in vain ; they 
must have their own way of it, which is 
simply accomplished by placing two strong 
hige m wood oo each ode tiae flie, and a 
strong nail in each log to support the spit, 
which they employ some of their assistants 
to turn, — and in this way they send up meat 
tolerably well roasted ; but the oven is otbn 
also employed for that purpose. This is, I 
think, considered th^ whole duty of a cook, 
whether male or female. 

In many fiunilies, a head female servant 
is emj)loyL'd, to assist the lady in dressing, 
work with the needle ; or bake pastry, make 
puddings, &c. These are dishes which make 
their appearance lanly ; and a waiting maid 
considers she does very well if she assists her 
mistress in dressing, and does about as much 
wok Willi hv needle in one day, as her misr 
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tfnt in om hour, — she hti generally a young pends upon the number of the family, the 

gid under her, who attends to the bed. ilyle in iHiidi tliey life, and flie hnne Hb&y 

chamber, and this is never thorotighly done ; reside in ; but a moderate family, who would 

yet thie ia all that is lequiced of them, and live genteelly and comfortably in an English 

indeed it ia all they will do* The other ser- city with three maid servants and one man, 

vants are employed in cleaning the house; and thewaehing put out, would nquiie at 

and their number, and particular employ- least ten grown up servants, and from five to 

ments, are whollv dependent upon the family six young people, frum ten to seventeen or 

to whidi tfaeybdongj finri^course where the eighteen years of age; and after all, the 

tmfy ia large, thm most be an inoeaae of house, and general work, would be veiy indiCi 

aervants, ferently done. This I consider a very 



^ The office of a groom ought, one would average; but if the family exceeded five or 
raiacine, to be precisely the same as in Eng- six, wch an establishment would be found 



land, but that the negro groom makes it a 
very different office, is no less true. In fact, St. Vincent, 

no horse is brushed or cuined, for less, pro- The houses are built in various ways, some 

perly fed, unlen the naatar afamda by and of stone, cemented by mud and white-washed: 

sees It done : the oati adlwall inthemaihat; wmeaie built of wobd, while otlum aie wovi 

and besides, the groom can feed his own like basket work,— the interstices being filled 

^^aL ITu ^ up with clay and mud, which, when white- 

asid, ttiat he prelim ftltening hia own fewla washed, look veiy nice. They thatch them 

to l^edinj. his master^s horse. neatly with miga4 Th^ have no diimam, 

Ihe domestics who officiate as washer- as they rarely work in doia. Aa todiaiua 

women, have^ nothing else to da ^ With re- ©f their house, that is in some measure de- 

to the time Which they requu» for the pendent upon the rank of the negro, and the 

performMw of their labour, I hata had tnala number in family. Genemlly si^aking, tfaa 

ol many different washerwomen-some slaves area of negro houses varies from fifteen feet 

and some free-but I never found that four- by twenty, to twenty feet by thirty. Some 

teen dozen of clothes, inch as are commonly single men and single women have a house 

used.in a family, could be washed and got up with only one sitting room, and a imalkr 

from Monday mommg to Saturday evening chamber apart for their bed-room. But head 

by less than three able bodied women. They negroes, or families, have always two good 

never used less, but generally more, than rooms, and some have three. They have 

twice the quantity of soap, blue, and staich, windows according to the sise and number of 

rMuired by washerwomen at home; and their rooms, with window shutters to let down 

of a^l your troublesome establishment, the at night. AU the houses have locks to their 

WBaberwoinen are the most discontented, un^ doors, which aie made of wood by the negroes, 

manageable, and idle. It is altogether out and fasten very securely; many, however 

of the question ever to look for all the articles supply themselves with padlocks besides! 

«ming back that went o£it ; and the destruo- The floor is generaUy earthem, but the best 

hon oi clothes and liaens,m consequence of room is often boarded. Negroes of ehaiactei 

their carelessness, is past belief. I have and mnl^for I know not how better to 

myself m one twelvemonth had six dozen of press myself, being more civilized, have many 

diamber towels, a bed-quilt, two pairs of articles of furniture. Among others they have 

sheets, stockmgs without number, pocket bedsteads with mosquito curtains, thei bed* 

handkerchiefs and petticoats to a considerable ding being for the most part a bag fil M with 

unoun^ktst, or more probably stolen, in this the dried plantain leaf. This I have myself 

Wfi-^tn I knew perfectly, that they were slept upon, and used in my own famUy, and 

•ppropnatedtotheirownuse,a8lnotunfia. have found it a leiy comfortable bed indeed, 

quently detected the articles in their posses- They have a bolster and pillows of the sama 

mn^er they thwight a sufficient length of materials; blankets (one Witney blanket is 

tnne bad elapsed for me to forget the loss of given every year by the master), a good sheet, 

them. Every thing, as I have said, is ill and veiy often a niea bed^uilt; the twp 

washed in the West Indies; they smooth Utter articles are furnished by themselvea, 

down fnlls and flounc^ along with the gown, A little shelved comer cupboard, displaying 

■tfong every arttde of a lady^ dress as stiff" many a showy coloured pUte, cup, and saucer, 

as buckram. They insist, whether you wiU iaa common pieee of flimitnre j a good table 

or not, upon rubbing the smoothing iron over one or two benches, and some chmrs, with a 

with candle-greaae, to make it pass, as they high table to serve as a sideboani, upon which 

say, easily over the linen; aikl wlmi I abso- are dispUyed the tumblers and wine glasses, 

lutely refused giving candle for thiB purpose^ oAsn a huge shade for the caadleAhta^ 

they stole U themselves, and uaed it in spite with their box of clothes, form the genS 

JSSfA. A_ t. • , • ftimiture of a good industrious negro's house, 

. "["° wapecl to tta nomber of dmnaiiieB who is probably a head man ; for a common 

iBqinnd u a foBiilyr-lliat naeanaifly da- field negro, although ha can aiBad aU thi^ 
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hat Boi in gencial myhtd UmI stage of dvU ianMBve. Of 1t» nHogo ibtn 

Uiation that engenders the desire of possess- varieties, but the small ones are the best 
ing such arlirU's. The cookiug utensils are Some very small, delicate kinds, of a yellow 
very few auil simple, consisting of two oc colour, are to be iound in the botainic j^ardea 
thiee iroD peli, in whiclillw negro nalne his at St. Vinemt: these axe moet debdoue, 
soup, stews, &c. A strong wooden pestle though their turpentine flavour is disagreeable 
and mortar is to be found in all their houses, to thuse unused to it. The lavp^e kidney- 
for beating the boiled plantain down to a sliaped green mango is coan»e and iuU of 
muht * fiwoiirite dish they call <* tu$n4um,^ thmds ; and I knov nothiofc so pwfiaeOy 
They cook in a little thatched shed dose to resembling it in taste, as a coarse field carrot, 
their houses, but not attached to them. A with the addition of a small portion of tur- 
hog'Sty, and a place for their poultry, which peutiue and sugar. Mangoes are said to pro. 
thqr rear in great quantities, are also adjoin^ aoce lepiwy ; and I have obienred that ne* 
ini^ their house. Indt i d, the best sort of groes who eat many of them, are very liable 
negroes have their dwellings oAen extremely to cutaneous diseases. The alligatw pear it 
neat and dean ; many a Scotch cottager a pleasant, wholesome fmit, larger than our 
might blnth to tee them. largest English pears, with two seeds inside: 

As soon as a negro girl attains the age of when ripe it is soft and nn Uow, and the in* 
sixteen or seventeen, she probably gets a hus^ side exactly resembles fine yellow butter. It 
band ; and the male children perhaps a year la fiom this that it is often called subaltera'a 
or two later, get wives, iHien of course they butter. It ia generally eaten for breakfast, 
have houses oi' their own ; nej^roes, therefore, either with suj^ar and lime juice, or with salt 
never have numy children living with them, and pepper. The negroes are very fond of 
On occasion of a marriage, it ia oikeil naeea- 1Sb/b aliyator pear, and generally c»U it tiw 
aaiy to biuld a honae, and there ia than usually cabaca pear. Tliay bhI thiee laige ones, 
a merry makin}^ ; the master or manager deals when in season, for a penny. The sappadiUo 
out rum aud sugar to those who have helped tree produces a iruit rathrjr large, but in 
to build il^ and tiw aimr earner ftequently lour and flawour very lika the English median 
l^vea a ai^per on the ni^t ha takaa poa- Thia fruit ia not ae abundant, aud sells for 
session. tenpence per dozen, or thereabouts. There 

The houses of the common field negroes are several sorts of plum trees — the Jamaica, 
aio built etactly of the aama materiab, and the hog plum, and farietiaa of flia Java plum, 
on the same plan idtii thoae described ; but These fruits are hi^yaktringeat; andeateu 
some few have not three rooms, though most freely, must be dangerous. During the season 
of thera have an additional chamber, and a they are to be had in abundance, tbr a mere 
email place where they keep thmr cooking trifle. The mountain-pear ia one of the bMl, 
utensila. In good weather, they all cook in if not the very best fruit of the West Indies, 
the open air belbre their house door ; and if The plant is a cactus, and the negroes have it 
it be rainy, they kmdle a fire in the middle in their j;rounds, and sell it often for a peimy 
of the room, and the door is left open to make each. It ia in naa aomettiing similar to a 
an outlet for the amoke. Many field people ripe fig; of an olive green and red cobur 
have bedsteads, and some have curtains. The outside, and its inside resembles a mixture of 
idantaiu leal bed is generel, and blankets are salt aud ground pepper, from its numerous 
annnally provided; some have sfaeela; but naatt, blaick seeds. It is always cool, and 
these are luxuries which many of them do may be eaten in almost any quantity, without 
not value, and would not use. You may danger. Melons are ottin raised in ne^ro 
guess almost to a certainty as to the character grounds : they grow without any atteatiua, 
and degree of civUiiation of a negro, by the f urther than potting the seed in the ground* 
general appearance of his house. A table, They are worth from fompence to eightpence 
chair, and bench, is to be found in every each, according to their size, which is often 
house i also a box, with the inmates' clothes ; immense. Pines are every where found on 
but thoae who are idle, laay, savage, or of bad tiie proviaSoa-grounds : they grow like a weed, 
character (and there are few estates that can and the poorer the soil, tlie better is the pine, 
boast of having none of that description}, I have bought them for a penny, and have 
are destitute oi these comforts. also paid for a very large one, out of season. 

Fruits ^ much as a shilling etariing. Graphs are 

also found ; but they are generally cultivated 
The West Indian islands differ as to their by the coloured or free negro population, 
productiveness in firuit, but generally speak- They resemble the large Portugal grape as 
mg, there is a great variety of fiuita, accord- imported here from Portugal and Spaiau 
ing to their season ; and upon ever)' property They would be of the best (juality, were they 
the n^prues make a considerable sum by the suffered to remfun long enough upon the 
sale of 6ie fruit, lliema^go is eartaii^ the vine; but flie depredation among them, and 
most abundant. This fmit hangs in such the injury they sustain fmnn insects, are so 
thick du^teis, that the pmduce of one tiea ia gma^thatthiy cut the lout pnimalunf|^a|HL 
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the grapes consequently are seldom to be had 
fo good « we And them nised in a hothouw 
•A WKne. In point of beauty, however, there 

is no comparison ; tor the bunches are ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the grapes of a very lar^e 
wn. About two shillings per pound is me 
conunon price. The white muscat of Alex- 
andria, is the common grape j purple ones 
are very rare indeed. 



THB COMVIOl*. 

0 WHAT would I not give to see 
TIkm fields, whete 1 in childhood played— 

Beneath a spreading huwthurn-tree. 
Sweet meditatioD s lK>M'er. littrayud. 

Musing upon a tttmr stream 

That gently glidi'd by my side, 
A mirror to each orient boam — 
That darling spot was all my pride« 

Tim 19 the lull, or down the vale;. 
Or o'er the variegated plain, 

Where nature's sweets perfuni'd the ^';ile, 
I've listea'd to the wood-lark's strum. 

When echoing Ittm a distant groves 

Stole soft on my enraptur'd ear. 
His melotly, the voice of love— 
I then like him was free flfom eanu 

Such ehamc alas I from me are flown» 

In IMers I am doom'd to pine ; 
Frptfdom, dear bird, is all thine own* 

For I no more sua coil it mine. 

Gsy Spring to thee brings new delighta ; 

But secret sighs will flow from me. 
Till man performs my funeral riteS) 
And 1 eqjoy fiteniit]r 1 

From a littb T(i|vBie ofplwiilug Foaniib by Janm 

Uipkins. 



THE BRIQBT nXS OP BEAUTY. 

Whzx tbe blight eyea of heanty I see fiOatly 
beaming 

Tbrough the ^3m taar of taaaw the Ibantabi of 

like Se suu's brilliant oib tbio* the nionbig*mirt 
gleaming, 

WhcB nights aabte entain wKhdnwa ftom lh» 

^ phOn, 

rtma the fair &ce of Heaven the darkest shades 
vanish, 

Aud fjay spring-flowers smile, tho' cliiU winter has 
frown'd — 

Can the breast fraught with anguish, all tears and 
sighs bandUi* 
If the pure Inhn off Mmdihip be abed o'er tte 

wound? 

Ah, cold is the heart, let whoe'er may possess it. 
That would not cheer the sool in amiction'a dark 
reign. 

And soothe the aoft bomn flMtt strives to supprem 

tt, 

AadMitoin beantVaeyca to ttidr Inatia again. 



THB SEVRES PORCELAIN MANWACTORY. 

PoRCBLAm, the name first applied to the 
fine earthenwares of China, is oi Furtuguese 
ongin— fiom Hib word poreelUam, n cup; flie 
Portuguese traders being the first who intro- 
duced the beautiful China ware into Eng- 
**|^ It ha* been attempted to prove a 
wfanift fliigiii fin the mine— attfibuting 



this to the resemblance of the glazing or var- 
nish,and probably the colours, of porcelain to 

those of the shells used in some parts of the 
world instead of money, (cowries,) and which, 
from the iiimilarity of their shape to that 
of the beck of a little pig, wen alsocalled 
porcetla. 

The Chinese, who were in former times 
even more successful than they are at present, 
in keeping a secret, eontrived to conceal all 
Jcnowledii^e of the manufacture of porcelain 
from the other nations of the earth; till, in 
the beginning of the eighteentti century, a 
cunning Jesuit, who was residing as a mis- 
sionary in China, succee<led in eluding the 
jealous vigilance so generally practised towards 
strangen in tiiat country, and not only ob- 
tained specimens of the earths used in die 
composition of their porcelain^ but also some 
knowledge of the processes employed in its 
mann&cture. The practical instructions of 
the cunning father proved, however, of little 
use J but the earths transmitted by him to 
France were examined by Reaumur, the 
eahlmiled chemist, and he perseveied in his 
myeskigations with the enthusiasm of a man 
of science, till he discovt ied the tme nature 
of porcelain to be a seiui-viirihed compound, 
in which one portion reniMns infiiaiUe at the 
greatest heat to which it can be exposed, 
while the other portion vitrifies at that heat, 
and enveloping the infusible part, produces 
tihat maooui, compact, and shining texture, 
as well as transparency, which are distinctive 
of tnie porcelain* All that was then want- 
ing ibr tile perfect imitation of the admired 
production was the discovery of materials 
similar to those received from China, and the 
search for this object was speedily successtul. 

The first establishment for the manufacture 
of poicdain, acooiding to the principles laid 
down by Reaumur, was formed in the Castle 
of Vincennes, by its governor, the Marquis de 
Faloy, in 1738 ; of whom it was purchased by 
the fiurmeis-general, by whom it was transferred 
to Sevres, a small village two leagties to the 
west of Paris. Here was erected the above spa- 
cious edifice, (represented on the next page,) 
ii{ion the left side of the road from Palis to 
Versailles, and thither the mamifadnw ww 
transferred in 17^* 

* In his pxamiuation of tho two porcelain earths 
receivcHl from China, which are called iu tliut country 
pe-tun-tse and kao-Un, Reaumur made a small take 
of each substanoe, sqianitely, and euosed both to 
tiieheatoraporecAahiAiranoe. One. the pe>tnn-t8e, 
was (Vised hy this means, without any addition ; 
while the other, k.io-lin, gave no sign of fusion. He 
next intimately coniiiounded the two earths, aud 
fonnd, when the mixture was luiked, that it had ac- 
uuiretl all the qualities of Uie finest Chinese w.ire. — 
Cainnd. (^tlopmdia, vol. 36. Tnati$§ en F<treeku» 
and.0la$9.—Axk incidental discovery off the means of 
nxaniit'acturing porcelain similar to that from China 
had been made by a (Jerman alcheiiust, ami imi- 
t<ited in France, previou;- to Reaunuir's ^-lu■^■^•^.s ; 
the ingenious cliemist did not avail hinuelfuf sucli 
BWaafc bat relied en Ms wm w a rcb i K i 
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(TA* SevTCi Porcelain Mamufacttny.near Parit,^ 



In 1759, Louis XV., at the solicitation of 
Madame de Pompadour, purchased the manu- 
factory, aod, since that period, it has formed 

?art of the domains 01 the French crown.* 
t is a handsome buildin^^, and contains a 
museum of a complete collection of foreign 
china, and the materials used in its fabrication ; 
a collection of the china, earthenware, and 
pottery of France, and the earth of which they 
are composed ; and an assemblage of models of 
all the ornamental vases, services, figures, 
statues, &c., that have been made in the 
manufactory since its first establishment. 
Altogether this manufactory is one of the 
finest of its kind in Europe ; and its processes 
exhibit the union of the fine and useful arts 
in the most advantageous position. In the 
library attached, is an assemblage of illus- 
trated works, and a considerable number of 
statues and busts from the antique, all which 
roust aid the taste of the manufacturers. The 

• The manufactory suffered considerably from the 
Revolutiou, and was seteral timeR about to be dis- 
solved. At length, in 1800. it attracti'd the attention 
of the Government; in 1801, M. Drongniart, a dis- 
tinguished geologist and mineralogist, whs appointed 
diivctor ; and to hi* scientific knowledge the esta- 
blishment is priiicipallv ii»debt« d for the celebrity it 
kiu acquirud since the Kuvolutiou. 



painters of the establishment are of the first 
merit, and even the princi{>al masters of the 
French school do not think it derogatoiy to 
their noble art to improve by their occasional 
suj^stions and designs, the embellishment 
of a coffee-cup or a dinner-plate ; neither 
ou^ht the French artists to consider such 
assistance a misappropriation of their taste 
and talents, since Raffael even painted or 
gave designs for painting in enamel on glazed 
earthenware ; and he, who has produced the 
most sublime triumphs of painting, deigned 
also to embellish a chiiia dish ! Mr. Brockedon 
saw a specimen of the latter description about 
two yeurs since in one of his excursiooi 
amongst the Alps. 

To the reader entirely unacquainted with 
the varieties of porcelain, it may be as well 
to mention that the porcelain of Sevres is dis- 
tinguished by its superb, deep blue edge. 
Mr. A. Aikin, in his ingenious paper on Pot- 
tery, in the last volume of the Transaction* 
of the Society of Arts^ observes, that the 
manufactory at Sdvres has been for several 
years in a gradually advancing state, " with 
regard to the whiteness, compactness, and in- 
fusibility of the body, the el^ance of the 
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fomu, the brilliancy of the cokuri, the elabo- 
ittaNW of the drawing, and the superb en- 
richments of the gildiiifj^." These charac- 
teristics must be the result of the splendid 
combinatioQ of the fine and tiseful arts to 
which we hmn aUudfld.* From a glance at 
the iugenious pro cwM of the manufiictoiyi 
we leairn that — 

" Tlw poreehon originally nmntfiMelnied at 
Sevres, called pereekune tendn, was a com- 
position of glass and earths, susceptible of 
combining by fusion. That now manufac- 
lued, caned pereelaine dure, is formed of 
kaoUtif from the quarries near Limuges, 
alkali, sand, saltpetre, and nitre, tu which, 
when in a state of fusion, clay is added. It 
Wjpam a great fire to be haidoiMd. What 
is eaUed biscuit de Sewet is this substance 
not enamelled. The paintings are executed 
upon the porcelain alter it is hardened, and 
ilfiwn leqntrea only a slight decree of beat lo 
fix the colours and enamel. M. Brongniart, 
director of the manufactory, has successfully 
applied the pyrometer to the firinguf porce- 
bia after it naa been painted. The ]^rio- 
meter is a kind of steel-yard with a needle 
placed at the extremity of a bar three feet in 
length. In the middle of this bar is a tube 
foalMaing twenty-nine inches of pomlain 
isd seven inches of silver. That end of ^ 
Inr at which the silver is placed is introduced 
into the oven in which the porcelain is to be 
find, and the heat, by dilating the silver sets 
the needle in motion by means of a wheel at 
the extremity of the bar, and this shows the 
degree of heat required. In firing of porce- 
lain, wood alone is employed. An ingenious 
method has also been discovered of printing 
the patterns upon porcelain, by which the 
snmlion is more perfect, and it is effected in 
much less tune. The beautifid blue known 
l)y the name of hlfu de Sevres, the manner 
of obtaining which was supposed to be en- 
liidjf lost, basbem fe^iseoveved b^ M. Brong- 
■nil, who baa likewise applied himself wiOi 
the greatest care to find out the art by which 
the beautifiil glass in ancient church windows 
«i8 eohNued. His eme rt i o ns bme in some 
degree been CfOVnad wSBtk sneoeiS. In one 
of the show-rooms may be seen a beautiful 
Sappho; and in the museum some othei 
pieen, which, in cok)ur, equal tin andent 
specimens ; except the sed| which be hsa BOl 
jit been able to rival. 

The number of workmen exceeds one 
bnadicd and fifty. The expenses amoont to 
220,000 or 250,000 fr. a year, but the receipts 
W equal. The former are paid by the Civil 
list, and the latter are paid into the Royal 



* la this country, the late Mr. Wedgwood acoom> 
dUMdrinilar iMp w uv e m ento in our pottery, though 
■ifaMeMtly materials. The ftmns of Wedgwood's 

^V^inncipully from tho antique, will, however, for 
'" idegance. bear comparoou with thtw ofany 



This befaiga TOjral establishment, all Sdvies 
porcelain has on its under sorfbce a wtHfa f 
initial mark in biuSi sumraunted with tile 

French crown. 

The sh«iw*rooms at Sevres contain an as- 
semblage of costly articles. An exhibition of 

the finest productions is ma<le annually at 
the Louvrei in Parisi wheu the king selects 
audi objeels as he thinks {iroper, for which 
the price fixed is paid. The inspection of 
the Sevres manufactory is one of the sights of 
the environs of Paris, which the tourist may 
nrafitahly inchide in his visit to St. Cloud, or 
Versailles. 

The productions of Sevres have declined 
in value and beauty since the JECevolution ; 
pievious to which was nannfhctured a com- 
plete service made for Louis XVI., of which 
each plate cost 24/. In the palace of the 
Tuilleries there is, or was, a superb vase of 
Sftfieapoicelain, which oust l,00k 



CRICKLADB CROSS. 




This monumental relici ^which can scarcely, 
with propriety, be denomraaledaeiOBs,^) stood 
a few years since at Cricklade, in Wmshiie. 

It was of stone, and its form hag some pre- 
tensions to elegance, as its pyramidal shaft^ 
with eight pointed nifihes supported by — 
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Mi; md its «p« itminaiad «Mi » mmU eooemteiHiig! her barrenness 'iu the deciipi. 

croM, &c. It presents, in the whole, a f^Mk tude of age : I Me TioM dried up and ta» 

sing contrast with the mde outlines of some of bling, who being come to his utmost limit is 

the cruciform rauuunieuts which have, from seated on a withered trunk; and while I per- 

tine to tioM, onuunentad our pages. Relies eeivethe hearts in every breast agitated by 

of thia deMription are becoming rare in the tcumixjts of the angels, 1 see Life and 

phMses whew they were formerly unh ee d ed. Death overwhelmed by the horril)le confusion : 

■ - for the former is labouring to reiiuscitate the 

MunuBL AiiOBLO*s " LAST JVOGUiiT.'' dead, the hitter is preparing to overthrow the 

Tkb history of this celebrated painting — living. I see Hope and X^spair conducting 

perhaps the most wonderful speciini n of the the ranks of the good and the crowds of the 

ficesco art in the world — is extremely inte- wicked : I see the theatre of clouds coloured 

lerting. It occupies one end of the Sistine by the rays proceeding fiom the pine fiitssf 

Chapel, in the Vatican, at Rome. M. Angelo heaven, upon which Christ is seated lIMNIgll 

had already embellished the walls of the his hosts, surrounded by splendoxir and by 

chapel with his magic hand, when the Pope, terrors. I see his lace glitter ; and darting 

MIII.«wa8 so anxious to have the benefit ^ A«iy sparks of a light delightful and tn^ 

of his talents, and yet found him so diffieult rible : he fills the righteous with joy, the 

to be prevailed upou, that he went in person wicked with alarm. Meanwhile I see the 

to his house with ten cardinals to beg him to ministers of the abyss, who with honid look, 

cncute e painting of the last judgment The witti the glory of tunts and maxim, mAt 

greuft mieter eomplied, was essplo^ eight gB>xn^ the Cmen and the Alexanders, 

years upon the work, and opened it to the telling them how conquest over self differs 

public in Christmas, 1542. This end of tlie ^rom conquest of the world. I see Faaw 

chapel was beibie occupied by three paiutings with her crowns end her pshns wader fiisl^ 

of Pietro Pmimno. There is an original tossed aside amidst the wheels of her chszioti. 

letter existing from M. Angelo to Pietro Finally, I see the great sentence issuing 

Aretino, the poet, from which we may ascer- from the mouth of the Son of God. I see it 

tain the Ihet, that flie design was entirely his in ttmfiirm of tworsy*) one of asAvatioii,sad 

own. He says, ' I was delighted and grieved the other of damnation ; and as I trace thesi 

by the receipt of your letter. I was delighted tlying downward, I perceive their fury im- 

at its coming from you, whose merit is so re- piQg^ upou the elemental frame, and with 

merkable; and I wee dso niudi gtiered, be> tiemendous flrandetings dissipate and ^ 

cause as I have finished great part of the 9o\v9 it. I see the lights of Paradise, and 

story, I cannot execute your ideas, which are furnaces of the abyss, dividing the dark- 

of such a cast, that if the day of judgment noS) which has fallen upon the ^ce of the 

had taken place, and you had adnally seen J>o that the thought, wfasdi vepresents Is 

it, your words could not describe it better.' ™y imagination the destruction of the last 

At the end he disiiuades him from coming to to me, If we tremble and are afraid 

Rome to see the progress of the painting. in contemplating the work of Buunarrotti, 

The letter of Aretino is also preserved in shall we tremble and be afraid, when we 

the same collection : and the following is ^^^^^ behold ourselves judged by him, who 

that part of it, which contains his ideas u]K)n ought to judge us !*' The last judgment, im- 

the subject, which M. Angelo was to repre- possible as it seems to be conceived by mortal 

sent It is dated Venice, September 15, 1537. thought, has at least met with two mastas, 

" In my opinion you ought to be satisfied who have placed it sensibly before us, and in 

with having surpassed every one else in your Mine measure brought it down to the level of 

othor works; but I perceive, that with the our imaginatiens. 

tenmiMtion of the univrase, which you aie After all, we see thia enhiiwie woA m Um 

now employed in painting, you think to sur- vawt disadvantageous manner : it is now 

pass the commencement of the world,* which centuries and a half since it 

yoQ hate aliaady painted: lhat your works eompleted. and the action of damp udlcd 

surpassed by themselves may give you a the smoke flnoM the incense and the 

triumph over yourself. Who would not be candles has thrown a great obscurity over the 

dismayed in applying his pencil to such a whole. In the present age we may perhaps 

temfie sol^ ? 1 see Antichiist m the mid. be aUowed to regret, that tite gieai mashii 

die of the crowd with ft semblance, whidi pnintsd so nnidi in fresco. M. Angelo wss 

none but you could conceive. I see the ter- accustomed to say, that painting in oils was 

ror in the countenances of the living : I see ^ occupation for women : so convinced was 

tiie symptoms of eakinelion in the sun, the be of tiie giealer difficulty uid merit of 

moon, and the stars. I see fire, and air, and executing works in fresco. He confirmed 

earth, and water, as it were, yielding up their this obser^'ation by his practice ; and though 

spirit I see Nature at a distance confounded, unquestionably amused hinutelf occa- 

• AUudlsf toths fsietiBRB onthe osOhiK, aiiubed (uonally witii oi]i,it is aaerted tmon the best 

inlftts. eiithoiity, thai then is not obb undiivaled 
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exhibited, as laying daim to this honour, 
which perhaps were executed by his pupils, 
aud may have received some touches firom 
a» natter himMlf. Wlwtaw may be the 
comparative merits of the two arts, we have 
evidently suffered by fresco painting being 
prefered : for while we have pictuies in oils 
hy Leonaido da Vinci, Sa&el, and odicn 
contemporary ^vith M. Angelo, the colours otf 
which seem as fresh as when they were first 
laid on, (and perhaps more pleasing in the 
eftd,) fhoee iHiidi were painted upon the 
wall have in a great part perished, and the 
rest are daily becoming more indistinct ; so 
that unless this new discovery of detaching 
ft enioB fiom the wall on yroierve such wothe, 
our descendants will be enabled to judge of 
these great eiibrts only by copies and engra> 
vinge. It might be thought, that the an- 
cients miiBed their ct^rs for painting upon 
plaster better than the modems, at least that 
were more durable. Pliny mentions some 
paintings still existing at Ardea, Ceere, aud 
Lanuvium, whidi were older than the foun- 
dation of Rome ; and had received little or 
no injury, though in a ruined building, and 
exposed to the air. This would give them 
an antiquity of 800 years and upwards. 

[We have abridged these impressive details 
from the Kev. J^. Burton's Detcrwtion of 
iks jimiifmiUt omd Cuth»iiie» of Rome; 
A wmk replete with antiquarian and historical 
mmch, and artistical knowledge. As a 
ennpendiuni of the treasuxes of art preserved 
te this day, in |he Btemal City, it » equal, 
if not preferable^ to any other modem woric 
mlh which we an aequainted.] 

THE DEATH. 

(Hi the evening of the 1st of March, 1816, 
«ne of hfai Majesty's vewelii employed in tiie 

British Channel for the suppression of smug- 
gling, and of which I was then first-lieute- 
Qaut, was lying safely moored in the suug 
and beauliiul harbour of Uartnumtb. We 
had just put in from a short cruise ; and the 
work of the day being finished, when I re- 
ceived a letter from the captain, informing 
ne that a amuggUng vessel wai.aqiected on 
the coast, and Jiructinf^ ine to send the 
second-lieutenant with tlie galley anned, to 
look out between Torbay aud Dartmouth 
during the night. I volunteered to undei^ 
take his duty on the occasion,— the necessary 
orde^ were given. I prepared myself, with 
the assistance of a suit of " Flushing *' over 
my usual drenof a round jacket and trousers, 
—no bad representative of the <?elftbrated 
** 0irk HatteraicL" 

The galley waa thoiflv after haded up 
alongride, and the arms, bittacle, and other 
Mnsnnr artidea danositad in haL ■«« 



tnnen, ooa nniai, aad myself, look our 

seats ;--the paintai was cast off, — and with 
muffled oars we commenced pa<ldling her out 
of the harbour, so silently, that not even a 
ripple waa heaid under her bowa to intemipt 

the mournful " All's well " of the sentry, as 
it swept along the i^lassy surface of the Dart. 
As the boat slowly increased her distance 
fiom tiie latter veaari, that lay like a aeamev 
on the water, — her rigging, that re.<embled a 
spider's web s]irt'ad Injtween us aud heaven, 
— gradually disappeared : the lights of the 
near and oveifaangin^ houaeiy fix a fewahoil 
minutes, shone brilliantly between her masts 
and yards, like winter stars through a leafless 
tree ; but lung before the battlements of the 
romantically-situated church of St Petrox 
were distinguishable ahead, nani;ht remained 
in view astern, save the lofty black land, and 
glittering lights of the elevated town ; — for 
uie poor, little barkey** had vanished from 
our sight, never, alas ! to be again beheld by 
the greater part of my ill-fated crew. 

Fining our course down the harbour, we 
soon gained the " narrows," and passing 
almost within oar's length of the rocky point 
on which stands the hostile-looking church 
of Saint Petrox,** and the adjoining focCi- 
ficationa, we left the opposite shore, together 
with the remains of the humble tower, known 
by the imposing name of Kingsware Castle, 
on our latMud ade,aad ahortty after readied 
the wild andionge called Darbnouth Range. 
From thence we pancd through the Sound 
that separates the atopendoua rock named 
the fiarlmouth Mewstone fiom tiie man, 
and rowing easily alongshore to the eastward, 
rounded the Bern- Head, and entered the 
beautiful and spacious roadstead called Tor- 
bay. On amving off Brizham, (the spot I 
considered most likely for the smuggler to 
attempt,) four of the oars were run across ; 
and, while the major part of the crew dozed 
on their ttiwaite, the galley waa kept m bar 
position by the two remaining oars; tha 
helmsmau and rowers looking out brightly in 
every direction, and occasionally " laying on 
their oars " altogether, in order to eateh &a 
sound either of the flapping canvass or of the 
rippling of the water under the bows of the 
expected vessel, as the darkness of the nighl; 
rendered it p robable our earn mig^t eetfa aa 
better than our eyes on the occasion. 

In this manner we continued some time ; 
and in addition to the coldness of the night, 
suffered much fiom passing showers ; but as 
smugglers generally choose dirty weather for 
their operations, this only increased the pro- 
bability of a landing being attempted. Azul 
af^r the lapse of some hours, these hopes 
were for a far toooada alawitid tothe higheat 
pitch. 

We, inordertDdoobhiQiBdMiioeoffidliiigi 
in with the expected amngi^y pulled farther 
out; whwB^ after lyiggaBt ikm, ind haiang 
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ntitiier obierved nor liMid anything toezeHs 
■uqpfeion, I detenmned on shaping my course 

homewards, intending to paddle quietly along* 
•hocey and in tlie event of reaching Dart- 
mouth Range belOTe daylight, to lemaia 
there on the lookout during the remainder 
of the night: for, as my information did not 
specity the exact spot of the smuggler, my 
chance, ibr what I knew to Htm eontreiy, waa 
as sDod al one place as the other. The 
weather, moreover, looked threatening, and I 
wished} in case it freshened, to be sumcientiy 
near my teimi to insons my getting on boaid 
shortly after daylight. The galley was ac- 
cordingly pulled towards Berry Ilea<l ; on 
n^hing which, my fears of a change of 
weather appeawd about to bo vediaed; fiir, 
although there was no wind to speak of at 
the time, yet a very heavy ground-swell 
•eemed to announce that a gale was not far 
distant 

We had some diflicultyui MNUlding the 
pitch of the Berry ; for (as is almost always 
the case with headlands) there was rather a 
hoavTseaoffiliOceasionadbjtbatido; and 
we shipped several green seas over the stem 
head, before we unfortunately accomplished 
our purpose. Uu our clearing it the sea ran 
fiuier, and the breese, that had blown in 
puffs round the head, as if in pity to warn ns 
not to proceed, died away, and left us to our 
iaSSA* Our situation was, however, melao- 
oholy in tfia extreme, for all was silent around^ 
save the roar of the breakers inside of us. 
A solitary star only oocasionally Reamed 
brtwem the heavy clouds that sailed past it. 
Tbo gallay loae slowly and mournfully oow 
tiie mountain-swell, under her muffled oars ; 
and wet, cold, and weary as I was, it required 
but little stretch of flie imagination to niet»> 
morphose the black profile of the Hat-toppad, 
elevated, and remarkably formed Berry, — 
- odged beneath with a broad belt of £oai% — 
into flia whitotadered, sablopail of a gigan- 
tie coffin. Indeed, I know not now exactly 
whether the melancholy catastrophe that 
shortly after took place gave birth to the 
.idaa or not, but it ku eior since appeand In 
AM that there waa anmafliiBg partienlaity 
narked and ominous in our rounding the 
iMad. Would to tiod, for the sake of the 
mftitnnate men tiien under my command, 
the warning had been taken ! 

Following the *' lay " of the coast, we con- 
tinued puUing to the westward, with death," 
as Jacx woud mj^ *' on ona ridoi and no 
merqr on ttm tm&tf fiir, on our larboard 
side we saw nothing but a dirty horizon, and 
in the opposite direction naught presented 
itialf save bnakeia and an ^'imn-bonBd" 
shore ; and even these were occasionally lost 
sight of, as the boat slowly sank in the deep 
hollow of the swell that rolled firom the south- 
west 

At about iMl^part oner-te >V ««teh had 



sloppad at thst time, ~we waciisd flw on* 

trance of the sound, that separates the Mew- 
stone from the main. We half threaded the 
passage ; and the Ay, ay, sir !" of the 
bowman, to my oft>iepeated ocdar of Keep 
a good look-out flnward r* waa atill sounding 
in my ears, when, to my great surprise, the 
boat struck on something fiKward, and the 
bowman at the same nomant hastily caOad 
out, '* There^s a rock under tiia bow% atr!** 
" Back off all !" — " Jump out, bowman, and- 
shove the boat astern 1" — were the oidaia 
instantly given. Neither, however, coidd ba 
obeyed ; for the descending swell inunadialdy 
left the boat suspended by the gripe ; ana 
she being of that class appropriately called 
^ nnaTHal** instantiy fell on ner broadaMe. 
The nait sea, instead of bearing her up, 
which would in all probability have been the 
caM) had she had any bearings, rushed over 
tha ilHrilMaid qnailer, and wim flia last words 
of the order — ^ Throw the ballast-bags over- 
board on my lips, she sank under me; 
while, for a second or two, the men forwards 
app^ured high and dry out tho watar. It 
was but for a second or two ! She slipped 
off the rock — sank — and not a splintered bar 
was ever again seen, that I know o£ 

On flistfeetingtfaeboatainknnikrnie,! 
of course knew our case was a desperate one ; 
and that (to make use of a sailor's expression.) 
** it was every man for himself, and God for 
na dl." My first object was to avoid tibs 
g^asp of my drowning crew; (more parti- 
cularly that of the unfortunate marine, whom, 
but a few seconds before, I had observed 
eemftctabljr nestled, and apparently M 
asleep behind me ;) therefore, while the poor 
fellow sprang and clang, instinctively, to 
that part of the boat that was still above 
water^probaUy wifli an idea of finding fool> 
ing on the rock, — I seized the 8trokesnnan*8 
oar that lay on the water near me, and giving 
myself what little impetus my sinking foot- 
ing would admit o^ I strode out over fSbe 
starboard quarter of the boat, in quite the 
opposite direction. Af^er a few hasty strokes, 
I ventured to look behind me to see whether 
tho poor dnaded marine iras near ma, whan 
a scene presented itself, that may have been 
the unfortunate lot of many to behold, but 
that few have lived to describe. The DetUA 
waa gone! Tha tieadiaiDos cause of onr 
misfortune had never shown itself above the 
water I But, as I rode on the crest of a 
long, unbroken wave, tiie sparkling of the 
sea beneath me, and the wild shrieks that 
rose from the watery hoUow, but too plainly 

Sinted out the filial qpot, and announced 
■I ttm poor ftDomvaro sinking in each 
oHm^ convulsive tmbiaea. For a few 
seconds a sea foaa between us and hid the 
spot from my fiew ; but, on my again getting 
a glimpsa of ity tlia apadding of tho water 
waa acuoriy d i i ft wirbh^ and ft finiit i i m iin w r 
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only crept along the sur&oe of the leaden 
WKn» Another sea followed! As it rose 
between me and heaven, I saw on its black 
outline a hand clutchins at the clouds above 
ii^— • ftint gurgle fimowed, the sea loUed 
nollenly by,— and all was daik and lilent 
around me ! 

I had just beheld within a few yards of 
me the dying struggle of— ae I Own tibought 
— iny wiiole crew; and everyttnag seemed 
to announce that my own lifu was prolonged 
for only a few short minutes ; for, allowing I 
eueceednl in Kadiing^ the shoie, tiie surf 
fliieatened nqrdflitnietion on the rocks. And, 
should a miracle enable me to weather that 
danger, the jpreciuitous coast promised only a 
mote Uagenng <UMth at a ditTk Ibot Mo^ 
withstanding all tiua, howeverr-thanka to 
the Almighty ! — my presence of mind never 
for a moment forsook me. 

1 have abeady itated, that at mf leaving 
the vessel I had a suit of " Flushing " over 
my ordinary dress of a jacket and trousers, in 
aiklition to which, at the time the boat struck, 
I was enveloped in a large boat-doak; ttie 
latter I had thrown off my shoulders the 
instant the danger was apparent ; and now 
that i no longer feared being grappled, my 
fint object was to get lid of the fiMmer. I 



accordingly, with the assistance of the 
(that supported me while doing so,) stripped 
off my two jackets and waistcoat ; and my 
two pairs of trousers would have followed also^ 
had I not dreaded the probability of the 
heavy Flushing (getting entangled round my 
ankles in the iirst place, — and in the second, 
eensideied that both them and my shoes would 
preserve me from heiu^ cut by the rocks, 
should I succeed in reaching them. Thus 
listened, and with the oar held fore4Uid- 
aft^wise under my Idft arm, I struck out 
boldly for the shore ; and after remaining— 
God only knows how long, in the water — for 
to me it appeared an age, — I got into the 
wash of the breakea; ud after receiving 
several heavy blows, and experiencing the 
good effects ot my Fltuhing fendert, 1 even- 
tneOy secured a footing, and sciambhsd up 
above the break of the waves. 

As I lay on the rock panting, breathless, 
and nearly insensible, the words—" Save me, 
mve I'm stnkmgl** qppeand to ase 
with the spray that fl^ over me. At fint, 
stupified with exertion and fatigue as I was, 
I fancied that the wild shriek that had ac- 
companied the'sinking ''deeth" still rang in 
my ears $ titt flhe lepwted cry, with the iSdi- 
tion of my own name, aroused me from my 
state of insensibility, and on glancing my 
fjn towards ttie sun, I beheld a man strugt- 
^ling hard to gain the shore. Never shall I 
forget the sensation of that moment ! I can 
compare it to nothing but the efiects of the 
most dnadfnl n^htnuse. I wenld have 
ran aDj nsk to endnvwr to hto Hm infin- 



tunate man; but if the simple lifting of a 
finger eeuld have gained sm we Indies— Iha 

Indies would have been lost to me, so com- 
pletely was 1 rivetted to the spot. At this 
moment, the oar that had saved my hfe for- 
tunately floated into the ethaiisted man's 
hands ; and after a hard struggle he appeared 
to gain a footing} — he lost it! — again he 
grasped ttte sock ! The next moment saw 
him floating at some distance in the foam ! — 
once more he approached, and clung to the 
shore I My anxiety was dreadful 1 — till 
using slowly iiom the wster, and srmmbiing 
towBMS me, the poor fellow's cold embrace 
informed me I was not the only survivor; 
while his faltering exclamation of — The 
poor fellows an aU diowned, sir!" too plainly 
assured me that we alooe were saved t 

After a time, we recovered sufficiently to 
g^n the use of our legs; and then, what 
with stamping on the fock, waA flapping oar , 
arms across our chests, we contrived to knock 
a little warmth into otirselves; and that point 
gained, we commenced our attempt to scale 
the face of flie diff that hui^; towering over 
our heads. By mutual assistance, and with 
some difficulty, we succeeded in mounting 
between twenty or thirty feet; and 1 had 
just begun to solace myself witti the idea, 
that the undertaking was not altogether so 
difficult as from appearances I had been led 
to suppose it was, when, on reaching out my 
azmst to catch a fieih hold of the roen befow 
me, I found my eyes had deceived me as to 
its distance, and falUng forwards, I with 
great difficulty saved myself from pitching 
headlong into a chasm that yarned ben«im 
me, and through which the sea was dashing 
violently. In fact, the high land had de- 
cdvedns. fFewre&nfyonmrock! ! ! 

(To be concluded -in our nest.) 

SSUmmi an^ Ctuitomij. 

PUBLIC WALKS. 

In Austria and France there is scarcely a 
single town without a commodious public 
wauc, shsded by tieee, end ftimished wi^ 
benches. Throughout Switzerland the same 
remark applies, and there the situation chosen 
is frequently very picturesque, and the pro- 
menade is npt wiUi that neatnen Ibr whidi 
the Swiss are remarkable, ^le most beau- 
tiful are the Casinne, on the banks of the 
Amo, at Florence ; the China Walk at Na- 
ples, possessing one of fhe most magnificent 
views in the world ; the promenade below > 
the Strada del Po, at Turin, (whence the 
Alps, clothed in snow, are seen rising in a 
vast semidide to the north and wes^ and 
the terrace commanding the lakes and moim- 
tains of Savoy; and Chablais, at Lausanne. 
But Zurich, Berne, Geneva, Basle, Milan, 
Fsrma, Modena, Lucca, Padua, and other 
SwiM and Italian townsy have each their 
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public walla and gaidfloi. Many of their 
walks have been formed and dedicated to the 

public by the munificence of individuals, and 
it seems extraordinan,' that our wealthy and 
generous nation, where popularity in ti value) 
and leads to power, should be eoRoriled in 
these respects even by those who care little 
for the people, and have no part or lot with 
them.— M*. Skney, M, P. 



SPORTS OP THE ROMAN CISOUS. 

iMigedfrom the Ret). Mr. Burton' t Aa Hq M m mi 

Curiosities ofRome.^ 

Thb exhibition of wild beasts was one of the 
nuMt popular amusements at Rome. When 
•m^itlieatrea weie introduced, tte Ciieui 
was not so much tised for this purpose as 
before : but stiU there were huuts iu the 
Circus till a late period. The number of 
wild beasts killed upon theee eeeamone ia 
truly wonderful; and if the accounts were 
not well attested, we might be incredulous 
as to the possibility of so many being 8up> 
lAied. It was in the coune of the second 
Punic war that wild beasts were first exhi- 
hibited at all, as before that time there was a 
decree of the senate, prohibiting the impor- 
talioa of beasts Irom Africa. At first they 
were only shown to the people, and not hunted 
or killed. The earliest account we have of 
meh ta eriubitioii wm v. o. 50S, when 
one hundred and forty-two elephants were 
produced, which were taken in Sicily. Pliny, 
who gives us this information> tells us, that 
he could not aseertaia wheOier fhey wen pot 
to death in the Cixcns, or merely — 
there. But these animals had been seen in 
Rome twentyjthree years before, in the tri- 
umph of M. G. Dentatus over Pynduis. Hw 
MOW anlhor that lions first appeared in 
any number v. c. 652 : but these probably 
were not turned loose. In the year 661, Sylla 
brought fiirwaid one hundred, when he waa 
pnetor. In the year 696, besides lions, 
elephants, bears, &c. one himdred and fifty 
nwthers were shown for the first time. When 
TOi p e y dedicated his theatre, there was the 
atest exhibition of beasts ever known, 
ere were seventeen elephants, six hundred 
lions, which were killed in the course of five 
days; four iMmdied and ten pntheM, fee. Ae. 
A rhinoceros also appeared for the first time ; 
a strange beast, called chatts, or cepo^y and a 
Umu9 cervarim from Gaul. This was v. c. 
701. The ait of taming these beasts was 
carried to such perfection, that M. Antony 
actually yoked them to his carriage. Caesar, 
in his third dictatorship, u. c. 7^^^) showed 
» mt number of wild beaats, aoMne which 
were four hundred lions and a cameleopard. 
The latter animal is thus described by Pliny : 
" Th» Ethiopiana call it nabis ; in the neck 
H fesembles a horse, in tiie feet and legs an 
oa^aoanwl ia tbt fasid, and iaookmcilii 



nd wifli iHute tpob.** Die ii aliE m 

minute ; " This animal resembles -« camd, 
except that it has not the same proportion in 
its Umbs : the hind parts are lower, and it 
xiaes gradually fiiOBi the tail; the fbia ligi 
also serve to elevale the rest of the body, and 
its neck is peculiarly high. In colour it is 
spotted, like a leopard.*' A tiger was exhi. 
Hted Ibr ibe fint time al the dedication ef 
file Theatre of Marcellus, u. c. 743. It was 
kept in a cage. Claudius afterwards showed 
four together. Titus exhibited five thousand 
beeata of varioua Idnda ia one day. Adriaa 
had one thousand beasts slaughtered on his 
birthday ; aud Commodus killed several 
thousands with his own hand. The empenx 
GoBdiaa, besidea showing onehundred Afiicaa 
beaals. and one thousand bears, in one day, 
devised a s|)ectacle of quite a new kind : he 
had a temporary wood planted in tbe Circus, 
and tamed into it two hundred stags, {eervi 
pahrtafi,) thirty wild horses, one hundred 
wild sheep, ten elks, one hundred Cyprian 
bidls, three hundred ostriches, thirty w9d 
asses, one hundred and fifty wild boars, two 
hundred iliicen, and two hmulred deer. Hf 
allowed all the people to enter the wood, and 
take what they pleased. Probus imittled 
him in his idea of a wood. There were 
turned in one thousand ostriches, one thou- 
sand stags, one thousand boars, one thousand 
deer, one thonsand ibices, wild aheep, and 
other grazing animals, as maay as could be 
fed or found. The people were then let in, j 
and took what they wished. Every ragn i 
Waald fimiish ua witii incredible aoeouali. > 
We find mention in FUay of tiie boa con- 
strictor: he gives it the name of boa, and 
tells us that Claudius had one killed in the 
Vatican Ciroua, in tiie innde of which addld 
was fbaadontire. Sueton i us mentions another, 
which measured fifty cubits in length : but 
this was exhibited in the ITonim. Enough 
has been stated to show that the andenli 
had much greater acquaintance with the wild 
beasts of Asia and Africa than the modems 
have. The beasts were made to fight either 
with OBO aaote, or witii men. *nia latter 
were called bestiarii, and occasionally £00^^ 
without any weapons. Pliny calls them norH, 
culprits. Means were used to excite the Sun 
of the wM aainwiTs by applying fire, ana 
lashing them with whips. The elephants 
were intoxicated with wine aud incense ; but 
.i^lian says, that it was not wine from the 
grape, bat a fiqaor made ftom riee and ni sdi 
Cloths were iwed to irritate the lions and 
bears ; and wild boars had a particular ob- 
jection to white cloths. Balls were also j 
thnwn at them to provoke flieni. R oo ad 
three sides of the Circus was a stream of 
water, called Euripus, the principal object of 
which was to prevent the elephants and other 
beaats from coming to the people. 
Beridn tiwbatitet in which waU.bea^t I 
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were engag;ed, there weie other sanguinary 
spectacles, in which gladiators either con- 
tended in single combat, or large bodies of 
horse and foot fought with each other. It 
appears from the chronicle of Cassiodorus, 
that athletic games were first exhibited in 
the year of Rome ."iGy ; and Livy tells us the 
same thing; but by the teim athleUe we are 
not to understand simply gladiatorSi for Ihe 
sdiiie author tells us, that they were intro- 
duced seventy-eight years before, u. c. 489. 
Thd emperor Gordian had sometimes five 
hundxed pairs ui gladiatois eihibited in one 
(lay, and never less than one hundred and 
fifty. Ill Ctesar's games we find five him- 
dred foot aud three hundred horse engaged 
together; and twenty elephants were also 
introduced ; upon which occasion the meUe 
were removed to fj^ive more room. From these 
two examples we may see in what number 
human victims were sacrificed, that some 
gmt man might be popular, and the Roman 
labble amused. In the days of Nero or 
Elagabaius, a lion or au elephant was surely 
a m>ich noljler animal than a Roman em^ 
|>eror ; and it may be doubted whether a 
gladiator was not much fitter to govern a 
nation. Kero was not satisfied with having 
daves as ghidiators, but he made thir^ 
knights destroy each other in that capacity; 
and at another time four hundred senators 
aud six hundred knights engaged by his 
order. We read even of women fighting in 
t|ie Circus. 

The naval engagements were sometimes 
exhibited in the Circus Maximusj which 
could easily he filled with water. Some of 
the emperors erected buildings on purpose, 
which were called Naumac/ttee. Two of the 
largest were built by CsBsar and Augustus. 
Suetonius, speaking of the fonner, says, " A 
lake was dug in the fonn of a shell, in which 
JiiretneSj TriremeSf and {iundriremes, repre- 
senting the Tyrian and Egyptian fleets, en- 
gaged, with a vast number of men on boanl.'* 
It was filled up after C'apsar's death. The 
liammachia of Augustus was on the other 
side of the Tiber. Caligula constructed one, 
as did Domitian and others. That of Domi- 
tian was an the site of the {)reseut Piazza di 
Sparna, Rlsgabalus upoii one occasion 
Wka tiie Euripus with winci and hsd naval 
epilations performed in it. 

Sta£^e-plays were but seldom represented 
in the Circus. That they were so occasionallyi 
we bsm finmi Suetonius, who says, that Au- 
gustus had them exhibited there. 

Arnobius speaking of the general passion 
fur these spectacles complains, that the Pries tii, 
the Fs atifea Msadmus, the Augurs, and even 
the Vestal Virgins, were in the habit of at- 
tending. The eagerness with which all par- 
. ties flucked to the games, is almost incredible. 
' The passage just quoted from Suetonius 
pniKS what it was in tho time of Caligula; 



and Ammianus, who wrote in the foiurth cen- 
tury, gives the following lively description of 
it in his days. " The people spend all their 
earnings in drinking and gaming, in specta- 
cles, amusements, and shows. The Circus 
Maximus is their temple, their dwelling-house, 
their public meeting, and all their hopes. In 
the /ora, the streets, and the squares, multi^ 
tudes assemble together and dispute, soow 
defending one thing and some another. The 
oldest take the j)rivili'^i' of their a^e, and cry 
out in the tem^iiesaud/t/ra, that the KepubUc 
must fall, if m the approaching games the 
p«rson whom they soj^rt does not win the 
prize, aud first pass the goal. When the 
wished-for day of the equestrian games ar- 
rives, before sun-rise aU run headlong to tlie 
spot, pasring in swiftness the chariots that 
an; to run ; upon tiie sticcess of which their 
wishes are so divided, that many pass the 
night without deep.** Lactantius confirms 
this account, and says, that the people often 
quarrelled and fought from their great eager* 
uess. 

Tliese descriptions would be applicable to 

the Roman people at any period, from the 
age of Julius Cwsar to the time in which 
they were written. Piiny makes the Circus 
Macmus capable of containing 260,000 per- 
sons, in whidl Sextus Rufus agrees with 
him. Publius Victor estimates the number 
at 385,000. When the different amusements 
of tlw Cbeus ceased, it would not be easy 
exactly to define. There is no mention of 
processions or naumachiae after the time of 
Constantino. We know that he forbade the 
combats of gladiators: but the custom must 
have been afterwards revived, as Honorius 
found it necessary to prohibit the combats of 
gladiators b^ a special edict. This was about 
Oe beginning of the fifUi centuiy. The 
combats of men and beasts seem to have 
lasted till Justinian's days : but Procopius, 
speaking of a Circus near the Vatican, men- 
tions it as a place then in disuse, in wludl 
he says, formerly single combats were exhi- 
bited. This was about the year 546. It is 
certain that such bloody spectacles existed in 
the time of Theodocic, about a.o. oOO, for we 
have in Cassiodorus a letter from that king 
to the consul Maximus, in which he gives an 
interesting account of them, whUe he lepio- 
bates the custom extremely. It is probable, 
that the chariot and horse-races continued 
much longer: the Hippodrome at Constan- 
tinople waa certalnlv employed for fliis pur- 
pose at tha time the Venetiaiit took it in 
1204. 



QhvcK Attn proona. 
The first open Oluck composed for the. 
Fnnch thaalmwas ib»J^^emt mAuikk' 
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of RaeiMi flb wm m whtAa yew in writing 
the muue, itedjrin^. during that timey tiie 

French language with the utmost care, and 
endeavouring to build upon itti flexible rhythm 
Hm veiodlflii of Gennany and Italy. In thii 
he was completely soccessful ; but he encoun- 
tered great oppovition from the French musi- 
cians and amateunti who all rose up in arms 
against the alleiB|it to adapt the strains of 
their celebfaled poet to foreign music. The 
composer, however, was patronized by the 
unfintunate Marie Antoinette, who had been 
hia^ptt in Gennany; and hie opera, as well 
as several subsequent ones, were received with 
enthusiasm. The French were now in rap- 
tures with the man whom, a short time 
before, they would have p^adly banished fimn 
the kinjrdom; they said he had discovered 
the ancient music of the Greeks ; and that 
he was the only musician in Europe who 
hotm how to express the leal language of 
the passions. He was at the zenith of his 
fame when, in 1776, Ptccini arrived. His 
etvle was essentially different from that of 
Oluck ; his operas, thou^ |xw»sessing many 
beauties, brilliant melo<lies, and passages of 
neat elegance andpathos, were deficient in 
ttiat uni^ which Qlndt made Ua paiticular 
atndy. Many of the volatile French eqpoused 
the cause of the Neapolitan, and a musical 
war commenced, which lasted several years, 
being cairiad on with flie usual aitilleiy of 
pam|Meti| epigrams, lampoons, &c. The 
>ung were chiefly for Piccini, the old for 
luck. And so sealously was the contest 
conducted, that no door was opened toaatrsn- 
ger without the question being put to him, 
Are you a Piccinist or a Gluckist ?" At 
ieneth the public got tired of the dispute, 
and tenainatod it m the only way in iHiicii 
it ought to havo been tanninated, bv dividing 
tlie palm between tfaam. W. O. C 



j4dmirai Benhow. — The following lim 
were cut with a diamond on a square of glaas, 
by Admiral Benbt)w, in a wintlow of one of 
the bed-rooms belonging to the house in 
whidi the ffsUut Admual was bom, it 
Cotton Hill, Shwwsbiuy: 

** Then only bieatlie one prsyMisaiS 

That fkr away, whew'er I lo^ 
The heart that wouM have tM Ibr tef 

May feel throtinh II R? uo other 
I sliall look l>ark, wlien uu the 

Hack to mv native Ule ; 
And ttUnoat Xhxok I hear again 

That voiee. aad view that 

UndRocith has been added: 

" Theugo,aBdranBdthsthaed.1iksbunMnialb 

air 

Shall float fiill many a 

tpuder j)my«'r. 



Gabrielli, who was the idol of the Paler- 
matins, one evening, on which a new opera 
was to be performed, sent word. Just as the 
oichestra was about to begin, the houee beinpf 
crowded, and the viceroy and court present, 
that she had a headach, and could not 
perform. Every endeavour of the manager 
to induce her to ftdfil her duty, only 
rendered her the more obstinate; and even 
the threat of a dungeon, from the viceroy, 
had no eflbet At length, after eduuisting 
fveiy other method to restore her to reason^ a 
guard seized and conducted her tu prison, 
ohe told the captain of the ^uard, with the 
gnaint mng froidi ** Toor viceroy may make 
tna cry, but he shall not msJce me sing.'* 
After remaining two days in confinement, she 
was released. But whale in prison, she 
finaled ^ prisonem somphiously, and on 
her departure, distributed a false sum amoogit 
the pooler class of them. W. ac; 



Beauty. — Beauty is, after all, a 
matter of opinion ; and the utility of tin 
object to which the term is appUed, often 
constitutes with the applicant, its propriety. 
Having always esteemed the landscape, visible 
from a favourite shrubbery walk, as really 
kemttiful, I was one day, this summa, an* 
noyed to find it hidden by some linen hung 
out to dry in the nearest intervening field, 
andwhidif internally, I determined wsi At 
ugUett object ever presented to human eyn; 
but I was ere long led to think differently, 
and to meditate on the different conceptions 
and standards of beautj, entertained by Mi- 
viduals, according to the vatioua influences 
of birth, education, profession, and circum- 
stances, by the simple incident of a maul 
servant entering the walk to deliver a 
sage to me, aiM exclaiming — *^ How heatt- 
ti/ui that linen looks! did you ever see, Mi», 
a finer sight?" *' So then," 1 thought, 
" that has beauty to her, which is positimf 
lu^fy to me ; the application is general, and 
the inference obvious; wherefore, I «ili 
murmur no more." M. L. B. 

The heavens themselves nm continually 
iDond; the world is newer still; the rns 
tmda to the east and to the west ; the move 

is ever chan|^in(» in its course; the stars aJiJ 
planets have thtur constant motions ; th« air 
we bieatbe ia continually agitated by the 
wind, and the waters naver CMMe to ebb and 
flow ; doubtless for the purpose of their con- 
servation, to teach us that we should ever be 



The Kli-Cat Hub.— The portmita of the morobfrt 
ar e now in th e poueaekm off WQliam Bakec, o( 
DajfiadlNsy* J, W. w. 
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Thb ver\' rucent death of this remarkduie 
person — known by lits good works, and dit> 
tinguished by his labours of love — induces 
us to condense from accredited sources the 
ftlhnring partieulara of hit well-re^^ulated 
career. They are recommended to the reader's 
notice by the inttTi-sf in^- circumstances of 
their subji'ct having been the lirst Hindu, of 
any consequence, who nof only became eoa- 
Vi-rted from Bralimnnism to the Christian 
filth, but wrote in in^^port of the ivligion of 
Vuu xxur O 



Jesus Christ.* Of importance, second only 
to these holy influences, were the noble mot 
tions of Rammohiui Roy in the sacred cause 
of civil liber^. His visit to Kngland excited 
considerable interest ; not only ftom his leli* 

* Of the reiidy eomwnfon of the Hlndiw to ChH*> 

tuinity. Bishop Heher tsys : " many of the Brahmins 
themselves expri^ admiration of ti»e morality of the 
GosTH-l, and profets to cnlertain a Ijetter opmion of 
the j-^ni;lisi) since they liave fonndthat tiMjtoo liave 
a reliR-lou and a Skas'ter."--JKBfff«liM tf 9 J is w y 
Miad^voLULpbm 
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gku8 conveision, but from the patriotic inte- 
rest which he took in the affairs of his native 
country. Previously to the commencement 
of the raquiries preparatory to the renewal of 
the East India Chatter, thp Rajah suoc8M> 
fully advocated a more liberal intercourse 
with India ; for, it is understood that, in the 
comae of thieae inquiries, his advice on flua 
idbwct waa of esteoane e&ct. 

Rammohun Roy was a native of the pro- 
vince of Bengal, properly so called, and waa 
Imvh, (acoov&ig to me prefiMe to one of hia 
tracts,^ in Burdwan, the most fertile and popu- 
lous aistrict of all British India. As this 
district was ceded to the British Government 
ao early as 1760, Rammohnn was, of courae, 
born a subject of that rule. In Lower Bengal 
there are two distinct classes of Brahmana— 
namely, those who trace their pedigree to the 
ancient priesthood .of the coimtry, and those 
who trace theirdescent from certainemigrants 
from the north-west of India, who planted 
tiiemaelves m Bengal ahortly befoie tob Mo- 
hammedan coiKj^uest of that country, or nine 
centuries back. The true Bengalee Brahman 
is little respected, being neither esteemed for 
learning nor for purity of blood ; thooe of 
western descent are highly venerated, and of 
this order was Rammohun Roy. Considerable 
pains appear to have been taken with the 
eariy education of Rammohnn, long before 
he nad formed any acquaintance with Euro- 
peans ; for, in his own district, he was in- 
structed in all the learning usually bestowed 
upon a Brahman, and was afterwards sent to 
the celebrated seminary of Benares, where he 
remained several years, engaged in studying 
the Sanscrit language. 

A brief sketch of the outline of the life of 
Rammohun Roy, previous to his visit to Eng- 
land, will, however, be read with greater mte- 
teat than the preceding fi^ta. It waa ftnw 
nished by Rammohun at the request of a 
friend, and one who was acquainted with the 
Raiah has described its simplicity to be 
tnuf eharadeiiatie of the man. Thia auto- 
biographic sketch is as follows : 

" My ancesti^rs were Brahmans of a high 
order, and from tune immemorial were devoted 
to the religious duties of their race, down to 
inj fifth progenitor, who about 140 years 
ago gave up spiritual exercises for worldly 
pursuits and aggrandizement. His descen- 
oaata evw since have foUowed his example, 
and, according to the usual fate of courtiers, 
with various sueeeas, sometimes rising to 
iMNUnir, and sooMtimes falling ; sometimes 
aildaDBUlimeapoor ; sometimes exulting 
in success, sometimes miserable through dis- 
apjpointment. But. my maternal ancestors 
bemg of UieaaeaidoialeiderbypioliMneiifaa 
well as by birth, and of a fiunily than widdl 
none holds a higher rank in that profession, 
have, up to the present day, uniformly ad- 
kanA toaUliB jof atligioDa obsecvaiieaa and 



devotion, pnfeiiog peace ana traaqnilli^ of 
mind to the excitements of ambition ana alt 
the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

« In eonfimttity with the usage of my p»> 
temal race^ and the wish of my ftther^ I 
studied the Persian and Arabic languages; 
these being accomplishments indispenaitble 
to thooe who alladied themselves to the Couita 
of the Mohammedan Princes ; and, agreeably 
to the usage of my maternal relations, I de- 
voted myself to the study of Sanscrit, and the 
flieoIi^;|ied woika wrilten in it,vhidi eon* 
tain the body of Hindu litemture^ law, and 
religion. 

When about the age of sixteen, I com* 
posed a manuscript, ofiing in question the 
validity of the idolatrous system of the Hin- 
dus. This, together with my known senti- 
ments on that subject, havmg produced a 
coolness between me and my immediate kin- 
dred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed 
through difierent countries, chiefly within, 
but some beyond, the bbands of Hindualan, 
with a feeling of great aveiaion to the eiita> 
blishment of the British power in India. 
When 1 had reached the age of twenty, my 
father recalled and leatoied me to hia &voor ; 
after which, I first aaw, and began to asso- 
ciate with Europeans, and soon after made 
myself tolerably acquainted with their laws 
and form of government, finding them 
generally more intelligent, more steady, and 
moderate in their conduct, I gave up my pre- 
judices against them, and became inclined in 
their favotir; feeling persuaded that their 
rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead most 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of the 
native inhabitants. I enjoyed the confidence 
of several of them even m their public capa- 
city. My continued controversies with the 
Brahmans on tht^ subject of their idolatiy and 
ai^eiatition, and my inter fe ren c e with thdr 
cnatom of burning widows, and other perni- 
cious practices, revived and increased their 
animoiiity against with renewed force ; 
and, through their inflhduce .^ith my family, 
my father was agaui obliged tb witluiraw hia 
countenance openly, thoupfh his limited peciw 
niary support was still continued to me. 

" After my &ther^ death I opposed An 
advocates of idolatry with still greater bold- 
ness ; availing myself of the art of printing, 
now established in India, I pubUshed various 
works and pamphlets against Untax errors in 
the native and foreign languages. This 
raised such a feeling against me that I was 
at last deserted by every person, except two or 
three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation 
to which they belong, I always feel gratefuL 
The ground which I took in all my contro> 
vefaiea waa not that of opposition to Brah- 
manism, but to a perversion of it ; and I en- 
deavoured to show that the idolatry of the 
Brahmans was contrary to the practice of 
their nwatowj and the principlei of Hie 
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0004 boolss and authorities, which they pro* 
4tm t» Wftse ttad obey. Notwithsfauimng 
Hm fiole«cg of A» opposition and leuatance 

fo my oj)inions, several highly respectable 
^niong, both among my own relations and 
oflien, began to adoi^ the same eentimenta. 

I now fidt a strong wish to visit Europe^ 
«nd obtain by personal observation a more 
thorough insight into its manners, cutttoms, 
seligion, and politieal institutions. I io> 
frained, however, from carrying this intentlQll 
into effect until my friends, who coincided in 
-my sentiments, should be increased in num- 
ber and strength. My expectations having 
at length been realized, in November, 1S30, 
•I embarked for England, as the discussion of 
iho Bast India Company's Charter was ex- 
poeled to come on, by which the treatment of 
natives of India and its future govern- 
ment would be determined for many years to 
eone ; and- an nppeal to the King in CouncH 
against the abolition of the practice of burn- 
ings Hiudu wi(li)\vs was to be heard before 
the Privy Cmtucii; and his Majesty the Em- 
peiorof jJelhi had UkowiaeeoramiaaMMied mo 
lo bring before tlie authorities in England 
certain encroachments on his rights by the 
East India Company. I accordingly arrived 
III Sne^ in April, 1831. 

" Rammohun Roy." 
In early life, Rammohun, by untiring in- 
dustry, laid the basis of his fortune. He 
had many and formidable obstacles to en- 
counter: the renuiK-iation of the religion of 
his native country caused him to be disin- 
herited by his family, and his prospects of 
omploymenl under the British Government 
were, ny no mt-ans, cheering. He, however, 
entered their service, and attained the highest 
tank any native could possibly hdd in the 
hmadk to which he mn ntlached. He was 
dewan, or head native revenue officer of the 
district of Rungpoor, one of the most easterly 
poitiona of Benml ; " and, to tiie practical 
experience and knowledge of business, he 
acquired in that office, the public are indebt- 
ed for must of the valuable inibrmation he 
has afforded the Britbh Government. It led 
also to the formation of a friendship Ixjtween 
him and Mr. Digby, (a gentleman in the 
East India Company *s Civil Service, who 
was in the wvenue department in that quar- 
ter,) which hu<l an important infiuenre on 
his future life."^ They studied Oriental and 
Bmopeanbmguages together, and it is stated 
tfttt to Mr. Digby, Rammohun was indebted 
for his earliest ae^uaintaaeo with the English 
language. 

In his ofliee of dewan, Rammeihan aoquiied 

the small fortune which enabled himto beeomo 
a lemiiidar or proprietor, with an income of 
1000/. a-year. Thu death of relatives next ena- 
bled him to Ntire fiom public Itfe, to settle 

* CoDtrauiiicated to the Athetuntm, by Mr. Gfamdlbcd 
Amo^ pifaute ssesotMry to RamouibaB Roy. 

Q2 



at Calcutta, and devote himself to the cuU 
tivalieo of Utemtme. Mr. Araot, who knew 

Rammohun Roy in India, relates that 
" Sanscrit and Arabic learning, Raniraohuu 
had studied deeply in his youth; Fersiao, 
4he court language of the 'Bast, he knew as 
his mother tongue ; he had read and tasted 
the beauties of its poets, and often recited 
with enthusiasm the mystic strams of Hatiz, 
and the fine mo»l mamms of Sadi." In 
India, he published a weekly journal in Per- 
sian, which he carried on for some years, 
until discouraged by the laws made against 
the press in 1823; a measure against which 
he took a moi-e decided i^axt than, perhape, 
he ever took in political aiiairs. 

His vigorous mind was, however, chiefly 
directed to religion. Maving rejected ttie 
corrupt systems of the Brahmans," observes 
Mr. Arnot, " and exposed the pretended 
nvalatioBs of Mohammed,** he evinced great 
talent in iUustrating the doctrines of the 
Hindu Scriptures. He next studied the 
Christian Scriptiues in the original ; the Old 
IMment, wkh a Jewish labbi, and the 
New, with Christian divines. These inves- 
tigations led him to adopt, (though in de- 
gree,) the principles of the Unitarians ; and 
thenceforward, according to Mr. Amot, the 
Rajah gave his whole support to the views of 
this sect. " He compiled and printer! an 
abetnct of the moral principles of the gos|>el, 
apart from its miracles and doctrines, which 
he pubUshed under tlie title of TAe PrecepU 
^Jetuija Guide to Feaoe (tnd Happiness ;'* 
thie worn lad Hib antiior kilo controversies, to 
which he npKcd in foniblo and famunous 
argument. 

The principal object of Rammohun Ro/ 
in liaiting England is stated to have been ^ 

a political nature. Here he shunned rather 
than courted religious controversy. His first 
respect being shown to the Unitarians, he is 
•aid to have eiclusively attached himself to 

that sect : but such was not the case.f Mr. 
Arnot says, he occasionally joined the con- 
ffregatious of {lersons of evety persuasion, 
Irem the Roman Calfaolie to the Fitee-thinking 
Christian, listening to all with the same 
reverence, or appearance of external respect. 
He was a most regular attendant, however, 
on the ministration of the liev. D. A. H. 
Kenney, of St. Olave's, Suufhwaik, which he 
called ' his church.' " Other ^lersons who 
have cimtribnted paiticul«B of Rammohun 
to the newspapers^ gtate that he regularly 
attended the Unitanan chapels at Hackney, 
in Moorfields, in Essex-street, or R^;ent- 

* A note in the LUerary Oaxstte review of one of 
Bammohun Roy's works, explaina the distioctioo o( 
h'ts ii]iituoris from Uuituriuuism follows: "the 
irtiitnriaiig in England hold the proper humanity of 
Christ as one of their fundameutul teneta ; Xurnmo* 
Uuu Uoy, on the eontniiy* auuntahulii* prt*eiirtwiiiw. 
and super4UunUe rsnk and dignity.^ — Xft, ikm, 
N0.7S0I 
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stieet ; and a slunt tunepcevious to his death, 
h» attended Dr. Last Gmntei^ Unitaoaa 

«hapel, at LewinVmead* wiatol. 

" In politics, Rammohun Roy was a re- 
publican. At Calcutta he seldom or ever 
vidied tiie CkMremiiMiit-limHMk Among 
Europeans he associated chiefly with the 
ultra-liberal jiarty, la 1H23, he wrote and 
printed a petition to his Majesty in Council 
•funat tlM Government measuie against the 
Press at Calcutta. In 1820, on the breaking 
out of the Spanish, Neapolitan, and Sardinian 
Revolutions, Rammohun gaye a public entei^ 
iainment in honour of them. In England, 
his politics were less obtruded than in India, 
but etill he never allowed an opportunity to 
past of CKpveitiiig hki hearty approbation of 
all liberal institutions. The progress of the 
Reform Question kept him in • ^riect £tv«r 
of anxiety."* 

Raminohim Rof wmt diamd wifli a inia> 
sion from the Kin£[ Delhi to enforce a 
claim against the East India Company, to 
the extent of half a million of money. He 
■oeeeeded in the negotiation, andafenr wedka 
previous to his death, the matter was brought 
to a termination by a compromise. As the 
arrangement now stands, 30,000/. a>year are 
added to the stipend of the fallen King of 
Delhi ; and, as the reward of his serv ices, 
Rammohun was to receive finom the Kinj% 
ta aoMial sitnt itf fiNmn SfiltOL^ to 4fiOSL 
■teiliiig^ to be continued to his hen fiv ever. 
Among other objects of his visit, were certain 
improvements iu the internal administration 
.of the goveramoit of India, pairticularly the 
introduction of juries in the judicial coiuts of 
Hindustan ; an improved system of collecting 
the revenue ; the abolition of the salt mono- 
poly ; and an inteinal tnde with Am SmI 
India Company and the natives. — Upon all 
these subjects, he either published or pre- 
j>ased for the press various able papers or 
essays ; but his most valuablu political work 
is his Remarks on the Judicial and Revenue 
SjfSieiM iff India, in the form of queries and 
replies, .oontaiiMd among the minutea of 
evidence laid bofim FatUmne&t on Hhe India 
jQuestion. 

Mr. Arnot may be referred to in regard to 
the Utemty attainmrats of Rammohun : bo 

was acquainted, more or less, wiUi ten Ian> 
guages — Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hin«lus- 
tani, Bengali, English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and Flench. Tm two fiiit ho knew criti- 
cally, as a scholar; the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, he spoke and wrote fluently ; in 
fhe eighth, perhaps, his. studies or reading 
did not extend much beyond the originals <» 
the Christian Scriptures ; and in the latter 
♦wu his knowledge was apparently more li- 
mitecL He has published works in Sanscrit, 
Ambic, Persian, Bengali, and English : his 
most ueeful labour, in regard to the fint is 
* Curitttpuudeut of the 7tiMS. 



his translation of the Veds ; and hii vemaculaf 
tongue, tiie Bengali, owet to him a welt 

written Grammar, in the English languagflL? 
He also spoke and wrote the English Taxw 
guage with considerable ^ility, correctnes8| 
and ele^noe. 

In private life, Rammohun Roy was dis- 
tinguished by social endearments of the most 
interesting character. Mr. Amot describes 
him to have be»*n « a£&ble in hia mannen, 
cheerful and instmctive in conversation, and 
scmpuluiisly attentive to the rules of society.** 
He was a ^uick and keen olMerver of cha*> 
racter, and in the ordinary intercourse of life 
discreet and prudent; and about his whole 
demeanour there is stated to have been a 
charm of modesty and levereneo tiiat pn^ 
duced the most agreeable effect on all who 
saw or conversed with him. He lived in 
genteel style, and kept a carriage; but he 
never alteied his aimple regimen* Since hit 
arrival in England he had beettt ^ wisce^ 
overwhelmed with those fashionable hospi- 
talities by which the reception of an enUght* 
ened foreigner in England is usuatty charao* 
teriied. He studied the " sweet small cour- 
tesies" almost fastidiously : invitations pn-ssed 
on him from all quarters, and Mr. Araot suys, 
" he often sacrificed to etiquette both utility 
and personal comlort " 

Of Rammohun's reception in ,the best 
society, we find tho fiiUowing recoids in the 
Literary Gazette dlmtwiadi: 

" Among the persons in this country with 
whom he was most intimate, was Sir Alexander 
Johnston; whose great geneml intelligeneo 
was not the less acceptable to him from being 
accompanied by a comprehensive and minute 
knowledge of India, and the having spent 
many vsmabis yean in (mdeavouring to nmo 
liorate and improve that vast dominion. From 
that ^ntleman we have obtained some in- 
terestmg particulars relative to the subject 
of this memoir. At his suggestion, the R&jah, 
had he lived, had determined to translate two 
English works into Sanscrit, Arabic, and Per- 
sian, for the use of his countrymen in India ; 
the one is the Introductory ioiscourse to the 
Librarj" of Useful Knowledge, written by the 
present Lord Chancellor ; the other, the work 
uiHm the Elements of Logic, written by the 
present Aiehbishop of Dublin. The circum- 
stances connected with his determination to 
translate Uiese works are strikingly indicative; 
of his habite and way of linking : — Sir Ateac* 
ander, shortly after his arrival in London^ took; 
him one morning, with his lordship's permls. 
sion, to breakiast with the Chancellor. K&m- 
molum was so much pleased with this intw. 
view, that he immediately after asked Sir ./V* 
Johnstone if his lordship had written amy 
work P Upon which Sir A. J. gave him Imka 
Introductory Discourse, which he immediately 
ofll'it'd tu translate, and to illustrate the tra»is. 
latiuu with, such drawings as would facili^K||(i 
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the understauding of its contents to the ua- the palace, made him fix a day for dining 

tives of India. With respect to the other alone with the royal family. Such attentiona 

work. Sir Alexander having, in the course of from such a quarter made a great imprewiet 

his iuf|uiries in the Asiatic Society iiitu the upon the mind of Rammuhun ; and he never 

Stale of education amon«it the Hindus, took mentioned the name of the King of France 

iaito consideration, with Kammohun Kuy, the without expressing the highest respect for his 

natun Mud the contents of all the elementary talents and his donestie virtues.^ 
works upon (litft'rent subjt>cts, which are in From his first arrival in England, the health 

use in their schools, stated to Rammohun, of Kammohun bt'gan to decline, from some 

tiiat ftom his experience of flis Hindus deri- accident during his passage fiora India. Ht 

ved from his observation of them while dis- was, however, in part, in good health in 18SI 

charging the duty oi jurymen, he thought it and 1832; but since his return fn>m France, 

would he of great advantage to teach uiem, in Januaiy of the present year,'' both body and 

by some shoit and dear wtfft upon k^c, the mind seeiMd lomg their tons and vigour.'* 

mode of analyzing and classifying their ideas, A short time since he went on a visit to 

and thi-rt-by strengthening their understand- Stapylton Grove, near Bristol, where "he was 

iiig. As Rammuhun entered perfectly into first confined to his be<l ou the i7th ultimo, 

thit> opinion, and knew that Sir Alexander in- and never rose again from that to the 90th» 

tended, had he remained in India, to have when he died. For the last two or three 

had a work of this class prepared for the use days he appeared to have lost almost all cun- 

of the Hindus, it was a^peed between them, sdousness and posw of speech, and only ex • 

after considering all the diflerent works upon pressed thanks for the services r«>ndere<l to 

logic in English, that the Archbishop of him." Among those who attended him in 

Dublin's was the best to he translated j and his last moments were his Indian servantsi 

Batmmolmn undertook to execute the tnk in one cit whom, n Biahraan, w distanllv n* 



n dialogue, taking the ibfm of Cicero's Tus- lated to him. He has left two SODS in 

culan Questions for his model. He deter- one thirty and the other fifteen years of age. 

mined to give it the title of a dialogue between Of bis female relations, accordmg to the cu«- 

a Brahman, who had come to England in torn in tiie Kas^ no cognisance is taken, and 

search of knowledge, and an Snglish arch- nothing is positively known, 

bishop, who had invented the surest mode of The person of Kammohun Roy may be in 

obtauimg knowled^; and being very much the recollection of many of our readers. He 

delighted with the situation of Sir Alexander's is wdl described in the TimeSf to hsse been 

huuNe at Twickenham, called York House, " about six feet high, and large in proportion, 

bad fixed upon the walks in the groimds be- but his person, though not wanting in app»> 

longing to that house as the locale where the nnt symmetry, was unwieldy and without 

dialogue is supposed to have taken pbee^ activity. His Muies wen kuege, manly, and 

there being a tradition that some of the essays fine, and such as are more frequently to bt 

of Lord Clarendon, to whom it belonged in found in the paintings of the Italian masten 

flw day* of Charies II., had been co mp o s e d than in ttie real condition of any natum.** 

In those walks. Another circumstance that His countenance was dark, with the sallow 

made this locale a place of ffc\'a.t interest to tinge of ill health; but the eye was full of 

him, was its neighbourhood to the biuying- Asiatic iire. Uis portrait and iac simile 

place of Pope— the beauty of whose lusays preiix»A to flui somewhat hasly outiine his 

upon Man was a fiequent theme of praise by life, have been copied from No. 7^0 of the 

Kammohun, who had derived great pleasure Literary Gazette, the editor of which journal 

from his peiiwal of these essays in verse, as uumbei^ himself among the acquaintance of 

he had done from the essays of Clarendon in the Rajah. 

prose. When Rammohun was about to go It may be added that the name Rammohun, 
to France, he expressed to Sir Alexander or Ram Mohun Roy, is in Sanscrit literally 
Johnston a great desire to become acquainted " the beloved of R^a, royally descended.'* 
with the kii^ ;*and Sir Alexander accordingly His title of Rajah was formally bestowed by 
wrote to Baron Atalan, his majesty's aid-de- the Kinj^ of Delhi, shortly before he entered 
camp, upon the subject. The Bacon, though upon liis mission ; and iiy the universal ad- 
loo Ul hims^ to go out at the period Kam- nissioa of all IndiSi the Hogid it tfw only 
mohim readied Paris, lost no time in inform- power that can bestow such a title. This is 
ing his majest)' of his arrival, and of the letter a matter of no ^reat moment, tor the title of 
of mtroduct ion which he had brought to him. Kajah is now more common in India than 
1h» king immediately, with the greatest Baron in Qetmany, or Count in Old Fiance, 
kindness and condescension, invited nim to Rammuhun Roy is said to have often ex* 
dine with him on the day some of his minis- pressed a wish that the following maxim from 
ters and many persons of distinction were Sadi shouki be inscribed on his tomb 



prasent ; and when Rammohun was kaving « The tras way orser>iDg Godbtodogood to naa t*» 

—a, truth wl 
tempered life. 



• Hit eruoJ desire wuj. to M-e u monarch whose . . .v _u:-u ;-<i - • -• v* 

••riy liie had be«n like tiwi uf u coauoon — * ™ch ufluenced his Wisdom- 
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BRKVITIKS. 

Then: in this wide difference between love 
and friendship : the one it blincl to * l^ult, 
tlte other point* out ao error and eonwett'it 

In exposing the vico itf otiMCti many think 
by the attractioa to ounceal their own do- 

funnity. 

It is better to acknowletlge the timely 
aanitanoe of hmnaaity, than to mak bewwlh 

Ml intensity of ul)lipition by bang mOR 
proud than we are gratt'iuL 

It is more adwisable to imitate perfection 
than originate a luboidinale duty. 

Then Is always an indefliute charm at- 
tached to an object, the attainment of which 
we consider indispensable to complete our 
felicity. Obtain it, and thu illusion vanishus. 

Vanity is the result and only comfort of a 
weak mind. — ^Thera is something soothing in 

every condition, however degenerated* 

Those who make Ibrlmiee aekiom spend 

them. 

It is useless to look forward to future 
prosperity, if the pA»ent be not occupied 
towsurds laying the foundation of it. luany 
cling to a distant hope and reject a piogrea* 

sive certainty. 

The greatest gluttons are those who feed 
upon dander. 

When lociety begins to profit by a man^ 
misfortunes, his difficulties rarely terminate* 

Fear it the universal ofispring of uncer- 
tainty. 

That man who has passed through life 
without enemies could not have had a cha> 
racter worth denwciating. 



THB 0DB8 OF H^IZ. 

Hatcs is to Bneiii what Anaeieon waa te 

Greece, Bums is to* Scotland, or Tom Moore 
to Irt»land. Allusions to the o<les of Hafis, 
form such frec^uent topics of conversation in 
society in Perma, flwt a want of acquaintanee 
irith such an author would reflect (ptite as 
much discredit upon a Persian gentleman, as 
ignorance of Shakspeare or Pope, would upon 
a person of corresponding mnk in England. 
An idolatrous Mussulman asserts, that the 
poesy of Hafiz derived its innate grace from 
having been bathed in the waters of hie ; and 
that it equalled the virgins of Pandise in 
beauty. The series of gazels, or odes, of 
which the one appended is a free translation, 
(in whidi the smiit and mysHcism of the 
Porsian original nas been as wdl preserved, 
as its English garb would permit,) are 
thrown into an artful arrangement, showing 
the progressive openAion of love, the passion 
chiefly described, with which this one, reli^ 
ting to the vernal season, may be supposed 



to have some ooliateral connexion, from the 
influence of dimate, and the ibiCbrities so 
prevali-ut throughout the Eas^ at pened 

of Nahuz. 

These odes bear a strong elhwipn to the 
metaphysical theology of the Mussulmans. 
" Hatiz,'^ said Khan Taib, has the singular 
good lurtune of being praised alike by saints 
and sinnevs. His odee are sung by the younjc 
and joyous, who by taking him in tho ntesu 
sense tiud nothing but an excitement to pass 
tlie spring of life in the enji^ment of the 
woild*s nnmriesi iriiile tho contemptativw 
sage, considering ttm poet as a xeligiuua en- 
tbusiast, attaches a mystical meaning to every 
line, and repeats his odes as he would an 
oriaeo." By wine, which is sung of in tho 
following gaael, they give forth that Hafia 
means devotion ; and the breeze, an iUapse 
of grace, whilst the perfume, typifies the hope 
of divine gmca ; and so on diey constmetlMr 
nqnrtical vocabulary of their favotuite poet. 

Hafiz, they record, to substantiate this, gave 
public lectures on Mohammedan theul(^. 
The truth is, the orthodox Mussidman attaches 
this meaning, as the [>iK-t's ])raisi: of wine is 
too special tor the ^lecuiiar tenets ot the foU 
lowen of the prophet ; — wine being strictly 
|ffuhibited to be used bj the Koran. It in 
recorded that a dispute arose as to whether the 
character of his vtovks did net exclude the poet 
^ Shimn fiom religious bunaL The vommn 
of 0^ was pradnoedr and it waa opened bf 
a person whose ejes were bound ; seven pai^'vs* 
were counted back, when the heaven-duvciiid 
finger pointedto onoof hin inapised sfanwa : 

WMhdniw not year steps fnm the Obseqefas of 
Hafts. 

Thoofh immeneA in lin he wfll iln Into Paradiaa. 

The admirers of the poet riuxited with de^ 
light, and those who had doubted, joined in 
carrying his remains to a shrine near Thunis,. 
whmn nom that day to this, his tomb iS'vU 
sited by pilgiims of aU rlaairn and all ag«8 ; 
and where a splendid copy of hia woiloi ia 
chained to his tomb. 

Tha **■ Anacieon** of Iran Eved at ShiBsa 
also; it is the capital of the proviasa of 
Persia ProjK-r, and called Darool Km, or seat 
of UfamiuK ; its inhabitants are distiuguivhed 
by their laanung, and the frugranen and 
abundance of its roses ans only equalled by 
the beauty of its women, and the melodious 
chants of its nightiugalea. The U>Uowing 
epitaph ia on his tomb > 

In the vfnrwven hnodred .uffi niu ty-one 

A world of escieltoBcc aod gt.-iuus dep^trted to the 

resldeaeeofawrcy. 
Tlie ineoaip&Table iseond Sadi, tloluunmad Hafts, 
Qelttod thia peririaMs nigkm, aerl wesC to the 

garden of udise ; 
Khujoh K.itiz was llu- l;inip of the learned ( 
A htmiuary was In- ut a brilliant liistie. 
At Mo«ella wu liis cbo«en niaidence, 
SsMsh ia Mesdla fiir the tine of Us dBeasasi 

Ho is called, in aB countries, the divine 
Hafii; andthnaia asiniedlyan outpouring 
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, in his straiiu, like the flow of inspiration, 
fervent and devout. His is the very idolatry 

. of love ; take for example a portion of one of 

his odttSi whsie he offers as an unwoTUqr 

oblation, the capitals of Ghengis and Tainnur, 

in exchange Sat the DM>le on the cheek of his 

mistress : — 

Fair nuiid of Shinu I WMldBt Hkni taks 
My heart* sad km it fbr my laks : 

For fliat dark mole my tlioiighta Mm tOMb 

On that sw.'. t clu ek, of that dsarftcs; 
I wiiiild liukliiiria, as I tive, 
And SaaamiMt too. freely ghml 

•ASKI. 1. 

gtmd$nd H, B, Jitme$, Esq. Lectuur as Psfdy sstf 

JSellet LeUre$. 

ffss! tee! tlie laughing owiB advsnees; 
O'vr tile jocttod m«id* 
Hb canei'innf etecit 

Wreathed atwl prt'ssing thsNSlliadptaaMSS 

Oh ! the momiDK u iae, 

Divine, oh ! divine, — 

Fiiaiidi of my soul, the wine fill npb 

im ntk lub** bidodk thsstBHOi is yvMr 90^ 

The trickliniL' dew on that talk's aheelr. 

The teura uf tliu murn. 

For the vuuDg day born, — 

Wept at'iti birth by Ita motlier meek. 

We 11 mingle with wtas 

AU divine, divine t 

Fetch in, and the rosy wine ftU up. 

na fhe foam of its pride drowas the ft^ led tn^ 

A con wit of Pw adiw fcat the son]« 

Ob tbs vIdUnw heniei, 

Of the oanctng mom ; 

Let a current of Shirax quickly roU. 

It will ccH)l the lip, 

Soul aud sense wiU sip 

Of a stream of joy, — then tlte wine fill up, 

That the sense may rcjuicc in the suul of thecsp* 

Like a queen on her Lmerald throne. 

Tlie rosf iu the bower 

At this blight muruiue hour. 

Like a virgin looks. blusUsf sISBBi 

Waks. keeper, awake I 

FRI ihe enp for lis sake >— 

And let the rich bloom of its beauty reaipn, 

\U deep tint, to the glow of the bright ruiiy wine. 

PRNB thy slssibsr. kacp«,awsk»'l 

The mormns is up. 
And drv is tne cup, 

WhUe the spring pmSBS fMStt Is tts ki^t 

Arise then, arise I 
'Tis time to be wise — 

And to press to the worship of all that's divine* 
Wakst and hail the greea spilBf, tiie glad s w ifB ll lig , 

ami wine ! 

Tl'ptt willow- bound brow look not sad now, 

TfS tiie season of love, 

ftnioiMd from above,— 

Fm theenptothebririsaiidkwitgladiMnr: 

Nor thus coldly sip-^ 
But drink from her lip. 

Tis a joy-giving streamlet niure pRckMS bl pifee. 
Than which laves the &ir daag^rttis sff kright 
Paradise. 

The ahove, it will be observed, is a veiy 
free translation. In the cold, linguist-like 
fenificstion of Sir WiUism Jones, all the hre 
fliiaHri«icalb«mij(if«iwDM*i8loBt Couu 
puM wiU iButnti tius>-4a]c« the ibst 
stanza or two;— 

L The dawn adwaaces, veiled with roses ; 

' Bffait fhs stoning draught, my friends, tte 



Si Tk« dew dn^ txkUes s«sr Ihs chesli sf Ihs 

tulip: 

BriuK the wiae^ ay dear eon^adooi^ bring tks 

wine. 

But this is getting critical ; we will shortlv 
present aaodieritf these orient ^^ems,** which 

likt> many other works of geuiUS an mora 
talked about than known. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF ADMIRAL 
BYNG, AND lOW CHATHAM. 

Vt A NONAOENARIAN. 
(To the Editur.) 
During a recent visit at the village of Haves, 
near Bromley, in Kent, I was intnxluced to 
an old man of the nutne of John Muinfurd, 
who is living at the advanced a^e of uiuety- 
one, in a small cottage, which he has occu- 
pied iae tile Isst filfy-seven yens on Hajet 
Common. 

The particulars of Mumford*s life are worthy 
of notice. In 1 7^36, when quite a youth, being 
in the em{)lu}' of Mr. Avugh, Marshal of the 
Admiralty, he accompanied him to Green- 
wich, where Admiral Byng was then confined 
on ttie ehaige of a de&et of duty. Mumfixd 
having much leisure time, devoted it to 
the service of the admiral, whose valet taking 
advantage of his master's confinement, at« 
tended more to his own |deasures than to hi* 
8er\'ices. Mumford became a great favourite 
of the admiral, aud was constantly with him 
till his execution, which took place at Ports- 
mouth, in 1767* He used to cany him his 
dressing-gown and slippers every- morning; 
and whenever Byng wanted anything, he al» 
vavs called ibr ^Marshan bov.* H« 
well remembers the excited state of tne coun* 
try at that time against the admiral, and re- 
peated over to me some of the ballads and 
doggerel rhymes, composed in lidieola and 
censure of B}'ng. He was present during 
the whole of the trial, and when sentence of 
deat^ was pronounced, Mumford says he 
kaked up into the admiral's bee, and did 
not perceive in it the slightest change of 
countenance or colour. He was in the train 
at the execution ; and what is perhaps the 
noal singular incident in his life, he laid 
down the cushion for the atlmiral to kneei 
on, when shot. John mentions the circum- 
stHiee of Byng's not wishing to have his 
9ftM blindlblded, and says he came forward 
*' as bold as a lion this agrees with the ac- 
count given by historians, aud shows any- 
thing but cowardice on the part of Byng. 
" After the murder (for so John terms it,) 
I went," said he. " among others aud stroked 
dowu the body ; aud it required the efibrts of 
the steward and eook to stop my blabbering, 
tor I was niDii.ition surn,' for him, poor man !" 
Mumtbrd returns a stioiig remembrance of 
the admiral's person ; he describes him as a 
fine, tail, hale man, rather inclined to corpii- 
UiBc^ and much tnubM with the gout. Ha 
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a Ui^» gmy wig, and wu fbU of 

urbanity Aud ^(khI humour. Mumford says 
he left him six-and-thirty shillings, wrapped 
up in paper, as a reward for his trouble. If 
I wem to mentiua all the trifling, though 
amusing^, auecdutes which he related to me 
coDoeming Admiral Byng, I fear I should 
enaoadi too much on yonr pages ; I will, 
tiierefore, iriate aa eoncisely as possible, the 
itmaining circumstances of Mumford's life. 

When John arrived at manhood, he lived 
as coadiman to the groat Lgsd Ohathimt ha 
says, that his lordMhip was very partial to 
riding about the country near his seat (Pitt 
Place,) on a little pony, and taking up and 
replanting tra«a ; h« was a tall, gouty man, 
and generally wore a great coat ; he had a 
particular dihlike to be gazed at, and when he 
saw any perstjn appruiich, woidd oftan tum 
down the 6rst lane, or by-way, which pre- 
aented itself. I askid John if he remembered 
William Pitt, the great statesman ; he replied, 

as widlaa if I Ind only saini him yesterday 
and that when he, and the present Lord 
Chatham, and another brother, (who died 
when youn^,) were lads, they wert: very fond 
of ftequenlang tho alables, while be waa at 
work, and entering into coDvanation with him 
concerning hoi'ses. 

Mumford retains all his faculties, and 
hears, and talka WfHiderfiilly, for a man of his 
advanced years; he says, '* te can't think 
what it is, but he has felt rather weakish 
about the le^ itf late**'— however, thiadoea 
not prevent hun Scorn walking on the coasmon 
regularly every day, and cutting furze and 
tiurf for his fire. Ue has hud mne children, 
all of whom ha haa aunrived except one ; hia 
wife lived to the age of ninety. He is re- 
markably sensible fur an uneducated man, 
and posi>esse8 a fund of entertaining conver- 
aation ; and hia aentiments are replete with 
simplicity and unaffected j^tMKlness. He is 
supplied with a hot dinner every day by a 
charitable lady in the neighbourhood, finr 
which he expresses himself extremely grate- 
ful ; this, together with the little money he 
has saved, serves to render the remainder of a 
U& of banl labour and induatiy, eomfiwtohle 
and bapfw. When I called to see him in his 
cottage, he was seated in an easy chair, 
talking to a favourite cat, and I was so much 
pleased with bb venenUa appeaianea, that I 
made a sketch of him as he sat, with the re- 
semblance of which he was hi^hlv delighted. 
Mumtord was bom at Hayes, m 1 742 : sinee 
my fiiat introduction to him, I have mada 
him a pieaent of a print of Admiral Byoj 

£.M. *' 



MILTON'S SONNET ON THE VAU- 
DOIS, (WALDENSES). 

In 1 655, the Duke of Savoy determined to 
compel his reformed subjects in the vidleys of 
Fiainout to emtoaea fagmy, or quit tfaek 



eountiy. All who ifnudned mai 

be converted, with their wives and children, 
stiflbred a most barbarous massacre. Those 
who escaped, fled into the mountains, frook 
whence they sent agents into EngUmd to 
Cromwell for relief. He instantly commanded 
a general fast for his unofiending people, to 
show thia mooalar flia bonar hi -whidi he 
held his conduct, and promoted a national 
contribution, in which near forty thousand 
pounds were soon collected. As might be 
expeded, the praaeeutiott waa au^waded, fbm 
dujce recalled his army, and the surviving 
inhabitants of the Piedmontese valleys were 
reinstated in their cottages, and the peaceable 
exercise of their religion. 

Sir William Moieland, Cromwell'H a^ent 
for the valleys of Piedmont, at Geneva, pub- 
lished a minute account of this unparalleled 
scene of reli^^ous butchery, under the title of 
the " History of the Valleys uf Piedmont, 
Lond. 1658,** with numerous cutSj in folio— 
a moat judietoua measure. We ahall add a 
very few explanatory notex to the sublime 
sonnet of our indignant bard, himstiifCniaa- 
well's Latin secretaiy at this period. 

OK TBS X.ATX MASSAOaS IW nSMCWT. 

" AvENOK, O Lord, thy sUugliter'd ftaiutttwhoaebottsa 
Lie scatter'd on the Alpine mouutaios cold ; 
Kv'n them who kept thy truth so pure of ol^ 
When all onr iktbeia woishivt stocks and stoasi* 

Forset not: In flnr tiook reoora their fjroaDS 9 
who were thy Biiecii, and in their ancient fold 
SUtin by the bloody i'iemontese that roU'd 
Mother with intunt down the njcks. Tlurfr momt 

The valea redoubled to tlie hills, and thev 9 
To Hesv'n. Their martyi'd blood and ubes SSW 
O'er all th' Italian fields, wlisra stOl doetb swajr 

The tripl t>Tant ; titait ftoitt these may now 
A hundred fold, who having lear&'d tliy Way. 
Daily may fly the Babylonian woe." 14 

3. Milton fltatea that exact Ihet; ttaeyhavw 
manoacripla against both antldiiiat and puv- 

gatory as early as 1 120. 

7) o. This horrible picture is thus related 
by SiiW. Moieland, in his book>—*< A mother 
was hurled down a mighty rock, with a littkl 

infant in her arms ; and three days after was 
found dead with the little child a live j but 
fast clasped between the arms uf the dead 
mother which were cold and stiff, iusomuch 
that those who found them had much ado to 
get the young out" — p. S6S. C. S. 

IPSWICH. 

Ipswich, the capital of the county of Su£R>lk, 
derhrea ita name ftem ita aitunion, at the 

confluence of the riven Gi)iping and the 
Orwell. It appears to have been a town of 
some consequence diuing the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty, aa it waa strongly ftctified against 
the Danes, who twice broTke down the works, 
and, according to their merciless custom, pil- 
laged the place. The fortificatiooa were re* 
nfirad in tbo nign of XinyMn^Ml thair 
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lolwqiwnt decadence hu been effected by 
fhe alov bat sure effects of devastating time. 
The town had formerlj four gates, called from 
flHir Mtuation, after the Ibur points of flie 
fompass, and from them were named the four 
leeti, or wanls, into which the place was di- 
nkd. A fifth gate also stood on the banks 
ifflwOnvdl, at fhe spot where once was a 
ford across the river. Not a vestige of these 
{lies remains, and the rampart is nearly level 
lift the groimd ; nor it there a ft a gi ue ut of 
fhe ctstle, (common to all fortified towns,) to 
prove its site or define its character ; all that 
is known concerning it is, that it was d^ 
itnjeA Iqr Henry II., about the y«ar 1 17& 

The pnvileges of the Corporation, (which, 
at this moment, it may be interesting to 
enomerate,) are very extensive, and were 
^ted in cfaaiton by succeeding monarclis. 
The town has sent two members to parliament 
soce 25 Heniy VI.; who are elected by the 
bngeiBes at large. The principal oflBeeit in 
the corporation at p ros e n t are, two bailifis, a 
high steward, and a recorder; twelve port- 
oca, of whom four are justices of the peace ; 
• town desk; twenty^four chief eonstablety 
tiro of whom are coroners, and the twelve 
•enio« are headboroughs ; a treasurer ; and 
two chamberlains to collect the revenues of 
ttttowB. Ilie eoqionBon has also ten Uvery 
Knraots, viz. four sergeants- at-mace, two 
iieadles, a common crier, a watet>baiUff, a 
gaoler, and a bridewell-keeper.-* 

T^e, and the injudicious hand of modem 
lanovation, have spared but few relics of an- 
a«at Ipswich. All that remain are, the 
IWaJiBil and the gateway of fte college, 
^uilt by Wolsey, as a nursery for his great 
c«iie0B at Qxfora, and a splendid bequest to 



his native town, Ipswich ;^ a small pazt of 

the church of the Grey Friars* Monastery may 
also be included in the vestiges of the old 
town. 

The beautiful structure represented in the 
above Cut was one of the most interesting 
ornaments of Ipswich ; but it was removed, 
on what plea we know not, eaiiy in the year 
1812. Its appropriation as a market cross 
is denoted by the figure of Justice, which 
surmounts tte cupola roof. It was an octagon, 
27 feet in diameter, and about SO ftel in 
height, to the top of the figure. The annexed 
view shows the east side of the cross, and to 
the left, the norUi limit of the Town>haII. 
At wliat time these structures were erected is 
uncertain. The latter, before it was used aa 
a guildhall, was the parochial church of St. 
Mildred ; and it appears to have continued 
so for nearly 200 years. In 1 1 99, it was ap- 
propriated to the priory of St Peter's. Under 
the building are thiee rooms, whidk are now 
let aa waiehouses ; adjoining the hall is 
a spacious coimcil chamber, and beneath it 
are the appropriate appendages of spacious 
kitehent. 

The reader may probablv think the irregu- 
larity of the Town-hall redeemed by its anti- 
quity. Some years since a piece of the 
plaster-work in the middle of the liront, near 
the top, fell down, and discovered a stone, on 
which could be discerned the arms of England 
and France quartered. A board has Deen 
placed over tnia representation, with a /ae 
sitnite of the arms painted upon it, at the 
private e]qwnse of Heniv Seekamp, Ksq., one 
of the poitmen. Had Ipevidi, oon tnoe id 

• Fnr an EonaTing of tUs OalSb sse aneailf 
volanie of the JumK. 
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time, hak poMened one tuch lealous officer 
liiw gwUtBuui, its afpwiuce would at 
the present moment be moM attHMlifft to tko 




At Pompeii a diacove^ was mado on Hhm 

10th of October, 1831, of a picture in monaic, 
of Kfeater value and interest than any that 
had preceded it It was found in the Tricli- 
nium of the house said to belong to Faunus ; 
it is alMiut eighteen feet high, by nine feet 
in width, and of exauisite workroannhip. The 
■tt1}|oet la tba baltla of Saipedoii, mm tike 
Iliad, tha ifuiia being half the naitiial riaa. 
Time has injures! some parts of this precious 
fdic, which, however, is still the ehe/ (Posuvre 
of Fompeii; aa to tiie e^pnaaion of tite 
figures, the perfection of the dxawing, and, 
what is more rare in a marble picture, the 
finish of the execution. Since the discovery 
of thia mosaic, ftur noma and a kitchen have 
bt-en opened, where a considerable number of 
brouze vases and iron utensils were found. 
These an very interesting, as they tend to ac- 
quaint UB with the domestic customs of the 
ancients. One of the chambers was filled 
with amphofSB, some of which are of a new 
nnd h i t h ert o nnknaws Ibnn ; they in general 
boar a Greek and Latin inscription, written 
in black. Sevend contained dried wine, 
which, liquefied widi water, still letaiaa its 

iw B ut. w.o.a 



INTBIUtSTIHO DiaOOfmr At IiOCtfLBTXlT. 

In August, 1831, were discovered in the bed 
of X<ocbLeven, on the south side of the castk^ 
and about two hundred yards fhmi the tMner, 
a number of balls ai ftvastone, varying slight- 
ly in size, but averaging about twenty-four 
inches in circuml'erence, aud fifteen pounds 
wdght. From tiieir peculiar Aaipt ud ap. 
pearance, together with the circumstance that 
nothing of a similar description can be found 
in that quarter, it has beeu infered, with a 
cwntiderable degree of probability, Uiat they 
moat be the identical balls that were dis- 
charged upon the memorable occasion when 
the uufortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, effected 
her escape. There are sixteen of them, and 
the direction in which they lay is precisely 
the toot where they would have been lodged, 
had Qie alarm been instantly given, and the 
firing taken place as soon as tEo santries on 
the top of the tower could have commanded a 
view of the boat j supposing ,,as, indeed, there 
«an be Httle doubt), that Maiy, having fiwnd 
egress through a south window, whitt over- 
looks the lake, and not as has been most 
commonly maintanied through the castle gate ; 
the course which her voothM pilot had tdten» 
lay to the south of tne island, and between 
the latter and the amali i«let called the Reed 
Bowr* Fbbmamj>o. 



Suectiote ^aVUtm. 

MIMICAL ooMMamw. 

Grbtet, the eefehmted musical compOHr, 

who (lied a few years since at Paris, givei 
the following account in some memoirs which 
he has left of himself, of his first and bnt 
intemew with Rousseau : " I was at the 
representation of the Fautse Ma^ie, when 
some one said to me, ' there comes Kousseau I* 
I flew to meet him. * Hbv glad I am to 
see you,* said he, ' it is long since I ima> 
gined my heart to be inaccessible to the 
tender impressions which your music revives 
hi it. I wish to bofloow acquainted irifb 
you; or rather, I know you sufficiently by 
your works, and I am desirous of being your 
friend {* ' O, sir, my fairest reward is that 
of pleasing you by my talents.' ' Are yoa 
married ' Yes.' ' Is your wife, as I have 
been told, a woman of genius ?' ' No.* ' I 
thought not.* * She is the daughter of an 
artist, who never speaks but as she fSsds: 
nature is her guide.* • I thought as much ; 
1 am fond of artists ; they are the childrra 
ofnatmo. I ahoiJd like to become agqiMwit» 
ed with your wife. I shall call to see \m 
very often.* We ' continued together thi 
whole of the perfmmanoe, during whidk hs 
pmsaed my hand twica Of thnBo, mid 3/9 
went out together. Litfie did I think that it 
was the last as well as the first time I should 
see him. In the Rue Francaise, the pave> 
■•■t was broken op, and the stones thrown 
up into a heap. Rousseau seemed not to 
perceive them. I laid hold of his arm and 
said, ' Take care, M. Rousseau.* He drew 
badi iariously with the words, ' Let me ass 
my own faculties!' I was thunderstnidi. 
The coaches parted us; he took hiawvM^ and 
I mhm, sDDd we nofw aflenmdni^ahB t»«li 
mmtfiib** 

Handel, though of a very robust and un- 
couth external appearance, yet had such a 
remarkable initability of nems, fliat Be 
could not bear to hear the tuning of insfro- 
ments, and therefore this was always done 
before Handel arrived. — A musical wag who 
knew how to extract some mirth from his 
iiascibility of temper, stole into the orchestra 
one night when the Prince of Wales wsa to 
be prewot at Am peffimnaneo of n new dn^ 
torio, and untunea atf the hwtrumenta, soi^ 
half a note, others a whole note, lower filaflt* 
the organ. As soon as the prince arrive^ 
Handel gave fh« signal of be^inniii|f 
snirito; but such was the homblie discord, 
that the enraged musician started up fiom 
his seat, and having overturned a doidiiflL 
bam whidk atood in hii way, he aeiaiff ir 
kettle-drum, which he threw with such vio- 
lence at the head of the leader of the band", 
that he lost his full-bottomed wig by the 
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^oft; without waiting to replace it, he ad- 
MBced^ lMi^h«aded| to tlH» ftont nt tin 

orcheirtra, breathing vengeance, but so much 
choked with passion, that utterance was 
lienied him. la this ridiculous attitude he 
fhd itiiiiig and ifatnpingfor iMMne minutMy 
amidst a convulsion of laughter ; nor could 
he be prevailed on to resume his seat, till 
the prince went personally to appease his 
urrath, irikidi he With great difficulty accom* 
liyifd. W. G. C. 



MOOB VAVrUVVL 
(CbalfMMi/Km |Myrl7l.> 

It was broad daylight when I awoke from 
ty Htate of bodily and mental imbecility, 
fur some t:me 1 could not recall to my mind 
A that bait happened ; Hht wdsht whidh 
mm] upon tny feelings told me uiat it waa 
■•>rr,Hthinj( dreadfuL At length, the cabin 
iatch btili open, caught m^ eye ; I recalled 
lOthehorron of the praoedinif efenin^, rad 
eccHecteJ that I was left alone in the hghter. 
I got up and stood upon my feet in mute 
lepair. 1 looked around me — the mist of 
he monuBg was hai^ng over the river, and 
: ' objects on shore were with difficulty to 
x di^itiDguished. I was chilled from lying 
a Di^ht in the heavy dew, and perhaps still 
aore from previous and extraordmary excite- 
neat Venture to go down Into the cabiu I 
iuv not. I had an indescribable awe, a 
it^ree of Jaonot at vhat I had seen, that 
nad« it impossible ; iliU I was unsatisfied, 
»ad would have ^iven worlds, if I had had 
lluioi, to explain the mystery. I turned my 

ttm the cabin naleb to the water, 
thought of my father, and then for more 
f'lin half an hour watclied the tide as it ran 
' h my mind in a state of vacancy. As the 
tua roue, the mist giadually deaved away ; 
twtt, hoitses, and green fields, other barges 
cming up with the tide, boats passing and 
'^j^aiismg, the barking of dogs, the smoke 
<Ming from tiw various chimneys, all broke 
upon me by degrees ; and I was recalled to 
^ (ease that I was in a busy world, and 
^ my own task to perform. The last 

w my father and hia injunctions had 
"erbwn a law to me — were, " Mind, Jacob, 
'e must be up at the wharf early to>morrow 
»«uixig." I prepared to obey him. Puiw 
^ the anchor I could not; I therefore 
'^pped the cable, lashing a broken sweep to 
1^ eiul of it, as a buoy rope, and once move 
l<M|rlitor waa at the mercy of the stream, 
PMM i| a boy of deven years old. In about 
••oBours I was within a hundred yards of 
^ wharf, and well in-shure. I hailed for 
IJMtance, and two men who were on boaid 
•f the lighters moored at the wharf, pushed 
"in a ikifi' to know what it was that I 



wanted. I told them that 1 was alone in tha 
lighter, inthottt anchor or a eable, and le- 

quested them to secure lier. They came on 
board, and in a few minutes the lighter was 
secured alongside of the others. As soon as 
the lashinga were passed, thqr interrogated 
me as to what had happened, but althoei^ 
the fulfiUiiig of my father'^ last injunctions 
had borne up my spirits, now that they were 
obeyed, a n)4«tioii took plac& I eoiiM not 
answer them ; I threw myself down on the 
deck in a paroxysm of gxiei^ and cned as il 
mybeait would break. 

xhe teen, who were astonished aot only 
at my conduct, but at finding me alone in 
the %hter, went on shore to the clerk, and 
stated the dieumstanees. He returned with, 
flien, and would have inteiiegaied ne, but 
my paroxysm was not yet over, and my re- 
plies, broken by my sobs, were unintelligible. 
The derk and the two men went down into 
the cabin, returned hastily, and quitted the 
lighter. In about a quarter of an hour I was 
sent for, and conducted to the house of the 
proprietor— the first time in my lift that I 
had ever put my foot on terra firma. I was 
led into the parloui, where I found the pro- 
prietor at breakiai>t with his wife and his 
daughter, a little gid nine years old. 'By this 
time I had recovered myself, and on being 
interrogated, told my story clearly and suc- 
cinctly, while the big tears coursed each 
other down my diity face. 

" How strange and how horrible !*' said 
the lady to her husband^ X cannot und«r> 
staad it even now.* 

" Nor can I ; but still it is true, from what 
Johnson, the clerk, has witnessed.*' 

In the meantime my eyes were directed to 
every part of the mom, which appealed te Bsy 
ignorance as a gokenda of wealth and hnuiy. 
lliere were few things which I had seen be- 
fore, but 1 hadan innate idea that they were o£ 
value. The silver tespfot, Ihe hiasing urn, 
the spoons, the pictures in their frames, fnwpf 
article of furniture, caught my wondering 
eye, and for a short time X had forgotten my 
father and my motbes; Init I waa leeallei 
from my musing speculations by &e pn>* 
prietor inquiring how far I had hrought the 
ughter without assistance. 

" Have you any linauls, my poor boy?* 
inquired the lady. 

" No." 

What I no relations on shore 

I never was on shore beftn in my life." 

" I)o you know that yen an a d e s tit ute 
orphan 

« Whafsthatr 

" That you have bo Ikfliev er miAmt* 

said the little girl. 

<' Weil,.'' replied I, in my father's words, 
having no answer aaore appropriare, ** it's nor 
use crying ; what*s done can't be helped." 

" &it what do yau inland to do now f* 
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iuquinid dM i^foprietor, looldiig liafd at ma me, my mother earth ; and it may be juit« 

after my previous answer. well to examine now into the capital 1 pos* 

" Diin*t know, I'm sure. Take it coolly," sesseU for my novel enterprise. In penoa I 

Mpllciil I, whimpering. was weU looking, I was well made, ntnag, 

** What a very odd child,*' ohsei~ved the and active. Of my habiliments the lessnid 

lady. '* Is he aware of the extent of his the better ; I had a pair of trousers with no 

misfortunes ?** aeat to them, but this defect when I stood tm 

** Better luck next time, missus," replied I| was hid by my jacket, composed of an oM I 

wiping my eyes with the back of my hand. waibtcuat of my father's, which reached down 

** What stiauge answers from a child who as low as the morning frocks worn in tliow 

has shown ao mudi fiwUng," observed the days. A shirt of eoaneduek, and afiircap, 

pmpciator to hia wifi». '* What ia youv which was as rough and lagged as if it bad 

nuntf P'* been the hide of a cat piSIed to pieces by 

Jacob FaithfuL" dugs, completed my attire. Shoes and irtock- 

" Cm you writa AT laad ?^ ings I hra noMf Aaae aii^amimMiaiy ip> 

** No," replied I, again using my father*8 pendages had never confined the action of 

words. " No, 1 can't, I wish I could." my feet. My mental acquisitions were not 

Very well, my poor boy, we ll see wliat's much more valuable — they consisted of a 

to be done," said the proprietor. tolerable knowledge of the depth of wato^ 

" 1 know what's to be done," rejoined I, names of points ;incl n aches, in the rim 

" you must send a couple of hands to get the Thames, all ot which whs not very avaiiaUs 

anchor and cable afore they cut the buoy on dry land, of a few hieroglyphics sf ny' 

•diift'' father's, which, as the crier says, sometimes 

"You are right, my lad, that must be winding up his oration, were of "no use to 

done immediately/' said the proprietory " but nobody but the owner." Add to the aboic, 

now you had batter go down with Sarah into flia three favourite maxims of my ladhnn 

the kitchen, cook wiU take care of you. Saiah) ftther, which were indelibly imprinted upon 

my love, take him down to cook." my memory, and you have the whole invea- 

The little girl beckoned me to follow her. toiy of my stock in trade. Thesie three 

I waa aatoiduied at die lei^;th and variety of maxims were, I may say, incorpomled iato 

the eompmiUon ladders ^ for such I considered my very system, so continually had they been 

the stairs, and was at last landed below, quoted to me during my life; and tKfore I 

when little Sarah, giving cook the injunction went to sleep that night, they were again 

to take ease of me, again tripped lightly up conned over. Wha;^ done, cant be helped," 

to her mother. consoled me for the mishaps of my life; 

I found the signification of " take care of " Better luck next time," made me look for* 

any one," very d^erent on shore from whut ward with hope ; and, " Take it cooUy," was 

it was on the river, where taking care of you a subject of deep refiectiun, until I fell into a 

means gettiug out of your way, and giving deep sleep, for I had sufficient penetration to 

you a wide berth, and I found the shore- observe, tnat my father had lost his lite by 

leading much more agreeid»le. Cook did not adhering to his own principles; ana 

take cam of me: she was a kind-hearted, fat this perception only rendered my belief in 

woman, who melttjd at a tale of woe, although the infalUbility of these maxims to beevca 

the fira made no impression on her. 1 not more stediiast. How they acted upon vaj 

only beheld, but I devoored such tfiinga aa future life, will eventually be shown toflal 

never before entered into my mouth or my reader. 

imagination. Grief had not taken away my I have stated what was my father's lega^i 

appetite. I stopped occasionally to ciy a and the reader will sup^se that firom the 

littia, wiped my eyes, and sat down again, maternal aide, theaoquisitmnwaaiMl ^^^'"''^ 

It was more than two hours before 1 laid such waa the case, but indirectly she proved 

down my knife, and not until strong symp- a very good mother to me, and that vas 

toms of suffocation played round the regions the very extraordinary way in whidi ■!» 

of my trachea, did 1 ciy out, " hold, enough." had quitted the world. Had she met vith a 

Somebody has made an epigram about the common death, she would have been worth 
vast ideas which a miser's horse must have nothing. Burke himself would not have 

had' of com. I doubt, if- andi ideaa were been able to dispose of her, but dying as sl« 

existent, whether they were at all equal to did, her ashes were the source of wealUi. The 
my astonishment at a leg of mutton. I had Led, with her remains lyinj; in the centre, 
never seen such a piece of meat before, and even the curtains of the bed, were all brou^t 

wtadaMd if il were fieah or olherwiie. After on ahoie, and locked up in an onflioDse. The 

auch reflections I naturally fidi inclined lo coioner came down in a jwstchaise and four, 
sleep; in a few minutes 1 was snoring \ipon charged to the county ; the jury was emp*- 
two chairs, cook having covered me up with nelled, my evidence was taken, surgeoott and, 

her apron to keep away the fliei. Thus waa anotheeariea attended from fiur and near to; 

1 Ihi^embadfasd upon an element netr to |p«o thai flpinJon^, and after much ««» 
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Dation, nrach arguing, and miMii diMgra^ 

ment, the verdict was brou^j^ht in that uhe 
died by the " Visitation of God." As this, 
ia othei phraseology, implies, that God 
only loMWi how the ^cd,** it was agwed to 
ti^w. eon.) and ^ave univerbol satisfaction. 
But the extraordinary circumstance wu 
mread every where, with all due ainplifica- 
tttoa, and thousands flocked to the wharfin- 
ger's yard to witness the effects of sponta- 
nmui combustion. The proprietor inamediately 
perceived that he eouM eveil himself of ttie 
psblie curienly to my advantage. A plate, 
with some Kilver and gold, was placed at the 
toot of my poor mother's flock mattrasi>, with, 
'*Forths benefit of the orphan," in capital 
tat) fkcarded above it ; and many were the 
fjiMwy, half-crowns, and even larger sums 
dropped into it by the spectators, 
iHw dniddkirad as thsy tuned away fiom thb 
swfid specimen of the effects of habitual 
iBtooDcation. For many days <ii(l the exhi- 
Ktioo continue, during whidi time I was 
iaa^Hat«d wifli cook, who emploj'ed me in 
srouring her saucepans, and any other employ- 
meat m which my slender services might be 
useful, little thiiucing at the time that my 
poor mottier was hokling her levee for my 
arlvantage. On the eleventh day the exhi- 
bition was closed, and I was summoned up 
Kairs by the proprietor, whom I flrnnd in 
coBipiny with a little gentleman in black. 
Thin was a surgeon, who had offered a sum 
of money for my mother's remainSi bed and 
cwtuni, in a lot The proprietor was willing 
b get rid of them in iO advantsgeous a man- 
ner, but did not conceive that he was justified 
utakii^this step, although for my benefit| 
iriUioiit wit eonratting me, as hrir-aUlaw. 

" Jacob," said he, this gentleman offers 
SO/., which is a great deal of money, for the 
ashes of your poor mother. Have you any 
Injection to let him have them ?" 
" What do you want 'em for ?** inquired I. 
'* I wish to keep them, and take great 
care of them,*' answered he. 

"Well," replied I, after n little consi- 
deration, " if you'll take care of the old 
Vumaa, you may have her " — and the Uar- 
pia was concluded. Sin^lar that the first 
bargaia em made in my life should be that 
of wllinjr my own mother. The proceeds of 
the exhibition and sale amounted to 47/.^ 
odd, which tiie worthy propriety of the 
%bter, after deduetiDg for a suit of clothes, 
brid up for my use. Thus ends the history 
of my mother's remains, which proved more 
*>mUe to me than ever she did when living, 
lu her career she somewhat reversed the case 
ot Semele, who was first visited in a shower 
of gold, and eventually perished in the fiery 
oahnns of the god; whereas my poor 
njoJher perished first by the same element, 
•od the shower of gold descended to her only 
M< But tliis is easily explained. Semele 



was very bvely and did Ml Mnk gin— my 
nothsr was her eompMa antithesis. 

Meinpoiittt*, 



TBM WUSCKSO CONVICT SHIP. 

Shk drives — she drives — lood the vez'd waters roar. 

And leap in foam tuw'rds the rock-bound ilwre, 

S«!*;min>; witli luud imd mocking mirth tuuvfHb 

Amid the madness of the boiling turtfe. 

The gallant ship, which tieara a freight of CllBM 

To torn to virtue* ia a distant clime. 

She dihrea— «h» drivw aaothet long, wfld asal 

She ttrikea the sands ! — A shriek of agcmy* 

Frightful and shrill, and feminine, is borne 

Along the blast, as ftroni thi- dvep uptom ! 

France heard that stifled cry ; and some there weie 

Among her sons, who Ijade the wreck'd desjiuir ; 

Base^ foniMnmp'd souls. But, bimve Henin* thou 

Dash'dst tlie salt s|>ray from thhie heroic bfow. 

As, with tliy sturdy arms, through that Itereawave 

ThoUBWamst, mmi'di-d and alone, to save 

Those, who icould not, inid those who might not, be 

Pluck'd from the wiath ut that insatiate sea. 

His M-aming voice was heard ; yet foUy, piidtb 

Or fear ntwmil'd; aiui, as Iw left tlw side 

or tha dooai*d Mn. the cry aTeUMraa. pent 

In her dark hold, iiis mnuly bosom rent ; 

Once more he turn'd ; the wav'ring chief onci^ more 

His aid rufus'd ; — he wept, and made fur shore. 

Joy to thee, Henio 1 honour to thy name ! 
Should peace uuite^ or war's wild lage iniisilMlb 
Our KallBut uatioM ; iicar oer ssciiia vov, 
** To awry Brttoo titou'tt a Imither now.'* 

Turn we to where grim Death, his altar plac'd 
On the WTeck'd ship amid the wat'ry wast«*. 
Stands by exulting. A whole hecuiuiub 
Of victims wait him, and the priests who doom 
Alike are doom'd. Alike to him must fall 
Tba bound and ftwj iMgrlni.MSiir'dofaUl 
TlMiigh safety beoiwM ftom tb^ aiQaeeBt shon^ 
And sliouts of welcome rise, no more — no mure 
Shall thfjfle light feet imprint the verdant sod- 
Never those IxMUteuus forms kneel to their Ood 
On Anstrakuia's iiearths, or life renew 
With sweet repentance^ and with UiM In vimr. 
Mistaken duty lifta his volee oa htgli, 
TiMMhMi thow ihiiddsftag ftmia dMpalr and dla! 

The convict maid of that devoted sliip. 
Fear ou her heart, and pray'r upon her lip, 
Tliiaks a whole life, iu one vast throb of paai^ 
In anguish falls, nor strives to rise ugnin. 
There, as ui>on the wave-swept deck she liM^ 
BecaUs Iter rural home^her uatn-e skies. 
And ihriekiug from her sepulclire. the deep. 
Moans for the grave where all her kindred sleep. 

Mark now Uiat beauteous female. Youth and 
(jruce, 

Unqueli'd by dread, still triumph in lier fiioe ; 
Great was the tempting, and lier crime but small* 
And tboae iriw love mbht deem it aoue at ail : 
She lov*d todee d s ti ll fondly hwes e * gn aov 
The waves uniund her — death U)*on her b r os r 
She (tees his sliuduw o'er the waters rise, 
For him she liv'd— fur him she sinu'd — rindttal 

Like a snnr'd lion th' angry ocean roars* 
Ldshiug himself to fury* rimes^ he pooia 
Uia wavea, like iMUtUug sqiwdnHMitOB tha WMdi. 
Tliat hftixit and groani. The bahrarks fell ; tha 

deck 

Sinks w ith tlie weit,'ht; the stubborn timbers yield— 
They i»urt — the breach is miuie, and from the field 
Of furious wateis rushes the road surge. 
And with crash tumultuous seems to urge 
The ouset dire witli tliieat* and shoated Ihui 
And all Uie liata, as iriiSB maa wanwtth SMtt. 
But hark! that lendlHf shriek* ymloai'd aai 

drear ! 

Tliat jj'urL'lin;,' ! That iiuful cry of feur ! 
— Tis flmshed all — alone, the storm's dread roar 
Rides on tha wave, and lieUows on tite shore. 
Where's now tlxat gallant fchip? Atoa! too well 
Along the loads* the broken timlMts teU* 
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Where now thoae fbau of bautf ? 
Aloag the liaaeliwIwrB vfaids flmeieid moui. 
A duxe4ike mwwbt yieVL How many died 
TkMogli one mn't WNkMMb and 



of a SEUaUcv. 



, tha painter, resided at KfrmalU 

green, on the Harrow-road, in a neat cottage. 
— (Jowley, the poet, was a kind's ncbolar in 
Wettnuniijter, whence, in 16SI^M«Mdiaeted 
to TrinityCSollege, Cambridy> Oi—tCoeaa^ 
street is named after Dr. Coram, who was the 
luain founder of that u«eful charity, the 
Foundling Hospital, in ite neighbooriiood, in 
the beginning of the last century: he is 
1>uried in the vault under the chapel of the 
hospital — Child's Coffee«house wa^i the re- 
tort, in 1716, of Dir. Mead, the eelabrated 
physician of his day, and other prolessional 
men of eminence. — About 17ti(), the maf^is- 
trates of Westminster had no other court- 
house but a place at the bottom of the stairs 
leading to the House of Commons to keep 
their sessions in ; this place was called'* Hell.'* 
•^In 1724, the princiiwd cofiPee-houses at the 
went end were White'n, the Cocoa Tree, the 
Smyrna, and the Briti!<h ; in the city, Garro- 
wayV Robin's^ and Jonathan's. Tiiere were 
at this time in the city two good FWneh 
eating-houses, the Ponta» and Cavcais, both 
near the Royal Exchanp^e, and much fr»- 
quented. — Dou Saltero, in J 72^, published a 
curious thyming adveftiMnient leiatiTe to hit 
eolleetion of curiosities at his roffee-house, 
Oheyu6 Walk, Chelsea ; it is dated " Chelsea 
Knackator^-,'' and in the lines he calls it 
** My Muteom Coflhe^MMue.**— Orator Henley 
neaehed his eccentric sermons in the French 
Clu^l, in Newport^raarket. — Jack Shepherd, 
the celebrated rubber, was apprenticed to one 
Owen Wood, a carpenter, in Dnuy-lane.^In 
170'i, a new i)lay-house was opened in Good- 
mauVfiekla, in the passage by the Ship 
tarnn, between Pa>scot and Chamber»-ctreets. 
-*Tbe new Tuubridgu W^ells, at Islington, 
was a fashionable resort in 1733, the Princess 
Amelia drinking the water there tor the resto- 
Mtion of her lualth.—- The criebmted Maiy- 
lebune Gardens wnio near the north end of 
Harley-street, where so late as 1808 a few 
trees remained, indicating the exact site.— > 
These are some lodgings appendant to Weel> 
minster Abbey, in DeanVyard, of so eady a 
date as 1380.— The Minced Pie-house at 
Greenwich was built by Vanbrugh ; the ludi- 
crous titfe was a witticism upon the architect 
— The globular oil lamp was first exhibited 
by its inventer, Michael Cole, at the door of 
the St. James' Coffee-house, in 1709 ; in the 

Eitent he obtained, it is mentioned as " a new 
nd of light."— St. John's Chai^l in the 
V hite Tower is one of the moat genuine 



tpecimeni lemaining of the true Sazoa 
of building.— Dr. ifadclifie, for sovae 
after his first coming to London, 8etfle<! iti 
Bow-street, Covent-gtuden. — Dr. Mead, auo- 
ther equally eminent physician, resided in 
Great Ormond-street, Queen-square, where b« 
had a gallery of pictures and antiquities, it 
was here he effected his iibraiy, which, §i 
Mb dcadi, conlaiBed upiraidi or 10,000 ve. 
lumes.— Wflberfavoe, cnreiytfain|f aawciated 
with whose name has now become matter of 
history^ resided, in 1809, in Duver-stieet— 
Bdmnmd Bnrke lived in Gerrard-etreet, StAob 
Michael Kelly for a lon^ time resided at 3fi, 
Black Lion-street. — Tlie Chevalier d'Kon, rn 
July, 1804, lived at a Mr. Giles's, in Chazlotte- 
abeet, BlacfcfrianMoadw->The])enl*aTnfen, 
near Temple Bar, was the resort of Ben 
Jonson, Shakspeare, and the wits of that day, 
and here the Apollo Club assembled ; noiil 
teiy hitely there was preserved here a copy of 
some regulations of this club, said to b« in 
the handwriting of " rare Ben." — The Literary 
Club, of which Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
and others of that day were mem Iters, held 
its sittinf^ at the Turk's Head, in Grrr.iMl- 
stieet, Boho. — Matthew Prior, the poet, was 
for many years tapster at his tmc)e*s tawiii, 
the Rummer, at Charing Cross, and used to 
bring out the pots of porter. &c. — Lonl Ro- 
Chester, to be revenged of Drydeii, on one 
occasion hired a parcel of hmvoes, nnd hsd 
the |)oet cudgelled in RosesJley. — Miltim 
lived in Jewin-street, in Artiller>'-mw, Bunhill- 
fields, and in Bartholomew-close, West Smith- 
'ftdd^Dr. Johnson Kved in the covt rinee 
named after him in Fleet-street ; he died in 
Bolt-court, near; he also lived in Castle- 
street, Cavendish-square ; he fret^iiented a 
tarnn in Bolt-court, where they show his 
seat and pipe ; and he occasional!}' dmppetl 
into the Mitre, in Mitre-court. — Garrick's 
principal town residences weiv in South- 
ampton-street. Bloomshury, and on the Ter- 
race, Adelphi, where he died. — Marble-hall. 
Vau&hall, is siipposed to have been the spot 
at which the Gunpowder Plot waa hatdied, 
as it was the residence of Gkiy Fawfcee. — On 
the Chey«i^-walk, near the site of the ancient 
Episcopal Palace of Winchester, dwelt Mell 
Chrynne and the IkKheee of Maiarine.— » 
Edward Gibbon, the historian, Cromwell (the 
first), Karl of Essex, and Nicholas West, 
Bishop of Ely, were all bom at PutuiQr.— > 
Granville Sharpe died at Sto m t o n-house, near 
I^dham in 1813. — Bishop Bonner had his 
residence, for a long time, at the Golden Lion 
Inn, Fulham. — Thomson wrote part of his 
fVinier in the Dane CoffiBO-houae, whidi be 
habitually frequented, between the Upper 
and Lower Malls, Hammersmith. — Voltaire, 
when in London, in 1728» lodged in the housa 
of Mr. Cavalier, in BiUituMquam.— ddham, 
the poet, was for some years usher of the 
charity achool at Croydon. — Lock wsided at 
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dates a letter to I«ucke, " at the Bull, Shore- 
ditch, London, September 1 6, 1 693 :" a curious 
hitter it is, coatainiug an aiiolo^ tor having 
wished Iiocko doad^De Foe, tt» ■mhor of 



Robinson Crusoe, lived in FreemanVyard, 
Comhill. — Goldsmith used to frequent the 
fSiapter Coffee-house, in St. Paul's, where he 
almtys occupied one spot, which for many 
years after was the seat of literary honour 
there. — Otway, the author of Feuice Pre- 
mned, died at the Bull Tavern, on Toweiw 
hill, it is thought from voraciousness after 
starvation, April 14, 168i5. — Chattcrton, " the 
boy who perished in his pride," was buned 
by the panth olBcers of St. Andrew^, Holbotn, 
in the parochial buiiaUground in Shoe-lane. — 
Cowley resided at Barn Elms before he went 
to Chertsey. — Boiiagbroke was born at and 
M (1751) in the old ManoNhonse at BaU 
tersea, where the air-mill stands at present ; 
one of the parlours left standing fronting the 
Thames in Mr. Hodgson's house was much 
frequented by Pope.— Cromwell resided in 
Hale-house, sometimes called Cromwell-house, 
in Bromptou. — Robert Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, dwelt at Bruce-castle, Tottenham.-- 
Queen Anne, when Princess of Denmark, re- 
sided five years at Camden-house, Ken- 
■ington ; and her ion, the Duke of Gloucester, 
ftnned n regiment of boys flieie. — Sir Robert 
Walpole Uved in a house in the Stable-yard, 
Chelsea. — In Little Chelsea, Lord Shaftesbury, 
the author of the Characteristics, had a house, 
wheve he leiided during the nttings of Fut> 
Kamant ; it is at present used as a workhouse. 
— Joe Miller (the " Joe"), who was a come- 
dian, acted in Charles Il.'siime in the theatre 
in Fortugal-sfanet, LincolnVinnMdt, now* 
china warehouse ; he is buried on the other 
side of the street, iu the open {iip-ave-yard.— 
Neil Gwynne was boru in the Coal-yard, part 
of a pnawpie leading out of Druiy-lane into 
Hollwrn. — At the Half-moon Tavern, Alders- 
gate-street, Wycheriey, D'AvenantjCongreve, 
and all the- wits of the day rewnrted. — Sergeant 
Fleet, Recorder of Loudon in the reign of 
Elizabeth, lived in Noble-street, near the 
churchyard of St. Olave, Southwark. In 
1748, Mmm established « club at a eoflfiM 
and chop-house in f vy-lane, tidieie the mem- 
bers met every Tuesday eveninjr. — The first 
night Queen Khzabeth slept iu London, after 
her aflceaaion, wae at the Cbarterhouse, being 
accompanied thither by the Lord Mayor and 
citizens. — Wild's coffee-house was oj)po.site 
the Admiralty. — Grose, the antiquary, was iu 
the hdnt of going to the King^ Anna Tavern, 
Holbom, opposite Newton-street, and here 
Jack £*mery, the comedian, was a frequent 
visitBr till his death. — Taylor, the water poet, 
liept m |Mibli6>house in PiMnusMlky, near 
Ix>ng-acre ; his sign was a mourning crown, 
he bein^ a xoyaUst ; he afterwards put up his 
ewiTiinil I— Mifc Pope, th« MtiHii Km and 



Holland, and Parsons, the comedians, used to 
assemble to spout t(^ether at the Bird-cage, 
iu Wood-street, Che^iside, and at the Horn 
Tavern. Doctocs*-eoeaniooi^-«vrf<r»rfrgrf /rmm 

C|if ^at^mt, 

A Synoittfme, — A courtier in France in 
the reign of Louis XIII., playing at picquet 
in an open gallery, observed the president 
(whoee name waa Ganaaut,) talking very 
fieely of hb nethed of playing, and ImvioK 
purposely made some trifling mistake to draw 
him still iarther, he exclaimed, " What 
stupid play, I protect I am a mere Ganitant V* 
" You are a mere fool," replied Gaussaut. 
« Tnie," rephed the other, " that waa what I 
meant." 

" Do not be inactive," says the Arab poet. 
El Waidi, " for water Mon becomes putrid 
by stagnation, and the moon, by changing, 
becomes bright and jwrfect,'* 

Poetical Barber. — The following morceau 
iidoma the shop of a barber at Becdea s 



" Shavin 

To all who has air, or beartU to croM» 
I recommenda my Sliavin Shop j 
Cheep and loxyourious I trim 
The rulTest beard of any chin ; 
I cuts the air, un the newest plSBt 
And charges littler thuu auy man.** G* R. L. 

Norfolk degrees of Comparison.'—Th^ fol- 
lowing will be familiar to most of our Nor- 
folk friends ; and they rank with those pro- 
vinciaUsms for which natives of Uut county 
aw fiequently qiusaed t 



Little 



I,cast 
Li'sscst 

Lt'Sst'li'st 

Les8e»t of all 
Littltnt 
Tiakst 
THUesk 



Lessor 
Lcs8<*nT 
Leitaeffer stiU 
LUtlar 

Tiuy Tinkr 
Titty TItttsr 

However, the 7¥/«mouse and 7Y/-wren, of 

even the natural histor)' books, show tliat 
the latter corruption of Utile ia not peculiar 
to Norfolk. G. H. L. 

Single-fen fFamer* — Die. Warner waa in 
the ahop oif A eminent stationer in the Strand, 

when some one came in and purchased a 
hundred quills, for which he paid six shil- 
lings. V^hen he was gone, the Doctor ex- 
claimed, " Oh, the luxury of the age ! six 
shillings for a hundred quills 1 why it never 
cost me sixpence for quills iu my life.'* 
*' Tliat ie very surprising, Doctor," obeerved 
the gentleman of the shop, " for your works 
are very voluminous." " I assure you," said 
the Doctor, " that I wrote my Ecclesiastical 
History f two volumea lialio, and my Dissert 
tat ion on the Common Prayer y a large folio, 
both the first and corrected copies, with one 
I : il wnn Ml old one tobne I began, 
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aodilitiioliMni Ml4WiP«iMift I Imn fin- 
ished." This ciraimgtMW0 WIS tplMd About, 

and the merits of this pen wen? tuteemed so 
highly, that a celebrated cuunteHS begged 
Uni Doctor to nake her apiuentof it; ho 
did and her ladyship had a gold case 
made, with a short history of the pen enj^raved 
upon it, and these weie placed in her cabinet 
•fenrloritieo. T. G11.L. 

Sternest TomhMtone. — Sterne lies in the 
St. Georj;e*8 burial-ground, on the Uxbridge 
Boad, where the following inscription caa» 
villi dUBeulij, be traced. W. G. 

Near to tliu Plaee 
Lyw tits Body of 
Am Revefcnd Lanreiice Stemr, A. M. 
Dyed September 16. 1768. 
Aged 63 yean. 

If a loand head, warm heart, and breast bmiMM 

UasaUy'd worth, sad sool without a stain. 

If SMntal powm eoald ever Justly dalm 

The well won tribute of immortnl fntne, 

STERNE was THE MAN who with ^ynntic stride 

Mow'd down luxuriant follies f;ir and wide. 

Yet whiit tlx* kL-t'ucHt knowUnl^e of miuikind 

Uuseal'd to him the springs that move the vdodt 

What did it boot him. ridicul'd. abus'd. 

By foob fmoltMl. and by pnidet aeeos'd ; 

In his, mild rcndi-r, view tliy future fate, 

Like him Ue8]>iso what twerv a »in tu hate. 

This monumental stone wns erected to the memory 
of tile duBwsssd Iqr two Brother Msmnib, far althouKU 
ho dtd iMt live to be a member of their society, yet 

all his iupomparable |MTforniiiucf» e\idt'ntly pro\«< 
him to have acted by Rule and Square. Tliey re- 
joice in t)ii.s op{X)rtunity of ]>er]M>tuiitiug Us 
and irn^pruachable character to after ages. 

Fojc. — Lady Holland happening one day, in 
Fok's presence^ to make a leraark on Roman 
history, which Fox knew to be erroneous, he 
asked her, with ^tuvd contempt, what she 
knew about th« Romans; and, with more 
knoiHedgo and finee of afgument, tbtn filial 
ri'verencu, proceeded to domoiwtllto her 
tnor. —Georgian Era. 

Luckjf Omen. — Tamerlane was very atten- 
tive to hieky and unlucky days; and he 
seldom put his army in motion, and never 
engaged in hattle, till the astrologers hatl 
fixed the fortunate hour: an idiot having 
thrown a breast of mutton at him, while he 
was planning the conquest of Kharezme, 
y^sometimes called the breast of the world,) he 
interpreted it before all his army as an intal- 
lible omen of his success. (There are many 
in England, who wotdd think it a very lucky 
omen to have a breast of mutton thrown at 
them.) P. T. W. 

heheHer iltfmf.— In the SOth of the 

King's reign CHenr)' II.) the city of Leicester 
was Inirut. by the King's command, the 
walls and cattle razed, aud the inhabitants 
dispersed into other dtiesi fiir their dieobe* 
dience to the King. T. Gill. 

Vmbrellas. — There is at present a lady 
imding in Taunton, who recollects the time 
when fiseie were but I10O umbiellaa to that 
town. One bekM^ged to a g^nthman i^ftwff^ td 



Noble, and fiw other was tlie property of. 
dersyman, who, on proceeding to his duties 1 

on Sunday, hmig it up in the church jxjrch, 
where it attracted the gaze, admiration, ao<i 
wonder of fiie whole eoogregatioow-^T. Gou 

Natural Law. — Among the ancients, tbm ' 
was a law, whereby children were obliged tj 
furnish necessaries to their age«l parents. 
Some authors hate eaOed this the lew ciconia. 
or the stork's law ; that bird being fami'iis 
for the care it takes of its parents when tlx; 
grow old. P. T. W. 

John if esley, — in disposition was kini 
plaeabie, and afltofionate. Ho praetiaed p 

strict economy, not with any sordid motives 
but for the purpose of administering exh n 
sively to the wants of the poor. His integrit) 
was unimpeachable ; and money would faa«e 
been of no value in his estimation, but} that 
it afforded him the means of increasing bi^ 
utility. He passed sue months in Geot]^ 
wifiiout possessing a single shilling; and 
when, as it has been surmised, IVoin his own 
accoimt of a yoimg man at Oxtonl, his in- 
come was 30L pw annum, he gave away two; 
** next year, receiving sixty, he still lived on 
twentj -eight, and gave away thirty-two ; thL- 
third year he received ninety, aud gave away 
sixty-two; the fivurth year he received oafa 
hinidml iind twenty; still he lived as befun*, 
on twenty eight, and gave away ninety-two." 

Bival Ministers. — Walpple aud Towd- 
•hend were favouiito ministers of George i. 
ThoU))^ of congenial opinions they often 
qtiaiTelled, when in office together. On ont; 
of these uccaKions, Walpole, in the presence 
of several public men, said, in answer to ssok 
remark of Townshend^s, to which he iMgcd 
his honour, " My lord, for once, there is no 
man whose sincerity I doubt so much as 
your lordship's; and I never doidit it m 
much as when you are pleased to make sudi 
strong professions." Townshend retired from 
office in disgust. When presided, several 
years afterwards, by an intimate friend, to 
reveal the reason why they had differed, after 
several attempts to evade the question, he hi 
length said, ** It is difficult to trace th*^ 
causes of a dispute between statesmen ; bat 
I will give you the history in a few words :— 
as lung as ,the firm of the house was Tova- 
shend and Walpole, the ylnost Imnooy 
prevailed ; but it no sooner beeasw Wsl^ob | 
and Townshend, than things Went WlWUgj 
and a separation ensued.** 



Owing to the cpace occupied by the first 
Engra% in^ and its aci ompanyine particulars in the 
pre«> lit sheet, the conclusion of the sketch, < utitlsA 
'* The Death;* is defered tiU our nest Number. 



Prinfc'l and published b;/ J. LIMBIRD. 143. Smsi, 
(nf-ar iSomerset House,) London; aotd by 0. 0. 
BENNIS, 55. Rue jfeuve St. Amguttm, Paritj 
CMARLSS JUOEL, FrMtforti uiiigiM Uem^ 
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THE ROYAL PAVILION, BR IGHTON. tween four miiuuets, which are of Bath stone, 

It is now about half a centuiy since George ^ ^ etntral pmnacles, which an 

tiMFomCh, «henFlrineeorWalef,paiehaMd n»ore elevated than the former. Tbm 

a villa on the north western side of the Steine^ contains the banquetmi^ room; 
and nearly in the centre of Brighton ; which north win^ is the muaic room. Ad- 
was transformed into a " Marine Pavilion," joining the latter is a emalleff baildfakg of a 
radar the •operintendeiiee of Hemy Holland, "l™ tunnounted by a dome and mi- 
Eeq., the architect of Carlton House. It con- narets, similar to those described. All the 
sisted of a circular tenij)le.like edifice, with a domes have vertical divisions, and are other- 
dome roof: attached to it were two wings, of wnamealed j and the fitontB of the wings 
two stories eaeb, with verandas; the Mmth central part are screened by projecting 
wing having been the villa purchased by the arcades of lattice work. Near the south wintr 
Prince. The centre, as well as the building a larM building of red brick, formerly the 
adjoining the north wing was surrounded by CSastle Tavern, whidi was purchased hy the 
an Ionic colonnade and entablatoie, support. Kin^j; ; and the ball room, which fonns a 
ing statues. Since the above period, however, rectangle of 80 by 40 feet, with recesses, has 
the Pavilion has progressively undergone an converted into a cliapel, as an appen- 
entire change : the altered structure has given *® palace. 

place to the buildings which now form the The opposite or western front of the Pa- 
Royal Palace; and which have been erected viHon, is nearly similar to the garden-front ; 
from the designs of John Nash, Ksq. With has a centre projecting rather more, with 
the exception ofthe minarets, nearly the whole * nea* square portico, supported by pUlars. 
of the edifice is of brick stuccoed. This side contains the vestibule, hall, Chinese 

In its external architecture, the Pavilion palleT' '^^^ various drawing, leading, break- 

assumes the characteristics of the Oriental and other rooms, 

style, and domes, and cones, and minarets. The entrance gates are north and soafli. 

spring from its roofs to a con^erable height The southern entrance was erected m 18.31, 

Its pretensions to Orientalism are, however, ^nd oiHjns into Castle-square and East-street, 

set aside by Mr. Daniell, a very 'competent i* divided by minarets into three divisions, 

aoihorHy, wlio observes that "if the arditiect ce'^t'® a handsome aiehw^ ; but 

aimed at an imitation ofOriental architecture, ^^^^ »a'"y frittered ;n appearance, 

it is to be lamente<l that he tnisted so impli- The northern entrance, finished in 18;i2, 

citly to conjecture, for there is not a feature, represented in the annexed page, is, com- 

great or small, which at all accords with tin psn^vely, of faultless proportions. It is 

purity, grandeoTy and magnificence, that cha. crowned with a dome in the style of the cen- 

racterire the penuine Oriental style."* ^ oa» of the Pavilion, and rises from 

The principal front of the PaviUon is to » having at each angle a substantial 

flie east, hut the main entrance is westward, hinet crowned with a smaller dome : the 

The former, usually termed the garden-front, ^»»g« finished with light fluted mina- 

and facing the Steine, is represented in the ^ts. The form of the arch, with the hon 

annexed page. It consists, in effect, of three crown at its point, is graceful and 

pavilions, connected by two ranges of boild- piecing, and throughout the stmcture the 

ing. The central part projects semicircubrly, embellishments in a chaste style. We have 

and is surmounted by a vast dome, presentini^ not seen this entrance since its completion ; 

the appearance of an inverted balloon par- ^nt, fiom OUT recollection of tiie dwarfish 

tially filled, and tapering upwaids into a high character of the Pavilion front, we fear the 

pinnacle: its exlrtme heif^ht bein^ l.'^O feet: northern entrance is disprof"^ " 



on each side is a lofty minaret. This part in- >"gortant to the inain building, 

closes the rotunda, or saloon, the longest Before the erection of these entrances, there 

Aameter of which is about 66 foot On the park-like gates to the grounds of 

north and south, the saloon opens into apart- ^he Pavilion. The late King projected more 

ments measuring about 50 feet in length, and suita ble entrances, which, from vanous causes, 

20 feet in breadth ; their exterior projecting never esecuted. 

in two bows on each side, crowned by domes The interior of the Pavilion is a snecessicn 

of similar shape, but smaller dimensions, almost indescribable magnificence; but, 

to that in the centre. These unite with the «^ elj^borate illustrative work on 

wings, which are of a square form, and are ^ Mr, Nash, the architect, w« 

each surmounted by a lofly cone, lisinff be- ™*y> early opportunity, introduce the 

. _. , „ J « . « . ... reader to this region of splendour. Mean- 

• Picturesque Voyage round Great Bntaiu, vol. vii. cheerfully acknowltidire our nrea«»nk 

p. fiOk We quote Mr. DuikU as a caanneteiit antho. Vj. ® ^, cneeriuny acKBOWieogeoiu: present 



itty, sines be Ims mMed twelve ymss to the East i obligation for the originals of the subjoined 

■nd Ua taute and jad^nnent in Oriental spencry and views to the handsome volume descriptive of 

5"''!.^*."x'^ ^rTnV^'l °- tl^e Coast 0*" Sussex, recentiy published by 

derable exU'Ut ,m<l splonduur. lU- has likowiM' jnst t t\ t% h» a i « i i- j i_ ' 

lUuitiated an Orientai Annmi, which is to grace tlie ^' '^"^t *nd dedicated, by pet- 

lirtaor<lieenautiH{y«s«* floission, to th« King and Qusea.** 
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AOXLA. 

A BniCATR and snow-white ro<ii>. 
Whose first, pnU*, tender leaves incloM 

With morning's dew be«trowu— 
A star upon tlie dark blue sky. 
Era twQight dies, when night ti lugh* 

FUe. tntnqnil, and atoM. 

Thve are most beautiful, ami yet 
TkMrkiudle sad, and soft legret 

wtthia the gater^a iMMrt i 
B^pat. that thlosa ao pure, and (hir, 
ShottM anght nkm to sadness wear. 

Less Mautiful^fWt. 

Uke these (kirthiufa. sweet maiden, tho« 
Haal an thy pladd ehaak, and hranr, 

A tranquil sadness thrown ! 
And thy pure downcast eyes appear. 
To bear fall oft the pitying tear. 

For evils not thine own. 

Thy form of i?race, thy pensive eye. 
Thy smiles, most sweet setfnity, 

Would love, and reverence win. 
Did not surpassing loveliness 
Of life, in word, and deed enraaa 

Bern pure thy heatt witnin. 

Nofo&sinn e'er lu frowns has wrouglit 
Thy brow, nor on thy cheek a thou;;ht( 

Ere ^led the blush of ihamas 
Vat h»» the sting of fell remorse 
Thmit Id thy gentie heart Its finea 

Of bitter, maddening blomal 

Ook poM and hamnr, oa tby way, 
A star, witfi ntiia, wnigiiant ray 

Of bright uncloudtS worth : 
The richest gifts of heaven are thlue; 
Thy mental f/i-accs calmly shine 

Too gooOf too pure, for earth ! 

BeyoDd tlia atar-hespaugled sldeat 
Whose glow so ofl attracts thina ayaa 

In even's trancjuil time. 
Soon, soon thy heritage must be, 
WkavB Idndioa aogels watch foe tliaa 

T» ihaie tiwir Joya attblfnm. 



N. 



BREVITIES. 

Pruobrx is often the mantle chosen to coi|p> 
call tnnmphwt inee. Wliem imraid m- 
owne prevails, there will lUmyi be a cones- 
ponding absurdity in affecting genuine viitue. 

Many look rather to outward appearance 
than domestic quietude : we often demolish 
At snb i twce by too serupubusly polishing 
the extoMc* 

Never pronounce a man to be a wilful 
niggard until you have »een the contents of 
lus parse. The distribution should be in 
•MMaaee with lh« tteeipti. 

iittee will for a time conceal the most 
glaring errors. Si^esficial sdonmieati are 

rarely tangible. 

If industry will banish |>overty, no man 
dmiild eomplaiii <^ adverse ftiigtimstancea. 

Gratitude ia the most dignified VBhiiii fon 
Cia lansh on youi^ beneiaeton. 

If mankind are unhappy, it is of little 
coQsequence what occasions the disquietude. 
JKmI and imagtnary evils aie Bynonymgoi. 

aeal will alwi^ ioeolcate modantioii 
without dGnunialiiiis a eooapiaioaa intie- 

pidity. 

R 2 



When m man btgina fo kwe money for 
mouKjf^ aalce, and not for what it will pro- 
cure, it is no Innp^er a desire for indspeadencei 

but the provision of avarice. 

It is impossible to ascertain how far virtue 
will predoninafe until opposed by temptation. 

The ioflietion of an undeserved punish- 
ment is not more distressing, than to escape 
the pain and brave the rancour of conscious 
guilt. 

We never feel so eonsciou of our virtue 
aa when we are suffering under a ftlae aecu* 

sat! on. 

Such is the prejudice of taste, that the 
affections are often devoted even before we 
see the ftvonied object, when the intimacy ia 
frequently insuffieient to lay aaide an unile- 

finable antipathy. 

None are more apparently valiant than the 
coward when freed from danger. What is 
lost in reality finds a snppfy in assumption. 

A man to be happy must be friends with 

himself. 

Such is the superstructure of vanity that 
turret after turret is added to adorn the stu- 
pendona Ikbrie, till at last flie fiiundation 
totters beneath its gaudy superfluities. 

Nothing incieases the loveof lile ao mudi 

as living v-e//. 

Cruelty will never inculcate a voltmtary 



To laufdi aft roguery nakea the action 
doubly diahoiwat. 

To determine on a point is half a conquest. 
fl^y combe. W. H. 

Spirit 9l 9tifcobfi]p. 



waw VATBNT FBOCBSa VOB omsRATiwa 

HEAT. 

[Our thanks are due to " A Constant Reader," 
who has forwarded to us an outline of Mr. 
J. O. N. Rutter's New Process for Gene- 
rating Heat. He states that he has seen the 
patent in operation, and nothing can be more 
beautiful in its effects. From a stream of 
tar and of water, each hardly thicker than a 
common packthread, an intense heat is pro> 
duced, quite sufficient for the makinp^ of gas, 
or for the working of % steam-engine ; an<l 
during a fintnight that our CorKspondent 
saw it at work, there waa no appearance 
of smoke fiom the chimney, altlUMigh the 
works were in full operation.] 

It was during the winter of I83SI-3, whilst 
occupied in the management of the gas>works 
at Lymington in Hampshire, recently erected 
there by Messrs. John Barlow and Co., that 
the patentee had an opportunity of maldDg 
daily observations on the process of heat in 
thus briefly described. Aa is the practice la 
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most of the coal gas-works in the kin^om, The heat generated the eombuslioil of 

the tar made on the station, Ibr which a tar and water, although much more iateme 

ready sale could not be found, was consumed, than that arising from ordinary fuel, may 

in conjimction with coal or coke, as fuel, nevertheless be regulated at pleasure. It is, 

Experience taught him that, whilst on the moreover, uniibma in iti abets,r-A point 

one hand it was a measure of economy thus which can only be appeBciatod by the piie> 

tu get rid of an article, the accumulation of tical ^^as-maker. 

which might prove both ofi&nsive and dan- Let it not be infered that the exalted tem- 

nious, yet, on Am ofhcTf its employment as perature exhibited in fliis proeets depends 

mel, by the means hitherto adopted, was a simply on the entins combustion of the tar. 

most wasteful process ; since two-thirds, and Water, by its decomposition, affoniing mate- 
in many cases three-fourths, of the tar sent rials whose heating properties are incoa* 
into the fucnaee, was evidentiy not cfmsnmed; eeivably move enei|{etie than dia mdinaiy 
Reasoning on the results of various eipen> kinds of fuel, and its elementa eombining 
ments, and assured by them that the imper- reatlily with carbon, it is easy to comprehend 
feet combustion of so iuflammable a body as how these materials mutually aid each other, 
coal tar was entirely due to an execM of car- The quantity or intensity of heat g enawte i 
bon, it occurred to him, that since water by by a comparatively small quantity of fud, if 
its decomposition, yields hydrogen and oxy- due, therefore, to the presence of water, 
geu, that fluid, if decom^H)se<l in contact with Another condition of the process should 
we tar, wouM render ite combustion com- not be overlooked. It hat already been hinted 
plete. that oxj'gen constitutes only oue-fiflh of the 

The first experiment was successftil. By air admitted to a furnace, the remaining four- 
delivering lutu a luraace ui wluch was a clear fifths taking no part in the ignition of the 
five made with cool or coke, coid tar in a very fud. Intheproceae hwe deeenbed, osygen, 
fine stream, accompanied by an e(|ual quantity instead of being admitted in any great <[uan- 
of water, it was found that the whole of the tity from without, is generated within the 
tar might be decom^Msed. furnace ; and instead of its being accompanied 

From the experiments and observations of by azote, which letarda comlmstion and ex- 

the patentee, and from the communications tinguishes flame, it is accompanied by hy- 

made to him by others un whose testimony drogen, one of the most inflammable of the 

he can rely, he believes that, under the old gases. 

OTStem of burning tar as fud, from forty to The importance of this process in gaa opa> 

fifty gallons may be assumed as a iniiiiiiium rations has been first mentioned, bt cimse to 
supply for one furnace during twenty-four that department of science it owes its ungin, 
hours. In some cases the consumption, or and, up to the present time, the greater part 
rather the waste, has been at the rate of of the proob illustrative of its utility. Than 
nventy gallons dining the same time. By a is, perhaps, no purpose for which lieat is re- 
Mlies of comparative experiments, it has been quired in an inclosed furnace to which this 
demonstrated that from eijf^t to twelve (j;al- process is not ap^icaUe. Steam-engines, 
Ions of tar, in conjunction with water, (varymg whether stationary <nr locomotive breweries, 
in their resjMfctive proportions according to distilleries, glass-houses, the caboi>se of the 
circumstances,) are buihcient for twenty-four merchaut«hip, and the galley of the man-of- 
hours ; the latter quantity enabling the re- war> are ftmNiiable situations for ite employ- 
torts to be worked at ium hours* charges. ment. The absence of smoke, abo, gives to 
At Lymington thf patentee has made, it additional importance in cases where the 
during successive wei ks, with one twenty- two ordinary process is considered a nuisance, 
inch York D retort, 3,800 cubic feet of gas Time and experience wiU doubtless unfidd 
firom eight bushels of Newcastle coal (eighty many valuable suggestions. All the patenlief^ 
]>ounds |>er bushel.) in twenty hqurs ; which experiments have been conducletl in furnaces 
is at the rate of U,3U0 feet per ton, and 1 7>10() of the ordinary description. In the coustruc- 
feet per chaklron. A greater quantity of gas tion of furnaces much yet remains to be dene, 
obtained from a given quantity of coal, as In the place of such a widely-extended stra- 
compared with the usual products in gas esta- turn of fuel as is now requiied under steam* 
blishments, is not the only advantage couse- boilers, &c., a surface just sufficient to effixt 
quent on these workings. The gas made the decomposition of the materiab will- sn- 
under these circumstances is of superior den- swer every purpose. 

sity. In many instances its specific gravity A condition peculiar to a furnace for heating 

has averaged -^oO. At Salisbury nearly si- gas-retorts is the great extent of heated sur- 

milar results have been obtained. With thltee nee to which the fud is exposed. Under 

twelve-inch D rt.toits, 7,800 feet of gas have such circumstances, it is found that tar, bottt 

been made from eighteen bushels of New- mineral and vegetable, will take considerably 

castle coal in twenty^our hours; averaging more than its bulk of water in its tombustion. 

M,184 feet per ton, and 16,000 fiiet per In a furnace over which is set a boiled, the 

chaldron. ' only decomposing sur&oe is that fomled by 
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sides of the furnace and the fuel on the. 
I^te-bara. The nlative propoctions of the . 
luflammable body, and of water, necessary in 
such cases, vaiy materially. In three experi- 
ments on boara the " Glasgow" steam-packet, 
it was found that about equal quantitiet of 
tar and water were consume<l. The sides of 
the furnaces in that vessel form a part of the 
boiler, consequently their temperature never 
excet>ds that uf the cootainod water. 

To estimate with accuracy the relative 
heating properties of the materials applicable 
to Hub process, — which comprise bituminous, 
uletgiiKms, resinous, wazy, and fatty sub- 
stances, in a fluid state, — as compared with 
coal and coke of various kinds, and other 
fud, will require an extensive series of expe* 
liments. It is earnestly desiicd that prac- 
tical men will make known to the patentee, 
from time to time, the results of their obser- 
fttions. That kind of information will en- 
hance the value of tlu- process by rendering 
its conditions better understood. With every 
desire to be on the sate side, he does not hesi- 
tite to affirm that, if the process be properly 
conducted, fifioeo pounds of coal tar (weighing 
about eleven pounds per {gallon), or the same 
auaotity of Stockholm tar, with rather more 
ttsa an equal bulk of water and tweuty-five 
pounds of Newcastle coke, will be found equal 
to 120 pounds of Newcastle coal. 
^The cost of the process, as compared with 
wst ordinarily employed, must necessarily 
depend on the relative coet of material. In 
situations where coal, or other solid fuel, is 
plentifid and cheap, it is but reasonable to 
ttpeet that the old system will be perpetuated. 
«ot so where ftiel is searee or dear. 

There are situations in which the relative 
cost of materials does not constitute the only 
CHSideratimi. For steam naingatira, and 
especially in long voyages, fuel is not simply 
a question of cost, but of stowage. The period 
•ems now fast approaching, when commu- 
vcalions by ateam may be established with 
every put of tiie globe. 



tax HUNCHBACK OP NOTUB DA.UK. 

[SoHBWuAT more than two years have elapsed 
nncewe first noticed this celebrated romance 
of Victor Hugo, then in the fifth edition, and 
Jjwt in the zenith of popularity in Paris. 
Iwring the above period, its merits have 
been weighed in neariy every critical balance 
in this country, yet, not until within these 
few months has anv publisher thoiu^ht the 
tendstioii of the Hunehbaek a safo card. 
Wow, as if to make up for lost time, we lunw 
two translations, of which that before us, 
iadudeU in the Standard Novels, is published 
It one-lbuith of the nriee of ila compeer. 
Ibis work ia imnwmlly aUoved, by the 



French critics, to be the best of Victor Hugo's 
works, and in England, it has been m3ad 
with the most successful romances by the 

author of Waverley. This is praise to " the 
top of the tree," but it is scarcely charac- 
teristie of flie merits of The fhmehMt: it 
does not bespeak the highly wrought and 
poetic vigour of the descriptive scenes, the 
author's familiarity with the time of which 
he writes, or 0ie graphic tfmiiewbhmen of 
the scenes of action. The idea is taken fiom 
the GitaniUa of Cervantes, and aims at 
showing the omnipotence of love. The heroinej 
La Esmeralda, a Bohemian gipsey, by turns 
ensnares the truckling priest ; bewitches the 
poor poet with a fine frenzy; soothes the 
savage Quasimodo — the dumb, one-eyed bell- 
ringer of Notre Dame ; while La H^eialda 
is herself hopelessly attached to a hair-brained 
captain of the guard, whose only love is self- 
love. The scenes of these amuurii are iu 
fifty-four flittering chapters, all of which aie 
not, however, occupied by action. Some of 
them are, perhaps, the finest specimens of 
novt:l scene-painting ever read. They have 
the freshness of yesterday, but portmy rea- 
lities three centuries and a half since, and 
are so many slides in the magic lantern of 
Paris in 1482, or in the time of Louis XI. 
Of this portion of the work we will endeavour 
to afford the reader some glance by a few 
flying extracts. The first scene is a notorious 
lesoi^ whitiier Gringoire, an unsuccessful 
poe^ has been driven by three begging 
impostors. This exlxaoidinaiy plaM ia 
named] 

The Ontr dee Mhitetee. 

" Where am I ?" cried the affrighted poet 

" In the Cour des Miracles," replied • 
fourth spectre, who had Joined them. 

Miracles, upon my soul !** v^oined Grin- 
goire, " for here a» blind who see, and lame 
who run." 

A sinister laugh was their only answer. 

The poor poet east his eyes around him. 
lie was actually in that dreaded Cour des 
Miracles, into which no honest man had ever 
penetrated at such an hour, a magic circle, 
in which the officers of the Chfttelet and the 
sergeants of the provost, who ventured within 
it, were disposed of in a trice; the haunt of 
thieves ; a hideous wen on the face of Paris; 
a sewer disgorging every morning and re- 
ceiving every night that fetid torrent of vicOy 
mendicity, and roguery, which always over> 
flows the streets of great capitals; a mon- 
strous hive, to which all the drones of the 
social order retired at night with their booty; 
the hospital of imposture, where the gipsy, 
the unfrocked monk, the ruined scholar, the 
blackgnards of all nations, Spaniards, Ita- 
lians, Germans, of all religions, Jews, Chris- 
tianS| Mahometans, idolaters, covered with 
painted wounds, beggars by day, transmo- 
grified themselves uto banditti at night; 
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mmense iobing>TOOin, in short, whither all 
tfie acton of that (elnrnal comedy which 
theft, ifTOstitution, and mittderare jxirfonning 
in the streets of Paris, reaoKted at that peiiod 
to dress and to undress. 

It waa » apacioua aiea, irregular, and iU* 
paved, like all the open places of Paris in 
those days. Fires, around which swarmed 
strange-looking groups, were blazing here 
and ueie. AU waa Iniatte) eonfiiiion, up- 
foar. Coane lani^itei^ fhe oying of children, 
the voices of women, were intenningled. The 
hands and heads of this multitude, black 
Upon a luminous ground, were making a 
thousand antic gestures. A dog which 
looked like a man, or a man who looked like 
a dog, might be seen from time to time 
passing over the place on which trembled die 
reflection of the fires, interspersed with broad, 
ill-defined shadows. The limits between 
races and species seemed to be doue away 
with in this city, as in a pandemonium. Iftm, 
women, brutes, agi', sox, health, disease, all 
seemed to be in common amonj^ these people. 
They werii jumbled, huddled together, laid 
upon one another; each there paitook of 
everything. 

The faint and flickering light of the fires 
enabled Gringoire to distinguish, in spite of 
his agitation, all round the immense plaee a 
hideous circumference of old houses, the 
decayed, worm-eaten, ruinous fronts of which, 
each perforated by one or two small lighted 
windows, appeared to him in the da» like 
enormous heads ut' old hags ranged in a 
circle, watching the witches' sabbath rites 
and winking their eyes. It was like a new 
worid, unknown, unheard o( delbtmed, deep- 
ing, crawling, fantastic. 

Gringoire — more and more terrified ; held 
hf the tinea mendicanta as by Utaw vices ; 
deafened bj a crowd of other faces bleating 
and barking around him — the unlucky Grin- 
goire strove to rally his presence of nxind, and 
to lecollect whether it waa Saturday or not. 
But his efforts were vain : the thread of his 
memory and of his thoughts was broken, 
and, doubting eveijihing, floating between 
what he saw ud wliat he Mt, he aaked him- 
self tins puzzlingr question : — " If I am, can 
this be ? if this is, can I be ?" 

At this moment a distinct shout arose from 
amidst tiie bossing crowd by whidi he waa 
surrounded : — " Lead him to the Ungl lead 
him to the king !" 

" Holy Virgin I" muttered Gringoire — 

the kmg of this place why, he can be 
nothing but a ^oat." 

" To the king I to the kingl" repeated 
every voice. 

He was hurried away. The rabUe rashed 
to lay hands on him, but the three mendi- 
cants held him last in their gripe, tearing 
htm away from the others, and bawling, " He 
isounl^ The poet*b doublet, previously in 



wretched plight, was utterly ruined in this 
stniggle. 

While crossing the horribteTlac^ the ver- 
tigo which had confused his senses was dis* 
pelled. He had taken but a few steps before 
a conviction of the reality fladied upon hna. 
He began to become used to tile atmosphere 
of the place. At the first moment there had 
risen from his poetic brain, and, perhaps, to 
speak quite simpty and prosaicidly, from hia 
empty stomach, a fume, a vapour, which, 
spreading itself between objects and him, 
had permitted him to catch a glimpse of 
them oaky in the distorting haseofthenislit- 
mare, in that darkness of dreams^ wmch 
shows all outlines as shaking, all forms as 
grinning, all objects as heaped together in 
preposterous groups, dilsting things into 
chimeras, and men into phantoms. By de* 
grees this hallucination gave place to views 
less wild and less exaggerating. Reality 
burst upon him, poininffBis eyes, treading 
upon his toes, and demolishing piecemeal the 
whole frightful poesy by which he had at 
first fancied himself to be surrounded. He 
could not help pereeiving that he was not 
walking in the Styx, but in the mud ; that 
he was not elbowed by demons, but by 
robbers; that his soul was not iu danger, 
but merely his lifts, because he lacked that 
excellent mediator between the ruffian and 
the honest roan — ^the purse. In short, upon 
examining the scene more closely and more 
wMy he fidl from tiie witches' sabbath down 
to the tavern. The Cour des Miracles was 
in fact nothing but a tavern, but a tavern for 
ruffians, quite as much stained with blood 
as with wine. 

The sight which presented itself when his 
ragged escort had at len^h brought him to 
the place of his destination, waa not calcn* 
lated to cany him back to poetey, were it 
even the poetry of hell. It was more than 
ever the presaic and brutal reality of the 
tavein. If our history did not pertain to tiie 
fifteenth century, we should say that Grin- 
goire had descended from Mirhnel Angetoto 
CaUot. 

Araund a great fire whidi burned upon a 
large circular hearth, and the flames of which 
rose among the red-hot bars of a trevet unoc- 
cupied at the moment, sundry crazy tables 
were placed here and there at landlom ; ftr 
the waiter had not deigned to study geome- 
trical symmetry in their arrangement, .or to 
take care at least that they should not inter- 
sect each other at too unusual angles. On 
these tables shone pots flowing with wine 
and beer, and round these pots were grouped 
a great many jolly faces, empurpled by the 
fire and by drink. Hen a man, witii huge 
I)aunch and jovial phiz, was whistling the 
while he took off' the banda<^es from a false 
wound, and removed the wrappers from a 
sound and vigorous knea^ whka hid been 
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swathed ever since morning in a dozen Uga- elegance of her shape. Her complexion was 

tunes. At the back of him was a shrivelled dan, but it was eaqr to divine uat by day- 

wvetch, preparing with suet and bullock's light her skin must have the beautiful golden 

blood his black pudding for the ensuing day. tint of the Roman and Andalusian women. 

Two tables off, a sharper, in the complete Her small foot tuu was Andalusian. She 

dfeaaof a pilgrim, was twanging a stave of a danced, whided, tunied round, on an old 

religious hymn. In another place a young Persian carpet, carelessly spread on the pava* 

rogue was taking a lesson in epilepsy from ment ; and every time her radiant face passed 

an old cadger, who was also teachmg him before you as she turned, her large black 

the art of foaming at the mouth by chewing eyes flashed ligfatntnff. 

a bit of soap. By tlie side of these a drop- Gringoire ventured upon a delicate quen* 

sical man was riddling himself of his piotu- tion. " Then you will not have me for youf 

berance, while four or five canters of the husband said he. 

other sex were quamdling about a child th*^ The damsel lodlEed at him kilentiy fiv * 

had stolen in the course of the evening. Cir- moment, and replied " No." 

cumstances these, which, two centuries later, " For your lover?" asked Gringoire. 

** appeared so ridicidous to the court," as She pouted her lip, and again replied 

Sauval tells us, " that they furnished paslima "No.** 

for the king, and were introduced into a royal " For your friend?" continued Gringoiie. 

ballet, called ' Night,' divided into four parts. She again fixed her eyes stedfastly upon 

and iMsrfbnned upon the stage of the Petit- him. " Perhaps," said she, after a moment's 

Bourbon."— ^ Never,** adds a spectator of reflection. 

this performance, " were the sudden meta- This perhaps, so dear to philosophers, 

moiphoses of the Cour des Miracles more emboldened Gringoire. " Do you know 

Bueeessfully represented.** what friendship is ?'* he inquired. 

From every quarter buist forth the coarse " Yes," replied the Egyptian ; " it is to be 

laugh and the obscene song. Each did just as brother and sister, two souls which touch 

as he pleased, swearing and descanting, with- each other without uniting, like two fingers 

out tistmung to his neighbour. The pots of the same hand.** 

jingled, quarrels arose, and broken mugs " And love ?" proceeded Gringoire. 

occasioned a destruction of rags. " Oh ! love !" said she, and her voice 

A lara;e dog was seated on his rump, look- trembled, and her eye s^kled. " It is to 

ing at the fire. Toung children were present be two and yet but one — it is a nan and a 

at these orgies. The stolen boy was crying woman blending into an angel— 4t is heaven 

bitterly. Another, a stout fellow about four itself." 

Years old, was sitting on a high bench, dang. The street^dancer, as she uttered these 

nng his legs at the table, whidt reached up words, appeared invested with a beauty whidi 

to his chin, and saying not a word. A third powerfiilly stmck Gringoire, and seemed in 

was gravely spreading with his finger the perfect unison with the almost oriental exag- 

melted tallow which ran from a candle upon geration of her language. A faint smUe 

tile table. The last, a litOe uidiin, crouch* played upon her poie and rosy lips ; her 

ing in the dirt, was afanost lost in a kettle, bright and serene brow was now and then 

whii h he was scraping with a tile, and from clouded for a moment, according to the turn 

which he was extracting sounds that would of her thoughts, as a mirror is by the breath ; 

have ttrown Stiadivarius into a swoon. and fkom her kmg, ^fl^ downcast eyelasheB 

Near the fire stood a hogshead, and ufxtn emanated a sort of ineffable hght, which 

this boghead was seated a mendicant. This imj)arte<i to her profile that ideal suavity 

was the king upon his throne. The three which Raphael subsequently found at the 

vagabonds who held Gringoiro led him before mystic point of intenwdion 6t virginity, na* 

the hogshead, and for a moment the whole ternity, and divinity. 

motley assemblage was silent, excepting the Gringoire nevertheless proceeded. " And 

kettle inhabited by the boy. Gringoire durst what shoidd one be," said he, to please 

not breathe or raise his eye». yon ?** 

[The poet narrowly escapes hanging, and " A man." 

by the interference of La Esmeralda, is " What am I, then ?" 

adjudged by the king to be her husband A man has a helmet on his head, a 

fat four years. His first transports are thns sword in his fist, and guld spurs at his heels.*' 

exquisitely described.] " So then," rejoined Gringoire, " without 

Whether this young female was a human a horse one cannot be a man. Do you love 

being, or a fairy, or an angel, Griugoiiv, seep- any one ?" 

tical philosopher and satirieal poet as he She remained pensive for a moment, and 

was, could not at the first moment decide, then said with a peculiar kind of( 



so completely was he fascinated by the daz- I shall soon know that. 
tUng vision. She vras not tall, thouj^ she " Why not to-night ?" replied the poet 
efpemd to be ao fiooi the elmdemeii and tendeily. '<* Why notme?" 
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She eyed him with a seriwis louk. " Never 
can I luve any man but uue who is able to 
protect me.'' 

Gringoire blushed, and made sure that 
this stroke was aimed at him. It was evident 
that the girl was alluding to the little assist- 
ance he had afforded her in the critical sitiia- 
tion in which she had found herself two 
hours before. At the recollection of this 
circumstance, which his own subsequent 
adventures had banished from his mind, he 

struck his furelu-ad. 

« * * * • 

(To be continued.^ 
ANCISNT AND MODERN LONDON. 

Historical facts tend to prove, that our 
cities, and even London, originally consisted of 
wooden or wood-framed houses plastered ; and 
this fashion of building continued long aHer 
the Romans had intro<iuced into Britain the 
nse of stone, " such cement as we cannot 
now equal,'* and the use of bricks. The 
imcertain tenure of all property in times ante- 
rior to the Norman Conquest probably discou- 
raged the citizens from erecting substantial 
mansions; though, after London increased, 
and property became secure, the houses were 
certainly flight and combustible ; and hence 
the devastating tires which are recorded be- 
tween the time of William the Conqueror 
and the year 1 666. Stone, it may be pre- 
sumed, was almost exclusively use<l for palaces 
and the mansions of the richest citizens. 
Long aAer bricks were made, the mass of 



the people did not use them in building. 
Malcolm says : " the affluent used them both 
in London and in the country ; but the ud> 
happy public, fascinated with their wood and 
plaster, at last saw one fatal flame destroy all 
their frail tenements at one blow. The year 
1666 expelled woo<len buildings from oiir 
metropolis ; and from that year brick reigned 
with undiminished sway, has crept beyond 
all reasonable limits, and even aspired to 
compose churches and chapels." 

The Great Fire spared but, comparatively, 
few of these wood and plaster fronted houiea. 
Yet some remained till the present centuiy. 
The most celebrated oi these relics is probably 
the house, once the residence of Sir Paiu 
Pindar, in Bishopsgate-street, which preseirei 
to this day a few of its original florid enrich- 
ments. Within a few houses of Sir Paul's 
dwelling, we remember a mansion with a 
very extensive frontage of bay windows, the 
lower portion being covered with fanciful 
plaster- work, and the upper filled with small 
diamond-shape<l casements; all which have 
been displaced by a modem stuccoed front 
The old White Hart Tavern, figured in the 
fifteenth volume of our Miscellany, has disap- 
peared within these four years, from the same 
vicinity ; but Crosby Hall, of the same period 
as was the White Hart, has a nobler claim 
to the veneration of the present age, and is 
now in course of restoration. Another inte- 
resting specimen of olden domestic archi- 
tecture was lately removed from High-street, 
South w ark, and has been represented in voL 
xvii. of our Journal. 

Malcolm, by way of an illustrative contrast, 




Built about 1550. 



(OoswcU-stree*, London.^ 



Built about 1800. 
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and Customs of London, the subjoined view 
of two old houses, which had been erected 
in or before the leign of £litabeth, and were 
ttamdinji^ in CkNnre&etieet in the year 1807. 
Next adjoining was a dwelling-house, built 
in the year 1800, and this juxtaposition 
shows the difference in London architecture 
IB about S0O yean ; or, Maleobn quaintly 
ciDl it, " ancient inconvenience contrasted 
with modem convenience." The common 
character of the Elizabethan houses, we may 
ebwvei waa pirqfeeHngy or one story hanging 
eier another ; small casemented windows, or 
holes in the wall ; and, in some instances, as 
in the cut, these crazy, old buildings assumed 
sn sati>poipoiidicidaiity which wvuld stagger 
the prim propriety of architecture in our 
times. In tlie engraving too, the three 
stories of the new house are but equal in 
befght to the four stories of the old dwellings : 
tiie rooms in the latter must have been incon- 
veniently low, and remind us of a passage in 
Sir William DavenanCs picture of aaci«it 
LMtdon, wheroa he aays : "the roofs (ceil- 
ings) of your houses are so low, that I pns 
sume your ancestors were very mannerly, and 
itood beie to their vrives, for I eannotdiscem 
huw they could wear theirhigh-crowned hats.** 
Malcolm's conclusion to the letter-press 
accompanying his print is : " Heaven be 
praised, old fiipdon ig«r# humi. Good reader, 
tam te the viewa« in order to see what it has 
be«n ; observe those hovels convulsed ; ima- 
gine the chambers within them, and wonder 
vlw tiie plague, the leprosy, and the sweating 
sickness raged. Turn then to the print (also) 
illustrative of our present dwellingiy and be 
happy." 

INSTINCT OF BEES. 

hittie middle of tiie last centuiy there waa 

an Englishman, named Wildman, who ex- 
cittid great curiosity by the possession of a 
Mcret, through the means of which he entici*d 
bees to follow him, and to settle on his penon 
without stinging him. (He also wrote a 
curious treatise on them.) A similar cir- 
camstance is related in Francis Brue's voyage 
IsAIHeain 1096; in which mention is made 
of a man who was constantly surroimded by 
a iwann of these insects, and who had thence 
Mm4 the title of King of the bees.** 

J. R. a 

SKA MON8TKR, — MAD WOLVES. 

A aicBKT letter from Burgos, inserted in the 
iUrii'Gmxeiie, Mm tbit near Laredo a 
luoine nMUMlef had been cast on shore. It 

liafl the appearance of a sea-hog, with a tail 
^ le^ in the shape of fins. It was four 
m length, extremelv corpulent, sod 
without scales. The back resembled the 
lieel of a boat Jt weighed 3fi am»bii% or 



fi75lba., and was ouild, to nahe oil» fiv 140 
rials. The same letter stalea that in the 

neij^hbourhood of Reg^osa a number of mad 
wolves had made their appearance, which had 
bitten persona aa well as eattle. In conao- 

quence of the bite of one of thet»e animals, a 
youth, a^d 26, had been attacked with 
hydrophobia, aud of the same disorder a 
number of homed cattle had died. 



POTATOES. 

The following simple method of preserving 
potatoes has recently been discovered by acci- 
dent A penon at Annabel]^ had a quantity 
of chareoai in his cellar, which he removed 
for the purpose of depositing a large heap of 
potatoes in its place, but omitted to sweep 
up the duet at the boMom. At the end 01 
the springt when they generally begin to 
sprout, he found that not one of these pota- 
toes had germinated, and that being dressed, 
they had retained all their original laionr* 



I.ONQEVITY OK THE SWAN. 

A MAi.B swan, concluded to have been 200 
years old, died lately at Rosemount. He was 
nought to Dunn when the late John EtskinOi 
Esq , was in infancy, and was then said to 
be 100 years old. About two years ago he 
was purchased by the late David Duncan, 
Esq. of Rosemount ; and within that period 
his mate brought forth four young ones, 
which he destroyed as soon as they took the 
water. Ifr. Holweon, Bridge-street, (in whoen 
museum the bird is now to be seen,) thinka 
he mij^ht have lived much longer but for a 
lump or excrescence at the top of the wind* 

Eipe, which, on dissecting him, he fimnd to 
a eomposed of grass and tow. litis is tho 
same bird known and recognised, in the 
early years of octogenarians in this and the 
neighbouring parishes, by Ihenameof^thn 
old awan of J)iinn.''<--imi<reM Review, 



X.SAPINO FISH. * 

Captain Owen relates that " the bonita has 
the power of throwing itself out of the water 

to an almost incredible distance, when in 
pursuit of its prey, the flying fish ; and the 
day previous to our arrival at Mozambique 
one of these fidi rose close under our bow, 
passed over the vessel's side, and struck with 
such force against the poop, that had any one 
received the olow, in all probabiUty it would 
have been fatal. Stimned by the violence of 
the contact, it fell motionless at the helms- 
man's feet ; but, soon recov4}ring, .its strug- 
gles were 00 ftuioue that it became necessaiy 
to inflict aeeeial blows with an axe before it 
coiUd be approached with safety. The great- 
est elevation it attained above the surlace of 
the water was eighteen feet, aqd the length 
of the leap, had no opposition occurred, would 
have exceeded 180." 
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AQED ASU-TRSB. 

Tn Maiden of Midstwili, the oldert inhtp 
hitant of the parish of Birse, perished in the 
late pales. There is no authentic record of 
the Maiden's birtli ; but tradition refers it 
to the end of the 16th century. The follow- 
ing are the dimensions of this venerable ash- 
tree, probably one of the most remarkable in 
the north of Scotland :— Girth of the tmnk, 
at the root, 21 feet; ditto ditto, 9 feet from 
the jj^rouiu!. 18 feet. Here it divided into 
four branches. Girth oi' the largest, 10 feet ; 
second, b feet 10 inches; third, 7 feet; fourth, 
6 feet; containing 500 cubic feet at the 
lowest estimate.- K'l in burgh Ad»eriuer, 



. SCO WOURISHED BY A CAT. 

A moat time ago a cat, at Tatworlh, branght 
fiirttl wveral kittens, which it was found 
necessary to destroy. About the same time 
a bitch, living near, whelped a litter oiyoiuig. 
The cet fobbed of her o&pring, walked lbr& 
on the scent, and having found the puppies, 
in the absence of their mother, stole one of 
them away, with which, a fortnight after- 
waods, she waa found in an empty hogshead, 
where she had suckled it dating fliat time. — 
Sherbonte JoumaL 



FOULTKT AKO BEKS. 

A HBN, and fourteen ducklings the had 
hatched, having been put into a garden 
near Rossdroit, where there were three bee- 
hives, were attacked and killed by the swarms. 
The bees settled on the hen first, and subae- 
quently on the ducks — 'r.r/ord Papcr^ 




At Stanhope Casfle was lately cut a scarlet 

Brazilian pine, weighing 51b. 4oz. the first 
of that variety fruited in the north of Eng- 
land. — Newcastle Chronicle, 

There has been lately cot in a field at 
Coleshill, a stalk of barley, having on it seven 
ears' of com. The smallest contained ten 
grains, the largest twenty-four. — Birming' 
httm Journal, 

Near Chesterfield, an appl^-tree has pro- 
duced forty-eight pecks of apples. 




A UkBOX body of fire was lately discovered 
in one of the ruble hills, on Rock Farm, 
Southmolton. It is of a mineral and par- 
ticularly sulphareoas nature> and strongly im- 
pregnates the air to a considerable distance. — 
fVettem Times. 



TSA. 

Tba of various descriptions grows over a 
large portion of China ; but that which suits 
the English market, ^ws chiefly in the 
four eastern provinces, between the latitudes 
of Sfto and the bhwk in Folkien ; the 



green in Che Kiang, Kiang-nang, and Kiaai|^ 
si. some of which distnets are 1,000 mike 
fiom Canton* 

THE DEATH, 

' (^Concluded frum page 221.J 

I RBMAiNsn in this miserable state only a 
short time before I discovered that a six 
years* drilling between the tropics (for I had 
only recently returned from abroad) bad ren- 
dered me a very unfit person to lemaiii diy> 
ing on a rock half a winter's night, near me 
" Chops of the Channel;*' for my shirt 
dung with icy coldness to my body, and, 
notwithstanding we huddled together as doss 
as possilde, my shivering frame plainly told 
me I was rapialy losing the little warmth I 
had acquired through my late exertion,— in 
fiict, I felt assured Siat, if I remained where 
I was, daylight would find me > corpse. 
What, therefore, was to be done ? To re- 
main was certain death! — Death appeared 
equally eertein duwld I attempt to le«fe fbs 
rock ! stin, however, by adopting the latter 
course, there was a chance in my favour; 
and drowning I knew from experience on one 
or two occasions (for when a man has lost 
his senses I presume he has known the 
worst) could not be^worse than dying by 
inches where 1 was. 

I flierefora resolved to gain the niain, or 
sink in the attempt; but on making my 
determination known to my fellow-suni^rer, 
aud on asking him whethur he would accom- 
pany me, the poor fellow appeared so thun- 
uerstrucl^ at the proposal, so earnestly pointed 
out the danger of the attempt and his own 
weakness, and, clinging to me, so pathetically 
entreated that I would lemun where I was, 
that we might at least have the consolation 
of dying together, that I not only ceased 
from mging him, but appeared to give i^ 
the idea or leaving the rock myselt Tfai% 
however, was only done to elude his grasp ; 
for a few minutes after, under the pretence 
of looking for a more sheltered place, I left 
him, and descending the rock, reached tfie 
edge of the channd that sspsnted me Sam 
the main. 

There a scene presented itself titet plainly 
pointed out the desperation of the under- 
taking. The distance across, indeed was not 
very great; but the whole channel was one 
sheet of yeasty foam, along the edges of 
which appeared the hmg, black tangle that 
adhered to the rocks, except when a heavy 
black sea, rolling throi^h tlie passage^ drove 
the one before it, and flowed over the other; 
an apparently perpendicular cliff hung low- 
ering over the whole. It was an awful sight ! 
For a moment my heart failed me. There 
wa% however, no altemathre; fin my own 
fiite snd the &te of the pwt maa MMe me 
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depended on my reacbiug the opposite tide ; 
M, watching a " smouth,** and commending 
my spirit to the Almighty, should it part 
company with my body on the passage, I 
spraug l'orward| ajid found myself nearly in 
the middle of tiie channd. A fetr ahdtee 
brong;ht me to the clifTs foot ; but neither 
holding nor footing could I gain, except what 
the tangle aiioidud. Again, and again, did 
I wtam the pendant slippery weeds, and ae 
often did the drawback of the sea and my 
own weight drag me with a giant's force 
from tnv hold, and rolling down the face of 
tiie focK, I sank eereial wet under water. 

Bruised, battered, and nearly exhausted, 
with the sea whizzing in my ears and rattling 
in my throat, I thought my last moment had 
at length arrived. Once more I roae to the 
surface, and digging my nails into the rock, 
I seized the sea-weed with ray teeth, and 
clung in the agonies of death. The sea left 
ne, and my death'grasp kept me euepended 
above it. Another sea rose, it was a tremen- 
dous one, and as it violently rushed over me, 
I was forced to quit my hold, and I rose on 
its surface along the face of the rock. It 
reached its greatest height ; and in the act 
of descending, I caught a projecting point 
above the weras, and at the same instant my 
left leg was thrown over anotluT. The eea 
again left me, and, gasping for life, I now 
hung over the sparkling abyss once more, 
flnfieeinfe aeaa iouowed, but only lashed the 
rock beneath me, as if enraged at having lost 
their prey. I once more breathed free ; ho|)e 
revived } the dread of beine again torn away 
stimulated me to make an ainnost supeihuxnan 
eflbit. I gained a footia|p; and, climbing 
upwards, in a short time even the spray fell 
short of me. Qod be praised ! I was sate. 

Having ascoided about thirty or fiitty fise^ 
I ventured to flop and rest. Them I semain- 
ed a short time, and between the roar of the 
breakers, occasionally distinctly heard the 
yAnH duneka of tiie poor ieidated wretch be- 
neath me ; and the frantiCi and oft-repeated 

exclamation of " Mr. , for the love of 

God, don't leave me!'* I endeavoured to 
cooeole turn, by telling him, fliat if I aue- 
ceeded in getting up the cliff, I would pro- 
cure him immediate assistance ; but, as the 
cries still contuiued as shrill and frantic as 
before, I presume I waa neither eeen nor 
heard, and again commenced my ascent. 
Panting, and almost breathless — sonu times 
with tolerable ease, and at others cUugiug to 
the perpendiailar -face of the diff, and hang- 
ing over the pitch-black, and apparently fire- 
bound ocean, I continued ascending, till not 
only the cries of the man were lost, but even 
the roar uf the sea was only faintly heard, 
and at length reached the summit of the 
diif. At that critical moment exhausted 
nature emk under the fatigues of the night ! 
On suddenly seeing the nsavens all around 



me, I appeared for an instant air-borne — my 
hewrt ikkened— my 1»ain whiiled-Hmd my 

eyesight failed me \ The idea of my dread- 
ful elevation flashed across my mind, and I 
made a convulsive effort to throw myself for* 
wards ;— -my legs tank under me, and I fiA 

rapidly, head foremost, I knew not where ! — 

1 believe X shrieked^ — My eenses left me i 
• « • o • 

How long I lay inemnMe, I, of eourM^ 

know not ; suffice it to say, that on opening 
my eyes I was agietnibly surjmsed to find 
myseU' in the centre ut a furze-bush ; and, at 
Hob same time, so overcome with sleep, that, 
on being assured of my situation, I imme- 
diately closed them again, with the intention 
of taking a nap. Fortunately, however, I 
had but very veeently read an account of the 
Russian campaign written by a French 
officer; and to that beautiful work I may 
say I am indebted for my life ; — for his de- 
scription of the drowsiness that seized ttie 
soldiers, and which, if indulged, was always 
followed by death, immediately recured to 
me ; and I uw, aa if in a dreun, poor Napo* 
leonfa pride lying froxen annmd me ; and, at 
the same time, if I ever heard anything in 
my life, a small silvery sounding voice whis- 
pered in my ear, — J/ you sleep, you woke 
no more !" This aroused me fnmi my lethargy, 
and awoke me to a sense of my real situation: 
but the spirit alone was awake — my body 
wai almost ae Ufelese aa if in the gmve I 
The ground beneath me fortunately had a 
rapid descent from the sea (which had occa- 
sioned my heavy fall, and led me to be- 
lieve I waa lUUug down the diff,) and 
with some struggling, I worked myself 
out of the furze-bush, and rolled downwards 
some distance. This, in some degree, broke 
the epeil that appeared to bind me to the 
spot— and taking the precaution to keep my 
head in-shore, 1 Kept tumbling about till the 
blood began to circulate ; and shortly after, 
I began to feel that acute pam, ttuit none 
but persons who have been frost-bitten can 
form any idea of. At length, I also felt the 
prickles of the furze-bush, with which I waa 
covered all over like a poraipine ; and, I can 
with truth say, that that moment wai about 
one of the happiest of my life ! 

Directing my course inland, I went, some- 
timea on my fiset, and sometimes on my 
knees, through two or three fields, and got 
as many heavy falls over the gates that sepa- 
rated them. At length, I caught sight of a 
barn before me, and shortly alter found my- 
self close to a good warm dunghill; while 
the smell of cows assured me a cowhouse was 
not &r distant Hie sight of a galloouer 
could not have given me greater pleasure ! — 
and the warmth and the warm smell were 
lielighttiU I For a moment I stood doubtful 
wh£h of the two suug berths I should occupy ; 
but the thoiigfafai of the luifoctunale leUow 
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behind me again tpured me funrard, and I 
riMMtfy found myself at the foot of a wall in 
the rear of a house. There I called lustily 
some short time, but getting no answer I 
vcrambled round to the fioot, when I found 
a high wooden gatO} railed on the upper part, 
which separatetlme from a very reupectable- 
looking hous^ a few yards distant, and find* 
ing the gale eecufed,! chmfptotbe mifat, and 
again commenced calling lor assistance as 
loud as I was able. " My stars 1** thought X, 
** how neople on shore do sleep /" 

I eallea tOl I could kaidly call amr longer; 
and I was jxist thinking of taking a berth till 
daylight on the dunghill, or iu the cowhouse, 
if I could get into it, when one of the upper 
latticee slowly oi>ened, and I heard the gruff 
interrogatories — " Who the devil's that ? — 
what the devil do you want ?" Aware that 
the duty I had been employed on was not 
very popuhur aloogshoie, and not knowing 
my man, I thought it might not be exactly 
prudent to answer the first of the two ; so 
merely said in reply, in as doleful a strain as 
poerible— (and, indeed, them wee Uttie ocea^ 
■ion to sham,) " That I was a poor cast-away 
seaman, and wanted shelter for the night." 
*' Cast away, eh ! where were you wrecked ?" 
nid Im^ in a milder tone. Under the 
diA, in the direction of the bam.** " Did 
you get up there ?" " Yes." " Ha, ha, 
young fellow, that sioiy won't do, — a cat 
conlo not get up Aeie I Get out of that, or 
I'll soon settle you ;" and here my inter- 
rogator chuckled at the ingenious manner in 
which he thought he had caught me tripping. 
Inehoit, to top all my nuefoitunee, I wasnow 
taken for a thief! ! ! 

I remained for some time, anxiously ex- 
pecting to be warmed with a dose of small 
ihot; till the lattice — that appeared hinged 
on my heart — grated on its hinges in the act 
of being closed; when, with chattering 
teeth, 1 again strack up on a mighty low 
key : — " I assure you, sir, I am not a thief; 
indeed, indeed, I'm not a thief! but if you 
won't let me in, will you have the goodnesa 
to tell me where I can proemethelter?** ^Qxi 
to Kingsware." " How fer off is it ?" "A 
mile and a half He might as well have 
said — go to New South Wales ! — I cannot 
.walktwnnty varda farther; so if you wont 
give me shelter, yoa will find my corpse at 
jour gate in the morning !" This pathetic 
wind-up had no sooner escaped my lips, than 
I beem a feminine voiee eay— ^< Hy dear, do 
go down and see who it la t" Never before 
or since did lovely wooutti's voic8 aonnd 
sweeter to my ears ! 

This homane expramon mm immediately 
followed by—" Well ! I will come down, and 
■ee who you are." The lattice then closed. 
I think Dr. Herschel never watched the 
growth, of a cauUaower in the moon with 
gnnler loltdtudei tbmi^h hia gna^ kwg 



telescope, than I watdwd the lately cloeed 
lattice thm^ the rails of tlie gate. In a 

short time, repeated flashes, accompanied by 
as many clicJcrclicks, told me there waa a 
deanemle aqnabbie between die ffittt and 
eteu; and I aympathized with the tinder, for 

every spark appeared to warm me. Presently, 
I saw a ^ale, flickering light for a few seconds, 
and again idl wea dmneee : the blower 
peaced flurried or asthmatic, — I wished hint 
in better wind with all my heart! Again, 
and again, did I observe the same phem^ 
menon Coofttmd the matdi V* eaid I ta 
myself-^ there's no brimstone on it ;" and 
I blew involuntarily, as if the tinder-box had 
been under my nose. Shortly alter, how- 
eyei^ a bright, steady light aasured me all was 
right;— it vanished— again appeared through 
aTower lattice — bolts grate<l— the door open« 
ed — and I saw, to my great delight, a respect- 
abMooking, middhMged gentwmen, in Ui, 
shirt and ** inexpressibles." Holding the 
light above him, to prevent its glare from 
dialling his eyes, he at first cautiously poked 
hii head ont, and aft the eame time looked 
warily around ; when, observing nothing to 
excite suspicion, he advanced slowly towards 
the gate, and thrusting his arm through the 
mile, fUt my wet ehirt, and at flie eame timn 
looked me anxiously in the face. Now, 
whetht r, my pretty, honest countenance, as 
aforesaid, or my wet shirt worked the charm, 
I know not ; but certain I am that suapiden 
thawed in an instant, and a look of the 
warmest benevolence beamed in its place, 
while, with the exclamation, " Well, dang 
it, poore vellow, you are in a bad way wan 
enough !" the gate flew open. This move- 
ment; however, nearly upset everything for ^ 
second or two — at any rate it nearly upeel; 
me, who had been hanging on it for auppoit 
— for the good gentleman, seeing me, as he 
thought, spriiig forward, and thinking, I 
suppose, that 1 wished to make a gm^ at 
him, very nahuaUy apmng back in the op^ 
site direction, and appeared very much in- 
clined to try the weight of the candlestick on 
my ifmtmeaw. Seeing, therefore, on my 
vecovering myself, that he was again ratlMK 
duhersome (as Jack woTild say) of his visiter, 
1 assured him the accident proceeded from 
weakneea ahm^ and befj^g^ed hhn not to be 
alarmed; and he, perceiving the truth of 
the assertion, with " Oh, dang it ! I bean't 
at all afraid of you, young vellow," kindly 
pve me hu aim, and we toddled up to the 
bouse as cozily tOjgelhir» aa if we had sailed 
round the world m company, and I shortly 
ioimd myself on the right tide of the thresh* 
old. 

Having effected a lodgment,^ (as I be- 
lieve our friends in the army call it,) my first 
thoughts were about the poor fellow on the 
rock. I acpwdingiy imrnediateiy made 
known who I wai^ and nlated eveiythiiy 
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fhal had 'telBen place, and reqoeited thai 

men might be sent to nmam on the cliffs 

with lights during the remainder of the 
night ; for, although I was well aware that 
tiiejr could nndtt him no aaaiitance, yet I 
fhought the bare bight of the lights, and the 

noise of their shouts, would cheer up his 
spirits, and enable him to hold out till day- 
light My requett was ingtantly complied 
with ; and from the kind attention of all 
around me, I found I had lost nothing by 
the communication, for everj'thing the house 
aflbided was eagerly preaaed on me. 

The good lady, wlio I may say was the 
first cause of my admittance, immediately 
proceeded to brew her hyson and gunpowder, 
while the plump, ]diiA>hearted maid piled 
such a heap of faggots on the fire, that in a 
few minutes the house was in a blaze, and a 
looker-on would have been led to believe it 
was insured above its value, and that ahe 
wished to make a bonfire of it for the amuse- 
ment of the underwriters. The kind owner 
of the mansion was as busy as the test, for 
he shortly appeared with diy dothes and the 
brandy bottle ; the latter received strong 
proofs of atiection, and I also shipped a dry 
shirt and a ahooting-jacket, after I had dia- 
posed to my satisfaction of aome of the 
bristles with which I had been accommodated 
by the furze-bush ; but, as my worthy thend 
had noting hut inexpregnbkSj an artide of 
rigging which I had never sported in my 
life, and which I feared would disable me 
from reaching the vessel after daylight, I 
fvefined drying my trouiera by the me, be- 
fore which 1 consequent sat, amolring like 
a lime-kiln. 

As soon as I had sufficiently recovered the 
use of my fingers to enable me to write, I 
diapatched a note to the commanding-officer 
of the vessel, acquainting him with the acci- 
dent, and directing him to hoist the cutter 
.00^ and send her akmgdiore for flte relief of 
the man ; and having done all in my power, 
I then, and not till then, (baring the brandy, 
however,} quietly enjoyed all the good things 
befow me, to flie infinite delight of my kind 
host and hostess. May they meet tneir le- 
ward, and be living to read this ! 

The people sent to the clifis continued 
shouting and showing lights during the ie> 
mainder of the night ; but, owing to the 
height and steepness of the land, they were 
neither seen nor heard, as we afU'rwards dis- 
eovered. At daylight, however, they saw a 
boat pulling to the westward, which, on being 
waved into an adjoining cove, proved to be 
one we had spoken in Torbay during the 
night. The crew, being informed of what 
had taken place, continued pulling as close 
to the land as prudence would admit, and at 
the same time narrowly watched the foot of 
Ihediff: hut had not proceeded for before 
they diseoraNd soowthiog on a nek that 



looked tike a bnndle, and which, on naating, 

theyfoundtobe my unfortnoaielataieompaiiMm* 

He was almost lifeless, and the sea was too 
heavy to allow of their landing. They had 
no aUenative, tibeiefoie, but to thmr him a 

rope, with a long bowline knot at the end of 
it, which he had barely sufficient strength to 

{)ut under his arms, and he was then hauled 
ntotiie sea, and aflerwaids into the boat On 
being taken on board he was confined to his 
hammock many days, and it was three weeks 
before he resumed duty. Had 1 remained 
with him, aeitiier of us, in all faunian pio* 
bability, would have been found alive. 

I have already said that not a splinter of 
the boat was ever picked up that I know of; 
aome of the gear, however, was ; for a day or 
two after, the crew of a Torbay boat were 
rather surprised at seeing a spar floating an 
end in the water near mem. On sending 
their punt to pick it up, it was discofned to 
be a boat's mast, with a corpse hanging to 
the end of it by one hand firmly clemmed 
round the tie 1 The body was buried in 
Brixham chmdijr&id. 

Another remarkable circumstance was, 
that of the other five hands who were drowned, 
two were Maltese, who swam like fishes ; to 
which I may add that report said the poor 
marine had been upset but a little time be- 
fore, and had been the ouly survivor ofeieveu 
hands! Surely he was our J<Hudi ! 

Having thus feebty rriated the wav in 
which, in the short space of less than three 
hours, I escaped drowning twice, breaking 
my neck twice, being froten to death o n c e 
(I'll say nothing about guns or candlesticks) 
— I have only to add, that the rascally rock 
that caused our misfortune (and which, as if 
aahauMd to ahow its ugly face, only shoved 
its peak above the surface at dead low water, 
and was consequently almost luiknown, even 
to the Jishermen,) has since been called 
— >»*s rode, as I was informed some yean 
after, when I went into Dartmouth harbour 
in a " copper-bottomed sarpent " that I then 
commanded. I was also informed, at the 
same time, that pic nic paitiea visited the 
cliff in summer, and that the part I scaled* 

went by the name of 's pass ; and both 

it and the rock will, in all probability, con- 
tinue to bear the same when the melancho^ 
accident that occasioned their being so called 
shall liave been forgotten, and when the 
writer of this lies low m the grave. — Abridged 
from the VmM Seniee JmtmaL 

OUTkOOOn CONCERTS, 

Aboxtmdino as Paris has always been iil 
amusements, accessible at a cheap rate, a 
fredk one hn been devised this rammer, and 
has taken exceedingly. Musard, whose name 
it familiar to all quadrille daacen^ has, with 
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some of his confrereSf g^t up a concert in the 
open air in the Champs Elysees, every even- 
ing from seven till ten o'clock, on the easy 
tenns of twenty sous fat each gentleman, 
which j^lves him the liberty of introducing a 
lady, so that in fact the admission is only 
ten sous a-head. The enceint is inclosed by 
• paUisadef and proieeled. as every Ynam 
entertainment is, by the municipal guard. 
The orchestra is very strong, and the music 
well selected, so that probably two or three 
thousand penons have been pieeeiit daring 
the fine evenings. — Metropolitan, 



yBB8AILI.£S. 

It appears the Chateau of VeTseilles hae at 

length drawn the attention of the government, 
and, if sanctioned by the Chambers as regards 
ei^ense, it will, in a g^reaft measure, become 
a « Uus^e de Tableaux Nationaux." The 
portraits of the naval and militarj' heroes of 
Fiance are to be arranged in one galleiy, and 
a aeriee of batflesy ancient and midera, whm 
tha arms of France have triumphedi will 
omammt other suites of rooms.— j ibid. 



tkWR vAmam*.—A CHamrr bot. 

Having some interest with the governors of 
a charity school near Brentford, Mr. Dnim- 
mond lost no time in procuring me admis- 
tfon; and befoie I had quite spoiled my new 
doUNS, having worn them nearly three weeks, 
I was suited afresh in a formal attire — along 
coat of pepper and salt, yellow leather breeches 
tied at the kneee, a wmsted cap with a tufi 
on the top of it, stockings and shoes to match, 
and a larq^e pewter plate upon my breast 
marked with No. 63, which, as 1 was the 
last entered boy, indicated the sum totel of 
thu school. I was conducted to the school 
by Mr. Drummoud, and before we arrived 
met them all out walking. I was put in the 
mnkti received a little good advice horn my 
worthy patron, who then walked away one 
way, while we walked another, looking like a 
legiment of yellow-thighed fieldfares straight- 
ened into human perpendiculars. Behold, 
then, the last scion of the Faithfuls, peppered, 
'Salted, and plated, that all the world might 
know that Iw wee a charity-boy, and tliat 
ttieia waa charity in fliia worid^^M 



TUS DKUM. 

RaanBB, did you ever witness tiie magic 
effiscta of a drum in a small village, when 
the recmiting party, with many-coloured 
ribbous, rouse it up witli the spirit-stirring 
tattoo? Matfona leave their domestle caiea 
and run to the cottage door ; peeping over 
their shoulders, the nii\i<leus admire and fear. 
The shuffling clowns raise up their heads 
gradually, until they stand erect and proud ; 
the slo\ich in the back is taken out, their 
heavy walk is changed to a firm, yet elastic 
tread; every muscle appears mure braced, 



eveiy nerve by degrees new strung; the 
blood circulates rapidly; pidses quicken, 
hearts throb, eyes brighten; and, as the 
martial sound pervadea tiieir raatie ftamee, 
the Cimons of the plough are converted, as 
if by magic, into incipient heroes for the 
field ; — and all this is produced by beating 
the akin of the moat gentle* moat haimlaaa 
animal of eieatimb—JW 



HUMANITY OF THK RNaLISH. 

Tm anpeificial jest against our paitialitjr to 
a newapaper tale of munler, or our passion 
for the tpeciacie of the gibbet, proves exactly 
the reverse of what it asserts. It is the tender 
who are the most susceptible to the eieitatien 
of terror. It is the women who hang with 
the deepest mterest over a tale or a play of 
gloomy and tragic inteiest. Robespierre 
liked only stories of love. Nero was partial 
to the mildest airs of music. Ali Pacha 
abhorred ali accounts of atrocity. The trea* 
eheraua and bloody tribea of ue South Sea 
ialanda piefer the calm strains of deecriptive 
poetry, even to those of victory and war. If 
you observe a ballad-vender hawking his 
ware% it ia tiie Uoodieat mmdera fliat the 
women jNtKhaae.^ It ia anetly from otir 
unacquamtance with crime, viz. from the 
restless and mysterious curiosi^ it excites 
^at we M a dread pleaaure in marvelling at 
its details. This principle will sufiBce to 
prove that the avidity with which we pur- 
chase accounts of atrocity, is the reverse of a 
proof of our own ciualtyof disposition, and 
retorts upon the heads of our shallow asaail* 
ants. What is true in books is true in sights. 
What is true on the mimic stage is true on 
the real; and, if ttiat which I have just aaid 
be a legitimate vindication of our love for 
narratives of terror, it is also a vindication of 
our tendency to crowd round an execution. 
But aa regards the laat, I bdieve that the 
vulgar of all nations wotdd be equally dis- 
posed to gaze at that dread solemnization of 
death, ever an event so fraught with dark inte- 
rest to the race that ia bom to die, if among 
all nations the gloomy ceremonial were as 
public as it is wiUi us, and the criminal were 
rendered as notorious the comments of 
joumala, and the minute details of the aeaaionp 
court and tiie priaor.-hoTise. — Bmhoer. 



A nSSPaOTABLS MAW. 

Who is this elderly gentleman, with a 
portly figure ? Hush ! it is Mr. Warm, " a 
moit reijpectable man^ Uis most intimate 
fiiend ftiled in trade, and ymnt to prison. 
]ftr. Warm forswore his acquaintance ; it was 
not respectable. Mr. Warm, in early life, 
seduced a young lady ; she lived with him 
three years ; he mairied, "and turned her off 
without a shilling — the connexion, ton a 
married man, was not respectable. Mr. Warm 
lb a most respectable man ; he pays his bills 
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regularly— he subscribes to six public cha- 
rities, he goes to church with all his family 
on a Sunday — he is in bed at twelve o'clock. 
Well, veil, all that^s wiy proper ; but is Mr. 
Wann a good father, a good friend, an active 
citixen ? or is he nut avaricious, does he not 
love scandal, h not hi* heart eoUf is he not 
vindictive, is he not unjust, is he not unfeeU 
ini;' Lord, sir. I believe .he may l)e all 
that? but what then? every body allowt 
Ur. fFwtm is a nmi rapwiable mum*—' 
BiUwer. 



SBASONABLK OITTIKS. 
BT TBOMAS HATWBS BAYLT. 

The MmUh0fOei»bttUaadl 

Tn month of Octolx-r is had 

Al the month of SfptcinlHT can hf ; 
" Oh. there's not in th.' wid.- wurld a bi-aii tobolutdi** 

SooMS are shooting, aad some are at sea ! 
A lonely life woman eodureti 

DiKrted for Duinten or yachta ; 
With tone at tneir moorlngB, and wmw al ttw aooa> 

Mad for crttises or gunpowder plot! I 

Sir ChailM Iwtm kit mate HymenaaH, 

To nil with the mate of his yuwl 1 
Of an amateur sailor the U\w beau ideal, 

Bhie shirt, jacket, bnchy, and all ! 
Uf quicksands hid under the tidu 

He dreams as he lies in hi* berth ; 
Omm he thought cT M» oiiieliMMlt nm tlMws wont to 
glUe 

Thrangh Time's glojis in a boh of mirth I 

His ea6 for a cabin neglected— 

(The M that he has if a teat 0 
Thi BOMRnaa leaman would blush if detaelod 

In wearing a gentleman's coat I 
His books, lest his liugo should fofl, am 

The maritime novels alone ; 
Cbamier's clever " Life of a Sailor/' 

Or Hnilolf a matehletB <* King's Own.'* 

Pot no prima dnnn i he cnri's, 

He gives nj) hLs 1k»x ajid his stall ; 
Attd iill recnlltK-tioii of Malil)raa*a ailB 

Is very soon lost in a tquaU ! 
" Uh,ber form is divine P bo may cry. 

Batthe fam thatlM neans it a ship'i! 
And e*M Taclloid nnnoticed trips by. 

Snpnsedea by nauticat h ips ! 

When saug ia Cowes* harbour he's brave. 

And ha rings as he paees the deek. 
ADdMingamere Lillipiitiau wave. 

He leeUesaly lau;^'ht> at a wreck. 
l!ut at Clufrbuurg. '.s h> u t4>miM'Hts aSBBfl, 

He wishes he never had sail'd ; 
Aad if be should happen to weather Hw falok 

HsU take csre be » new wjfl/ e*!. 

New mnthly Magtuime* 



AKBBB. 

rill the Narrative of a Voyage, published at 
New York, we find the foUowing interesting 
KcouDt of amber, written by the wife of the 
Vomr, at New Guinea.] 

Wmlelieie, my husband purchased several 
ineees of (rm6er^> of the natives. I examined 
thii|wonderful substance very attentively. Its 
^f^fnx is a darkish yellow, resembling very 
dotdytmass of bees' wax. Ithadinseetieiid 
Iwab of birds in it, and burned very clear, as 
oacbso as bees' wax. When rubbotl, it emits 
A perfiime generally much admired. It was 



taken from the wat(^r, on which it was float- 
ing, about one-third of it above the surface. 
Numerous accounts have been given of its 
nature and origiu. It has been said that it 
grows in the intestines of the spermaceti 
whale. It is true, that it is often found in 
the whale, but generally in those that are 
poor and unhealthy. The whalers, I find, 
have a general impressiiin that it originates 
there from the feetling of the whale on cer- 
tain fish, called squids. The Onenteb, how- 
ever, had no audi idea <tf its origin ; they 
considered it as a sea mushroom, which, 
growing on the bottom of the sea, was l)y 
nme or aeeident footed up, and, coming to 
the surface, grew header by partial eipoauie 
to the sun. Others say that it grows on the 
rocks, and is washed off in storms and driven 
near the islands, where it ia picked up by the 
natives. Some suppose it is wax, or a honey- 
comb, which, by dropping into the sea, un- 
dergoes a chemical change ; while some con- 
tend that it is a Utuminoiis matter, that eomet 
from the bottom of the sea. There axe not a 
few who think that i1 is the excrement of 
certain fish ; but the poets of the East say, 
that it ia a gum from the team of certain 
eonaecrated sea-birds. 

** Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
llwt ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept. 

And many a shell in whose hollow-wreathed chamber 
We Peris of o<;eaQ by moonlight have slept." 

Whatever may be its origin or creation, it 
certainly has for many centimes been hdd in 
high estimation as a perfume and for orna- 
ments, and its use has generally been con- 
fined to the rich and powerAU. Large piecei* 
of it have lately been lbnnd« and when we 
consider the purposes for which it has been 
used — ^particularly as a perfume — the price of 
It is astonishing. My husband, who haa 
heen much in these seas, and often made it a 
matter of traffic, is of opinion that the natives 
of these islands have a correct idea of the 
anhstanee; vis. that it is made by an insect 
at the bottom of the sea, and accumulates for 
yean; and that sea-birds devotir it when 
within their reach, which accounts for their 
hills being found in it The birds, being at- 
tracted by its glutinous qualities, strike their 
beaks too deep to extricate themselves, and 
their bodies decay, while the bony parts of 
their beaks lemun. The spemMraale ia a 
ravenous animal, and he may root it up and 
swallow it ; and this, perhaps, is one mwie 
by which the Grod of nature intended that 
ue leviathan of the ocean should be destroyed. 
That it is formed in the whale, aeems unna- 
tural in many respects ; the places, too, where 
it is found in the most abundance, do not 
abound in sperm-whalM, and I have never 
read that it was found in any other land of 
whales* 
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CAPTAiM BOM. fiv tlM eqwditiflii at Montreal, it wm . 

Bt a noticeabltt coincidence, intelligence has sary for me to come to this post to complete 
appeared in the same journal, (the Herald of their number. We aie obliged to pay veiy 
ThursiJay,) of the return of Captain Hues, hij^h wages ; bendes whidi, 1 hate laaft fiiU 
and of the Bscpedition in search of that enteB^ 3()0 miles by this delay, 
priling fia»i|?ator, by Captaiu Back. " It is the opinion of the senior gentlemen 

The substance of the intelligence of Cap- here, then, that the only method we can adopt 
tain Ross is in a note from the master of the to get my two large heavy boateto a winlerii^ 
vhaler, Clarendon, of Leith, which arrived ground is for me to go in a li^ht canoe mysdC 
off Peterhead, ftom Davis's Straits, on Octo- and find out the exact situation and the best 
ber 12 It states that " Captaiu Koss and route to the Thloo-ee-chO| which I hope to 
his crew are on board of the ItabaUa; they do hy the time the boata anifa aft the Atha^ 
aie all wdly excepting three seamen who ba^ica, where there shall be a guide to con- 
died. Had a Iwjat's crew of men OH boaid duct them to me. Now, though I must do 
on the J 8th September." thit to insure my operations next vear, yet it 

A subseiiuent letter ftom Leilfa, dated wiU awell our expensea to mon than 1 eoa* 
Oetobar 14th, states the arrival of the Cla- templated, and you cannot conceive how 
rendon in the Leith Roads, and that the feverish I am at the thought of getting be- 
arrival of Captain Ross and his party may be yond the 7,000/., for it is certain this sum 
looked for daily; adding: wiU icanelj cnrf ua to tha thiee yean, 

« Captain Lyle, of the CUrendon, has not whereas an additional 1,000/. would be 
baon on shore yet, but we learn that Captain amply ■ufiBcfent.'' " Qsonaa Back.** 

Ross had gi»t to the wreck of the Fury, and 

had fitted up her boata, in which ha had pro- CflC Oatfinfr. 

ceeded in search of the whale ships, and had , 

fortunately fallen in with the Isabella." We ■«»rt»j \...r J^A^ in 

understand that the Discovery was imbedded A ~ ^ ? 

^^montha in tho ice. . ^ 633, but afterwards deniohshed, 

The intelligence of the expedition in search that .t might not depnvtt the labounng poor 

of Captain Ross is in a letter from Captain of employment 

Back, being the first since he left Montreal, Turkish Cot^fidence.— The Qtand Seignior 
where he may be aaid to ha?e commenced never auffisrv any of hia officeia to anter the 

his undertaking. We do not quote the letter apartments where his money is kep^ with 
entire, but its substance. It is dated Norway- Jg^ies that have pockets in them, 
house. Jack River, Juue 19, 1833, and to- . ^ . a v- tk* 

«o^tha Cantain'a progress from Montreal ^"g^'^^ ^l<'<^^ {^^"^^ white.— The 
^tvX^^l.6^^c\<i.nt headland on the French co^t n^C^ 

"On aJ^i^at the Sait St. Marie (says J^ed by Enjjhsh s^men SO-d^^^ 
CaptaUx Sdg which we effected ten da^ Fnmce eaUad^ Nea, or the whito head- 
eufier than the light canoe of tha last season, hmd. 

we wwe infonned that there was such a defi- ^ delicate Poet. -Charles Faucon de Vey, 
ciency of provisions in the Indian couutrv, Jjotd of Charleval, was a celebrated pod;, 
that it would be necessary to take a ^"PpV hoin in the year 1613, and, notwith afa m d iay 
aft once aa br aa Lake Winnipeg. Tnit» the feebleness of a peculiarly delicate consti- 
obtiged me to purchase another canoe, to get tution, lived to the adv anced age of eighty 
acrms Lake SuiHjrior, and iiom that esta- yean. Of his conversation and writings, it 
blishment I received the two north canoea is said, they were cfaaxaetenaed by aweatnev 
prepared for the expedition by the Company, and refinement ; and Scarron said of him, 
" We arrived at Fort Alexander on the that " the Muses fed him only with blaac- 
6th of June, which, ibr heavy canoes is con- mange and chicken-water.** 

sidered as being "f***};;^ « Nobody knows what,- or « Someietk 

letters that I saw at the Hudson s Bay House ^ „ _ Capfam Cook diaeof«2 

in December last, together with others of ^ ^^^^ 2^^^ 

,nine to Governor Simpson, werem t,hat ^t^^jty of which he called « Nobody 

canoe, ^J»°*T!k^ M^nJ j£S that ^«^' «'^- • ^^'^ Vancouror, who 
befbrema. ^ ^Tfe^nedit^^^^ examined it aiid-feffi[two'inlela, 

the arrangements relating to the expedit on ^^.^^^ , ^ ^ 

could not have been «>»Pl«^^.^^°* ^ throuih its whole kngih, halted & « Sme- 

want of the necessary mlbrmatoon ; and what.-^ 

therefore the importance of seeing the Gover- 

nor myself was evident, and on the 10th of _ 

Jime I had that pleasure at Fort Alexander. PtvtUedaudjmblhhed bo J. LTMBIRD. \4S, Obiuf. 

5 IkMMl *Wlt MinnliM nearlv (near Somerset House,) London ; sold btj O. G. 

I than heard tb^oe suppiieB wen iraariy ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ Augunv,, Faru , 
aU at Cumberland House ; but as we could cHARLES JUOBL, F^meMt mi^ 9tt Bmm- 
not by any exertion procure the men required limmABookuikru 
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fllutftration^ of ^fott : 

IIIN8TKBLSY OF TUB SCOTTISH BOUUKU. 




CASRXiAVSROC CASTLE. 
** Fme pnmd CaeriM«ne*s towan.** 



Tisxs pictutesque Castle is situated on a level 
{lam on fhe eaat aide of flia daboudia of tlie 
riwar Nith, about eight mUea from Dumfries, 

the capital of the south-western Province of 
Scotlaud. It is considered the finest speci- 
mm of caateUatad aichitoetme to be found 
in that coimtry ; and though in ruins, it is, 
in parts, wonderfully entire. Mr. Macdiarmid 
t^ us that "it formed the favourite resi- 
denee of ^ knda of the maxchea, and the 
kejr to the whole vale of Nith, excepting 
w&en the enemy, at the risk of rousing the 
mideri of meaner towers, deviated far from 
ttw beaten tract, and awept nmnd the base of 
the Tinwald Hills, where a forest covered the 
sunniest slopes in the district, (now waving 
to their tops with the staff of Ufe,) and the 
whole antlered tribe oopped the award aroimd 
oaks that during a centurj- and more had tem- 
pered the summer's heat and the winter's 
cold." 

The form of Caerlaveroc ia triang^ular; 

the outer front wall is massive ; the inner 
cffuxi rising to three stories of 120 feet on 
each side, containing a suite of apartments^ 
Vol lauL 8 



sculptured by no tmskilful hand, where war- 
rior ifaaiailen Bnceied of yore, and the 
highest of the land heard tiw tnimpet sound- 
ed in war, and the dulcimer in peace ; behind 
stood the great banq^uetin^-hall, flanked by 
two superb towers, extendmg 90 feet along 
the base of the triangle. Aroimd, fosse after 
fosse, stretched their lines of circumvallation, 
fed by a marsh, itself a protection in times of 
danger; the Wardlaw Hill, at no ffieat dia- 
tance, overlooked alike the land and the sea,' 
ket'ping the garrison on the alert, and the 
apparatus of death in constant view. 

The aituation ia beaotiftil, and eommanda' 
a varied and extensive prospect. Opposite is 
the coast of merrj' England, bulwarked by 
the lofty Cumberland mountains, which may 
be numbered and named when the sky la 
clear ; to the left stretches a broad and fertile 
vale, watered by the Solway to within a short 
distance of the walls of Canisle } to the right, 
tiie shores of Galloway, including New Abbey 
andCriffel ; and beyond, a lengthened section 
of iron-bound coast, which, as Mr. Skene re- 
marks; "presents a succession of '^^"^^ 
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diib, lisin^ at timn to « fenfid height, and wilb of CaeihfeiDC, which, nemOnAtm, 

agun sinking into small, sandy bays, or nar- fur two days, sustained and repelled incMMillI 

row creeks, through which some brook makes attacks with the aid of battering machines, 

its way to the shore ; while from the sea mav of successive divisiuus of that amiy, which 

bo seen the duk tftraets of caverns, by which nlieved each other in the frtigues and dan- 

the rocks are perforated, and of which some gers of the assault ; and, when finally forced 

only are accessible to man, either iiom above to surrender, the Castle, to the surprise of the 

or below." assailants, was found to contain not more than 

In a wood, at the distance of a few Imid* sixty defendants.*' 
dred yards, Mr. Macdiarmid has traced the The modem history of Caerlaveroc, (like 

site of an old castle, a structure said to have that of most castles,) is comparatively unin- 

been every way inferior to the ruin in the tereeting. At one period, the building waa 

annexed Engiaving. The original Castle, completely open ; but it is now inclosed by 

according to some authorities, Wiis known in an iron gate, ancl preserved with great care, 

the reitfu of Malcolm Caumore, and founded Ivy firrowing from stems of the girth of trees, 

•0 Ottfy u the sixth centmy. It was f)w- whidi have perfbnited walb of omaring 

quentiy besieged, taken, and as often repair- thickness, covers one side of the building, 

ed, imtil the edifice in the Cut was built, at rooks inhabit the turrets above ; and the 

a heavy ej^nse, sometime in the beginning ibsse, which is stiU deep and Mride, iu place 

of the filleentti eentiuy. ML anttMiitiet agiee of vefledbig the annoar of mnled wanioo^ 

in slating that its situation and nsporlanoe aflbids a safe vefataat to generation aftersene- 

as a stronghold exposed it to many a for- ration of geese, which nave t^jcome so tami- 

midable attack, until finally reduced by Oliver liar from usage, that they scarcely cackle on 

CtomweU— tiie hwt and gioaftest adiie?ement the appearance of stf a n g ei t . In tiie ^ax 

of the kind he effected. About two years ago, 1827, when the present projHietor, William 

a farmer discovered a ball, weighing 4 lbs., Constable* Maxwell, Es([., attained majority, 

that had been unearthed by the plough, near the tenant of Caerlaveroc, and other fheajds, 

a damp of tieeii fliio WMiiBed for a conn- with the Rer..Dr. M*Moriae at tiinr head, 

derable time in Mr. Macdiarraid^s possession, dined in the ancient hid), overcanopied bj tiie 

and was given to Mr. Monteath of Closebum, clear, blue sky, and tastefully fitted up for the 

by whom it was presented to the Autii^uarian occasion. Many impressive speeches were 

Siociety of Scottand. Tilda ball appears to d^vered, pointing to '^Ae iozk postern of 

have been formed of malleable iron — before, things long elapsed ;" and no one who be- 

Mr. Macdiarmid presumes, cast metal was held the venerable chairman, and reflected on 

known — and to preserve its rotundity, had the cause— the bond of love, not the tocsin of 

bom eaeed with lead, to the thickness of war that had drawn, in place of 8effii,.so 

more than half an inch. Probability favours many indej>endent yeomen together, could 

the idea that it forme<l part of the imperfect avoid contrasting past with present times, 

ordnance wielded by Oliver Cromwell, while and rejoicing iu the diffusion of feelings, sen- 

the uneven and jogged surface leaves little timents, and principles, whidi have brought 

doubt as to the use of the lead. The Castle, every mind, like every acre, under cultivation, 

on this occasion, was gallantly defended by enabling the meanest peasant to sit under the 

its loyal proprietor, the Karl of Nithisdale, shadow of his own roof-tree, none daring to 

(to whose descendants, by the (emale side, make him afraid ; and rendering a shedini^ 

it still belongs,) and was at last reluctantly ramparted by law and morality alone, more 

surrendered in compliance with the com- impregnable than the Castle of Caerlaveroc. 
mands of Charles I. Of the " plenishing*' of We have abridged these graphic details 

the building, a curious inventory is preserved from A Picture of Dumfries and it* Emti* 

in Qmsie^aAtttiqwties. Eighty-six beds in all rons, published during the last year, from 

are enumerated ; five of them were so sump- the very competent pen of John Macdiarmid, 

tuous, that they were valued at 1 lOL tlerliug Esq ., author of SkeMke* of Nature. 
each, with &rfy carpets and a library of bookay The oi iginal of ihe aimesed Engraving is 

estimated as worth more than 2(M)/. sterling. one of Mr. Turner's splendid illustrations of 

The most formidable si^e the old castle the handsome edition of the poetical works 

of Caerlaveroc ever anataiaed, waa that con* of Sir Walter Scott, Batt. whidi is now in 

dncted under the personal inspection of Bd« course of publication, uniformly with the 

ward I. of England. The partictdars are economical edition of the Waverley Novels, 

preserved in a metrical romance in the French issued in montlily volumes. The volume 

huigua^e, to which Grose repeatedly refins, to which the engraving is prefixed, ia the 

and which, Mr. Skene informs us, was latelv fourth of the Poetical /P'orAs, containing the 

edited by a learned English antiquary. " A third part of the Minstrclstf of the Scottish 

most formidable enumeration is given of the Border f and the ballad illustrated by the. 

ffhole warlike array, not only of fingland, but view of the Castle is " The Murder of Caer- 

of tlie French dominions then dependent on laveroc. Never before published. By Charlea 

the English Crown, as mustered under the Kiikpatnck Sbaipe, EtK^." The Engraving 
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can, therefore, scarcely with propriety, be 
termed aa illustration of Scotfs poetry, 
though we nnnft lenwniber that Sir WaltHr 
not only coUectoi fbe halkdi of the Border 
Minstrelsy, from recitation and otherwise, 
but wrote also the prose introductions to most 
•f the pieces. In one of Amm, Hm story of 
"the Muidor of Caodavene" it thus told:— 

The tragical event wliich |prcco(led, or porhrij* 

Kve rise to, the successful insuiv. ction of RolxTt 
liee against the tyranny of Ktiwanl I., is well 
luMwii. In the year im, Bruoe ateupOy Isft tke 
conrC at Englaud, and hcU an Intemew. Id tbe 
Dominical Cnurcli of Dumfries, with John, surtiamed, 
from the colour of liia hair, tlie Vied Cuminpf, a jmiwit- 
lU chieflain, who had fornit'rlv held the ief,'ency of 
Scotland. A disputa ensued. wWh soon waxed hish 
betwixt two fierce and independent batons. At 
length, standing before the high altar Ot thechurvh, 
Cenin^ ^ave Bnice the lie, and Brace retaliated by 
a stroke of hj.s poniard. Full of confusion and r»- 
niurse for a homicide committed in a tianctuarr, the 
future monarch of Scotland rushed out of the church, 
with the bloody pomard in his hand. Kirkpatrick 
and Lindsay, two DaraBS who fhhhAiUy adhoMd to 
kim, were waiting at the (fate. To their earnest and 
anxious inquiries into the cause of his emotion, 
Bruce answered, " I doubt I li.ive slain the Red 
Cuming." — " Doobtest thou?" excluimed Kirkpa- 
trick; " I make sure!"* Accordiiij^h , with Lindsay 
and a few ftiUoweis. be nuhed into thi» churd), and 
dsww rtch ed fhe woanded Coninf . 

Accordingly, Uowmiikcr informs us, that the body 
of the slauf^literi'd baruu was watched, durint; the 
night, by the Dominicans, with the xisna] liles of the 
chmch. But, at midnight, the whole assiiitants fell 
bto a dead sleep, with the exception of one a^ed 
iMard, with terror «hI swpriM. a Toiee, 



taker, who 

like that of a wailing infant, wslaht. ** How long. 

0 Ixjrd, shall vengeance be deferred ?** It was an- 
swejed in an awwl tone, '* Endure with patience, 
until the auuiversary of this day shall return fur the 
fiftyHKcond time." In the year 1357, fifty-two yean 
after Cuming's death, James of Lindsay was hospi. 
tality feasted in the castle of CaerlaTeroe, in Dum- 
IHes-shire, belonging to Koger Klrkpatrick. They 
were the sons of the murderers of the Re^^'ent. In 
the d«*ad of the night, tor some uuknuwn cause, 
Lindsay arose, and poniarded in his bed his uusus* 
pecting boet. Be wen mounted his horse to fly | 
not ginlt and t» had so bewildered hb senses, that, 
after rldtng all itixht, he was taken, at break of dav, 
uot three miles from the castle, and wsa afterwajn^ 
bjoidsc of King David IL 



SONG OF THE WANDERING ITALIAN. 

" My heart shall be poured forth over thee ; and 
break 1 Daim. 

I LOVE thy ruin'd fountains, 

I love tny fertile vales : i 
Where o*er thy snow-capp*d nnwiitsfalt. 

The eagle proudly sails. 
Though tyrant hordes oppreM tins 

I turn m heart to thee; 
In ev'ry sorrow bless thee. 

My own bright Italy 1 

I view thine ancient story 

Deep in the front of Time ; 
When Fans bad spnad tky ffkny 

O** evety land and ^fane. 

I Yet in thy desolations 

I TTiou'rt dearer far to roe. 

Than when thou led'st the nstiOM^ 
My own lov'd Italy 1 

• Hence the crest of K)rk]intiick is a hand, prasp- 

iag a dsgger, distilling gouts of blood, proper; motto, 

ss 



I 



¥ot Genius hovm o'er thee. 
Her loeptfe awes the prood; 

And spirits bow before tltee. 

As once the nations bow'd. 
Of all thy lost dominion, 

This yet remains to thee; 
Thou of the eagle-niniun. 

Thou once proud Italy ! 

The plou^'h^^hare hath gone through lltuol 

The children of thy soil. 
Or with their tears Iwdew thee 

Or court a tyrant's smile.— , 
Or absent they deplore thee* 

And horn nmr—Uke me ; 
pour forth their npirits o'er tiiee. 

My own lov'd Italy ! 

Canlfbrgettlawf VtmwtX 

Land of my earliest days. 
When virtue pleaa'd, and ever 

Its best reward was ju.iUt". 
Or lM?r who>e \ ow« were j>li;;lited 

Beneath the myrtle tree ; 
When eve thy skies had lighted 

Hy own bright Italy I 

And still amidst thine ashes 

Lie hid the slumb'ring fliss} 
As braakinf Ibrth in flauwB, 

They emulate our sires. 
Love shall again restore thee ! 
Ag-dii thou shall be free ! 

adore thee 



l^lldk i?tlflAV KJ^ 

And we a ith Joy adore 
Myownkw'dltaiyl 



J.O.B.P. 



AN EXCURSION ROUND AMSTKRp 

DAM. 

(To the Editor.) 

Since you inserted my few remarlcs, suggested 
by your gvneral account of Rotteidam, I an 
inmiced also to oSkt a sort of apiKMulix tu the 
similar article on Amsterdam, in No. Ir23 of 
The A/irror, descriptive of some objects in tlie 
nei^hbouifaood of tho hltar city, as nea 
dunng an nftenMxm*t CKCoision. 

We were a party of throe at luncheon in 
one of tbe hotels, disctukiug with a guidci 
who ttbnA his eerricee to ehosr the lions, 
tho best plan of seeing as much stu iH)ssible of 
the city, and of visiting Brock and Saarflam 
besides, during the remainder of the same 
day. T1i«iaidguide(aFnnidiinaii, Ibelievo, 
by hirth, who once had money which he spent 
lilti' a fi^entlcman.) was of a different species 
from the uiiual mercenary characters a tia- 
ipdler in afk io meet witti, and enteied into 
the spirit of our views with such enthusiasm, 
that, un a doubt being expressed as tu the 
practicability of a proposed plan, he struck 
tbe table with hia hand, cawlMming in the 
few words of English he knew, " You s/ia// 

see all that, by !" This vehemence of 

gesture and speedi was so contrasted with 
his onUnaiyiinohtrusive miUbiOia,ttiatfittther 
hesitation was out of the question, and we 
could only hope that here was another case 
for Sterne's recording angel — "as he wrote 
down the oath, to drop a tsar upoa the word, 
and blot it out for ever !" 

Before entering upon the immediate object 
of this commumcation, I may briefly alltido 
toalMv of tho pravdiMnt curiwitiaa in the 
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city itself. Aad &t%if the Museiun, contain- 
iDir Ml ahMRidiiittihr inluMlnig eoUedioD 

of Dutch and Flemish pictures, without in- 
dulging in any detail of which, I may just 
observe that one of the rooms will rivet to the 
■polthe troe adnuicrof Seoibandt ^— only 
let such a one imagine a ]^ainting in that 
artist's best manner, with his mysterious at- 
mospheric effects and gorgeous light and 
•hade» eovoiiig the uliole end of a laige 
apartment I It is called fhe Garde de nuit, 
and represents the breaking up of the city 
guard after a rejoicing — the figures of the 
•iae of lift tteamng mm the cuivawt with 
vigorous, strongly-marked countenances and 
picturesque costumes. It is, to my taste, 
much more wonderful than the picture of 
corwponding dimensions, occupying the op> 
posite wall, and usually termed " the miracle 
of the Dutch school." The subject is a ban- 
quet given by a party of officers to some royal 
guoti ; and its merit consists in the combi- 
nation of minute finishing with bold general 
effect — not a fruit upon the table but would 
bear tiio criticism of an epicure, and might 
have been an individual portrait, like the 
human figures : it is painted by Vauderhelst. 
Next, the old Stadthouse, or pidace, as it has 
htm called, sines it vas w lesidenee of Louis 
BiraiUi|NUCle,whidl pOMOsses many fine paint- 
ings and ornamented apartments, besides the 
^raud audience chamber, maffuihceut, both 
in ill dimenaioDs and Us limly sculptured 
white marble- walls. From the tower of this 
building we had a prospect over the whole 
city, with dusters of windmills beyond to the 
very horizon, the boundless expanse of ffie 
Zuyder Zee on one side ; the river Y, with 
hnes of shipping, and the opposite land 
stretdiiug on the other side to Saardam, the 
diagopal passage to which is called eight 
miles. A steamer had just started to cross 
over, and though we had previously resolved 
not to avail ourselves of the opportunity, as 
we should have found no conveyanca at 
Saardam to take us to Brock, yet we were re- 
minded by it that it was past three o'clock. 
We hastily visited the Xbcchange, and the 
two prindpal churches, the old and the new, 
of which the latter is the largest. The in- 
terior is vast and. lofty, with an organ much 
exeeading in sisa that at Rotterdam ; a 
markable pulpit ; and a qilendid mommwot 
to Admiral De Ruyter. 

Entering a boat, we now soon passed 
through tna wood-work bonier in mnt of 
the vessels at anchor, and were ferried directly 
across the Y, a distance of about two miles, 
to Buyksloot, which presented no character 
of neighbourhood to a great city, as it con- 
sisted of little more thim a public house, 
thoufdi it may have increased since the o])eU' 
ing <n tha new grand canal from the Helder. 
Here a single csnian was kept for hire, and 
fiirtunats^ it^was &aBgageq. In Uaikad, 



however, nothing is done in a huny, so that 
wbUs it was getting ready we took a litde f»> 
freshment, and gained the landkid'h heart bf 

noticing his paintings and prints, upon the 
value of which he expatiated like a connois- 
seur. 

Brock is, perhaps, nz miles inland from 
hence, and the approach from the opposite 
side of a smooth lake, rouud which it is ex- 
tended in a semi-cireular form — Ita ficsh* 
painted villas, mostly white, yellow, ami 
green, surrounded by trim gardens, with snug 
fantastic summer-houses of all colours r&- 
fleeled in Ilia sur&ee of the water— ia so sia- 
gulariy pretty that the rhapsodical phraseoloj^y 
of the note* can scarcely be deemed an exag- 
geration, lu sober seriousness, it is a most 
extraordinary place, where the quintessence 
of Dutch peculiarities has been so carefidly 
presen'ed, that it is visited as a curiosity, not 
only by strangers, hut by the Dutch them- 
sdves. Innovation, however, has made some 
progress even here, for we were told that for- 
merly no visiter was permitted to enter in his 
shoes, clean slippi rs l)eing kept at the end of 
the town for the puqiose ; but now no obje©» 
tion is made on a clean day, though still, no 
wheeled carriage of any description is allowed 
to seal the bri^tness, or distinb tiie quiet, of 
the streets, in iriiieh, eicept tiie persons who 
did the honours to us, I do not know that we 
saw a siu^le creature out of doors, so that it 
looked lim a sneetre4own, or Ike scene of a 
play. In wandering tiuot^ the i nterior, we 
found everything in accordance with the neat- 
ness of its exterior, each house being worthy 
of notice for some tutxy in style, or orna- 
ments, or garden, or entrance ; and all bright 
and showy, as if dirt were a nonentity. Even 
the flowers were subjected to such disciphne 
as* to appear artificially eokmred, and the 
very sticks that propped them up were car*v 
fully painted and gilt ; while stiitues abounded 
in the gardens, classical, pastoral, and hu- 
morous; in short, it would be endless td 
enumerate the various displays of d^iicioas 
taste here. 

Each dwelling has a back, or side, entrance 
for ordinary use, the front door (upon vHiidi 
the richest architectural embellishment is 
often lavished,) never being opened vaon 
than once a year, or upon the peculiar occa> 

• Rut wlint shall I say of Brock ? the pretty, neat 
cleau, Siiuguliir, unique, pictures<iue, quiet, itrtiliciil 
CiDciful, rural, ek-^aut, p)lishf(i, vuidiaugeable. iode 
wribable. villn<^(^ of Bruck? It is a toy; a. nwki 
beU«\e uf liviu;,' : a ftir-wmther holiday fvtraat tfatf 
tlie winds of heaven nay not visU too roughly ; > 
)ilaee of repow ftom Mb** elsewliere stormy ^toutwr ; ■ 
>illaffe in Sunday clothes : n Midsummer nl^ti 
(or clay's) dream ; a Dutch elysium, where spriu 
should ever reign, where the night sliuuld only dra' 
a thin veil over the day, where sorrow should* nen 
come, but where the inicriiition I mw upon one of i 
exquisite, fantastic dweUioA slioiiid literally appl 
to the place itaeU "PMoabewitliyoa on enteriuK 
firm OfTuOtr, tUMhgMr^htfik Bmd, 
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iloB of a niiiiage or death ; and at sodi 
times oaty i* there any use made of the prin- 
cipal room, appropriately called the Chambre 
de par€uie, which is geuerally kept close with 
cnnaiiM and shitttos, and only enteied to he 
aerabbed ! Some of these state-apartment 
are said to be sumptuously furnished, as we 
readily believed from the style of such other 
xooma as we got a glimpse o£ A biiUi does 
not appear to be considered of sufficient 
importance for throwing open the splendours 
of the sanctum ; but there is a custom, not 
limited to Brodc^ of hanging outside the 
door an ornamental piece oi needlework, not 
unlike a large toilet pincushion, to intimate 
an addition to the family, and the neigh])ours 
know by its shape the sex of the little stranger. 

We went through a show dairj' farm, 
where Gouda cheeses are manufactured with 
a laudable attention to regularity and neat- 
ness. There seemed to be nobody at home 
but the children, wlio explained the process ; 
until, on looking round a neat parlour, we 
obser?ed in a closet bed, a sick old man, 
tiitir gcandfather ; he was not disconcerted, 
finr everything had been arranged fit to he 
WHy and he was, no doubt, aware we should 
leave something to compensate for our intru- 
sion. 

Returning for some distance by the same 
road, we afterwards struck off to the right 
iSBL wo leached a fine, level bank, on the top 
of the high dyke which protects the land 
from the overflowing of the Y, and where 
consummate skill and industry are still used 
in making fresh eooqiiesls mm iSbm water; 
large and valuable tracks in this mn^bom* 
hood having been but recent acquisitions. 
The view from the dyke is really superb, and 
I mention tins paraenlsify. beeause tiievs 
asems to be au impressisB m England that 
the scenery of Holland can present little to 
gratify the eye. On the opposite side of the 
8ne sheet of water, Amsimsiii presents a 
noble aspect to the left, with its towers and 
steeples^ and fringed by clustering masts and 
rigging of ships in the port, besides other 
fossebi scattered aioond; and the county 
can be traced to the right until the extreme 
distance is intersected by the nearer ground 
on our side of the river, where Saardam ap- 
pears in nght ; apietinesque feature beiug 
given to the whole by a profusion of wind- 
mills, of which about two thousand, at various 
distances, are visible from this spot ! 

If our raised expectations were gratified 
at Brock, we were even more siu-prised with 
Saardam, as we were imprepared to find it 
either so pretty or so extensive ; and we con- 
ridered our visit to it as one of the most 
agreeable bits in our journey. It is like 
Brock, consisting in great measure of snug 
Mff iH vrhe retreats ; bnl tuilike it^ in being 
peitty a place of bustle, and still considerably 
engaged in ship-buikUag. The side of tie 



ftnm we first came to is open and cheerful,' 
with a ftw good shops, ia one of which, by 
the way, we bought some substantial loolcing 
cakes, which, on beinff applied to the mouth, 
unexpeetedlv dissolve^ nuMking the appetite, 
like the fabled viands of Tant^. We then 
crossed the river Zaan, from which the town 
tak^ its name (being usually written Zaan- 
dam in HoQand,) and wfaieh is hoe a re- 
spectable stream running into the broader 
Y, the latter indeed being a branch of the 
Zuyder Zee rather than a river. In the 
ferry-boat were neatly a dosen passengers, 
some of them venerable ladies in' lull dress 
of the picturesque Friesland costume ; and 
the mellowed evening glow gave a Cuyp-like 
appearance to flie scen^ wliue oar fimeywas 
iarther thrown back upon old times by our 
being in search of the n-sidence of Peter the 
Great ! This is a woodeu hut, in the same 
state as when occupied by its iUustrious 
inmate, only that it is cased round for pro- 
tection by an open brick building. It pos- 
sesses only a front and back room, the latter 
containing the identical table and chair flw 
Czar mafle use of, as he sat at the window, 
contemplating the busy scene which the view 
must then have afforded, and revolving in his 
loffy mind the means of making his own 
country similarly prosperous. The result of 
his self-restraint in -working as a commoa 
shipwright has now been developed; and 
when ue late emperor, Alexander, made a 
pilgrimage to this spot, he must have felt 
how much he owed to the genius of his an- 
cestn in being himself emAled to art ae 
arbiter in the affairs of civilized Europe. The 
dockyard in which Peter was actually employ> 
ed still exists near his house, which is shown 
by an intelligent labooiin^ man, who appears 
to have obtained this pnvilege as a reward 
for good behaviour ; and his wife, an Eng- 
lishwoman, delighted with the opportunity of 
talking hor own language, exhibited to ns 
her ten children with feelings of pride. 

What we had hitherto seen was, no doubt, 
part of Saardam, but by no means Saardam 
ttselt We were surprised at aAerwards 
coming to a street, if street it can be called, 
of about two miles in length, consisting of 
neat houses, in the Dutch ornamental style, 
separated from one another, each with its 
own drawbridge across the ditch straight 
along in front, and surrounded by a garden — 
a smaller ditch turning off perpendicularly 
between each, or nearly so; the intervau 
afFording vistas, on one side into the country, 
and on the other to the river, which flowed at 
some distance in a paraUd direction. An 
0|iening, or square, occurs near the middle, 
at the bottom of which stands the church, 
which is, as usual, large, and with an elegant 
open spire. A conpw of storbs had ttieir 
wooden nest, in shape an inverted pyramid, 
on the 100^ and stood, aocoiding to cuatoni^ 
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on on« leg, looking belirist us and the clear 
sky like sculptured ornaments. These birds 
possess almost a sacred character in HoUaoi^ 
the people preparing habitations fbr them on 
their chimuey-tops ; and they may be seen 
ill tome of tht' fihhing-towns stalking about 
to collect the oUkl, conscious oi' bemg unmo* 
letted, ia the nudat of the oowd* Recioe*- 
ing the river at anotker feny ooasiderably 
higher up, we walked along a line of road 
corres|>oudiag to that on the opposite side, 
hut with houm on a leee ehowy eeele ; and 
through the <^MiiingH between them the 
summer-houses on the other bank of the 
river, in the ^^ardeus of the larger residences 
•heady mentioned, had a pretty eflbei 

At the iun where we had left our vehicle, 
alari^* dish of cutlets tempted us to sup, and 
we tiien rode back to Uuyksloot m tlie moun« 
light, which iheil a mild hielw en the di»> 
tent capital and the smooth water between. 
It was so late that we had to pay double fare 
to get rowed across the Y, and double toll to 
obtain admittanee into the haiboar. 

We weut to one of those establishmeoli 
for music and dancing, where females are 
subjected to a species of legalized slavery, 
the pmgtuAtn mviug them in their power 
as long as a claim exists for boanl, loclging, 
and clothing, which can easily be made to 
exceed the means of ref ayment It is said 
that decent children are occasionally taken 
to these phices by their parents, with the 
view of deterring them from any deviation 
fitom strict virioe, on the aaoM principle as 
tile young Spartans were tlu^tt to be dis- 
gusted with intoxication by an exhibition of 
its ejects upon their Helots; but surely 
nooelrat annaimaginatiTe Duldunaa could 
anticipate a fimmiude tendon^, as in puUic 
everything is confcnr de rose ! It was tt>o 
late to see much company, and we merely 
■lopped to taste some eKerilentMnck pwch. 

\Ve did not reach our hotel tUl after mid* 
nii^ht, and we were obliged to rise early in 
the morning, having to walk about a coqple 
of miles befom six o°olock, to join Hio fSrnJ^ 
chuit (travelliog^barge, or water-coach). But 
we found our poor guide bofore us, waiting 
with anxious countenance to beg we would 
relieve lum fiom a charge sgsinst him of 
having been the cause of our not dining, &c. 
for the good of the house on the previous 
day. The landlord, who was also stirring, 
leceived our intercession with poltleness, 
though all the time he made bitter by- 
speeches to the culprit, leaving it doubtful 
whether he was to be forgiven ; but I trust 
his interests did not ultimately sutler through 
the guide's zeal for our gratification. To show 
his gratitude ior our attempt in his favour, he 
insi^ed on aeeompanyiug us in a torrent of 
tain to point out everything he thought into> 
resting on the way, and to assist in our em- 
barkation. Ue seemed altogether a good- 



natured creetoft of Impubs, 
hurt ally. 



W.G. 



HAWTHORNDEN. 

{To the Editor.') 
iTotm No. 090, contains so inteieslingaceoiiiil 

of Hawthornden, the birthplace of the poety 
Drumraond. As addenda to that account, 
the following inscriptions (copied during my 
visito to thai attractivo apot^ may not prove 
unacceptable. The first is a caution to 
visiters, couched in a somewhat uncourteoug 
and warlike style, and painted on a board 
which is plaeed in an oufliouae. 

" The gard'ner at a holt' kx ks out : 
(,Auit holes are pleuty hereabout;} 
A pair of jiistols by liis lug. 
One kMd with twlC tte •thcc staff. 
A Uundrrlnuh of euuMNi aiia|ie. 
Jii>t rtMiU to (lischarRe with gnip*-, 
ULs traps of steel, and temporod metal, 
II« Mtsin places sly aiul WittU-. 
Whoe'er snail touch his (lowers or Cnut« 
He's sore to either catch or shoot. 
Let midnight thief or robber, stand 
And pauiw, ere he pat forth his hand ; 
While such as come in op«'n day 
May look, — but carry naught away T* 

The other is taken from the album, in 
which aw inaeribed the 



"At Hawthonnlcri is to Ix^ soen 
M^hat •rchitccture once has been. 
Ou Gortou's banks the bonnte view 
Will show what art and Dstnie do. 
A1 BodlB Chapel yoQ will M 
Tliat masonry is »air decUued. 
Mark \«ell these sceucs 1 The poet says 
They're only seen oa lawfti' days.** 



The chapel at Bod'n, heva apolBea ol^ in 

in excellent preservation; and everywhere 
pxeaents specimena of elaborate sculptiue. 
Dbo of the pOan diAw fiNNB all tlwnat, 
and n called the Trentice Pillar, from a tra- 
dition of its having been finished by the 
UMSon's apprentioei during the absence of 
hia maater; who, en lui retom, fiNWiiehagnn 
at being surpe^ed, put him to death. 

At the castle, which is 700 years old, the 
visiter is conducted through two ranges of 
a paitmen t a , with very high windova^ and 
loopholes beneath. These apartments wero 
formerly appropriated to the soldiers of the 
garrison. The old bake-house and kitchen 
aiepointodouti the latter ia Ibnrahed with 
an immensely laige fireplace. Below are the 
dungeons, cut out of the solid rock. Two 
other stories are still in tolerable preservation; 
and rooma in them are oecnpied by the 
Idj^e school-mistress. 

In the description of Hawtiiomden, a 
notice of its caves should not be omitted. 
Th^ are said to have been the letoaaft of 
Robert Bruce. One of the apartments is 
styled his bed-room, and another his libraiy. 
The rocky sides of the latter are chiseled into 
8)nare compartments, for the pimma% m ia 
avowdi of holding books. 

N. Hoonna^ M. D. 
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9Lntitn un4mma . 

tbadbsion's tokbns. 
DoKnra the latter part of tiwiere n tee n th con* 

ttiiy there was a scarcity of copper coin ia 
England, particularly in the north; to remedy 
this, many respectable tradeamen in diflforent 
Umm coined bnat tnheasof diflbeat noiniiial 
vakw, all below the intrinsic. Kendd had 
several, various specimens of which are in 
the museum there. About three years ago 
there was fbnnd at Appleby, on femovinff an 
dd building, a brass coin rather smaller than 
a ihilling of the coinac:e of Georjre III., in- 
scribed Christopher liirkbeck, in Appleby, 
hu penny, l9B8f* and lately aaotiier fWf 
small brass coin was found, on repairing 
the bridge there, inscribed on one sifle " Ed- 
ward Guy, in Appleby, 16G6," and on the 
G 

reverse the initials EM and " I serve for 
change supposed tu have been a farthing. 
Chrmophec Birkbeek and Edwaid Guy were 
iiayors of Appleby about this time ; and it 
mif^ht be curious for those who have the 
opportunity to trace whether the unfortunate 
man who waa executed at Appleby, for coin* 
ing base money at Tebay, a few years after 
that date, miiy not have been brought into 
ttie neighbouriiuod to assist in the cumage of 
tltti]nofindal moiKf* — CarUsk Jvtmuu, 



In the chnrchyartl of St. Maiy*8i New Ross, 
was lately du^^ up a copper com, bearing on 
one side the words i^uescat Plebs ; the other 
Udewas ill^ble. It it supposed to have 
Immb coined in the reign of Charles I. during 
Mb ihniggles with the Parliament, and is 
Jtic n b ed in Simon's Essay on Irish CoinSf 
MKpMMitaiigOB one side 9t. Patrick driving 
the noxious creatures before him, with Qui- 
eseat PkhSf while the other side represents 
the king playing on the harp ; the crown is 
inlaid with brass ; the motto upon fliif side 
is F/oreat Hex. — fVaterfrtrd Mirror. 

At Hurkledale, in the parish of Cummer- 
trees, were lately dug up 900 bright silver 
coins, within a eirelB not more than a yard 
io diameter. There were ten or twelve varie- 
ties ; of thesei four very fine specimens are 
M ftOow: tbey vary a Uttie m aiae, the 
k^geat bong Mout aa btoad aa, though 
thinner than, a sixpence. On each side of 
all are two concentric circles, composed of 
lilde dote, and between are the inaeriptiona. 
On one side there is invariably a king's head 
with the crown on it; and on the other, with 
some exceptions, a cross dividing four stare 
from one another, or tmdvt liaUa placed ia 
the four ri^ht angles by tfuees, in a trian- 
gular manner. The three balls were the 
emblem, or crest, of the Lombard merchants, 
vho at one tiine monqyoliwd alnwit tiis 



entire trade of England. All belong to the 
thirteenth century, and appear coins of Alex- 
ander III. of SeoUand, or Sdwaid I. of Eng. 
land^ DmiI^Mm JSmrndL 



ANCIENT SHIP AT MOUNT's BAY. 

The discovery of the hull of a vessel imbedded 
in the beaeh near Newlyn, Mooaf • Bay, baa 
onited much curiosity. She was about 50 
tons, flat-bottomed, clincher-built, of oak, 
30 feet long. Her ribs were only four inchea 
apart, and sulBciently strong Ihr a naeei 
double her size. There were marks of nails, 
but not a bit of iron was found, from which 
it would seem that wood, when shut up from 
the air, is tiie most durable. The veiect 
appears to have been in ballast when lost ; 
two ancient coins were found on board, one 
of which is in perfect preservation, and bears 
tho inseiiptioii « Ave Ifaria,'' but it is with- 
out date. It resembles the coins of the four- 
teenth century, and is supposed of Anglo- 
Norman origin. 



mOBLATMU FATBHBIIT* 

Ah eaeavation was lately made in floni of 

the supposed site of the high altar, amon^ 
the ruins of Neath Abbey. The pavement 
of painted tiles was discovered at the depth 
of about a yard, covered by a mass of earth 
and rubbish. The materials were Pyle, Sut- 
ton, and Bath stone. The pavement waa 
perfect, and consisted of three rows of tiles, 
the eastern containing the amis of England, 
the centre those of Turber\ ill, and the western 
those of Robert Fitzhamon, branded by a 
border of quatrefoihi. A step <^ a fbw indiea 
in depth led to the lower portion of the pavo> 
ment, which w;is formed of a representation 
of a human figure on horseback, blowing a 
horn, aeeompuiied by a doc in pursuit <^ a 
stag — probably St. Hiwert; ornamental 
cinquefoils formed the remainder of the pat- 
tern. A tile, with the arms of de Braos, and 
anottier iKfli flie shidd of Bedumrfes, wero 
found, and portions of a wide-mouthed jar 
and an ancient keg. A smaller pavement was 
also discovered in part of the conventual 
buildings south of the church, which may 
have bMn the muniment iooul — CamMam, 



URN BURIAL. 

Two urns, illustrative of this interestinf^ cus- 
tom, have recently been dug up in a gravel 
pit, near OnUen House, in BimAhiie. They 
contained decayed bones, and were found 
alwut five feet below the surface, covered 
with u large, flat stone. The colour of the 
composition is red, very much resembling a 
modem tile or brick, with some streaks of a 
black material nmning through it on the 
side. The urns are about thirteen inches 
daepy taring w bulging out gndnalty fioB 
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the mouth and bottom towanis the middle, 
where the diameter is about tea inches. Que 
urn has an embossed ring; TOtmd its balffe 
and on the ring axe rude carvings in straignt 
lines crossing each other obliquely. Before 
being put in, the bones seem to have been 
burned, and Mvenl pieew of chaitoal were 
found among them. They were much cal- 
cined, but one of them retained much of its 
original form, aud was evidently a jaw bone. 
IImm curioue selict aie now m &e Banff 
MnMun. Hie pit* before being broken up, 
was part of a small, round eminence, covered 
with heath and trees. Directly over the Erst 
found ura there stood a laige fir tree. The 
undoubted &ct of a battle having been fought 
in the 10th century, either on this »iH)t or its 
inimediate vicinity, between an army of in- 
vading Danea, who landed at the bum mouth 
of CuUen, and a Scot's army headed by King 
Indulfus, authorizes the conclusion that these 
urns contained the remains of some Scottish 
vanion.who ftU in the actioa. 



BTOim oormm at msuhmb. 

About ten inches under ground, close to the 
foundation of the cloisters of Melrose Abbey, 
has lately been found a line of stone coffins, 
on which are several swords and cromee en- 
graved, but two more remarkable than the 
Kit— a husband and wife lying from east to 
VMt; on the husband's amn, on the right, 
are the hitt and guard of n swoid elegantly 
sculptured, but the blade went under the 
foundation of the abbey. On the wife's is a 
small cross, deuoting a Christian of the early 
ages, and the following inscription : — 
** f Beatrix, spouse of Robert Fraser.'* The 
rest of the inscription was hid under the 
foundation. Melrose Abbey was originally 
mected of irood at Old Metroae, (Meul Roes, 
a bare promontory,) not a vestige of which 
remains, save the foundation, on which the 
present house belonging to Lockhart Elliot, 
Baq. atends; it was a second time erected at 
Red Abbey Stead, near Newstead, from which 
the village takes its name ; and lastly, it was 
constructed where the present magnificent 
Tuin it still to be seen at Little Forddell (or 
the dell of the ford) — it is probable that 
these stone coffins have been removed from 
the abbey yard at Red Abbey Stead, and 
pUiced under the foundation of the new 
Abbey. If this be the case, the coffins must 
be of vew gteat antiquity, as that abbey was 
founded by David I. in 113^, and the mark 
d the small cross before Beatrix, on one of 
the coffins, denotes an early Christian. That 
the other coffins must have held persons of 
high rank, is denoted by awwda and cneaea 
on their lids, on one of which we found hie 
jacet inscribed ; but this coffin was lying from 
south to north, and the rest of the inscription 
waahid mdn Ifae foonilatinn of the abbqr* 



This side of tlie cloister nms fiioai MVkh lo 
north. — Kelto Chronicle, 



BOCOAOClOa 

A LADY of Certaldo has purdiaaed the house 
formerly occupied by Boccaccio, which she 
has restored with the utmost care. In the 
room he principall? occupied ahe has placed 
his portrait at full length. An old woman 
who formerly occupied this chamber, having 
accidentally thrown down a part uf the pa^ 
neling, found a great number of manuscript^ 
which, in the fervour of stipe rsrition, she 
immediately committed to the flames. It is 
not known what has become of fourteen 
mannaaiptB on vellum, discovered some yeais 
ago, on opening the tomb of Boceaccio^ in 
the church of Certaldo. 



TBB yiaSBT nntsv, LonnoM* 
In the year 1732, the Fleet Ditch, on which 
so much expenditure had been exhausted to 
no purpose, and which had in former periods 
been eneemed a key of commeree in the city, 
waadeemed a burden and a nuisancBf leqaiiinip 
more money to maintain it than was origi- 
nally intended, and being besides of great 
danger to the Uvea of passengen. xheaa 
concurrent disadvantages induced the Loid 
Mayor, Aldermen, anfl Common Council, to 
petition the parliament, on the 26th uf Feb. 
1738) praying, That a bill might be brought 
in to empower the petitioners to fill up that 
part of the said ditch lying between Holbom 
Bridge and Fleet Bridge, aud to convert the 
ground to such uses as they ahoidd think fit 
and convenient ;" and, in piu^uance of their 
petition, a bill was brought in and passed : 
by virtue of which the premises were arched 
over, and the site converted into Fleet Market. 
By that act, the fee simple of the ground and 
ditch is vested in the Mayor, Commonalty, 
and citisens of London for ever ; wifli a pro- 
viso that sufficient drains shall be made in 
and through the said channel or ditch, and 
that no house shall be erected thereon, ex- 
ceeding ^MiyMi fost in hiight. H. B. 



X4nn>01C IN THS SBVBMTBBNTH CBNTURT. 

HowEM, has furnished us, in his letters, with 
a humorous specimen of the mannern of 
London in 1646. Writing to a friend at 
Paris, he sajrs : " the world is here turned 
upside down, and it hath been long a going 
so ; you know a good while since, we have 
had leather caps and bever shooes, but now 
the arms am come to the leggs, for bishop's 
lawn-sleeves are worn for boot-nose tops ; the 
waist is come to the knee, for the points that 
wen need to be about ^ middle ave nov 
dangling there ; boots and shooes are so long 
snouted that one can hardly kneel in God's 
house, where all genuflection aud postures of 
dflfotifn and de^ucy are ^uite oat of vmi 
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tile devil may walk freely up and down the 
streets of London now, for there is not a 
cross to fright him any where, and it seems 
he was never so husie in any country upon 
earth, for there have been more witches 
arraign 'd an<l executed here lately, than ever 
were in this Island since the creation.'* 

In another place, speaking of the air of 
London, comparatively with the cities of the 
East ; where, when the wind is southward, it 
is impregnated with Arabian spices, and as 
sweet as a perfumed Spanish grove, he says, 
" the air of this city is not so, especially in 
the heart of the eity, in and about Paul's 
Church, where horse-dun^ is a yard deep ; 
insomuch, that to cleanse it would be as hard 
a task as it was for Hercules to cleanse the 
Augean-stable, by drawing a great river 
through it, which was accounted one of his 
twelve labours ; but it was a bitter taunt of 
the Italian, who passing by Paul's Church, 



and seeing it full of horses, * now I perceive,* 
said he, ' that in England, men and beasts 
serve God alike.' '* H. B. 

Ci)e j^aturalt^t. 

NATURO-ARTIVICIAI. QROTTOKS. 

In the vicinity of Naples are many natural 
and artificial grottoes, which have for centu- 
ries excited the curiosity of travellers. Two 
of the most remarkable of these subterranean 
wonders are the grottoes of Pausilippo, and the 
Dog, or del Cane." 

Pausii.ihpo is a considerable hill, or moun- 
tain, through which is cut the grotto, or a 
straight pasKage from Naples to Puzzuoli, KO 
or 90 feet high, from 2U to 30 feet wide, 
and about 1,000 paces long. It is inaccesNible 
to the sun, and through the deep night of 
this grotto passes the daily traffic of a very 
populous district. A powerful echo from the 




{Grotto ofPausUippo.) 




{Orotta del Cane.) 
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r6of increases the rumbling noise of the pas- 
Mge, and adds to the gloomy ^eet ot Uie 
teinie. We must not, theiefiira, be surpriiied 
at tilts cavern having its saperstitious terrors ; 
and many fabulous stones were related of it 
even in the time ot Strabo. It is thought to 
have hoea heini eiit befirn fha time of ihe 
Romans, at first only a quarry, but afterwards 
continued through the hill. It was subse- 
quently made broader and higher, paved, and 
provided with ab-holee. The whok tock is 
firm, and has never been shaken by earth- 
quake. In the centre is a chapel of the Vir- 
gin Mary ; and over the grotto are the i^tmaius 
of an aqueduct and of Virgil's tomb, repre- 
sented and de;»cribed at page 433, vol. xiv. of 
The Mirror. Since 1822, the Austrian 
tioops have constructed a road over the mouu- 
taia of Fausilippo to Puxsuoli, by which the 
passage through the grotto is avoided. In 
the couise of this work, a grotto was disco* 
vend at tiie summil of t& hiU^ tHitdi is 
probably the erypta Pausil^ppona of the 
ancients, the name which is now given to 
what Seacca called the crypta NeapoUtuna. 
The dumder of the moimtain seenerf of 
Fausilippo contrasts agreeably with the 
sombre grotto ; for, Eustace describes the 
former as extremely beautifid and picturesque. 
Its name he attnbutea to a villa of Vedius 
PoUio, erected in the time of Augustus, and 
called Pansilt/pum, from the effect which its 
beauty was sup^)osed to produce in suspendinfif 
sonoir and aiuoetf ; and it is justly honomed 
with its appeUatlon, for no setae is better 
calculated to banish melancholy and eshila- 
late the mind.* 

The GhsoTTA nu. Cams, or Dog's Cave, ie 
situated at the verge of a valley be5'ond Fau- 
silippo, and is of greater celebrity than its 
neighbour. It is a cavern, from some parts 
of which, to a certain height, rises carbonic 
acid gas, which produces death from suffo- 
cation ; but, as the gas from its greater spe- 
cific gravity, does not nse above five or six 
inches from the floor, a man may with impu- 
nity stand amidst the pas, and test its per- 
nicious influence by holding down a small 
aninial, and a dog bein^ generally sdectad 
Ibr the experiment, eiplaina tiie name of the 
cave. There are many descriptions of this 
singular place ; but none of more recent date 
^an the foDowing fiom tiie last leeeived 
number of Fkofessor Sillimaa'a Amiene9H 
Journal of Science and Arts : 

A guide was quickly selected from a set 
of tagged nrehiBB, who o fl b ie d themselves 
alonj^ the road. Thus escorte<l, I soon reached 
the house of the Custode, or showman, and a 
rapid knock and short dialogue having settled 
the pieliminaries, I pushed on towards the 
Grotto, leaving him to hunt up his dog and 
follow at his leisure. The road, which had 
hitherto obliquely crossed the valley noticed 
• ChMlcalToar«vaLfi.]ii97Bl8vok 



above, now approached its edge, and led us 
among rough, abrupt hill% until suddenly 
to tiie right, and entermg' a deep, 
chasm, it brought us in a few minutes 
to the edge of the Lago d'Agnaro. This 
lake is about four miles in circuit, and evi- 
dently eeciipies the crater of an eitinet vol- 
cano. My little cicerone led me tkmg the 
border of the lake, for about a hundred yards, 
when pointing to a small door against the 
side 01 tiM cnlei^ n sfaoil dwtance above as, 
he told me thai Hum «*• tiM object of my 
search. The name Grotto had misled me, 
and my disappointment was K^eat, when, ou 
^ door being unloelMdaaduiiown opea,an 
excavation, of not more than twelve feet in 
length, and seven or eight in height, maile 
its appearance. To the right, it was the 
rudest thing ptHwible. The bottom, sides, 
and top, were of the bare earth, very uneven, 
and, as the cave was sha^^ much hke au 
it was oaVf at theeentae or near it, that 
a person could stand upright. The floor, 
and sides to a well-<lefiaed horizontal line 
eight or nine inches above it, appeared moist| 
aM. on stepping in, I immediately became 
sensible of a small degree of warmth up to 
the same height, althcju^h the atmosphere 
down to the ground was perlectly transparent. 
The euslode first directed me to get on my 
hands and km^es, and to bring my face 
within the influence of the gas. I took the 
posture desired, and as I had lowered mv 
need to within a short dbtaaeeof the ground, 
and found myself breathing a pure air, waa 
l>eginning to think the wonders of the grctto 
far overrated, wheu I suddenly found myself 
bolt upright, and on my &et, having been 
brought there by a sensation as if a thousand 
needles had been at ouce thrust into my nos- 
trils. The feeling was like that often expe- 
rienced after driuing strong soda water, only 
to an almost overpowering degree. 

The next experiment was a cruel one, but 
I hope pardonable, inasmuch as the cruelty 
was far from being of a wanton kind. The 
man looked for a dog which he had brought 
with him, and tied to some bushes near the 
door, and taking the struggling animal in 
his arms laid him down iu the deepeet paiC 
of the cave. The dog laid quiet for a moment, 
and then, with a sudden start, nearly escaped 
lirom the custode^ hands, but was braoriit 
bade, and once more held down within tiie 
full power of the gas. His struggles were 
violent, and his eyes, turned upward toward 
his master, showed a high degree of suffiriag; 
but presently, his muscles began to relax, 
and his stru^^les ceased, his open and be- 
seeching eye only showing life. Uis master 
now tooK him up, and laid him ia pure 
air, outside the cave. Here he remained 
motionless for neai'ly two minutes, when he 
was seized with violent spasms, gasped for 
bnath, at length got on his fee^ staggered 
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•bou^ and fiieii recovering himself fully, 
darted away into the bushes. A whistle 
brought him back, and he came up, wagging 
bis tail, to reoeavt the customary crust of 
bread. The man w&w lighted a couj^ of 
torches, and placinj^ one in my hand, allowed 
me to amuiie myself with siftch experiments 
m mm firequentlypnietised in on labondotiea 
vidl fliis ^rsis, and others of a similar cha- 
racter. The flame be^an to separate from 
the torch as soon as it was lowered to the 
fine noticed abote, ahcnring aniiooChiinifiMnn 
surface to the gas. When moved alon^ the 
sill of the door, it burnt with undiminished 
brightueMs, except where a small channel 
waa made by n in^uality in the wood ; 
when it sunk into this, the light was imme- 
diately extinguished. In the same manner, 
I could discern the gas flowing down the 
bjoDowB Mmg fm Sib to the lake, men 
I had satisfied myself with these experiments, 
the custode took both the torches, and rub- 
bing them against the sides of the cave, 
filM Am bottom of it with amoke; the 
hitherto invisible spirit of the cave took form 
and substance ; and I wiis warned by a gentle 
hint, for half a doUac, tliat the exhibition was 

t/t an end*** 



TITE LATE WINTER. 

Da. Hbokivboro, the Swedish savant, states 
in the 9t, Mertburg Joumai, that in all tiie 
Baal, ^TP^> Minor, Syria, the Archi- 
pelago, Turkey in Europe, &c. the late winter 
was more severe than ever known before in 
ttieae eooolneB. At TMie and Georgia, 
where cold weather ia scarcely known, the 
thermometer of Reaumur hoA been 30*^ below 
the freezing point. At Smyrna there was 
akating on the river Males ; and at Aksan- 
dria, snow and hail storms occurred at ihd 
end of February. On the coast of Egypt the 
rainy season lasted between five and six 
monthay and the weather waa aefne in May. 

I.AROR TROTJT. 

There was lately killed with the rod, in the 
Don, a common river tiout, which weighed 
dflven pounds, and measured in girth seven- 
teen inches — the largest trout probably ever 
caught in that river. — Abenieen herald. 

iBciD Booftil. 

ran BVFCItBACK OF NOTRR DAIOI. 

(^Continued from page 248.> 

• [We conclude the poet's intei-view with 
ttie hetoine.] 

" Why are you called La Tjametalda?** ito- 

^uired the poet. 
** 1 can't tell." 
"No,raier 

She drew from her bosom a small. ol)Un:g 
bagi altacbiid to anecklace oi small red seedSf 



andemitine n foiy iNong aeaot of camphor. 

The outside was green silk, and in the 
middle of it there was a large bead of graen 
g^aaa in imitation of emerald. 
^FeilMpa it ia on necount of flus,>* aaid 

she. 

Gringoire extended his hand to lay hold 
of the bag, bntafanatartedbadL Don*t 
teudi it,** aaid she ; 'tis an amidit. Ton 
might do an ii^niy to the chamiy or thn 
charm to you.'* 

The oiiioiily of tlw poet waa BKiin nai 
more excited. ** Who gnvn yon that T* hn 
asked. 

She laid her finger upon her lips, and re- 
plaoad the amulet in W baaan. Ho van- 

tared upon further questionSt but eonld 

scarcely obtain answers to them. 

What is the meaning of La Esmeralda ?" 

<'Iknownel,**saidahe. 

" To what language does the wordbdong?" 

" It is Egyptian, I believe." 
I thought 80," said Gringoire. You 
aie not n native of IVanee?" 

" I don't know." 

" Are your parents living ?" 

She began singing to the tune of an old 
■•ogt— 

My fatlicr's a bird. 

And my motlicr's his auto 
I pass the tanad wataw 

Withoat boat or bait. 

" How old wnre yon whan yon caMo -to 

France 

" I was quite a child." 
« AndtoFteiaP' 

" Last year. At the moment we werrf 
entering tne papal gate, I saw the yellow- 
hammers flying in a line over Our heads. It 
was then the end ef August, and I aaid: 
* We shall have a sharp winter.' " 

And so we have," said Gringoire, de>- 
lighted with this commencement of conver- 
sation ; I have done nothing but blow my 
fingers since it set in. Why, then, yiupOB* 
sess the gift of jprophecy P** 

" No,** leplied she, relapsing into her 
laconic manner. 

" The man whom you call the duke of 
is Jhe chief of your tribe, 1 presume?** 



" And yet it was he 
timidly observed the poet. 

Her lip exhibited the accustomed pout. 
" I don*t even koowyour nam^** aaid no. 

" My name, if you wudi to know 1^ ia 
Pierre Gringoire." 

1 know a much finer," said she. 

« How unkind!" repUed the poet <' Never 
wind; you shall not make nus angry. Yon 
will, perhaps, love me when you are better 
acquainted with me ; and vou have related 
your hiatorjf to me with aocn candour that I 
cannot withhold mine firomyou. 

" You must know than that my name aa 
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PSene Gringoins and fhai my fiither hdd 

Am tittmtion of notaiy at Gonesse. He was 
hanged by the Burgundians, and my mother 
was murdered by the Picuds, at the siege of 
Pkom twenty yean ago : to, at six yean old, 
I was left an orphan with no other sole to my 
foot but the pavement of Paris. I know not 
how I passed the interval between six and 
•isletn. Heie, a fruitwoman gave me an 
apple or a plum ; there, a baker tossed me a 
ecust of bread ; at night 1 threw myself in 
the way of the watch, who picked me up and 
put me in prison, where I found at least a 
bundle of straw. In spite of this kind of 
life I grew tall and slun, at vou see. In 
winter I wanned mytdf in the tnnthine, 
mder the porch of the hotel of Sens, and I 
thought it very absurd that the bonfires of 
St. John should be defered nearly to the 
dog^ays. At aizteen, I began to think of 
adopting a profession, and successively tried 
my hand at everything. I turned soldier 
but was not brave enough; I became a mouk 
but wat not devout tnon^i and, betidet, I 
could not drink hard enough. In despair I 
apprenticed myself to a carpenter, but was 
not strong enough. I had a much greater 
liuicy to be a tchoohnatter ; trat, I had not 
learned to read, but what of that ? After 
some time I discovered that, owing to some 
deficiency or other, 1 was fit for nothing, and 
tlMtefoni tet up fvr a poet. Thit it a piofet- 
sion to which a man who is a vagabond may 
always betake himself, and it is better than 
to thieve, as some young rogues of my ac- 
quaintance advised me to do. One day, at 
good luck would have it, I met with Dom 
Claude FroUo, the reverend archdeacon of 
JNdtre-Dame, who took a liking to me, and 
to him I owe it that I am this day a learned 
man, not unpractised either in scholastics, 
poetics, or rhythmics, nor even in hermetics, 
that aoplua Of all to^iaa. I an the autlior 
of the myttery that wat petfttmed to-day 
before a prodigious concourse of people, with 
immense applause, in the great hail of the 
Naee of Jtntiee. I hare alto written a 
book of six hundred pages on the prodigious 
comet of 1465, which turned a man^s brain, 
and have distinguished myself in other ways. 
Being somewhat of an artillery carpenter, I 
aiwttod in mdcing that great bombard which, 
you know, burst at the bridge of Charenton, 
on the diay that it was tried, and killed 
twenty-fimr of tiie tpeetatoit. So you tee I 
am no bad match. I know a great many 
very curious tricks, which I will teach your 
goat, for instance, to mimic the bishop of 
Paris, that cnntd Fharitee, whote millt 
splash the passengers all along the Pont aux 
Meuniers. And then my mystery will bring 
me in a good deal of liard cash, if I can get 
paid for it In short I am whdly at your 
aervice, damsel, my body and soul, my science 
and my learning, ready to live with you in 



any way you please, diattely or jovially, at' 
husband and wife, if you think proper, at 
brother and sister, if you Uke it better." 

Gringoire paused, waiting the effect of his 
addnst on hit bearer. Her eyet were fixed 
on the ground. 

" Phoebus," said she in an undei-tone, and 
then turning to the poet — " Phoebus, what 
does that mean P*' 

Gringoire, though imable to discover what 
connexion there could be between the sub- 
ject of his speech and thit question, wat not 
displeased to have an opportunity of display- 
ing his erudition. " It is a Latia woldi*' 
aaid he, and means the sun.? 
The tun t" the exdatmed. 

" It is Ham name of a certain handiome 
archer, who was a gwl," added Gringoire. 

A god !" repeated the Egyptian, and 
fliem wat in her tone tomething penaive and 
impassioned. 

At this moment one of her bracelets, having 
accidentally become loose, fell to the ^rouuiL 
Gringone mttandy elooped to pick it up; 
when he raised himself uie damtel and the 
goat were gone. He heard the sound of a 
bolt, upon a door communicating uu doubt 
witfi an adjoining cell, which fattened on the 
inside. 

" No matter, so she has left me a bed I" 
said our philosopher. Ue explored the celL 
It contained not any pieee of ihmituie fit to 
lie down upon, excepting a long coffer, and 
the hd of this was carved in such a manner 
as to communicate to Gringoire, when he 
ttreteiied hinatdf upon it, a tentatton aimilar 
to that experienced by Micromej^as when he 
lay at his lull length upon the Alps. 

" Well,** said he, accommodating; himself 
to this uncomfortable cooch as wdl as he 
could, " 'tis of no use to grumble. But at 
any rate this it a strange wedding-night i" 



DISHONBSTY OP NBOROBS. 

(F)rom Mn, CarwuehasTs J)mt$tie Mtumen of tk$ 

Neoro methods of theft defy the noat 
watchful eye. I never went to my store room 
that I did not miss some article or other, yet 
it wat not onee in twenty catet that I could 
discover the thief. I was certain as to missing 
bottles of Madeira at different times ; and 
though 1 watched as minutely as I could^et 
I never taw one of fliem Temped. The 
cellar had a double door, with a very strong 
lock on each door ; the windows were secured 
across with wooden rails, none of these were 
ever broken or displaced, and as they were 
old, had they been removed and put in again, 
it could not have escaped notice. I tried to 
put a bottle of wiue through these bars, but 
could not tnceeed; vet it to happened, ttat 
returning quickly to the cellar one day after I 
had left it, I found a bottle of wine, with the 
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Beck of it sticking throogh the ban, and 
B- hastily retreating from the spot when 
he aaw me. When I pointed it out to him: 
he said, " Misses, that be very strange, it 
must be Jumbee do so." At that time I 
OMild mit compiehend, or discover how B. 
or anybody doB had got the bottle to tho 
window,— or how, if got therf, it could be 
taken away, — -yet I knew thtU many had dis- 
appeared ; and it was not till I had left St. 
Vincent, and resided in Trinidad, that I learnt 
the ingenuity of the thief. I was then told 
by B/s fellow servant, that he had a way of 
puttingr a string round hotik when in Ae 
cellar without my seeing, and he put the end 
of the string through the window-bars ; and 
when I was gone, he drew it to the bars, and 
placing the neck thraogh tiie beiti be drew 
die cork, poured out tne wine, and then 
breaking the bottle, carried away the Stag- 
ments. 

B. could pack pretty well, and I employed 
him the day before I left St. Vincent iu pack- 
ing a case of liquor, and so very clever was 
he in his mode of deceit, that although I stood 
by the whole time till the box 'was packed and 
the lid nailed on, — after which it was depo- 
sited where he had no access to it, — yet when 
this caae was opened, the bottiea vera fimnd 
all emp^, and they were not the bottlMlhid 
given .him to put in ; for those I gave were 
French bottles, and the ones he put in were 
Kng^ieht now he nmsl have contrived while 
wrapinng the straw round each bottle, to 
place an empty Kngliah bottle instead of a 
French full one. 

Negroes will steal, dieal, and deceive in 
ever)' possible way, and that with a degree of 
adroitness that baffles the eye and the under- 
standing of any European; and what is 
worse, they invariably get into a pa.ssion if 
you refuse to let them take the book, and 
swear to the truth of what you know to be 
false. They have not the slightest sense of 
shame ; and it not unfrequenUy happens that 
if you threaten them, they will, after the 
most solemn asseverations of their not having 
toadied the article in question, actually brin^ 
it and lay it down befbm you. I found it 
almost impossible to keep poultry for the use 
of my family ; for so soon as I bought them, 
the negroes sold them again In flie moricet- 
pUce. All my servants kept poultry; and 
strange to tell, my hens during the short time 
I was able to keep them, never were known 
to lay an egg, bat tin vagiotM had alwavs 
plenty to seU to me from their own fowb. 
The cow sometimes would give no milk for 
several successive days ; but I found that it 
was milked over night, and the botUeof milk 
sold in the market, which brought thirteen 
pence to the thief. The elder negroes teach 
meft to their children as the most necessary of 
■11 accompWshmentii ; and to steal deveriy, is 
as modi jNteemed by Hwdi m it wasby the 



Spartans of old. I have had such incontro- 
vertible proo6i of this, that It was the know« 
ledge 01 it that induced me to recommend 
separating the children from their parents, at 
the age when they are taught stealing as an 
important lesson. 



LIFE. 

It seemeth but the other day — 

The other day that I bani' 
And diUdhood came — life's rodt^ OMm 
Soou pass'd away. 

It seeraeth but the other day, 

Came Khoolboy ceree. of verb atd natuv— 
And idle sport, etem maitei'e ftmiii 

Tney pass'd away. 
It aeemeth but n day, an hour, 

Siuce youth was minf, all Irt-sh andyoong^ 
With nerve, end beert. and forwaid toogoe— 
Full iiert ths flMrar. 

It seemeth bnt a day. ttaira I, 

Sraroe tamed befm^ to betiaty kn«lt. 
And sigh'd. aiid swore, and madly full , 
Love's agony. 

It soemeth scarce a day, e'en now. 

With firmer step I walk'd. the man. 
And pcoodly y ofce ; aod thoa^^t. and plan 
ShooS from my broir. 

How like a thief of night, to-day 
UjDon that ytssterdav stole in— 
On tast again Life's diadM begla 

In twilight prey. 

To-morrow — is it in our grasp ? — 
This night mav death shut up onr agflk 
Andcloeeouxbook of pUgrimage 
With iron clasp. 

Life is but the soul's infant state, 

UiTiere ripens Us eternal seed 
Air Utter dole, er heimnly SMsd 

Regenerate. 

Death — Death is conquered, atul the grave 

The summoned dmd to Life shall yield* 
When aDsds nap thy harvest field. 
Lord, who shall save ? 

Retleemer, thou ; thine was the strife. 

The victory — wiili thy Grace renew ^ 
Ths fauwr aum— set in my visw 
Eternal Life. 

Tliat infant child, and youth, and man, 

]tapti7.r><l, and clcaiuscd from stain of SiBi^ 
By Faith in Thee, 1 come within 
Tlqrltavy*splaa> 



CHAMPAONB CURBS THE OOUT. 

(PWm My Travelling Acquaintance. By t/u! author 
of " Highways and BsftWO ft ," 

" You walk lame," said I, as my hero hob- 
bled across the room for a cork«scruw, Rose 
having left it on a nde4ab1e, as she glided 
away in search of some biscuits. 

" Yes, S(ih-f de bois ! but I wonder what 
the devil it is that ails me. Our stupid doctor 
calls it gout ; bnt ttiat it cant be ; I take toor 
much exercise, and my Ihther never had iL" 

" But perhaps his wther had." 

"Ah I that 1 don't know, Pistolet de 
paiUe! my knowledge goes no finflier badp 
than the last geiientioa» tad Miv de Mt-r 
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Im it ft wise m«D, as Submou iayt| who can 
OTwrtothiil. Tel iliit booby Mu-nute 
tl Genappt would persuade me that it it Am 
gout. I was obliged to send for him a 
month ago. I had a sweUing just here on 
my great tpe joint, aa led aa a turkejr-cod^ 
gula, and pins and needloi f'hp^pg all 
Uirough it, so that I roared with paiu. * Now, 
jou know, doctor,' says 1, as he put his 
■ssBiiinsting &ee in at tha ^toor, ' you know 
I have a great contempt for your skill, and 
bate your physic, Stibre de bois ! — that's my 
way — 80 what do you think ails me ?' ' The 

rt/ aays he, ' It*s not tnia,' says I. * It's 
gout,* says he. ' You lie,' says I. * It's 
the gout* the gout, my friend,' says he again, 
quite coolly. ' I am not your friend, says I, 
nor you mine, to tell me such bad news as 
that,' says I, * and I do not beheve you j I 
won't believe you; it's not, it shan't be the 
gout. But, Sttire do Mm I W» aomeflung, 
so what must I do for it ?' ' Qet rid of that 
bottle of Bui^ndy,' says he, ' and clap on 
ten leeches.' * Here goes,' says 1, (as soon 
M his bade waa tuned,) ' for ne mt pait of 
the prescription ;' so I emptied the rest of 
the bottle, which was about three parts full, 
into this goblet: this way, d'ye see" — He 
hem did aa much 1^ a flask of champagne 
ttiat stood beside him — " and I swaUowed 
it off at a draught, Salnv de bois ! d'ye see — 
so, that's my way — Pistolet de paiile /" He 
now fiUed a huge beer goblet that stood on 
the table, and as the effervescent dose of 
champagne, frothed down his throat, he grew 
crinuwn in the face, his eyes became blood- 
shot ; I was tenified. I thought the gout 
had suddenly flown up to his head, not stop- 
ing to kill him on its way through his sto- 
mach. "For Godii sake!** says I, implov* 
ingly, and catching hold of his arm. " Sabre 
de boi» /" exclaimed he, smacking down his 
against the table, so forcibly as to 
it into thivers, ** SaBre de heul and 
Pistolet depaiUe ! — that's my way, d'ye see; 
that's my way of getting rid of a bottle. 
Here, Hose I champagne, d'ye see — briu^ a 
eoupb 4^ bottles— one in can hnkd.- Snn 
de bot'g ! my brave Englishman, that'll flie 
way we go it at Chateau TStrc ! Well, as 
I was saying, ' Clap on ten leeches,' says he. 
*1hat I will,' says I ; so I sent to the apo- 
thecary's in the village for twenty. They 
Icept sucking all night, Pittokt de paiile ! 
and I was near tainting before Rose and the 
•Id woman could stop tha blood. ' WelU' 
says the doctor, in the morning, * how do 
you feel now ?' ' Worse,' says I. * That's 
odd,' says he ; ' did you put on the leeches ?* 
* I did,* says I. < And what did you do with 
the wine P' ' I drank it,' says I. < I thought 
•0,' says he ; '\mx must put on eighteen more 
leeebea, and OKvak nothing to^ay but water, 
or I don't answer for the consequence.' — 
*i)ktnk nothing but water!' I^<ao 



Sabre de bote I I'll not consent to that ; hoi 
ht me ham my flUr ahait of wine, and IV 
put on six -and- thirty iMches, inalead of 

eighteen.* * Nonsense !' says he, walking 
out of the house. ' Good sense,' says 1, ua- 
fwlfing a betd» of eJbt » wnyw iM u >}-»eo I 
filled my glass, and sent for a fresh flask of 
champagne and another phial full of leeches. 
There were about forty altogether; so 1 stuck 
tiwoi on aH over my liot; and aa fast as 
they sucked, Sabre de bois! so fast did I 
keep filling, and luckily for me too. For, 
Pixtolet de paiUe I d'ye see, 1 had most 
certainly been a dead man but for the wine, 
which replenished the blood. But, Sabre de 
bois ! it was the leeches that died, and not 
me. The doctor found fifteen of them at 
the last gasp, and aa many more n^ng 
drunk, on his next visit; and as for myself, 
I have nev^ had a clear notion since of what 
passed ;— it it a cunooa thing how bleedii^ 
takes away a man's memory, and makes his 
head turn. But never mind, I got over the 
thing ; — that is to say, over that fit, but I've 
bean weak on tiiis leg ever rince^ and emi'l 
bear to put it to the ground. It is an odd 
affair altogether, but I'll never acknowled^ 
it to be the gout. No, no, that was never in 



IlfDIAlC liAMXlCT. 

Dat's last of breath and — floals on ImoA 

abd woo<ly height, 
BatUngthi-m o'er \> itit bloodUks |(leBBB ; wUlaths 

coot aide uf tiight 
Wakss on IM ragfad Ibveil4i^ the maqMstaisforias 

leavost 

▲n^ o^or CIm datkly-crisping stream, hi low tad 
aranaat giisvos. 

Thsn are a few young stsis faibsavsB, and. wheeling 

proudly bi){h, 
Tbs quei uiy tuMuo tmchsapalh bito tlw paqdo 

•ky, 

Darker the copper snasst stnasn on watve and 

autamn leut 

And on thin »pot,-^h>haTial ijisooof way an Indba 

Tbs spot thoM f ows tA natew Wd and seooi'd at 

rise of day. 

To track the roe-buck, OS to SBsm Ibo yoaqg bmmim 

on his way ; 

Where ooee a liaiidnd wlgwsaw gfa«*d* and oft Uw 

/ sanaotdMW 
lis shadow oV those ftoilU sbmms tbs ftmos only 
knew. 

Pwl ni- \\r%\ linfftis nnlf nw nap sf Ihs IhisMaiid 
foms 

Whose orgiei fill'd the woods wMi soaad dsq^' 

than summer atom. 
** Alt thou the 1 It rfillthntbsad ] tlin dmniibas. 

the oiuhed, 

WhoD every other leaf b ivag to peridi with the 

dead? 

" Or do tliy tiibas yet hauat the stiado whoM not a 

star loolu tbioaxb ? 
OrRKue the counctt lio bejoad yon MDo flg bs at s n i 

like blue ? . 

Awl draw the battlabov. and sUUwilhtai the dsaBe*S 

ring 

Ban the torn wretch tluU seonw to IHnrii bonsatb 
Ihofartottoiiagr— 
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my warrion hear bo 
wwwwlioop'i MHind, 
Thrlr aneirat blood lias long liDce dried upon the 

Kittle- ground ; 
Long oVr my tribe the mountain gale has wavM the 
forest bloom, 

And no mocaiaiii't tiMd aave Bune hM pccw'd tbek 
nmleM tomb. 

" No tread save mine ; — thoy aW HO mOMt Ths 

fiercely nuhiug breeie 
R«fln the watm into folBQ, 

ing tnet; 

The atui on the eternal eky ahed thefr vulSidiug 
light. 

The ranging wolf by cave and glen liowla through 
. the Mvage Bight 

"But we,— ant o'er a tbounnd lib we ooeeoodld 
call our owQt 

May e'er uplift the Toiee agidn ; or tread the eovart 

lone ; — 

The winds, the Hwage of thewoodb aw ftee aa at 
their birth; 

Bat ar» have felt the chain that kin*,— earth li no 

more our I'arth. 

Go to our homes, the Sumach still blends its rich 

shadow there ; 
But BMMi o'enimada eadi vaeant hearth s the ted 

ftiK iheltere Bear ^— 
Naoght veils the white nueofla'd hone* that cram- 

bling lie around, 
Maaght but the wither'd leaf the ttunn haaicattet'd 

o'er the ground. 

The bow is bent, the shaft is sped that draws tliis 
latest brt-atli ; 



The Mohawk may be known no raoro, save in the 
ly soaaa oar luwte to leour tlie 



ay I 

hall 9r death; 
Nomoaethe bI^b 
naked plam, 

Or veD^enncf print apoo the tiuf her vana. zed 

battle-stain : — 

** And yeaiB ehalljpaM« aad oota tiaee ehaU here 

remain to tell 
Where, haughtv still ia hit denpair, the Indian 

WiirrioT f'ffl. 

Tlie matted woo<ls sliall fling their gloom ujk)!! a 
fairer brow, 

Wliile* where the lone dark huotaouun rests, the 
harveel iheaf shall glow, 

" And. but the BaBH» th» nenwry that lift* ita 

Shan wake a fhoaght of what we were,— the mighty 

and thn fret\ 

Before yon i>ale^ ones cross'd the storms, the flercc 

BlackwQoSt Magasme, 



ham Andfeti CkMding, jpiovwt of Werioi a 
town in Gothland, to fbg then weaeAuy of 
the archives of state. Tbe wnto*! aamtiva 

is as follows ; 

When I was in Saxony, in the year 1687, 
a fortunate arcident enabled me to discover ' 
the circumstances accompanying the melan- 
choly end of Gustavus Adolpbus. This great 
nonaicfa had rode out lor the eimple purpose 
of reconnoitring the enemy, attended by a 
single servant. A flense fog prevented him 
from observing a detachment of Austrian 
troope, who fired upon and wounded him, 
but not mortally. The servant, who assisted 
in bringing him back to the camp, consum- 
aated His end by a pistol shot, and possessed 
himaelf of a pair of ^eetifilee> which the 
king ha<i in daily use in consequence of the 
shortness of his sight. I bought the spec- 
iades ftom the deacon of Naumburg ; and it 
80 happened that, during* ny stay weie, the 
murderer, who had become very advanced in 
yeats, felt his last hour approaching. The 
goadings of his eonscienee, a natural con8»> 
quence of the atrocious murder which he had 
perpetrated, did not allow him a moment's 
rest. Ue requested mv friend, the deacon to 
whoon I have just alluded, to come to hia, 
and he then confessed his guilt. Hy ia^ 
formation is derived from the lips of the 
deacon himself) the party from whom I pur- 
chased the spectacles, and I have deposited 
them in the Swedish archives." 

There is no reason whatever to question 
the genuineness of the letter; but still it 
would be desirahle to know, whether the 
Swedish government todc an^ steps, upon its 
receipt, to institute further inquiries on the 

rt where the miuderer died, and whether 
y ever ascertained from the deacon of 
Naumberg himself that the circumstances 
which the provost relates were in every resjHict 
eonibmwUe with the wrateh's confession. — 
United Smiiee Journal, 



DBATH OH GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

This great captain, it will be recollected, 
come to an untundy end on tiie eve of flie 

battle of Lutzen, which was ftogfat OB tfie 

16th November, 1632; but the circumstances 
of his death have beeu to this day involved 
in mystery. Some wntets have ascribed it 

to the machinations of Cardinal Richelieu ; 
others have affirmed that he fell by the hands 
of the Duke of Saxe-Lunenburg, one of his 
own commanders ; wt that a page or groom 
an his service shot him ; and not a few, that 
he was shot in a sudden discharge of mus- 
ketry from the Austrian advanced posts. A 
document exists, however, amongst the royal 
archives of Sweden, which seems decisive of 
this long<ontested question. This is a letter 



The Dicttnnnry. — A German lady, who<e 
education had been much neglected, and who 
had anived at a veiy mature age without per* 
ceiving any inconvenience from this circum. 
stance, obtained a place at the Court of 
Brunswick. She had not been long there^ 
when she perceived that the conversation in 
the apartments of the Duchess frequently 
turned on subjects of which she was entirely 
ignorant, and that those ladies had most of 
her Royal Highness* favour who were best 
acquainted with books. She now regretted 
for the first time the neglect of her own edu- 
cation, and although she had hitherto consi- 
dered that kind of knowled^ which is de- 
rived from books as uubecommg a woman of 
quality, yet, as it was £sMhionable at court. 
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she resolved to study hard, that she mii^ 
get to the top of the fashion as soon as 
•possible* She accordingly mentioned this 
TCMlatioii to tiio Dudieas, raquesting aft tlie 
same time that she would lend her a book to 
begin with. Tho Duchess applauded her 
desi|;n, and sent her a German and French 
diebonary, as one of the most useful books. 
Some days after, her Highness inquired how 
she relished it : " Infinitely," replied the 
studious lady, " it is the most delightful 
book I ever saw. The sentences are all 
short, and easily understood, and the letters 
BO charmingly arranged in ranks, like soldiers 
on the parade ; whereas, in aooie books which 
I have seen, they ne minted togother in a 
confused manner, like a mere mob, so that it 
is no pleasure to look at them, and very diifi- 
eidt to know what tli^ mean. But I am no 
longer siurprised,** added she, " at the satis- 
fiwnon your Royal Uighneaa takes in study." 

Feknando. 

Men without Nmcm. — Khirtipoor is a tuwn 
of N^Mnd, tlio leduetion of wnieh cost the 
conqueror so much troubli-, that, in resent- 
ment of the resistance made by the inha^ 
bitants, he cut off all the men's noses. Colo- 
nel Kirkpatrick, at the distance of 23 years, 
was nimin<led of this act of barbarity by 
observing that a great proportion . f the 
people appointed to transport hit baggage 
•csoas the hills were deprived of their noses. 
To perpetuate this exploit, the sovereign 
Oldered the name of the place to be chan^Ml 
to Naakatapoor, which signifies the town 
of men without noaea." P. T. W. 

Preservaihm of the Dead. — The vault 
under the tower of St. Michael, in the catlie- 
dral at Bordeaux, possesses the singular pro- 
perty of presenting the human corpse almost 
entire; six bodies are placed, standing or 
sitting, against the wall — a horrible and 
ghastly sight. Some of them are three hun- 
dred yeafB old ; the skin haa the appeaianoe 
of leather, and many have their garments 
still remaining. The person who shows 
them, an old woman, professes to designate 
their various situations in li&; such aa a 
monk, a seigneur, or a mechanic and even to 
iiidifatft the disease of which each died. 

T. Gill. 

Chesterfield.— In 1751, Lord Chesterfield 
deliverad a speech in parliament in fiivour of 
the proposed alteration of the style, which pro- 
cured him considerable applause. On this 
occasion he stated, that every one compli- 
mented him, and said, that he had made the 
whole matter very clear to them ; *' when 
God knowsy continued he, " I had not even 
attempted it. I could as soon have tslked 
Celtic or Sclavoaian to them, as astronomy, 
and they would have understood me fully as 
welL Lord Macclesfield, who is one of the 
gieateat mathamaticians and flattooflnmt in 



Europe, spoke afterwards, with infinite know- 
ledge, and all the clearness that so intricate 
a matter would admit of; but as his words, 
Ms periods, and his uttemnoe, were not near 
so good as mine, the preference was most 
unanimously, though most unjusttyy given to 
me." — Georgian Era, 

Making a Queen. — Sir Charles Sedley, 
whose daughter was made Countess of Dor- 
chester by Xing James II., liavinjj^ been met 
by a friend, as he came out of the House of 
Commflos, on tto dHjr the Prince and Prineea 
of Orange ware voted King and Queen of 
these realms, was asked what he had been 
about in the convention ; he replied — That 
he had just been doing an act of gratitude." 
« What's that ?'* said his friend. ** Why," 
replied Sir Charles, " King James made my 
daughter a countess, and I have been making 
his n queen." T. Qiu. 

Strange fForldly Advice. — ^Erasmus, in a 
letter to nis &iend Andrew Ammonius, gives 
him the following advice, as the most effec- 
tual method of advancing his fortune, design- 
ed to satirise the usual methods that are 
adopted for this purpose ; viz : ''In the first 
place, throw otf all sense pf shame ; thrust 
yoursdf into eveiyoii^ business, oaddbov 
out whomsoever yon can ; neithef tovo nor 
hate any one ; measure everything by your 
own advantage; let this be the scojie and 
drift of all your actions. GKve nottiing but 
what is to he returned with usury, and bo 
complaisant to every body. Have always 
two strings to your bow. Yaxga. that you are 
sdicited by many fimn abMwC and get every- 
thing ready tor your departure. Show letters 
inviting you dsewhese, and with great pro. 
raises." P. T. W. 

* 

Epitaph on Thoma* Jaekion^ the ActoT.~^ 
This actor belonged to the Norwich company^, 
and lies buried in the churchyard of GilUng- 
ham, in Norfolk, with the following eccentric 
epitaph inscribed on his tonbstooe : 

Sacred to the memoiy of Ihomas Jack- 
son, comedian, who was engaged, Dec. 21, 
1741, to play a comic cast oj' characters in 
this great theatre, tiie world, fiir many ct 
which he was prompted by nature to exceL 
The season being ended, his benefit over, the 
charges all |)aid, and his account closed, he 
made his exit in the tragedy of Death," 
on the 17th of March, 179^, in full assu- 
rauce of being called once more to rehearsal; 
when he holies to find his forfeits all cleared, 
his east of parts bettered, and his situatsM 
made agreeable by Him who jiaid the great 
sfofA- debt for the love he bore Xaperformers 
iu generaL" J. E. J. ' 
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THB BRIOHTON CHJlIJK ^iKit. 

In the inxlh Kdume of onr^Mlsedlaiiy, the 
reader will find a page (1)5) devoted to a 
description of this elegant wonder of science, 
and a just tribute to the ingenuity of its in- 
TehtoTi Captain Samuel Brown, R.N. It 
may* tiierefore, be sufficient for onr present 
purpose io state the length of the Pier, which 
r IS 1,130 feet, exactly six-seventhii of a quarter 
of a mile; its width 13 feet; and the total 
expense, including the Esplanade, 30,000/. 
It was completed in October, 1823; and, if 
we remember rightly, the security of its con- 
struction was as fuUy admitted by sdentiBe 
persons, as the beauty of its appearance was 
admired by every class of visiters. Its sta- 
bility was severely tested in the year subse- 
quent to its eompletion ; ibr, during a tre> 
mendous storm, on November 23, 1824, the 
waves often obscured the Pier from sight : 
'4hey broke down the wooden railiuK at its 
head, washed up some of the planks, and 
occasionally raised the platform several feet 
between the towers; but, from its elasticity, 
it speedily recovered its proper place, and no 
part of the chains or piles was broken."* 
The Pier also withstood man^ other shocks 
of wind and wave unharmed, till, on the J^th 
of October last, or ten yean fiom Its comple- 
tion, the beautiful &bric was stnick, and i»- 
ceivecl considerable injury. 

It is stated, that about half- past seven 
-o*doek on the abonre evening, a tremendous 
gale from the west came on, with heavy rain 
and vivid lightning. At this hour the Pier 
was struck, in all probability, by the light- 
ning, and part d H felL The wind Hew 
with such miy, that the Pier-master, who re- 
sides within a few yards of the entrance to 
the Pier, did not hear the crash ; but it was 
heard and seen by a few paasen^rs on the 
adjoining cliff, who describe the lightning to 
have played among the chains; they also 
state that, at one moment, there was a blaze 
of light at a particular spot. Crowds of per- 
sons were on the cliff' immediately after the 
accident ; but, of course, the extent of the 
damage could not be ascertained till the next 
momiiigy whm itwas found to be as lidhnrs-: 

On the entrance of the first bridge from 
the esplanade, the first suspension rod and 
cap on the east side have evidently been 
moved by some great violence : the cap is 
partialty ansiiqrped, and all the caps on the 
bridge appear, judging from the state of the 

Saint, to liave been moved, but not in a great 
egree. This bridge on tiie east side is also 
sunk below the level line several inches. 
The seventeenth cap and rod on the east 
were more violently affected than any other 
on this bridge— so much so> that some of the 
iron ornament on the railing was knocked off. 
•T}ie w^le of the bridge, independently of, 

• Fmy*t>Nrthem Cant. 



the sinking on the east sid^, is considerably 
sunk below the level line, owing to the couOp 
teraction of the ferther bridges being le- 
duced. 

« The main-chains are here nearly as perfect 
as ever in appearance, nor are the two first 
towers in any way affected, so far as the 
judgment of the eye can be relied on : the 
stnmng of the bridge is probably owing, 
therefurc, to some ciicomstaiMDes not connect- 
ed with the chains. 

The second brid^ is, indeed, a sad ruin. 
All the suspemdon vMson ttie east ude,fron 
the tenth, reckoning from the first towecs to 
within twelve rods of the second towers, are 
broken and gone; so that the east side of 
this bridge dips down to wi&in a few feet of 
the water. The flooring remains, but it forms 
a steep inclination to tne eastward. On the 
west of this, (the secoiui) bridg^ the damage 
is less. Bfany of the su^ension foda from 
the nineteenth, counting from the first towers, 
to the eighteenth from the second tawers, are 
gone ; but a few are left, so that the west 
side of this bridge is kept up to nearly the 
level line. None of the suspension rods 
destroyed on this bridge are bent : they are 
snapped quite asunder ; but some of the rods 
that remain in nearly their former poaitioii 
are considerably bent, and the caps on the 
top of them are removed. This is important, 
since it will throw some Ueht on the nature 
of the occurrence, as we MiaU piesenfly «U 
tempt to show. 

'We now come to the second towers; and 
here the woric of destruetioa eonraiences. 
That on the east has been so violently forced 
towards the north, as to tear up the planking 
at its base ; and it is now veiy considerably 
out of the perpendicular tine. After it wu 
thus forced up, a re-action of course todk 
place, and it must have been ponderous in- 
deed. Much of the wooden framework below 
gave way, and this part is now a wreck. The 
opposite tower su£feted less; but here also 
the wood work is torn to splinters. Tlie sad- 
dles oa the top of both towers were evidently 
lifted up, and removed fiom their poeitioa; 
the wood M'ork round the top of the towers 
and about the saddles, is iu splinters ; and 
even the wooden arch between the towers is 
rent. The sheet InA on the towers is pax^ 
tially rolled up ; but there is no appearance 
of any fusion, although some persons are of 
opinion that it was here that the lightning 
first struck, then ran along the main-chains, 
and descended the suspension rods, till it 
came to that part of them which is not paint- 
ed, (being covered with the wood of ftie plat* 
form ;) and here, finding no conductor to tiie 
earth or water, the shock took place. We 
confess that this explanation of the matter is 
by no means satisfectory to onr minds. 

" We now proceed to describe the havoc 
on the tflAm^ bsidge. ^jke whole of the centre 
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of this brij^ ifc |^n« — riotk vcfstige i^mains. 
There is no communication whatever left, ex- 
cept by climbing aluu^i^tlie maiu-chaius. The 
wfiole of Hm wood work, the pl«tfeim,tlie iioA 
railings, the suspmnon lods, caps and all, in 
the centre, lor a distance of thirty or lorty 
feet, have totally disappeared : forty-four sus- 
pension radi» m ft duteoea ni rimut !IOO 
feet, are lost on the east side; and thirty 
suspension rods on the fvest. The platform 
tlrops down, a complete wreck, on each side 
of the chaam in tiie ceiiiie,— planks, 
nearly tip to the towers, being stripped up. 
Some of the remaining suspension rodi* are 
beat like willows over the side of that por- 
tion of tbe bridge which is still standing ; 
others are broken asunder, and the caps of 
must are gone ; but it is singular that one or 
two rods still retain their caps, as they hang 
over the sea or lie fleMH the planking. 

*' Tliosf wlio have seen the Pier will remem- 
ber that there are four main-chains on each 
side. We now wish to diraet the attention 
of our readers to Hum on the east. One 
pair of these chains was suspended about 
twelve inches over the other pair, which 
hung exactly hwoath the fbmier. When 
the concussion took i^laee^ tin upper pair of 
chains were hy some means separated ; and, 
wonderful as it may appear, one of them was 
twisted beneath the fswer pair, passed over 
them again, and now remains stretched by 
the side, but in the centre, considerably 
higher, of its cunipauion. This, however, 
in Older to be dearly understood, must be 
seen ; and it is certainly one of the most ex- 
traordinary things connected with this must 
lamentable accident. 

The third pair of toweia aie also in adan. 
gerous state, having heen partially forced out 
of the perpendicular; and the fourth bridge 
is greatly distresi>ed, and bellies down 18 in. 
or perhaps more, towaids the sea; bnt ^ 
outer head, the stone wock|the pilesy dec, aie 
not atlected at all." 

We have quoted these particulars from the 
Brighton Gazette^ the editor of which jour- 
nal is more inclined to attribute the shock of 
the Pier to the wind than to the lightninK : 
he thinlcs that a tremoidotts blast came swU 
dealy under the platfonn, and lifted up the 
tlurd bridge, in all probability, several feet ; 
aud that the suspension rods, being fixed to 
tbe bridge, were driven upwards between tbe 
dMins, {^ding betweeu the bolts, and tmf^ 
ing the caps on their tops. " Then came 
the tall, when, instead of the caps falling in 
their places over tbe bolts, they ftU on one 
side, and hence nothing but a crash cotdd 
n'sult. By the shock the lower or the upper 
part, as the case might be, of the suspension 
rods would be snapped in two, andthebri^jb 
would give way. This violent concussion on 
the third bridge would give a Jerk to the 
secondj as well as to the fii-st bridges y heuce 



we see the fiusi)ension rods of the second 
bridgi; not bent, but snapped asunder, and 
the caps on the first bridge, where the 8iv>ck 
Irobid be less, partially removed." ThH 
opinion has, however, been opj)osed by an 
intelligent correspondent of the Brighton 
Heraldf %u C. A. ^usby, the architect, who 
expresses bis ** decided eobvidimi tfiat tbe 
lightning alone may be considered as the 
primary cause of the injury," Among Mr. 
Busby's most conclusive reasons is the fol- 
lowing: « that if the aeeident bad anse& 
from the mechanical force of the wind, iri 
liftintj the platfonn and letting it down again 
suddenly, the fracture would have taken 
place not in the perpendicular rods, npoil 
which the pull is direct, but in the main- 
chains, where it is obliqtie, and which, from 
the nature of their curvature, are subject to a 
stvsin exeeeding about five times the actual 
gravity, or supposed descending impulse, of 
the platform hanging to them; add to which, 
the actuat united strength of the upright 
rods, each one inch and one twelfth in dia^ 
meter, and forty-nine in number ou each side 
of evenr arch, vastly exceeds that of the £)ur 
main«naitt8. each of which is veiy little mote 
than two inches in diameter — and, lastl}', the 
almost perfect ret^ularity of the fracture of the 
upright rods at the level of the centre of the 
eastlnm baleitrsdes by wbaeh the platibrai 
was inclosed on each side, iddieates thai il 
was produced by something very difl^rent 
from that alluded to, it being so egiremeljf 
improbable, if not alto|^eUMr impoesiblBL that 
the weakest parts of these rods slmild be 
so exactly in one horizontal line." 

Mr. Busby has inspected the Pier, and his 
fepbit is as umhrs : 

** From a careful examination of the frac- 
tured rods, I can state decidedly that thej^ 
consist of excellent, tough metal, and that 
ihey are perfectly unimpaired by ondsfion; 
it is also Wfll known that the entire founda- 
tions of the towers have recently been put in 
substantial repair, under the efficient diveo- 
tion of Mr. Hazlett, the snperintendant, and 
the accident itself has proved the perfect 
soundness of the main>chains : it appeared, 
iheieftfe, to ne, tintft Ihe nnhieky event could 
only be attributed to lightning — and, on exa- 
mining James Vincent, the watchman, who 
had been at the Pier-head about an hour be- 
fm, I letaied that he was on the esplanade, 
ablNil 100 yards from the western end, at 
seven o'clock in the evening of Tuesday, walk- 
ing towards the Pier, the whole atmosphere 
bcmig edveloped in eomplete daddwsB, wh«i' 
suddenly the third bridge (as he calls it) 
peared in a blaze, and he could see the chains, 
rods, platform, aud towers, as in broad day ; 
the light vanished as anddeoSy as it had ap- 
IKjared, and the instant after the platform 
fell, giviug out an electrical light in the salt 
water, similar to that produced by a laige 
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find under way at night. I also under- 
stood that, a aerrant of Mr. Attwood was ou 
tfia plalfiicni of tbe fint aicih it fhe liiM, 

and saw the lightning run abng the floor ; 
but, feeling his footing giving way, he made 
off| with hia companioai as hastily as he 



corded with the tasteful display of architec- 
tural splendour on the adjoinuig diffii, when 
etwyttung impresses you aft flw I 
witii ideu of nnraions and 



" Now, if we suppose the lightning to have 
been attractetl by the main-chains, by the 
iron girder which ran beneath thu iiooringi 
by the cast iron pallisades, and by the rodif 
which, in the centre of each arch, are all very 
close together, we rem readily conceive that 
the girder and pallisades may have drawn the 
OBwrhing fluid in a horisontal direction ; and 
tius upright suspension rods, though strong- 
est ia a mechanical point of view, being 
from their smaUer substance more susceptible 
of electric influence than the chains, yielded 
to the shock — the platform fell— the main- 
chains, suddenly relieved of their burden, 
flew upwards from the preponderating infli^ 
ence of the adjoiniag «dMO| aada kiBgtnuii 
of dislocations bonsM the ioMritdile con^ 
seouence.** 

The snfajoiiied Engravings represent views 
of the chain Pier at low water. The first view 
was taken from the road of the East Cliff, 
about three years since, by Mr. T. Lindsay, 
of London. The seeoiMl view was shetehed 
from the sands, west of the Pier, on the morn- 
ing after the storm of the 15th of October, 
l^Mr. Henry Hine,a pcomising young artist, 
of Brighton. It will convey some idea of the 
extant of the injurj' which the Pier has re- 
ceived, aided as it is by the minute details 
aheady quoted from the Brighton ioumals. 
The cause of the catastiq>Ee is, however, 
much disputed, although, according to that 
Brighton Guardian, " many scientific gen- 
tieiMB,** who enjoy the highest reputation in 
flia ■wliopolis, " agree in attributing the 
primary cause of destruction to the lightning.'* 
Ftofiessor Faraday visited the pier a iew days 
ainee; ** and, afler a long and mimile m- 
a p e dio n, gave it as his opinion that flie 
primary cause of the accident was lightning ; 
for the electric fluid having shattered several 
(rf flw suapemion leds, tibe cflbet oi the weight 
and the wind combined, extended thedansage." 
We perceive also that a scientific survey of 
the whole is promised in the Brighton Guar" 
dian.* Meanwhile, we rejoice to hear that 
measiu^ are in active progress for the TOsto- 
ration of the chain Pier : tor so useful an 
appendage, as this elegant structure originally 
presented, can buft iU be spared ham this 
emheHished coast: its aiiy beauty vdl ae- 

e We should eonsUer one of the most eonpetont 
fmmm to svdi a sorwy, to be Mr. Jcdin Morrny. 
aafhor ef A TVasebv on Atmotpherie EleetrieUjf. and 

other wuiks on chemistry and natural science. The 
ffw extracts from a pamphlet recently published by 
Mr. Murray, and (luotcd nt \MBe» S7Saud S79 of the 

present sheet, will be read with peculiar intafest in 
'-wiihilisftlsqrttsBiSiloiieW&vbv. 



•IdQlVB MBVIB SLSEFS." 

(ftririmliij'i ~ It n«ss Cfevtetfa.** 

"Love never sleeps !" — The mother's eys 

Bends o'er her dyiuR infant's be«i : 
And as she marlu the moments fly. 

While death creeps on with noiseless tread. 
Faint and distress'd. she sits and weep*. 
With beaUng heart !— " Lotte never ileefiV* 

Yet, e'en that sad and fragile fonn 

Forgets the tumult of her breast; 
Despite the bomns of the stons* 
O'erburthen'd natoieshiks toMft: 
Bat o'er tliem both mother keep* 
Ub miduight watch— ^ Looo never itetftt" I 

Afoond — above — the aagel bands 

Sloop o'er the ears-worn tons of men i— 
With pitying eyes, and eager bauds, 
Thf \ rai<u> the soul to liopea§aias 
Free as tlie air. their pity sweeps 
The otoma of tiioe 1—** Looe never tleepe f ** 

And ratuad— beneath— and over all 
0*er men and aogels, earth andhearoiv 

A hi^'lii r Vh iuIs ! The slightest call 
Is ans\vi're<l ; and relief is giv'n: 
la hours of woe, when sorrow steeps 
The heart iu pain—" He never ileepi !" 

Oh I God of Love ! our eyes to thee, 

Tlr'd of the world's false radiann^ tvnl 
And as wo view thy purity 
We feel our hearts within ns bont: 
Convinc'd. that in the lowsBt dBS|« 
or bnsaaa 01-^ ZMWMMrfftapsf'*— J. O. B. P. 

TAXATION OF EUROPE. 
M. Von Malchus, a statistical writer of 
Wiitsmberg, puhUahedin 18S9,tfaafi»llowiii|r 
as a correct view of the rektive tantioa w 
the principal European states : 

Per Head* 

£. t. d. 

England , 3 0 5 

Vtmee ••••••• 16 8 

The Nelheilands 19 6 

Sweden 16 3 

Hesse Darmstadt 12 2^ 

Fhitaia.' 19 1 

Hesse Caasd 12 0 

Saxony H 3 

Sardinia 11 2 

Denmark 1(^ 4 

Baden ••••••• iO 

Brunswick 10 

Spain 9 

Ilanofor •••.••••••••••••«••• 8 9 

Tuscany , 8 8 

Naples H 8 

Bavaria 8 7^ 

Wirtembev 8 ll 

Austria... 6 7i 

Norway 6 6 

Bdand 4 » 

Russia •••••••••••••••• 4 7 

Roman States 4 4 

Mecklenburgh Schweria 3 5 

W. 6. C. 
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CURIOUS FACTS. 

(^From our own Note Book.y 

The ^Pharoahs. — At the foot of Mount 
Atlas are magniiicent and massive ruins j 
the countiy fat aulei anuiid it eovend with 

broken columns of white marble. The archi- 
tectiue is in the heavy Egyptian style. Two 
porticoes are still standing, the pillars of 
which are 30 feet high and 18 wide^ with the 
impost formed of one single stone. Pots of 

g)id and silver are frequentlj^ exhumed in 
ete ruins. The Africans beUeve these edi- 
^CM to have been oncted by one of the Pha- 
Toahs; and they are called "Kasser Fara- 
wan/' or the luins of Pharoah. — Jackstm's 

Bread^ln flie Ves iomtoiy, tho nno 
Icind of bread and cakes are kneaded •■ in 

the Patriarchal ages — (Genesis, xviii., v. 1. 
and 8.); and the same cake is peculiar to 
8eoUaiid.-^We weie pretented, (says Jadc- 
son,) with honey and butter, thin shavings of 
the latter he'itifr let fall into a bowl of honey 
for breakfast. This bowl was served up 
with flat cakflO) fcqeaded without leiveii, and 
baked on hot stones. They are converted 
from com into food in less than half an hour, 

and resemble, in shape, our crumpets or pan* 
fnk fif , 

Love of Life. — Louis XI. died 1483 ; and 
at 63 ;^ears of age dcank warm bkradj to pio- 

kmg nis existence. 

' Holy fVelL — I have somewhere seen an 
aceonnt of a Welsh supeielilioa, when in- 
valids were carried to the side of a 8prin|f, 
and there left a certain number of hours, m 
order to regain their health — (so tlie Hin- 
doos cany the d]ring man, and lay him half 
smothered in the holy mud of the Gan^^s.) 
They also leave them a whole night in a 
'Chnich— (such was also a Phoenician custom, 
with ligeid to the poweit of Heicalee.) 

Lodjf Jame Grt^* Prayer Book, which 
she gave on the scaSbld to the lieutenant of 
the Tower, is preserved in the Museum, Harl. 
MSB., No. S^^S; and contains a short and 
degant exhortation in her ownwnting; which 
is engraved by Mr. Smith, in iiOBJtutograpAs 
of lUwttrioiu Persons. 

The Mystic Three,— '6 forks to Jupiter's 
thunderbolt ; 3 prangs to Neptune's Trident ; 
3 heads to Cerberus ; 3 legs to the tripod, or 
stool, on which the Pythian Priestess vatici- 
nated; 3 names to the sun — Sol, Apollo, 
Idberi ; 3 also to the moon — Hecate, Diana, 
and Luna ; 3 ablutions at sacrifices ; 3 bows 
in approaching royalty; once, twice, thrice, 
and away, say the boys ; and 3 haUt a» the 
ondnoua emuem of pAwnhnAsn. 

Wives and Hushands without JmUomty. — 
The Agatbyrsi were a Scythian nation, who, 
Hke the early Britons, had their wives in 
fommon. Uke the Bntoas, they painted 



their bodie8-<>4^ AgaH^/^^VkgO, 

jEn. iv. p. 146. 

Carving. — In the luxurious davs of Rome, 
carving was taught as an ait| ana perfknod 
to the sound of musie. 

Patronage. — A bishop, on his elevation, 
was pestered by all his country relations for 
places ; and among the many suitors was a 
cousin, who wished to be a parMm, although 
actually a blacksmith. " No," said the 
bishop, " I cannot give you a good living iu 
my dtocese, but you shall have the best ibrge 
in the county.** 

The King of the Sandwich Islands. — 
Some pious ladies at Sherbourne sent to the 
Kin^ of the Sandwich Islands, by means of a 
miteionary who had ^tdy rstmned, and Win 

Uwn on a visit to Dr. Gray's housekeeper, n 
splendid dress, in the form of a night-gown, 
made of gaudily printed bed-curtain stuif, or- 
namented wiUi a laiBO nlm button, by way 
of a star, on the left breast : it was faced with 
scarlet, and Uned with purple. The motive in 
sending it was to induce the king to abandon 
idolatry ; but the ladies were dreadfully per« 
plexed when they received iu due time a 
letter containing his majesty's thanks; but 
as he considered himself unworthy of so ele- 
gant and magnificent a dress, he had conse- 
crated the noble gift, and hung thi.s splendid 
night-gown on his chief idol, as a robe of 
■tate and iplentarl 

JUehesj—Jj^ every man remember that 
rIfiAef am the suipfaie of ivynjft/irezpenees. 

A Cunning Legend. — The Armenians, who 
beUeve hell and limbo to be the same place, 
say that Judas, after having betrayed our 
Lord, resolved to hang hims^f, because ho 
knew Christ was to to limbo, and driver 
all the souls which he might find there out 
purgatory ; and he therefore expected for- 
giveness, by being theie before mm. But 
the devil, who was more cunning than he, 
knowing his intention, held him over limbo 
till the Lord had passed through, aud then 
let him lidl pfaunp into hdL 

JaMSS SlLTSSnB. 



nn THmann-OTonii. 

[Our attention has been drawn ton pamphlet 

of about sixty pages, describini:^ a new light- 
ning conductor, and containing illustrative 
observations on the phenomena of flioflnnidei^ 
storm. It is from the active pen of Ifr. John 
Murray, distinguished for his researches on 
the vei^ interesting subject of atmospheric 
eleetiieity, to whim bmacb of eeienei^ we 
believe, Mr. Murray has contributed many 
new and important facts. The following 
extracts vrill, we are persuaded, be read with 
co Mi d ei ible interest and advantage.] 
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Li^htniiig and lukctrkity. 
Of ttie identity of electricity, artlfieiidly 
excited, and that of the th\in(1er*(itonn, there 
can be no rational doubt. The only dilfe- 
lence bctwuca the two consists iu tlie vast 
•oeuimdatiou of the latter, but almost aU tiie 
phenomena and efiects cf lightning may be 
itnitatetl by electrical experiments : and such 
as cannot be so exempUtied, may depend on 
Hm want of appamtaa auflBciently powerful 
to elidt the Tec^uisite supply, or to treasure it 
up. It was not, howevi^r, until Dr. Franklin 
had raised his kite, and the experiments were 
made iu the garden at Marly, that the identity 
of the two was establishe<l on a basis that the 
most subtile Kcepticism could never move. 
Before this e^Kxrha in its history, our conclu- 
sions, deduced from ationg and rtriking ana- 
logies, as to their identity, could be received 
oolvaa vuppoaitiDus. Ou the bth of October, 
1890) a thundef-itorm hroke over Mount 
Atlas. The entire horizon seemed on fiie» 
and the thunder continued to roll without any 
sensible intermission. A strong, white lighik 
was lani to gleam on the mmmita of th» 
pplaa of the pawUions in Algiers; tlie pheuo< 
menon continued for half an hour. The 
gthcers who paraded the ramparts felt their 
hkk briflte up,' and stand on ond, and in 
some cases stars of electric light studded the 
extremity of each hair: when their hands 
woro held up, similar lights ap])eared on the 
«nds of their fingers. Ttioea eipoaed to tfaia 
influence were nervous, and experienced a 
sensation of great lassitude. A f^reat part of 
the experiments I am iu tlie habit of making 
Vf mean»of the dcetrical machine, I hare 
successfully repeatecl with the electrical kite ; 
nor was I ever disapjminted in my expecta- 
tions in any season or period of the day, when 
the weather was suffidentty dry. Indeed, 
whenever there appeared indications of a 
thunder-storm, I laid a.side my exptfranents, 
being instructed from some daring attempts, 
that under such ciremnstances, there is con- 
sidi-rahle dany^er. Ou one occai^iou, I charged, 
by means of the electiic kite, in a few seconds, 
iraat communicated, by means of a Leyden 
jai^ a powerful shock to nearly 100 persons. 
Any argument to prove that these are one 
and the same, is alto^her luu-alied for, and 
as the ckctrieal machine simply coUeda dae- 
tiicity, certainly does not oeale it, it must 
not he forgotten that in our common experi- 
ments, by means of electrical apparatus, Ht^. 
phraomeoa are neither more nor less, than 
those of lightning— on a miniature scale it is 
true, but the fact is not the less certain, tliat 
iu these very experiments, lightning is our 
phiything; this being the case, the study of 
the laws of electricity enable us to account 
for the phenomena of lightning on its more 
magniticeut scale in nature ; and by the. 
im|HMition of t|u>se laws we gaiQ aU. t)w, 
advantai^e iiiCUE«^.by. % m^iMPtiMI. oC Uij 



^>ower, aud are f nfij^led to 'Vur^t i|s influeace 
into the d^mnel of gooiL Tke individnnl 
not conversant with dflctriciiy, is apt to faAjcy 
that some mysterious ajjoncy is connected 
with the glass cylinder or plate, or the para- 
phernalia of silk, cudngns and amalgam, or 
the auxiliaries of hiapB rods and balls, and 
glass jars hnedwith tinfoil; but the practical 
electnciau knows better, and is aware that 
they only aflord him fiidlities for the accu- 
mulation of electricit)', and its direction and 
application. The intervention of gla.s8 is 
not necessary; other means may be substi- 
tuted with as powerful an effect. Not to 
specify' the numen)us and diversified media 
for tins end, I may merely state, that I have, 
seen some remarkable and powerful electrical 
pheuomena in the manufactory of the clothier. 
When the cloth passed rapidly between the 
heated cylinders, the flashea o£ electricity 
ramified mto luminous Inandies, and on the 
approach of the hand, darted to it fimn a 
distance of twelve inches, and rivalled the 
lauest and most powerful plate machine 
irim wiucii I ew. nude ezperimemlB. Sir 
IVaderidc Henni^wr mentions the fact of n*. 
common white linen sheet being shaken on 
the surface of the desert having emitted 
iiaal^ of eleetrie fire. 

Danr^cr from Lightning. 

Tlia^ called in common parlance, Ughfning, 
is presented to as under diverwfied aspects,. 

and in its effects is more or less intense. 
What is usually called silent, or sheet light- 
ning, is altogether harmless, and apj^tears to^ 
he iUscharged fiom one cloud to anothw. 
The phenomena as seen on the verge of the 
distant horizon, peculiarly characterize this, 
description of lightning : the effect of those, 
curious flashes among the snows and glaciers, 
and rocky pinnacles of the A^pSj is aX OOOS. 
beautiful and subliine. 

It is of course only such lightnins as dfrts 
lirom the sky on terrestrial directs that is the 
proper suhjfct of fear or ahum, and this seems 
tp be presented under three more immediately 
distinct forms ; — a sudden iflash and geaerJj 
illtuniiiation, extremely vivid and' overpow- 
ering. In this there is no dish! net form or 
definite appearance} sometimes the entire 
•6ne«Aere se e ms wrapped in a pale bhiish 
and duute light, and objects put on the saine( 
aspect as when illuminated by the burning 
of sulphur in oxygen ; sometimes the flashes 
appear' to be almost contiiiuetts, and kept up 
by an incessant supi)ort of the source of their 
pro<luctiou. The flashes are generally sudden, 
bright, and dauiiug ; aud ure succeeded, by a 
peu of thunder at intervals, moM or less- pro- 
longed, and ffolent rain usually falls. Some- 
times the lightuinf; is purplish, and at other 
t^nes reddudi; itte colours being cither de- 
pendant on thp comiMBilive^ disnsUy of tho 
atnovhen^ or.otknuHioiiamtti&witk.idiisb 
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the electric power may be charged ; just as 
the electricity produced by the electrical 
ihachine varies its colour and intensity in 
condensed or nurlfled oiv—hydrogeii or cbn 
bonic acid gus : or, when the electric spark 
passes throu<^h the vapour of ether, ramifies 
over silver paper ; or the electric explosion is 
l^UMd tlnragh links of steel, or over balls of 
ivory, boxwood, or charcoal. The colour, 
therefore, of the lightning, supplies us with 
8 test to determine its comparative destructive 
power. 

The next feature of lightning is that of a 
zig-za^ or anrowy form, when it quivers in the 
duk back ground, on tho sable thunda^cloud 
in the distant penpective. lu heathen my- 
thology, this phenomenon formed tlie symbol 
of Jupiter, and the eagle grasping the thuu- 
derlMit prefigured its power and wngeaiiee* 
Here 6ie lignbring is pruented under a difl> 
tinct and geometric form, with angles more 
or less acute as it darts from heaven to earth. 
This presupposes a eonsidentUe accumulation 
of electric power, necessary to overcome the 
resistance interposed by the atmosphere, 
which resistance is demonstrated by the 
arrowy line. Thmf defined line of lig^t 
proves a conoeoiiation of eneig^i as in the 
preceding variety of lightning, it evinced a 
diffusion and consequent attenuation. Some> 
times this may be seen to strike a tenesirial 
object in the mataace, and is alwaja formi- 
dable. 

FireBalU, 

miere is sHIl another and more destructive 

variety of these electric phenomena, and by 
far the most alarming of them all ; this is 
when it assumes tlie appearance oijire-bulls.* 
TPha motion of these is' easily perceptible, and 
wherevw th^ they expfode, and do much 
damage: sometimes they run along the 
groundf or rest momentarily on something 
which arrests their progress, and then bum 
like a shell. Sometimes, also, the separated 
fragments of the explosion individually burst, 
and extend the mischief. It is especially 
woifhy of rmnaik fliat the Hebrew legislator, 
whose veracity aa a historian is only equalled 
by the singular accuracy with which he de- 
scribes scientific phenomena, expressly names 
a phenomenon m this kind as chaiadeiistie 
of one of the plagues entailed ou the land of 
the Pharaohs. " The Loiiu sent thunder 
and hail, and the fire ran along upon the 
grvinid ; and tiie LoBD rained hail upon the 
land of Egypt ; so there was hail, and fire 
mingled with hail."'f On Friday afternoon, 

* In Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, a fire*ball 
last seiuon seems to have dese> tuted a chimney and 
prodooed a oonsidorublu explosion, though provideti- 
tljdly without doing injury to any one. This is the 
second visitatiou ul the sunu" kind, in tiie same place: 

troof Buflicicut ut' the liubility of those spots which 
■ve been ouce structt. and sliould impart an im- 
pcessive hint to provide for their fUtuie secwity. 
•t Bsodns, dH^ix. V. 23. 



Jd^ SD, 1880^ a fire-ball during a thunder- 
storm, darted into the river Foss, at York, 
opposite the ground occupied by Air. P— — , 
in Walmgate, with sudi tiemendous force as 
to raise the water considerably above its level, 
and it continued to bubble up^ as if boiUqgy 
for nearly twenty minutes. 

Last year, also, a small, luminoue, deetiie 
ball of a similar kind, fell on the rust? iron 
conductor attached to one of the cnurch 
spires of Wakefield. My informant tells me 
it occupied nearly three wrinntes in completing 
its descent, — a phenomenon in perfect con- 
formity^ with th^ extmordinaty electric con- 
figurations. In Hie drenlar flash of lightning 
the sound firom every point, arriving at tte 
ear almost simultaneously, will prx)duce a 
stunning noise or crash, — sometimes a triple 
esfrlosion is keaid. In ftm xeetilinear flash 
which may pervade a ^afle, say of four miles 
in length, the soimd proceeding from the 
nearest ^oint will be the loudest, decliatog 
in intensity as the points reeede in the dis- 
tance, occupying altogether a period <^tw«aty 
seconds. If the flash be zig-zag, or composed 
of broken lines (the most common appearance 
it assumes), or if the principal trunk lamifies 
into branches and each becomes a separate 
sotu-ce of thunder, we have all the varieties 
of that fearful and solemn sound accounted 
for. 

The various modifications of the clouds 
depend, there can be no doubt whatever, on 
electrical principles, and their rise and fall in 
the atmosphere are determined by tbe attiae> 
tive influence of the earth ; and though the 
unseen mercurial threads of Linus are suffi- 
ciently fanciful and hypothetical, this invi- 
sible communication between the earth and 
the heavens may be said to be the tackling 
by which the clouds are depressed or raised 
to lower or higher stations in the atmosphere. 



ANCIENT CARTINO. 

OoMPARJLTXVSLT &w reUcs of old English 
wood-carving aie met with in the present 
day. Gibbons was undoubtedly the greatest 
master that ever practised this art iii Eng. 
Isnd; of himWalnole sais— tiiere is no 
instance of a man oefine uibbons who gave 
to wood thtf loose and airy liglitness of 
flowers, and chained together the various 
productions of the dements inUi a ftee dis- 
order natui-al to each species." His best 
works are at Chatsworth, and in Windsor 
Castle ; where we hope they have been re- 
spected, amidst the iMmbdhdunents of the 
artists of our times. We fear they will pro- 
duce little worthy of association with Gib- 
bons's work ; though we beUeve that exqui« 
•ite specimena of wood-cannng an ocak 
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sioaolly imported iuto thii coiutry ii^in thv 
continent 

The speciinen in the Cut is probablv of 
some centurien anterior to the time in which 




(^An^:ien^ Cnrved Figure at Cvrcniry.) 

Gibbons flourished. This figure originally 
ornamented the door of a house in Coventry, 

apparently of the uj^e of Henry V'l., situate in 
Cross Cheaping. It is said to be a figure of 



St. George, and it of oalc, about two feet in 
length, including the basement on which it 
stands : though great pains appear to have 
been taken in its execution, it is a very in- 
different specimen of art. Adjoining the 
house from which it was taken are two other 
tenements of the same date, ornamented with 
a variety of heads, carved in a part of the 
frame-work. 

Coventry abounds with remains of very 
ancient domestic architecture. It was & 
place of considerable trade as early as the 
year 1436, at which time the manufacture 
consisted chiefly of cloth. The traders, in 
cunse(juence of their successful concerns, 
were enable<l to expend gre^t siuns upon the 
decoration of their houses, many of which, to 
this day, exhibit curious and highly-wrought 
specimens of carving. 

The household furniture of our ancestors 
was frequently enriched with elaborate carving, 
and few articles were more sumptuously deco« 
rated than the bedstead. That of Richard 
III., engraved in our fifth volume is thus 
curiously dight with ornament; the roost 
embellished portions being the front posts 
and the head board, and the part nlxive the 
head-board, which, in our times, is filled up 
with handsome fluted or draped h^n^ngs. 
Tlie annexed Cut represents the head-boaid 
of an oak be<lstead of somewhat later date, 
which, in 1813, was in good preservation at 
Oldaport Farm, near Modbury, in Devonshire: 
and being a fixture to the farm-house, belong- 
ed to the landlord, then Lord Ashburton. The 
posts and canopy of this bedstead are stated 
to have been little inferior in ornament to the 
specimen below. In this, the figures, which 
are the most interesting portion, are carved in 
alto-relievo: the centre represents the two- 
thirds figure of a female, and that at each 
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end ifl a male: all wear feathers, longwise 
aeron the foiebead, in the ityle Holbein has 
fMBtodBeinyVIIL I«deea,tiie left figure, 
ii thought to represent that soveruign, in whose 
reign the bedstead is concluded to have been 
made: the right hand figure somewhat re- 
eemblee Hemy VII. ; Irat ttie ideBlaty oC Aie 
and the other male figure is meiefy ooojec- 
tural. The arches forming the screen or 
fiUing-up between the figures are in, what is 
termed, the Seaon e^le, and above them ie a 
beautiful and very singular guilloch running 
in a horizontal position, and winding round 
quatrefoil roses; within the arches are two 
pole, eontaining plonte, bearing floweia some- 
what resembling tulips ; on which are birds 
perched, of ratner inelegant workmanship, 
when compared witli the other parts of the 
carved work. In The AnUfmrkm tmd 
Topographical Cal/inet, whence this cut has 
been copied, a correspondent ob»erves : " there 
WOB many bedsteads of this kind made in 
the reign of Heniy VIII., but the corroding 
hand of time is now every day diminishing 
their number, consequently, this beautifully 
propoitiaiied lelie ia north leecmng fitnn 
obhvioo.** 

The elaborate care formerly bestowed in 
<;arving the bedstead may perhaps be explain- 
ed by the drenmstance of its being, in places, 
made hollow, for the leeeplion of coin, or 
other valuables. Thus, the bedstead of 
Richard III. had a double bottom, which 
He fwtenale p o eeeeee r found filled with broad- 
pieces of gold, which are supposed to have 
been secreted there bj Riebaid beieie he 
went to Bosworth. 



CAPTAIM ROSS, OUTLINB OF HIS R8CBNT 

SZPBDITIOlf* 

(/• a letter addrestedbtf Captain Rott to the Secretary 
Is tktLordt Qnumvtsioners of the Admiralty. 

On boani the Isabella, of Hull, 
Baffin's B«y, Sept. 1833. 
Sm, — Knowing how deeply my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty are interRsted in 
the advaneeoMiit of nautical hnovledge, and 
particularly in the improvement of geography, 
1 have to acquaint you, for the information of 
their lordships, that the expedition, the main 
object of whidk ie to solve, if poesible, tihe 

Question of a north-west passage from the 
Ltlantic to the Pacific Ocean, particularly by 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and which sailed &om 
Bii(^and in May, 18^, notwithstanding the 
loss of the foremast and other untoward cir- 
cumstances, which obliged the vessel to refit 
in Greenland, reached the beach on which 
His Majesty's Late ship i\iiy*s stOieB weie 
landed on the 13th of August. 

We found the boats, provisions, ftc, in 
eweHent condition, but no vestige of the 
week. After oompletiog in liiel and other 



necessaries, we sailed on the 14th, aod on 
the following morning rounded Cape Garrv, 
where our neir ^eeoverfee commmoed, and^ 
keeping the western shore close on boaidy mn 
down the coast in a S. W. and W. course, in 
from ten to twenty £i^homs, until we had 
paaeed the latitude of 73^ north, in hmgitode 
94° west ; here we found a considerable inlet 
leading to the westwanl, the examination of 
which occupied two days ; at this place we 
veie fiiet seriously ohstiueted by iee, whieh 
was now seen to extend from the south cape 
of the inlet, in a solid mass, round by S. and 
K. to £.N.£.: owing tu this circumstance, 
the shallowness of the water, the rapidity of 
the tides, the tempestiions weather, the irre- 
gularity of the coast, and the numerous inlets 
and rocks for which it is remarkable, our 
progresB was no less dangerous than tedious, 
yet we succeeded in penetrating below the 
latitude of 70^ north in longitude 92^ west, 
where the land, after having carried us as far 
east as 90°, took a decided westemly direction, 
while land at the distance of forty miles to 
southward was seen extending east and west* 
At thie eKtieme point our progress was aneel> 
ed on the 1st of October by an impenetrablo 
barrier of ice. We, however, found an excel- 
lent wintering port, which we named Felix 
HerlNrar, 

Early in Jannary, I83U, we had the good 
fortune to establish a friendly intercourse 
with a most interesting consociation of na- 
livea, who being insulated by nahire, had 
never before communicated with strangers ; 
from them we gradually obtained the impor- 
tant information that we had already seen 
the continent of America, that about foity 
miles to the S. W. there were two great eeas, 
one to the west, which was divided from that 
to the east by a narrow strait or neck of land. 
The verification of this inld^^ence eillier 
way, on which our future operations so mate- 
rially depended, devolved on Commander 
Ross, who volnnteered this service early in 
April, and, accompanied by one (tfttw mates, 
and guided by two of the natives, proceeded 
to the spot, and found that the north land 
wee connected to the south by two ridges of 
high land, fifteen miles in breadth, but, 
taking into account a chain of fresh-water 
lakes, which occupied the valleys between^ 
the dry land whidi actually separatee the two 
oceans is only five miles. This extraocdinary 
isthmus was subsequently visited by myself, 
when Commander Ross proceeded minutely 
tosuxvoy the eea eoaet to the eouthwudof 
the isthmus leading to the westward, which 
he succeeded in tracing: to the 99th degree, 
or to 150 miles of Cape Turnagain of Franks 
lin, to which point the land, after leading 
him into the 70th degree of north ktitude, 
trended directly : during the same journey he 
also eurveved thirty miles of the adjacent 
eoaet, or Uiat to the noilli of the Httuniii^ 
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which, by also taking a Wist( iii'y din't-tion, 
formed the teraiiQatioa of the westera sea 
into a ^f. The Test ot ttiis teaeon was 
employed in tracing the aea^«oast south of 
tbe ie^niiis leading to the eastward, which 
was done tto as to leave no doubt that it 
joined, as flie nalWra liad]Nevious1yinfbniifld 
111) to OdniUee, ami the laud forming Repuln 
Bay. It was also (U'tcrmint-d that there was 
no passa^^^ to the westward for thirty miles 
to toe northward of our positioii. 

This summer, like that of 1818, was beau- 
tifully fine, but extremely unfavourable tor 
navigation, and our object beint' now to try a 
nofe nofHiem latitude, we weitecl wifli MUueljT 
for the disruption of the ice, but in vain, and 
our utmost endeavours did not succeed in 
retracing our steps more than four miles, and 
k wae not until tiM mid^of November that 
we succeeded in cutting the vessel into a 
place of security, which we named Sheriffe' 
Harbour. I may here mention that we 
■nmed the newly-discovered continent, to the 
southward, Boothia, as also the isthmus, the 
peninsula to the north, and the eastern sea 
after my worthy friend Felix Booth, Esq. the 
tittly patriotic citizen of London, who, in the 
most disinterested manner, enabled me to 
equip this exi)editiua in a superior style. 

The last winter was in temperature neatly 
equal to the means of what had been cxptv 
rienced on the fnur preceding voyages, but 
the winters of 1850 and 1831 set in with a 
degieu of violenee hitiierto beyond neoid, tiie 
thermometer sunk to 92^ bebw flse ftetting 
point, and the average of the year was 10° 
below the preceding; but, notwithstanding 
flie severity of the ntmmer, we travelled 
across the country to the west' sea by a chain 
of lakes, thirty miles north of the isthmus, 
when Commander Ross succeeded in sur\'ey- 
fng fifhr milet more of the coast leailing to 
the N.W., and, by tracing the bhore to the 
northward of our position, it was also fully 
ved that there could be no passage below 
71st degree. 
Tliis autumn we succeeded In getting the 
vessel only fourteen miles to the northward, 
and as we had not doubled tiie Eastern Cape, 
•11 hope of saving the ship was at an end, 
and put quite yond possibility by another 
very severe winter ; and having only provisions 
to last UH to the 1st of June, lb33, dispositions 
were aeeordingly made to leave the ship in 
her presi'nt port, which (aRer her) was named 
Victory Harbour. Provisions and fuel being 
carried forward in the spring, we left the 
ship on the 29th of May, 1832, for Fuiy 
Beach, being the only chance left of saving 
our lives : owing to the veiy nigged nature 
of the ice, we were obliged to Meep either 
upon or dose to the land, making the circuit 
of everj' bay, thus increasing our distance of 
200 miles by nearly one-half ; aud it was not 
qnta tin 1ft of July that we leadwd the 



beach, completely exhaibitod fejlMilgW IB^ 

fatigue. 

A hut was speedily constructed, and Hw 
boats, three of whidi had been washed elf 

the beach, but providentially driven on shore 

rn, were repaired during this month ; but 
Qnumal neavy appearance of tfke iccf 
afforded us no cheering prospect until the 
1st of August, when in three boats we reached 
the iibfated spot where the Fury was first 
dliven on shote, and it wa> not QnC9 Ihv 
1st of September we reached Leopold South- 
Island, now establislml to be the N.K. point 
of Amwica, in latitiuie 73^ and longitude' 
west. Wton tfie sumaiit of the lefly 
mountain on the promontory we could see 
Prince Regent's Inlet, Barrow's Strait, and 
Lancaster Soimd, which presented one impe- 
netrable mass of ice, jnst ae I hod e^n it w 
ISIS. Here we remained in a state of anxiety 
and suspense which may be easier imagined 
than described. All our attempts to push 
through were vain ; at tengtfa, being fbrcef 
by want of provisions and the approach (if a 
very severe winter to return to Fury Beach, 
where alone there remained wherewith toi 
sustain life, there we arrived on the 7th of 
October, af^er a most fatigtting and laborious 
march, having been obliged to leave our boats' 
at Batty Bay. Our habitation, wMcii eoik' 
Biated of a fmme of qMdSi 39 feet by 16 feet, 
covered wiih canvass, was during the month 
of November inclosed, and the roof covered 
vnth enow, froni ftwir ftcft to wvoit- iMsf thlcl^ 
which behqi saturat(>d with water whten the 
temperature was 1 5° below zero, iram<*rliately 
took the consistency of ice, and thus we 
aehially became the mhabitantft of an icetSHj^ 
during one of thonoitseveiftiriuters hitherto 
recorded ; our sufferings, aggravated by want 
of bedding, clothing, and auimal food, need 
not be ^rdt upon. Mr. C. Thomas, the 
carpenter, was the only man who perished at 
this l)each. but three others, l)es-ide8 one who 
had lost his foot, were reduced to the last 
■tage of debility, and only thirteen of our 
number were able to carry provisions in seven 
journeys, of sixty-two miles each, to Batty • 
Bay. 

We left Fuiy Beach on the 'Sthof 'Jnly, 

carrying with us three sick men, who were 
unable to walk, and in six days we reached 
the boats, where the sick daily recovered; 
Although the spring was mild, it was not? 
imtil the 15th of August that we had any 
cheering prospect. A gale from the west- 
waxd having suddenly openeda ladoof iValer 
alcmg shore, in two days wa readied OQf 
former position, and from the mountain we 
had the satisfaction of seeing clear water almost 
dfaectly aertMC Prince Regent's Iidel^ wfahfl 
we crossed on the 17th, and took shelter frofflf 
a stonn twelve miles to the eastward of Cape 
York. The next day, when the gale abatedi 
WB CMMBod Adndnlty hAgtp andnclo dcliin^ 
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e<^ six Jays on the coast by a strong north- 
(^t wJUuL Ou the '2oih .we crossed Navy. 
"BmA Illtt} and on the firitowing inoniin|^, 
tu our inexpressible joy, we descried a ship 
ia the offiug, becalmed, which proved to be 
the Iiabeila, of Hull, the same ship which I 
commaBded in 1&18. At noaave mdwdi 
her, when her entcrprisiuf^ comma;ider, who 
had in vain searched tor us iu Prince Regent's 
Inlet, after giving us thsee cheers, received 
m with every demonstration of. kindness and 
hospitality which hunaanity could dictate. 
1 ougU to meotion aUo that Mr. Humph»y% 
bfJaadhignMit BMMtsion Bay, and tob- 
aequently «oi the west coast of Baffin's Bay, 
aiibnledme an excellent opjwrtuuity of con- 
oiodiij^goiy survey, and of vecityiug my tbcmei 
chutoflkteoftst 

I DOW have the pleasing duty of calling 
the attention of their Lordships to the merits 
oi (joauaander Hoss, who was second iu the 
djiMliion of tUft expedition. The Unnuo of • 
this officer, who had the depaitmente ot 
astronomy, natural history, and surveying", 
Vfiii speak iot them^iulves iu language beyuud 
(kanbility of my pen ; but they viU bo duly 
i^Reciat«d by their Lordships, and the 
It^ed bodies of which h^ is a member, aud 
who am already well aci^iiainted. with his 
acquirements. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. William 
Thorn, ot the.Koyal Navy, who was formerly 
fHh me in the Isabella, besides his duty as 
third io oommaud, took chaz)^ of tbe meteorw 
ological journal, the distribution and economy 
oi' provi»iona, and to his judicions plamt aud 
WflgirtioQtmnBt be.attributedtiie tmcommuu 
^IPIpeftiiif health which our crew enjoyed; aud 
as two out of the three who died the four 
year^ and a half, were cut oti early in the 
voyage, by diwMes not peettliwtoihe dinuitey. 
ooiy one man can bo Mid. to have perished. 
Mr. il'Diarinid, the surgeon, who had been 
screrai voyages to tiiese regions, did justice to- 
the high raeonnnendetion I BBceinsd of. him :• 
he was successful in every, amputation and 
opeiatioii whidi he perfunned, and wonder- 
wllysoin his treatment of the sick; and I 
BO MtatioB in,adding, that ho wwM* 
lie an ornament to His, Majesty's service. 

Cuinmaader Ross, Mr. Thorn, and myself, 
have, iadeed, been serving without pay ; but, 
ia coinmno wth.the.emir) ham.lort.OHr all, 
which I regret the more, heamse it puts it 
t^t^lly out. of my. power adequately to remu- 
mtemy feUowrSutierers, whose case I cannot- 
hut aeooiraend , for their Lordships* consL* 
4'ration. W« liave, liowevor, the consolation, 
thiU the results of, this expeditiuu have been 
«MelnpiM» and to science highly, important, 
^ he briefly compieheiided m the 
fi»llowiftg words :~The discovery of the Gulf 
^ Qoof hi% thov cQoiioeot and isthmus of 
foothia FeUx, aad« vait ownhn of ialaado, 
iwn^ «iiil.laIiMs tho midiHiahto wMutt- 



ment th.it the north-east point of America 
extends to the 74th,denee ot north latitude; 
vahioideoboerwtioiiaof eveiy kind, but par- 
ticularly on the. magnet ; and, to crown aU, 
have had the honour of placing the illustrious 
name oi our mo^it gracious sovereign Wil- 
liam IV. on the true position of the magnetic 
pole. 

I cannot conclude this letter, sir, without 
acknowledging the important advantages we 
obtained nam tilt vaMAbto pnbKcattions of 

Sir Edward Parry and Sir John Franklin, 

and the communications kindly made to us 

by these distinguished oihcers be&re our 

departure from England. But the glory of 

this enterprise is entirely due to Him whose 

divine favour has been most esi>ecially mani> 

fested towards us, who guided and directed 

all our steps ; who mercifully provided, in. 

what we had deemed a calamit}', His effectual 

means of our preservation ; and who, even 

after tiie devices and inventions of man had 

utteily failed, cnowned our humUe endeavount 

wittk oomplele success. I have, &c., 

John Ross, Captain K. N. 

To Captidn the Hon. Georse EUiot« &c 
Hasntaiy, Admindty. 



OBABAM IST.AND. 

Tub reader may recollect the disappearance 
of this volcanic island, in the course of last 
year. By a recent smvey, it has left in its 
place a dangerous shoal of an oval figuie, 
about three-liths of a mile in extent, havinfl^ 
its lon^t diameter from S.S.E. to N.N.\t^ 
and beuu» mmumbak lem in siae tiian fhe 
hase of the island* itself when visible. The 
upiMjr surface is composed principally of black 
stones, and some of a darkish yellow, exactly 
Uke those <4i8erved' round Hhe crater of the 
volcano, with an occasional sprinkling of 
sand. In the centre is a black rock twenty- 
six tathoms iu diameter, over which there 
an eleven fset of water, witti . the esceeptton 
of two points in the line from N.E. to S.W. 
which have a depth of only nine feet. At 
the distance of sixty fathoms from the central 
masif theie am- from two and a half to six. 
fiathoms of water, the depth of which increases 
with the distance. At seventy-five fathoms 
from the S.W. of the central rock, there is a. 
small detached roek^ with fifteen feet water 
over it. In every direction around this danger, 
the depth is great Neither the barrel placed 
there by Captain Swinburne, in lKj2, and' 
which could scarcely make any resistance, 
nor the discoloured water observed by him, 
are any longer to be seen. By means of a 
tolerably corvoct siuvey) made with an exact 
azimuth compass, the vessel being in the 
direction t>f the shoal, (upon which a boat 
was stationed,) and the highest part of the 
i»)and of BaniteUaria, thew two nointt 
beanng M<> J& and a.54<^W. Hw 
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latitude of the point upon which the boat quirk it was to keep Mr. Slacj, the gunrej^or, 

was mooted, was found to be 37^ ItT N.j a rival bard, fumingover his coflbjyWi^Ihe 

•ad* wittk the aiiiitinffi of a c hnm oaaatari said coffee grew cold ; or to hold jGm Aim 

whose daily progression was precisely known, Biaria Watkins, the mantua-maker, in plca- 

the longihjde was fixe<l at 12° 44' 59" E. of sent though painful effinrts at diviaatioo, 

Greenwich. The latitude of the volcano, until the bell «aii|r dwrndi, and ite had 

taken by Commander W. Smith, of the haidly time to undo her cuiipapere and sr* 

English brig-of war, Philomel, when in a range her ringlets; a flimsy quirk it was of 

state of emption, was 37° IT N. and the a surety, an inconsiderable quiddity. 1 insert 

longitude 12° 44' E.— An enslaving oflh* it| tir their edifieation, toi;c*her with the 

island, in eruption, will btnond in answer, which was not published in the 

Mirror, voLxviii. p. 241. " Herald" unUl the H shire pubUc had 

remained an entire week in suspense: — 

Ci,. »ubl«_Soun.aU. LtTS^^ '''^^e^fB:.^y»'u 

£unous for the breadth of his shadow." 
The length of his shadow, althoogh by 

. ^, , ^ means in proportion to the width — ^fiir 

j4 Great Man #// Retirement. ^hat would have recalled the days when 

; neatest roan in these parts, (I use the giants walked the land, and Jack, the £smou» 

woid m the sense of Loins la QfM, not Jack, who borrowed his surname firam Mi 

LouiB le Grand,) the greatest man hcru- occupation, slew them^was yet of pretty 

•boats, by at least a stone, is our wurthy fair ilimensions. He stood six feet two inches 

adjl^lxHir Stephen Lane, the grasier — ex- without his shoes, and would have been 

hatcher of B * Nolhhig so big hath acconnted atallmanifUshibiiaiabkr ' 



muairiMTB ov ▲ ooinnm towh. 

By Miss Mttford. 



been seen vnea I^ambert flie gsdar, cr Ot had not swallowed up all minor distinctiani. 

Durham ox. That magnificent beau ideal of a human 
When he walks he over-fllls the pavement, mountain, " the fat woman of Brentford," for 
and is move difBcuU to paaa than a link of whom Sir John Falstaff paaNd not only un- 
fulUdressed misses, or a chain of becloaked detected, but unsuspected, never crossed my 
dandies. Indeed, a malicious attorney, in mind's eye but as the feminine of Mr. Ste- 
dmwing up a paving bill fur the ancient phen Lane. Tailors, although he was a 
boionf^h or B , onoo inserted a danae ubeial and punctual paymaster, dvsaded his 
confining Mr. Lane to the middle of the aistom. They could not, charge how they 
road, together with wagons, vans, stage- might, contrive to extract any profit from his 
coaches, and other heavy articles. Chairs ''huge ruttwdity." It was not only the 
cade under him — couches rock, bolstere quantity of material that he took, and yel 
groan, and floors tremble. He hath Ix'en tnat cloth universally called broad, was not 
stuck in a staircase and jammed in a door- broad enuugh for him — it was not only the 
way, and has only escaped being ejected stuff, but the work — the sewing, stitching, 
from an omnibus by its being morally and plaiting, and bottonJioling without end. The 
physically imjwssible that he should get in. very shears grew weary of their labours : two 
Uis passing the window has something such fashionable suits might have been constnicl' 
an effect as an eclipse, or as turning out- ed in the time, and from the materials coo- 
ward the opaque side of that ingenious en- sumed in the fabrication of one for Mr, 
gine of mischief, a dark lantern. He puts Stephen Lane. Two, did 1 say ? Ay, three 
out the light like Othello. A small wit of or four, with a su£Bcient allowance of cab- 
oar town, by calling a supervisor, whodabbles bage— a perquisilo never to be toAmdM fiom 
in riddles, and cuts no ineonsidenlia figoio his coabi or waistcoats, no not enough to 



in the Poet's Comer of the county newspaper, cover a penwiper. Let the cutter cut his 
once perpetrated a conundium on his person, doth ever so Uur^y, it was always firand to 



whichy aa relating to so eminent and well- botoolilflo. &1 thatrnsaaniM mH logo, 

known an individual, (for almost every ther would not go loond him; and as ts 

reader of the " H shire Herald" hath, at guessing at his projK)rtion8 by the eye, a 

some time or other, been a customer of our tailor might as well attempt to calculate the 

Iratdier's,) had ttio honour of possling more dimosaions of a oevonty•fba^gan diip — as 

people at the Sunday morning breakfast- soon try to fit a three-decker. Gloves and 

table, and of engaging more general atten- stockings were made for his especial use. 

tion than had ever before happened to that Eictras and double extras failed utterlv in his 

respectable joumaL A very luirrible mmder, ease ; — aa ttie dapper shopman spied at the 

(and there was that week one of the very first glance of his huge paw, a fist which 

first water,) two shipwrecks, an enlevement, might have felled an ox, and somewhat re- 

and an execution, were all passed over as sembled the dead ox-fiesh, commonly called 

trifles compared with the interest ezdtedy by beef, in texture and colour, 

this litoniy equib and csscker. A tnfli^ To ssj the tnilfa^his lace was pntty nnch 
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ttfl»iWflQiiipl«doii; Mid y>l it WW no bdb aldBet» «■ Ito mller flrifilii tow 

vcomely visage either; on the a>ntTaiy, it Those huge pockets of hers were a perfect 

vu a bold, blu^ massive, English counte- toy-shop, and so the urchins knew. And the 

naoce, such as Holbeia woukl hiave liked to little damsels, their sisters, came to her also 

psint, in wUeh giwt naaliaeM ud dfll«v> milMMb fiir dolb* diWMfl, « odd bits of 

mmation were blended with much good hu- ribbon for pincushions, or coloond nUn to 
iDour, and a little liumour of another kind ; embroider Uieir needle-cases, or any of the 
80 that even when the features were in seem- thousand-and-one nick^knacks which young 
iDg ispose, you eoold Ibfene hoir tlie liwe girls fancy they want. Boirovor out of tiie 
would look when a broad smile, and a sly way the demand might seem, there was the 
wink, and a knowing nod, and a demure article in Mra. Lane's great pocket. She 
RDoothin^ down of his straight, shining knew the tastes uf her clients, and was never 
hair on his broad forehead, gave his wonted unprovided. And in the same ample recepta^ 
cast of drollery to the blunt but merry trades- de, mixed with knives, and balls, and pencils 
man, to whom might have been fitly applied for the boys, and doll's dresses, and some- 
tte Chineie compliment — " Proepenhr is times even a doll itself^ for the giris, might 
fiiaied oo your eomteiiaiiee.'' * * * * be found sugar-plums, and cakes, and appM, 
Prosperous, most prosperous, has Stephen and gingerbread-nuts for the " toddling wee 
Lane been thrtnigh h£d ; but by far the things" for whom even dolls have no charma. 
best part of Ida good fortune, (setting pecu- There was no Umit to Mn.Lane*e bounty, or 
aisiy advantages quite out of the question,) to the good-humoured alacrity with which 
was his gaining the heart and hand of such she woiJd interrupt a serious occupation to 
a woman as Margaret Jackson. In her satisfy the claims of the small people. Oh t 
yooih she wis iploadidly beautifol— of the bow they all k>ved Mn. Lone ! 
luxuriant and gorgeous beauty in which Another and a veiy different class also 
Giorgione revelled — and now, in the autumn loved the kind and generous inhabitant of the 
of iier days, amplified, not like her husband, Butter-market — the class who, having seen 
WtioM to niit her niotronl^ duneter, die better days, are usaaUy avene to accepting 
seems to me almost as deb^htful to look obligations from those whom they have been 
upon as she could have been m her earliest acci^tomed to regard as their inferiors. With 
vring. I do not know a prettier picture them Mrs. Lane s delicacy was remarkable, 
tfeaa to we her sitting at her own door, on a lira. Lneas, the curate's widow, oHeii ftand 
summer afleraoon, surrounded by her chil- some unbespoken luxurj*, a sweetbread, or so 
dreu and her grandchildren — all of them forth, added to her slender order ; and Mr. 
haodsome, gay, and cheerful, with her knit- Hughes, the consumptive young artist, could 
ioj^ on her Knee, and her sweet £ace beaming never manage to get his bill. Our good 
with benevolence and affection, smiling on friend the butcher had his full share in the 
all around, and seeming as if it were her sole benevolence of these acts, but the manner o£ 
ifenre to make eveiy one about her as good them belonged wholly to his wife, 
^d at hq[ipj aa herself. One cause of the Her delicacy, however, did not, fortunately 
long endurance of her beauty is undoubtedly for herself and for her husband, extend to 
ita delightful expression. The sunshine and her domestic habits. She was well content 
kOMRiy of mind depicted in her oounto- to live in the coarse plenty in wbidi her 
OUMB would have made plain featurea pleaa- father lived, and in which Stephen revelled ; 
iofj and there was an intelligence, an and by this assimilation of taste, she not 
n^nnient of intellect, in the bright e;^es only insured her own comfort, but preserved, 
■d Ae' &ir, expanded forebeod, which mm- iimm|iaaied, her influence over hia coaiaei^ 
?led well with the sweetness that dimpled but kmdly and excellent disposition. It wa% 
^wad her lips. Butcher's wife and butcher's probably, to this influence that her children 
^^hter though she vrere, yet was she a owed an education which, without raising 
gneeful and gradoua woman — one of na- tbem in tiiealightest degree abofo flieir sta- 
g's genttewomiii In look and in tiMlu^ht tion or their home, yet followed the 8{>irit of 
M her words were candid — all her actions the age, and addecf considerable cidtivation 
liberal — all her pleasures unselfish ; though, and plain but useful knowledge^ to the strong 
ia her great pleasoie of giving, I aaa not mamy sense of tiwiT fiiflier, and her own 
sure that she was so — she took such sweet and simny temperament. They are 
«*treme delight in it. All the poor of the just what the children of such parents ought 
parish and of the town came to her as a to be. The daughters, happily married in 
nuUter of course: Ma# ia always the eaae thdr own rank of Ufe; the sons, each in hia 
^th the eminently charitable; but children different line, following the footsteps of their 
alw applied to her for their little indulgences, father, and amassing large fortuues — not by 
M if by instinct. All the boys in the street paltry savings, or daring speculations, but by 
uwd to come to her to supply their severaf weU-groimded and judicious calculation— ligr 
desires— to lend them knives, and give them sound and liberal views— bj l|y^*Pg 
f^ang for kites^ or pencils iw drawing, ox and downright honoity. 
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Tim UiliUOR* 



Iffit ratiraiinR Mm buliiiMi Mid ftom 

B ' oeeMUNKfl a general astonishmLiit 

and cousternatiun. He did ut>t move very 
fiur. Just over tlie boider line wliich divides 
the panifi of SC. Stephen, in the loyai oad 
intlependent borough of B ■ , from the ad- 
joining hamlet of Sunham — that is to Bay, 
exactly half a mile from the great shop in 
the Butter-market, did Mr. Lane take up his 
abode, calling his suburban habitation, which 
was actually joined to the town hy two lowt 
of two^sfeery houses, one of them fnmtid with 
pOplmv and called ''Marvell Terrace," in 
COlH^iincnt to the patriot of that name in 
GhMeif ■ days— calling this rus in urte of 
idt <<-the eountry," afhff tfaft fMhiott of ^ 
inhabitants of Kensington iad Hackney, and 
the other suburban villages which surround 
London proper : as if people who live in the 
-Biidft of brisk braaes eeuld have a light lb 
the same raitie title with those who live 
amongst green fields. Compared to the 
Butter^market, however, Mr. Lane's new re- 
sidence was almost niml; and ttie eouatiy 
he called it accordingly. 

Retaining, however, his town predi- 
lections, his large, square, cotnmodiuus, and 
VBiy ug^ red hotno, with very whila raotdd^ 
ings and window- frames, retl, so to say, 
picked out with whitey and embellished by a 
bright greeu door and a resplendent brass 
knoeker—was placed close to the road-side — 
as closo as possible ; and the road ha]>pi'iiing 
to be that which led from the town of B— — 
to the little place called London, he had tho 
kappiness of counting above sixty itagO* 
coaches which passed his door in the twenty- 
fimr hours, with vans, wagons, earts, and 
other vehictet In proportion ; aod of enj(^« 
ing, not only from his commodieoo natHnn, 
but also from the window of a smoking-room 
at the end of a long, brick wall, which parted 
kia gaidoB fiom the ioad| aM tiio datter, dust, 
aad din of tiiese several eqaipages— ^ noiao 
being duly enhanced by there being, just 
(^potiite his smoking-room window, a public » 
kooao of graa* reaoKt, wheio moot of tho 
ooocbes stopped to take up parcels and pas- 
sengers, and were singing, drinking, and 
four-corners were going uu all the day long. 

One of kia greatest pleaaniaa in tiua i»> 
fisettenft seems to be to bring all around 
him — wife, children, and grandchildren — to 
the level of his own sise, or that of his prise 
oz^tho expressions are nearly synonimouor 
The servant-lads have a chubby breadth of 
feature, like the stone heads, with wings 
under them, (soi-ditant cherubim,) which 
one aees perched round old monuments ; and 
the mai<ls have a broad Dutch louk, full and 
florid, like the women in Teuiers' juctures. 
The very antanals seem bunting wttib overt 
fatnt ss : tlie great horse who draws his sub- 
stantial equipage labotirs under the double 
wtiight of lus maatuf's tiesh and his own; 



Us cm look ma imiA enttf ui tl» 

leash of large, red greyhound^ Ott W k u t 
prowess and pedigree ho prides himself, and 
whom he boasts, and vauntb, and brags of, 
and ofibrs to bOt tqpmf, in tke naty ^pmt 
the illimitable dialogue between Page and 
Shallow, in " The Meny Wives of Windsor," 
could no more rtm a course in their present 
condition than they oonid fly; — the hares 
would stand and laugh at the^n. — AM^^ 
from the Xiew Monthly Magazine. 



TBS BAMS naO TACHSS. 

It is gtneftlly and enaneonsly bi'lieved thit 
there is a ]iarticular air which is known 
throughout iiwitzerland by this nanae, whereas 
in trntk noailjr evsiyoanton has ita oarn song 
of the mountains, oadi ymepHf; from the 
others in the notes, as well as in the wor*ls, 
and we might almost add iu the language. 
The Hans dea Vachaa of Vaod io is the 
patois of the country, a dialect that is com- 
posed of words of Greek and Latin orii^in, 
mingled on a foundation of Celtic. Like 
edr own ftmiliar tons, wHidi was finrt be- 
stowed in deiision, and which a glorious hiitaiy 
has enabled us to continue in pride, the words 
are far too ninnerous to be repeated. We 
shall, kowofer, give the reader a single vene 
of a song which Swiss feeling has rendered 
CO celebrated, and which is said often to 
induce the mountaineer in foreign service to 
d sosrt tko SBCitenary standard and the tame 
scenes of towns, to return to the magnificent 
nature that haunts his waking imi^j^ination 
and embeUiahas hia dvaams. It w3l at oneo 
be perceived that the power of this sbng is 
chiefly to be found in the recollections to 
which it gives birth, by recalltn|^ the simple 
cSuunoofiSiallifiB, and by le t i t tug llieinda- 
UUo ittpressiona that are made by nalaM 
wherever she has laid her hand on the face 
of the earth with the same majesty as in 
cnnTvonann. 

Lo Tiaimnilli dei Culomhctt6 
De boa matin, se san leha.— 

RrrxAtK. 

(To, ah 1 ha, ah I 
Liaitlnl Ijiaubat {Wi aria. 
Venide tote, 

IMlautz' et nairp, 
Rods et motaile, 
Dqouvao' et etro 
I>m6 oo tzehauo, 
lovo s*ario 
Draoon trifmbOOf 
lo le triudzo. 

Liauba ! Li;iuba ! {Kir aria* 

The cowhenU of tlie Alps 
Ailse at an eoriy boar. 

Csoaus. 

Ha, a}t ! ha. oh 1 

Liauba ! Liauba! in order to milk. 
Cunu* all of you. 
Black and wMte, 
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Rwl and raottli'd, 
Youii-j aii<l old ; 

lifueutli this iHik ... 
i am ubuut tu milk you, 
Ucueuth thU poplar, 

LiMiJbal Uanfil teankrtonllk. 

music of the BMmntains is pecaliaT 

and wild, having most probably received its 
inspiration from the grandeur of the natmal 
objtxts. Most of the sounds partake oi the 
character of echoes, being high-keyed but 
false notes ; such as the rocks send back to 
the valleys, when the voice is raised above its 
natural key iu order to reach the caverns and 
levege l e ce M e a of inMceesihle precipices. 
Strains like these readily recall the f^leu^ and 
the magnificence amid which they were first 
heard, and hence, by an irrei>ii>tible inipuUo, 
Ae mind is led to indulge in the strongest of 
all its sympathies, those which are mixed 
with the unalloyed and imsophisticated de- 
lights of buoyant childhood. — I'/te JJeads- 



VUJUUY* 

VmxBT is a countiy having ibxee fhouaaod 

miles of coast still remaining, and a territory 
of five hundred thousaad square miles, under 
the happiest climate, possessed of the richest 
soil, raising every variety of produce, having 
unrivalled lacilities of transport, abounding 
in forests and mines, opening innumerable 
communicatious with countries further to the 
castt wlth*all which our traffic is eanied on 
in English bottoms, where labour is cheap, 
where industry is unshackled, and commerce 
is free, where our goods command every 
market, where goverament and consumen 
alike desire their intrwluction. But all the 
advantages that may accrue to us from so 
iiivuurable a state of things, is contiugent on 
her internal tiunquillity aud political re* 
urganizatiou. — Urfuhart*9 T'urluy amt iU 
Hetouree*. 



INDIAN CON J L ROUS. 

{^Froai li'afer't Dacription uf the htiunuM of 
Dariat.) 

Mr. Wavkk having reached an Indian vil- 
lage, near the sea, says : ** We inquired of 
the Indians, when they expected any ships. 
They toUl us they would inquire, and there- 
fcn? sent for one of their conjtuors ; who 
immediately went to work to raise the devil 
to inquire of Mm. We were in the hotne 
nitik them; and they first began to work by 
making a partition with hammocks, that the 
Pmcawert might be by themselves. They 
contiBUfld some time at Ihidr eserdse ; and 
we could hear them make most hideous yells 
and shrieks ; imitating the voices of birds 
iod beasu. With their own noise they 
juioed that of several stones struck together, 



of conch shells, and of a sort of drum, made 
of hollow bamboo, which they beat upon ; 
making a jairing noise also, witli strings 
hs tened to tne bones of beuta. Every now 
and then, iScMy would make a dreadful excla^ 
mation; and chattering all of a sudden, 
would as suddenly make a profound silence* 
Bnt, after a eoiMiderable time, findlnfp no 
answer was returned, they concluded it wai 
because ive were in the house : so turning us 
out, they went to work again. Still, however, 
receiving no answer, tiiey made a new search, 
and finding some of our clothes in a basket, 
threw them out of tlie house iu great disdain. 
They then fell once more to work : and after 
a short time came out witli their answer, but 
covered with perspiration. They delivered 
their oracle to this eflect : that on the monv* 
ing of the tenth day, there would arrive two 
ships. That we should hear first one gun, 
and tlu n another. That one of us shoidd 
die soou alter ; and that we should lose one 
of our gnns. 

All this fell outpndsdy as they foretold : 
for on the tenth morning we did hear, first 
one eun, and then another ; one of our guns 
was lost in going on board; and theeanoe in 
which Mr. Gopson was, being overset, it was 
with difficulty we saved him ; aiid though he 
was brought on board alive, yet he died in 
three days: thus completely verl'fying tho 
Fawflwers piedictioa.'* 



ABABIAll DKVOTKMV. 

Those of a sanguine complerion are gp«atly 
troubled with the cough, because in the spring 
time they sit too much upon the (nuund; 
and upon Fridays I have had no sm^ sport 
and ri creation to go and see them; for upon 
this (iay the jiiople flock to cliurch in great 
numbers, to hear the Mahometan sermons. 
Now, if any one in sermon-time fidleth a 
coughing, all the whole multitude will cough 
with him for companj', and so they niake 
such a noise, that they uever leave oil till the 
sermon be quite done ; so that a man shall 
reap but little knowledge by any of their 
sermons. — PurcAat, hi* ^i(grimage»» 



THE TALUS OV WATER IN THE DESERT. 

In the desert which they call Azaoad, there 
are as yet extant two monuments, built of 
marble: upon which marble is an epitap]^ 
engraven, signifying that one of the said 
monuments represented a most rich mer- 
chant, and the other a carrier, or transporter 
of wares;— which wealthfid merchant bought 
of the carrier a cup uf water Sorten thou$and 
ducats ; and yi't this precious water could 
suffice neither of them, for both were con^ 
sumed of thint,i — Ibid, 
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A genttemaa in Suffolk built a wing to 
lu« house, consistinff of a cellar, a library, on 
the gnmnd floor, And a bed room above. He 
adiAflie omnieii of a fHend, who replied, 
« My dear leUow, 1 am sorry to eee ^u have 
loet your senses.** " How P" exdauned the 
•Iher. " Why, a bon vivant and a litemy 
nan, as you ai^ to read over you winOf tod 
to deep ofor yoni booka 1" 



French general was too much of a poUtifiii 
to ■claNivie4g» tho wool of aaytlu^.^ ^ 



Genuine.— (FoanA pinned on a 
basket) « Horred Madam, 1 hanchifowtod 
Bending oing to Being Bmuged." 

Epitaph in Crmcland Abbejf Church. 
B*s Uib i» like onto a winter's day, 



Mte&tf fiorlfrc.— Lady Jane C— once 
MHO * masquerade but no supper. A wag 
Xwied himself as a miserable half starved 
oUeely Mid itood in a eofner of iS» loom: 
on being qnestioned by the characters, his 
en^ «M I am Lady Jane's supper.'* 

Dust from duit at flnt wa« takflOb 

Dust from dual b here forsaken { 
Dust with dust will hero remain. 
TOl dust from dust shall rise again. 

Marshal Junot, when on his return from 
£gypt, happening to passtimNigih Montbaid, 
fSere he spent his days of boyhood, took 
especial pains to discover his old schod- 
feUows and playmates, with whom he chat- 
ted gaily on the theme of his youthful 
pranks. His next step was to visit the re- 
spective localities in company with his quon- 
dam associates in mischief. In the public 
square, Jonot dieerved a gwvoteoking, old 
ggnUeman, walking msjesticaUy along, an 
ivory-headed cane supporting his steps. 
Without further ceremony, the general ran 
up to him, throw himself upon liis neck, and 
ombreeed him with a vehemence of cordiality 
nearly sufficient to stifle him. The professor, 
disengaging himself with difficulty from tho 
dbiohug, and ignorant of the motive of such 
wannth, contemplated the general with every 
symptom of stupefaction.— " What I" cried 
the latter, " do you not know me?" <*Citiien 
Ooneral, pray excuse me, hut I have no f»* 
collection." " Zounds ! Doctor, have you 
forgotten the most idle, good-for-nothing, 
nntractable dog that e?er tiiod the patient 
of a pedagogue?" « I beg a thousand 
pardons, but have I the honour of addressing 
U. Junot ?** " You have," said the general, 
renewing his overwhelming endearments, and 
Wanting into a bud Isi^, (in which his 
Mends joined,) at the smgulur si^^ns and 
tskens by which the man of learnmg had 
■0 easily recognisod his graedess pupil. 

While Jonot was one day reconnoitrinf; 
near the lines at Torres Vedras, he was acci- 
dentally wounded by a sentry, when Lord 
Wellington, knowing that the Fion^ airny 
weio at tiut time destitute of efeiything in 
the shape of comfort, sent to request his 
acceptance of anything which Lisbon affiwded, 
that could be of lervice to him; but the 



i Unlr tet.aad then depart away { 

Ottwcs sUy dinner, then depart fall fed. 
Hm longest age bat sups and goes to mo. 

8aH§/mtiio$i,'-hatA Castlereagh and Mr. 

Canning, it maybe remembered, foupht a 
duel inl 809. The parties fired once without 
effect; but, at the second exchange of diot% 
Loid Casllereagh's ball passed throogfa his 
adversary's thigh. Canning still remained 
erect, and a third discharge would havet^ten 
place, had not the seconds peremvod 4nft ho 
waa oeveiely woimded; mqr immediate^ 
interfered, and left the ground with their 
respective principals, without having eflfected 
an amicable anangement. Sheridan oboUfcd 
of Lord Castlereagh, in aUnsion to this afiair: 
" He is a perfect Irishman, even in his quar- 
rels, for he does not impear to be a.whit more 
satisfied now that he hai MCWfod s at i othc tw n , 
than he was befim." 

Fox'i Childhood -Ona night, while his 
father, then secretary of state, was occupied 
in the preparation of some important papers, 
Chailes Jamea walked into the study, and, 
with great coolness, perused, criticize*!, and 
burnt a despatch which had just been set 
apart for sealing. Lord Holland did not 
even leprimand the boy for his impertinence 
but, without being in the least ruffled, pre- 

Eared a second copy of the dociunent fiooi 
is official draught. — Georgian Am* 
Sleeping in O^^WhOo Lord Noflh 
was at the bead of public a&irs, Burke, 
during a conversation relative to the Scotch 
anti-popish mob, thought proper to censure 
the suptneness of government wifli great 
severity: in the midst of his speech, he sud- 
denly perceived that the premier had fallen 
into a nrofoimd uapj and directing the atten- 
tion J flie house to the circumstance, he 
observed, " Government it is to be ho|)ed, is 
not defunct, but drowsy. Brother Lazarus," 
continued he, pointing to Lord North, ** is 
not deadi he onff deegSth (** 

The Marquess of Bule^ when in office* 

evinced a most extravagant partiality for his 
fellow-countrymen. A disappointed wit, who 
had long dauced attendance at his levees to 
little purpose, once said to him, If your 
hndsbip would but make me a Scotchman, 
yon wouki ensure my gratitude for Mr !" 

rnMmdpMMbyJ.UMBIRD. 143. S'rantl. 
(nmr SotMnet HauM,) London ; $otd by G. G. 
BEN N IS, 65, Rut Newoe St. Augvttim, rnns; 
CHABJUES JOOSJs, Fmtfwrt j and by uUiicKS' 
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1/ 



PALACE OF FOOTAINBBLKAU. 



FoHTAiNBBuiAtT is a moderately-sized town A singular Hne of rock, composed oi , 

of FrancK, in the department of the Seine globular masses, interspersed with juniper 

and MariMy.aod about 36 Emrlish miles S.8J£. bushes, extends for a considerable distance 

fnm Fnit. It is litiwtod 1| poil on Hm Ib an MBpUHiiMlned fonn, and nnks out 

route from Paris to Geneva, and that usually the forest of Fontainebleau, containing about 

taken by persons who, on leaving the French 34,000 acres ; than which nothing can be 

eajtttal, wish to see the Militaty Road, made more picturesque, nor, iu some parts, more 

by order of Nt^poleon, over the Juia Alps and gloontuy magnifieent. fin each side of fbe 

ue Simplon, to Milan. This road, which is road are lofty, grey rocks, clothed, even to 

Mved Mid well kept, for several miles, is their sununite, with beeches and other deci« 

uke the othei coimtiy round Paris, flat and duous trees ; and the richness of their foliage, 

vninteresting ; but the scenery improves aa contrasted with the tnde and bMren nppeaib 

fou advance to Fontainebleau. " Thv Seine, ance of the huge and shapeless masses of 

nhich continues ^ to accompany you, here stone in which tncw vegetate, exhibits one of 

in giaeefbl and nohle windings, the most e xtiaw dip ary scenes in wild and 

some fine chateaux, built on eminences luxuriant nature. We can imagine the eflfeet 

above the river, look ou lawns besprinkled of so refreshing a contrast ufion tourists whose 

with shrubs and evergreens, which slope down senses have been feasted with the glitter and 

te its hnnki^** Aa yon nmgoaeh ralaine- glare of the bew i tc h eiies of BMfia, and how 



hlaaa. the dnuMtM of l&a MNinliy attsn* 

* Tour m Frmnce, &e. By Marianne Cobton. 1888, 
Tliia obaervant touxiat notes a cuitom on her road to 
PontaiiMMeau, which remiiuk one of Merry EnKUad. 
" A proeBslon of penooa, wn^iiig in pair*, now 
IBM ov attentloB : on inquiry, we foand it was a 
wsddhig. A Baa playing on a violin precedsd the 
band ; then came the bride and brideeroom, with 
wreaths of flowers roood tttfir lieada, fbUowed by 
several couples of aan aad waoMfBt aadi **H^*Tit a 
iKMiiay of flowaiB. 

V&L zsn. V 



delightfully the rude simplicity of siidii 
must succeed to the triumphs of cfwentaniaed 
ait 

• Abont the centra of this stngnlsr forest 

stands the town of Fontainebleau, connsting 
of a principal street, with several smaller 
ones. It is chieflv celebrated for its royal 
palace, which is hudt at the south end of ue 
town. It was, several centuries since, a hunt- 
ing seat of the Fiench kings : Louis VII. ia 
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to have been its founder ; and there^^^imt MQDaldeaehi, to be pat to death, it is 
are'letlani of Si Lonb (IX.), wed "fima'^aid, in her ptetenee. Tlie p a la ce ali o figmea 

my deserts in Fontainebleau.** From a mere in modem diplomatic history ; for here the 
lodge it rose to a palace, and the town clus- preliminaries of peace between France, Eng- 
ter^ about the royal resort,— as was the case land, iSpain« and Portugal, were signed Nov. o, 
at VflnaiUei, wfaara a nnall huBtm^ box 170S. 



the nucleus of the meet magnificent Fontainebleau was also a favourite palace 

palace in Europe. How many towns have of Napoleon, who expended vast sums in 

been formed similarly to Fontainebleau and improving t^e building, and furnishing the 

VemilkiSyby the gildMtnin of royalty draw- qwrlmeim. Ghsorles tV. of Spain tended 

ing about it crowds of idlers, whose good for- here for some time aHer his abdication ; and 

tune feeds the industrious classes — " the salt in the suite of apartments occupied by him, 

of earth thus, how wisely is it ordained, Napoleon afterwards detained Pope Pius for 

that no class of can Uvejwr «e, but the qiaee of two yeaes. The palace waslike> 

that all belonging to a liyftan of mnllial wise one of the closing scenes of Napoleon's 

pendence. imperial career ; for, in one of its apartuaents, 

The palace of Fontainebleau is enttred by the emperor signed his first abdication, April 

n fail square. It is, in its external appear- II, 1814, upon a small, mahogany taUfl^ 

ance, ugly and irrof^ilar, having been erected which is shown to the visiter, and bears 

at diflereut periods. It consists of four dis- the marks of Napoleon's penknife, which it 

tinet dhaleotn^ each of wbidi has a gaiden ; was his eutom, while oiinking deeply, to 

and it contains no fbwor than 900 apartments, strike into the desk, or table, he wrote upon, 

most of which are superbly fitted up. It The bed-room in which Napoleon slept the 

owes much of this splendour to Francis I., night before he set oil' for HUba is likewise 

who sent for cdebialed aitistB ftom Italy to onown. 

embellish its walls. Henry IV., Louis XIV., The grounds are ornamented with several 
and Louis XV. enlari^*d the palace; and fine pieces of water, and in the middle of one 
Montespan and Du Barry lavished millions of them, facing the palace, stands the pavilion 
on ill doeonfioa. Of ila tariouB galleries, of Louis XIV. Thisftont,whidi is opposite 
fliat of Francis I. alone is pivserved. A few to the town, is inclosed with a lofty iron rail- 
years since, it contained twenty-six busts of ing, each rail resembling a spear with a gilt 
eimnent men upon marble pillars. Among top, a form which Napioleon adopted at all 
these were Aleiiuider the Great, Demosthenes, his palaces. 

Cicero, Gkistavus Adolphus, Duke of Marl- The adjoining forest abounds with game, and 

borough, Washington, Francis I., Sully, Col- furnishes sport to the sovere^n. Charies X. 

bert, and Dessaiz ; and a bust of Henri IV., was much attached to huntmg here; and 

■aid to be the best likeness extant of that the reader may reooUeek that in the 13th 

^reat prince. Here also are the fresco paint- volume of T/te Mirror , we described Charles 

ings of Primaticcio and Kossi, still &esh, after and his Court firing at a few helpless animals 

the lapse of three oentories. The gaUcny shut up within ctmonue it fiixa : such wts 

itself is curious, as a nuMmnent of the his- his reji^ pastims somewhat moie than ^mr 

tory of the arts, and as a model of a style of years since.* 

building now discontinued. It is a singular The gardens of the palace of Fontaine* 

miactnie of paintings and stueeo onianmits, blean have hm^ boon oslebsated ftr their 

composed of flowers^ruit, children, men, and grapes, which ripen early, and are of exceU 

animals, executed by Paul Pouci. Several of lent quality. Here Francis I. is said to have 

the other apartments are beautifully painted introduced some traits of the gardening of 

in asabeM^ue, and contain superb fumitnrey Italj, when ha eolaiged the palMs. 

fine specimens of Sevres porcelain, and a 

few flood easel pictures — among which are rivTi»T<\TTa -cArinia 

the Blessed Vir^n and Infiint Saviour, St. CURIOUS ^ACTS. 

John, and EUzaSeth, by Raphasl. The cha- , . i^rom our oxen Note Book.-) 

pel attached to the palace is ornamented with . Insttnct.—On the banks of the Nerbudda 

paintings and gilding, and paved with various " * prodigious banyan tree, haviug 3iW iaige 

ookmr^ marble. Th» tiieatie, which is le- *~'aks, and 3,000 smaller columns, which » 

naAablv ^lngaT*. is deeoiaied with blue and inhabited by a colony of monkeys, who are 

gQlj, much annoyed by having snakes for their 

Fontainebleau was, as we haTO explained, neighWsj and being perfectly aware, not 

n royal lesideiiee, as esily as the twsmh een* ^ danger to be apprehended, but of 

tun. It is, to this day, one of the most inte- very phice where it hes, they patiently 

resting show-hcuses in France. Here the "^^^^ ™ perceiTe them 

cicerune points out the apartments of St asleep jthm creeping towa»to them, they seiss 

Louis. Philippe le Bel was bora and died them Mbj the nMik»hanl them to the nesnrt 

in this chateau^ It was h.r^ that Christina, . See a Day al FeirfMesa, Jfirfer. vcL sO. 

Queen of Sweden, caused her cbambedam, ! 
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Ihi stoDe, and then begin to grind down the Tiberius left, at his death, 21,796,875/. 

dreaded head b^ dint of violent friction, now sterling ; which fV^fy*^ lavished in twelve 

and then stopping to breathe, and to have a months. 

proper and acMiiafic grin al titoir openAieo. Apicius, who wasted • auiii equal to 

They then fling the writhiu^i^ body to the 484,37^/- sterling in luxurious living, was 

young pugs for a plaything, who scold and obliged at last to examine the state of his 

chatter as they send the dismembered reptile affairs ; and finding tiiat he had only 80,729/. 

bam one to the other. .temainiiif , he aided his days by poison, being 

noKum JfefMy, compand wiihpraeent ear- ^^1 of 8tar> ation. 

leney; — ^ - Antiquarian Society. — The first man who 

A aeeteTtius is said to have? o 0 Sf ®^ Nicholas Carlisle— 

heen worth about ( * namely. Senior Secretary to flie Antiquarian 

A quinariua •••••• • 0 0 Society — was Mr. Ames, a patten-maker iu 

A denarius 0 0 7'! Wajipinf*, who. though he could not spell, 

The aufeu8..««»».«««»«««.« 0 16 \i was deemed worthy of the post, because be 

A ees te rtinm 8 15{ was a collector of old prints and hooks ; and 

10 sestertia, or 10,000 sestertii, 80 14 7 as it was requisite to have an assistant, a 

100 sestertia, or 100,000 ses- / agumQ a a clergyman of Ireland, a Mr. Nonis. was ap- 

tertii ^« pointed to the post now hk-ld by bir lienry 

IMiet, or 1^,000 sestertii 80,739 3 4 Bllis^namely, Assistant Secietary to that 

English Oi/sters.— The Romans were very very learned and supine body. A long ^ote 

fond of shell-fish ; and oysters were conveyed concerning Mr. Ames, who died September 7, 

to the Komaa market fiom Eichborough, in ^759, is lu Cole's Add. Cat. 5831, p. 174. 

'^•■jj «r . » Ancient Navv, — The city of the Veneti^ 

Ptout iVrtfUfff. — The Puritans, in the ^ flie month of the Loire, had hy far the 

penod of the Commonwealth, dropped their greatest maritime power: they traded to 

Christian names, such as Edward, William, Britain, and excelled all nations in science 

Joiin, &c., and adopted words of holier im- ^ud nautical skill. CsBsar wah so astonished 

fw*. The following is the list of a Saian »t the aise of their ships, that he describee 

|«ry; and their descendants are itiUliving in the thickness of their timbers and size of 

the county:— • their bolts. They bore down and routed 

his lleet like a wherry among a quantity of 

R^ciMrSw--c£orF^cDsy. watout- shells. When Caesar meditated an 

Sri/<ffy-on-ftmA— Snat of I"< kfuld. attack on them, he remarks that they could 

^earch-the-^cripture—^oTi-xon of Solehursi. commaini auxiliaries from Britain. ~ Refer 

SS5^-MaC;i"r C.SjSiS!r ■>,.« fulU. Co.ar, Kb. ui c. viii. i «.d c«. 

Increase— of CackflaU. cemiug the Construction of we vessels, mov 

JfeftofW— Weeks of dittQ, lib. iii. c xiii. 

JSijrtarf—Witclioll of Heathfield. Sandwich Island Superstitions. — The 

Am^-M^—Hurat oi ditto. Sandwich Islanders have a legend that a 
«aiwe<*-Wisi)orry of Haibham. Bshemian, lollowing his amatioo, 

S£"i:Ji5S"^^f vS^^ JhTnced to pull up at th7?nd of his line, a 

lw;/SmMaa(jo»-~Richaidwm d( dittOk little, decrepit, old fellow, who flew into a 

Seet-wiidtm'-^ooA of ditto. violent passion wheu the hook was taken out 

o, «f «• H« ~ Spirit .f th. 

SmaU-haue—fi\v.ii^ d Kyo. Waters ; and, in revenge for the insult offered 

Anti^Adoiiu of WurbietoD. to his dignity, he deluged the earth, but 

AqMHt8M»— A vis of Sltoilsluim. allowed the poor, terrified fisherman and his 

Original Letter of Charles //.—** I 16- to escape to the summit of a high 

ceived by this bearer one hundred pounds, mountain in Owyhee, from whence they sub- 

for wch I heartily thank you, and had sent gequently descended, and re -peopled the 

ioaiHr to you, btit consideTaeion of your safety ifcbnds. 

esmed me to forbear till this opportunit;^.— I They believe in a bad demon* who is sup- 
am very sensible of your former sufiTerings, posed to make his appearance under the 
and ere long I hope in God to lett vou see f^nn of a white dog. It is worthy of note, 
hoiw nundfiifl am of what you have done ftr tiiat flw Greek pnests were t}'pically called 
« Yr assured, faithfull friend, dogs. The Egyptians worshipped the dogs ; 
"St.Genoaiw, Auk. 30, 1649." " Ciiarlbs R. and in the Bardic Remains prieste are caUed 

Ancient // ta/M. — David and Solomon the " Holy White Dogs.'* 

citneted 800,000,000/. fiom Aftica, m order The Sandwich Islnders worshipped li- 

to enrich the temples of Jemsalem : a sum sards. (Querj- — a substitute for the crocodile.) 

sufficient to discharge the national debt. — The night of the full moon is kept with 

See Commercial Magazine Jor^Alajff 1819, rejoicings, and large crowds assemble in ado- 

pages 6 aiMf 44. '* latioo. (This was also a Dniidical rite, and 

US' 
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it tlffl iflmaini ttiioiiff oar eonntiy people. 
Many luperatitioiu cunoms are still observed 
at that period : such as turning your money 
or wishing ; some love-sick guds sit straddle 
vpm ft gate, and infoke the nuNm rdatiw to 
fheir swains ; and it is deemed the most 
favourable period for gathering herbs, or 
mactising necromancy.) The relatives chant 
nmeial dirges in remembrance of fliA 
ceased — (so at Irish funerals.) 

They have a singular custom of sometimes 
cutting a body into pieces, and then Imryinjg 
it under flw hmwe of tlie deceased. This 
ceremony if performed with much mystery. 
Sometimes a small shed is erected with white 
poles, upwards of twenty feet in length, piled 
round in the form of a pyramid, to mark the 
nte of intCTinff*^-— Mtifhismi's Narrativef 
p. 47& James Sa.vK«Tsa. 

THE FAREWELL OF AUTUMN. 
"^Mf— ' ' fueweU! on the lovely enrthi, 
«Pmiitoi*« braadl bai wander'd fortli ; 
TTje terwl leavw hasf va the bliRhted spray 

Friuged with flfort in ttw morning's grey ; 
They are falling 6ist, and forests mourn 
Their •plradouc lost, their beauty torn. 
The TQM liM •ealtei'd its lilken leavasj 
The field is robb'd of it« golden sheavast 
The bfauly of hills and vales is o'er. 
They are bright with a thousaud hue* no moral 
And chilly wunda through the evening iky 
llMir kw and SMMndu dbgHS righ. 

I came when Summer had shed ita glow 
Of beauty, o'er all fair things below ; 
Some flowers were lost, bat a thousand more 
Came with their glow, and fragrant store ; 
With beauty the smiling skies werv rife. 
The woods had music, the fields had life. 
'Twas left for me the fait fruits to streak 
With a blush, like tlml uii the maiden's chack; 
To graoe tlie fields with a golden shine. 
And kindle the blood in the purple vine i 
The vaUmrs and joyoua hiUa to Una 
"With thofr last bright hwa ef lovelineaa. 

'Tis done : I have seen the ripe harvest stand* 
Then bow at the stroke of the reaper band { 
I haaad» to tliair song and joyooteiy, 
Sweet echo, frma hilu and woods reply ; 
The sun looked down with a golden smile. 
And the asura lie(> vcns seem'd glad the while. 

The peaaaat gwed on hit vine-wreath'd door. 
And smDed as he viewed Ha ripening store ; 
And the hnppy voice of Ua Joyous child. 
Rung throu<;h tiie deptha oi the wood] Hud wiM. 
When he saw the purple berries glow, 
Or cuird the brown nuts from the hasel bough. 

'Mid'the northern hills roae a sound of mirth. 
O'er the harvest, lodged near the hotisehold hearth ; 
In the southern vales, there was joy from morn 
Till eve, o'er the olive, the wine, •■ind com ; 
And flcoinheavea'a high arch the pale mooii abonab 
Bra the nwle eeaB*d. or ttedanae waa done. 

The still, soft calm of my cloudless days 
Came u'er the earth with a brilliant blaze ; 
The deep woods shone with n&nnmber'd dyes, 
And match'd with thdr beauty the smQing akiea ; 
And from out their depths, from thehiUs ud vdn^ 
Rose music and mirth on a tliousand gales. 

The glory lias vanish'd 1 the lamp has fled I 
The beauties of earth lie cold and dead! 
Nor one of the thooaand aoonteis now 
Ponra ita sweet atadnftom tne taper bough, 
tfave the lonelv robm, that trills a lay 
InAhe dim.atul aix at doee of day. 



Children of beauty I whoae JofOM Ofet 
Inherit tbe luatre of paradiae 1 
Think on the viaioaa of lieanty poal' 

Think on the fiiiry scenes o'ercaat— 

For, even as fades tlie passing year, . 

WUl your eyes grow dUB, and your beauty 

llanr that smiled on my jpoitina glow. 
Bra f eame again, lay «ilaand1afws 

They hiive past to homes in a distant dQT* 
To bloom, and live immortally ; 
And never shall blight of woe or pain 
Come o'er their joyous hearts again. 
To these T go : for my boundless atora 
Of blessings is shed ou ev'ry shore ; 
Aud the mighty voice that sent me forth. 
Calls me again fmra the lowly earth ; 
And now all Hk high behests ore donew 
I fly tooorMakai'agfcMlMiethrane, 

Would ye trace my path ? behold 1 bdioldl 

I follow the sun in his track of gold. 

When tlie last fair day is closing, dim. 

And diaa in the woods the vocal hvmn : 

TDl fleromrr «arlli*a beanty and bloom renew, 

AcUen, ye diDdnn of earth, adieu 1 O. J. New; 



PSALMODY. 

Sou tioM since (see Mirror, vol. xlv. p. 114, 
and p. 37i)) I troubled you with a few short 
essays on the subject of psalmody ; a nd in 
foithet allusion to tint sutgeet, to impoitvt 
f ffft ^y OS Christians, I have considered the 
opinion of Dr. Isaac Watts on that part of 
the pcactice of singing hymns and psalms, in 
which the doelor objecte to tlw dink ec 
minister gifing out tlie tenet Iqr two liaet at 
n time. 

The Doctor's chief objections were occa« 
aioned fay bin imagining titat the attentiiMi b 
tmpeoperly suspended ; the supposition that 
every hearer baa a book; and that eveiy one 

can read. 

The tuapeiiaion of sound is often an adva» 
tage. The supposition that each one has a 
book, is contrary to experience. That objec- 
tion to gfiving out the ^salm, or hymn, by 
two lines at a tinM» might have had some 
weight in the coramen cement of the eighteenth 
century, when Dr. Watts was a preacher. 
The persecuting spirit of the ^iscopsl 
dogy, and the majority of nominal Chris- 
tians against Dissenters, had not lost any of 
its bitterness in the first twenty years of the 
eighteenth eentmy: the very bnildiiiga ht 
religiona wordiip were ciectea, or, if alieady 
built, were occupied, almost by stealth. This 
state of aflbirs had the efitict of limiting the 
mmfaer of eommimieaati, (or the chuidi 
members,) and also ot the occasional hearers. 
This comparatively small number might, 
either by the book, amongst such as couU 
read, and by attentive beaxii^, by, such fa 
could not, unite in the singing. 

The progress of Christianity aince the 
reigns of Charles II. and Queen Amw, baa 
been such as to inereaae the number of real 
Christians to an amount which could scarcely 
have been foreseen : among this number there 
are many who cannot rea{ and ia e?ery coni» 
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gr^tion, however well informed, the com- 
municants (or church members} may be, 
ttere are considefaMe nanihen who cannot 
read, but who have a good ear for music, and 
snfficient memories to recollect two lines, but 
irithonl fhat itiislaiiee would not bo able to 
abgat alL 

In testimony of these facts I have, fur 
many years, most particularly noticed those 
two pacia of many congregatiooa. To inany, 
who I perceived had no books, I hove often 
given assistance in the loan of a book, which 
removed one nart of the difficulties, but ffreat 
mmbers of fboee wlio could not lead, have 
not been able to join in the harmony, although 
having good voices and able to sing. I have 
counted often, as closely as a very attentive 
obserration would admit, one fourtti part of 
the congregation either without books or 
unable to join in the singing, for want of 
two fines beine given out; and the want of 
this union in VbaM ddightful part of vonhip 
it lamentable. 

There are a few chapels where they give 
iot fgor lines, or six lines, according to die 
poetie measure ; but it is not the ordinaiy 
memory of mankind that can retain six, or 
even Unatf lines, and why under the cixcum- 
•taaeee I have stated (and winch haa not 
escaped the remark of many other persons,) 
does this practice, or the practice of not giving 
out more than the first Ime, continue ? It is 
effideafly dieadvantageoua to the entim unity 
of the wurbliip by excluding so many from 
joining iu the sacred service. Everj' person 
well skilled in the efiect of cougregatiuual 
hmaony, lamente fliia> and hopes fiw ita 
leformation. 

The Church of England, ever since the 
act of uniformity, has never given more than 
the first lines the minialer of that cfamch 
required every worshipper or, at least, every 
&miiy, to be provided with the authorized 
feirion, either of Stemhold and Hopkina, or 
of Tate and, Brady ; although great numbers 
could not read, and yet could hear, and, if 
two lines had been given oui^ could sing. 

In ttie timea «r me truly efongelical pie- 
ticB of religion, previous to the pnftigaie 
reign of Charles II., the hues were g^ven out, 
that all who could sing might join. 

In giving out the two linei at a time ttieie 
is a great advantage to occasional hearen, 
who attend from other congregations to hear 
tome especial preacher ; they probably do not 
keep more tiian the particular collection of 
hYmns and psalms in use at the church, or 
chapel, to which they are attached, and, 
without the aid of the giving out two lines at 
atioM^ they might not be Mde to joining 
psalm, or hymn. 

In my next I shall mention some particular 
dHfeh where the general course of not giving 
eat the Unes is punned, and the powerful 
cftct pnduced bj the opponto my whoii by 



sonie exceedingly dark weather, the clerk was 
obliged to read two hues at a time, as the 
congregation could not see the worda in thdr 
books, and the only candles were in the pulpit 
and the clerk's desk. The remarks were 
made by othen as well as by myself, we 
being all of opimon that the not givinf^ out 
the two lines is an exceptionable way ; and 
we have found hundreds of the same mind* 

I ahould be glad to see Hum refimn in one 
psalmody, not only in the dissenting congre- 
gations, but in our Episcopal churches. The 
presumption that each hearer in our Episcopal 
congregatioua has a prayer book ie a graaa 
error. In one church, this day, as well as on 
former occasions, we counted 17 1 persona 
without any book. Christian us. 



THE GUARDIAN SNAKE. 

On a journey from Baroche to Dhuboy, Mr. 
Foibea relates, in his Oriental Meiuoir»yl3imk 
he stopped at Nurrah, a large, ruined town, 
which had been plundered and burnt by the 
Mahrattaa. The principal house had b»- 
lon^d to an opolent man, who emignftad 
dunng the war, and died in a distant coun- 
try. Mr. Forbes waa privately informed, 
that nnder one of tin wwna then waa a 
secret cell, formed to contain his treasure. 
The information could not be doubted, 
because it came from the mason who con- 
atmeted the cell; and who conaented to 
conduct Mr. Forbes thro;igh several spa- 
cious courts and apartments, to a dark closet 
iu a tower. The room was about eight feet 
aquan, being the whole Maeof the tntenor of 
the tower; and it was some stories above the 
place where the treasiure was said to be de- 
posited. In the floor there was a hole, large 
enough for a slender person to pass throu^ < 
they enlarged it, and sent down two men by 
a ladder. After descending several feet, they 
came to another floor, compoeed in fike man- 
ner, of bricks, &c. ; and hflie alia.was a simw 
lar aperture. This also was enlarged, torches 
were procured, and from their light Mr. 
Forties peroafed, fiom the upper apartment 
a dungeon of great depth below, as the mason 
had described. He desired the men to de- 
scend, and search for the treasure ; but they 
nlliaedf dedaiing that w hei e v e i money waa 
concealed in Hindostan, there was always a 
demon, in the shape of a serpent, to guard it. 
Mr. Forbes laughed at their superstition, and 
npealed hie oiden in such a manner aa to 
eiuorce obedience, though his attendants 
sympathized with the men, and seemed to 
expect the event with more of fear and awe 
tluai of curiosity. The laddv waa too ehort 
to reach the dungeon ; strong ropes were 
therefore sent for, and more torches. The 
men lehietantly obeyed ; and aa Ihey wen 
lowered, tha dark sides and the moist floor 
of the dnngran eitanguiahed the li^ht whic^ 
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they carried in their hands. But they had 
not been many seconds on ^he ground, l>etbre 
they ecreamed out that they were inclosed 
wiui a large snake. In spite of Aeir Kieams 
He. Forbes was incredulous, and dedared the 
ropes should not be let down to them till he 
had seen the creature ; their cries were dread- 
inl; he, however, wu inflexiblei and the 
upper lights wen held steadily, to give him 
as distinct a view as possible into the dun- 
geon. There he perceived something like 
bMaef w«od|Or father, he says, like a ship's 
cable seen from the deck, coiled up in a dark 
hole ; but no language can express his sen* 
sations of astonishment and terror, when he 
inir a serpent actually rear its head over an 
inniMkSe length of body, coiled in volumes 
on the ground, and worung itself into exer- 
tion by a sort of sluggish motion. " What 
I filt,^ he continues, " on seeing two fellow- 
creatures exposed by my orders to this fiend, 
I must leave to the reader's inoagination.'* 
lb hit i mg p ie iiiible jov they were omwn np 
tmhnrt, but almost lifeless with fear. Hagf 
was then thrown down on the lighted torches 
which had been dropped. When the tlames 
had expired, a large snake was found seordhed 
and dt'iwl, but no money. Mr. Forbes sup- 
posed that the owner had carried away the 
treasure with him, but for^tten to liberate 
the snake, whieh he had iSaced flMie as its 
keeper. 

Whether the snake was venomous or not, 
M& Forbes has omitted to mention, or perlmps 
to observe ; if not, it would be no defence for 
the treasure ; and if it were, it st ems to have 
beeomo too tot]gid with inanition, confine- 
nwat, and daiiiness, to exercise its powers of 
destruction. Where the popular belief priN 
vails that snakes are thf i^uardians of hidden 
treasure^ and where the art of charming m- 
pents is commonly practised, tiiere is no difli- 
culty in supposing that they who conceal a 
treasure, (as is Irequently done under the 
oppressive government of the east,) would 
■onttiiiies plaee it nnder lueh p inleia to L 



Ciie |2aturalutt. 

TUB Pli£SBNT 8BASON. 

Tm deeidMm trset of our garden, and forests 
generally, shed their kaves about the fiieljof 

November ; in this season, however, they an; 
already nearly bare. This haa not happened 
in consequence of early frost, or to any mate- 
rial decrease of temperature. To what then 
can this early fall of leaves be attriboled ? 
The assignable cause is this : 

The eanydevelopement of hnds and flosren 
is a consequence of a genial spring. The 
early lipeniug of autumn fruit is the effect of 
a wana sumiaer. The voung shoots pro- 
dneed diniiv spring and tanmier are- per- 



fected, that it, gnn Oar ttbadet length, or 

stop in growth, sooner in a warm and dry, 
ih&n in a cold and moist season, so that they 
gain a slate of matority along wiffit ^ ftoif. 
Both fruit and laarei being deciduous, they 
fall from the trees nearly at the same time. 
The young shoots themselves acquire what b 
called and when this takes place, 

the leaves have done their office, and soon 
leave their stations. The late dry, and at 
times very hot summer, has expedited the 
ripening of dl the productions of the season, 
and consequently the fall of the leaves has 
correspondingly taken place. This circum- 
stance is hailed as auspicious by the orchard- 
ist, because the more perfectly the bearing 
wood of the tree is ripened, the less liable is 
it to suffer from frost in winter, and more 
able to produce perfect flowers and fruit in 
the following spring. 

It is an old saying, that a good fruit year 
is commonly followed by a severe winter. 
Tide is said to be a wise pfovirion of nalute 
fir the support of birds and other fructivorous 
animals. But, besides this, it appears to be 
an jordinaty consequence of meteorological 
^tenomena. When this o9d saying hecaoie 
ah adage, Ihe seasons in this country were 
much more regular than they have been for 
these last forty years. The summers, were, 
seven tines in ten, regularly fine, and as. 
regularly followed by severe frosty winters. 
In those days, the weather, by all accounts, 
consisted of lengthened periods of diy and 
wet, fiir and foul, altemaiely. The fine 
summers brought abundance of fruit of all 
kinds, in the orchards as well as on every 
bnsh ia; the hedges, which, hanging thick 
with haws and other berrieSy whw perhaps 
snow covered the groimd, naturally suggested 
the idea that much iQruit indicated a severe 
winter. 

The fall of leaves soon af\er the ripening 
of the fruit applies only to the generality of 
deciduous trees. . The ihut of many ever- 
greens are, Eke HhkAr lacnB, mors Mnuktiug. 
That of the orange tree requires uxee sum- 
mers to ripen it ; so the cones of pine and 
fir trees ; the berries of holly, ivy, evergreen 
thorn, fte. remaih on tfie btaadiee fiar maiqr 
months. 

Notwithstanding the forest trees have 
mostly lost their leafy honours," the flower 
borders are stiU gay wifii many flowery of 
which the perennial and China asters, and 
chrj'san them urns from the sajiie country, 
together with the splendid Georginas (^Dah- 
lias), axe the diief. 

The summer birds are nearly gone; the 
house martlet, and, perhaps, a few bwslUows 
only, remain.. *rhe throng of swallows depart 
about the 10th, and the meurtlet seldom stays, 
except by accident, beyond the 20th of this 
month. — CheUea, Oct \5.-^New Montk^ 
Magazine, 
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BBATRRS. 

Tra feUowbg aeeount of the bc«ver is given 
I>y Mr. Ross Cox, in his account of a nti- 
dence of six yean iu North America : — 

"Such is the sagacity of the beavers, that 
a trite of American Indiana consider them 
SI a fiidlen race of human bein^, who, in 
coosequence of their wickedness, vexed the 
Good Spirit, and were condemned by him to 
their present shape; but that in due time 
they will be restored to their humanity. They 
all^ that the beavers have the power of 
ipoKh, and that they have lieeid tnem talk 
wlk eadi oCher, and seen them sitting in 
council on an offending member. The lovers 
of natural history are already well acquainted 
with tiie surprising sagacity of these wondtt^- 
ful aiilmals — with their dexterity in cutting 
down trees, their skill in constructing their 
houses, and their foresight in collecting ^d 
storing provisione eofflclent to last them 
during the winter months; but few are 
aware, I should imagine, of a remarkable 
cmtom among them, which, more than any 
otfieTiOOofinnsthe Indians in believing them 
a fallen race. Towards the latter end of 
autumn, a certain number, varying from 
twenty to thirty, assemble for the purpose of 
building thor wiiitef habitstions. They im- 
mediately commence cuttinj^ down trees ; 
and nothing can be more wonderful than the 
end patien^ whidi they manifisst in 
fltts laborious undertaking. To see them 
anxiously looking up, watching the leaning 
of the tree when the tnmk is nearly severed, 
sod lAm ito cmdEing^ eanoonces its ap- 
jlSifhinL to observe them scampering 
off in au directions, to avoid being crushed. 
When the tree is prostrate, they quickly sthjp 
off its hieadies; after which, with their 
dental chisels, they divide the trunk into 
several pieces of equal lengths, which they 
roll to the rivulet across which they intend to 
esMl th^ honaa. Two or three old onee 
generally superintend the others; and it is 
DO unusual sight to see them beating those 
who exhibit any symptoms of laziness; — 
bhwild, however, any fellow be incorrigible, 
and persist in refusing to work, he is, driven 
uoammously by the whole tribe, to seek 
dRlter and provisions elsewhere. These out- 
laws ale, therefore, obliged to pace a misera* 
ble winter, half star\'ed in a burrow on the 
banks of some stream, where they are easily 
trapped. Hie Indians call fliem ' lasj beaver,' 
and their fur is not half so valneUe as that 
of the other animals, whose persevering in- 
dustiy and pr^vovance secure them provisions 
and a comfortable thelter during the severity 

the winter.'' W.O.a 



TUB AJ)JUTANT. 

Tbb Adjutant, (j4r4ea GipnUea^ or GKgantic 
Crane, is a native of the warmer parts of 
lAdia, and one of the most voracious and 



carnivorous birds known. Its extreme height 
is about five feet; ftom the tip of the bill to 

the extremity of the claws, it measures seven 
feet and a half, and the full extent of its 
wings is about fourteen or fifteen feet Its 
upper parts and wing feathen am ashy grey ; 
and the tinder parts have white, long, pendu- 
lous plumes ; the head and neck have a red, 
callous skin, set with hairs, and a long, 
downy pouch hangs from the middle of flie 
neck. The bill is wide at tht bssSi hmg, 
and ahaiply pointed. 

The slniaore of the dig^estive oi^ans of 
the Adjutant corresponds with its voracioas 
habits. Its gizzard is lined with a strong 
horny membrane, and this organ and the 
digastric muscle are nearly as strong as tfaosa 
of the crow. Thus qualified, the Adjutant 
swallows and digests every bone which it can 
get down its gullet ; whence it is called the 
bone eater, or hone taker. 

The must amusing and, we believe, authen- 
tic account of the habits of the Adjutant, is 
that furnished by Mr. Smeathman to Dr. 
Latham, and printed in his HiHorjf of Birds, 
" Adjutants," says Dr. Latham, " are met in 
companies; and when seen at a distance, 
near the mouths of rivers, coming towards an 
observer, which they often do with their 
wings extended, they may well be taken for 
canoes upon the suriuace of a smooth sea — 
when on the sandbanks, ibr men u4 women 
picking up shell>fish or ether things on the 
beach. One of these, a young bird, about 
five feet high, was brought up tame, and 
presented to the'drief of the Baninta% wheie 
Mr. Smeathman lived ; and bein^ accustomed 
to be fed in the great hall, soon became 
familiar, duly attending that place at dinner- 
time, placing itscttf bwind im maslei's chair 
frequently before the guests entered. The 
servants were obliged to watch narrowly, and 
to defend the provisions with switches ; but, 
notwithstanding, it would fieqnenUy sdsa 
something or other, and once purloined a 
whole boiled fowl, which it swallowed in an 
instant. Its courage is not equal to its 
voracity, for a child of eight or ten years old 
soon puts it to flight with a switch, though 
at first it seems to stand on its defence, by 
flueaieini]^ with its enormous bill widely 
extended, and roaring wifli a loud voiee, like 
a bear or tiger. It is an enemy to small 
quadrupeds, as well as birds and reptiles, and 
slyly deefaNnre fowls or chickens, though it 
dares not amek a hen openly with her young. 
Everything is swallowed whole; and so ac- 
commodating is its throat, that not only an 
animal ss big as a cat is gulped down, hot a 
shin of beef broken asunder, seri es it but for 
two morsels. It is known to swallow a leg 
of mutton of five or six ^unds, a hare, a 
small fox, &c. After a tune the bonea ara 
rejected from the stomach, which seems to 
be voluntaiyi for it has been known thai an 
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THE MIRROR. 




( The Adjutant, or 

ounce of emetic tadar f^iven to one of these 
birds produced no efll-ct."* 

Adjutants are not uncommon in menage- 
ries. A specimen may be seen in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, in the Regent's Park. In 
chilly weather, this bird may often be ob- 
served to stand with its huge bill half hidden 
iu the downy plumes of the neck and breast. 



TUB THUNOSR-STORU. 

(^Continued frotn page 379.) 
[Our previous extract from Mr. Murray's 
able pamphlet related to the identity of arti- 
ficial electricity, and that of the thimder- 
•torm, and the various features and intensity 
of lightning. The second chapter describes 
the thunder storm in both hemispheres, and 
its terrific accompaniments. 

We quote the two subjoined illustrations 
* The dote of emetic tartar for man is from 1 to 5 grs. 



Gigantic Crane.') 

of the effect of lightning in fusing metal. 
The first occurs in the particulars of a storm 
at Uuddersfield, July 13, 1831. The light- 
ning being attracted by the several flues of a 
chimney of the White Lion Inn, " it entered 
several rooms, destroying everything that 
chanced to be in its way, and was then con- 
ducted into other rooms by the bell wires, 
from which wires, in some places, the paint 
had scaled off, and hun^ in narrow strips ; 
in other parts the bell-wire was fused, and 
even vaiK>rized, — some melted portions had 
fallen on the floor. In the commercial room 
the vaporized bell-wire left on the wall an 
extensive stain of oxyde of copper where the 
bell-wire had previously been, and which had 
entirely disappeared. Mr. Murray had the 
following copied from the wall, from whence 
it will be perceived that the impression is 
somewhat of a nebulous character.'* 




{Imprcssiun of Scll-wire fused hy Lightning.') 
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In this room was a very curious 
non. The hat pins of cast-iron raneed on 
<^ipo8ite wallsi which were fastened in a 
Irnne of wood, wcfo snapped offebw i§ ikt 
wood, as by a mechanical power ; few wiio 
left, and these generally alternate ones. 

The second Cut is " the representation of 
a lemaifcable eflbet of lightning, prodnoed on 
the wall of a house near Paris, on the 14th of 
Februaay, 1809, by the fusion, and oxydation 
of iron bell-wire. The length consumed was 
almit two feet, and the surface of the wall 
was covered with this curious impression of 
oxydation to an extent of about six feet in 
kngth, by four feet in breadth. A la^ 
print of the phenomenon was puUiahod in 
Fftris, from which the appeaniBca iepia> 
seated in the Cut was copied/* 

rTho tidfd chapter lolafes to oondncton of 
lightning, and describes one erected under 
Mr. Murray's directions, at Huddersfield, aud 
attached to St. Paul's New Chiuch there. 
At page 45, in eninenonwitii oonduelon fbff 
ships at sea ; it is observed :] 

The Quorra, iron built vessel, employed in 
Uessrs. Landers' expedition into the interior 
of Aftka, as appean by a iMsnt coauBiuiU 
cation, dated off that coast, completely remte 
the efiects of lightning, which seems harm- 
less when it faUs on it, though productive of 
mischief in the others. This doubtless re* 
suits from the extensive conducting surface 
ej^osed to the meteor, and its consequent 
iMtnnation from its disbibution and di£fusion. 
Ihos ison bridges, metaOie hothouse^ iioii 
forges, and 8ton% fte. 9Ka^ and peduqiMi 
steam vessels. 

(Bat ttieio ohioiTilioM aso not boma ont 
by the conclusion that the recent 
at the Brighton 
by lightning.] 



8EASONABL2 DITTIES. 

(Bj/ Thomas Hoffnet A^/y.) 
aasT fmran wtnnnn^^A 

Tib the laiit summer bonnet. 
The worse for the wear s 

The feathers unon it 
Are dimm'd Iqr ssa ak ; 

Gay places it mot to^ 
But lingers at last, 

A bded memento 



The prejudice still is 

For poets to moan, * 
When rosea and lilies 
Are going and gone t 
•Bat FSshkm ktr lonw 



Would rather compose 
On summer's last booiiet, 
Una saaiBMi's last nw I 



Though drearv November 

Has darkened the sky, 
Tou stUl must rememMr ■ 

That day in July, 
When, after randi nMuning 

To Carson's we weat 
For somettiiogbeeominf 

To tabs into Km*. 

You. long undecided 

What bonnet to ehoofw. 
At length cho«e, as I did. 

The sweetest of blues : 
Tottri now serves to show, 

Hoir direst things fiule} 
And /long ago. dear, 

Oavaamistoaijr 

Oh, pause for a minaleb 

Ere yours is resign'd: 
Philosophy in it 

A moral may find : 
Topast scenes I'm I 

That nlierevivaa 
ThelMsnsaatii 

Half oat of their lives, 

'Twas worn at all plases 

' Of pnbUe resort: 
At Hogstkorton races, ' 
So (iuBous for sport; 
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Thai dair, frlM tha Caiilafai 

Would nfter us jo({. 
And thouaht ua cutmut ia 
HIstaMntorprcgf 

Be Mft saudwich* 

Am nut beini; check'd. 
Ha oibml a hnnd— K^iidl 

I diOM' to Tf j^Ct ! 

Aadtben t/ou v,en' tensed wUk 

The gentlemaD's huart. 
BecaUM you Bcom'd pleuMil with 

His guuseberry t;irt 1 

TVas worn at the ladies' 

Toxopholite f?le, 
(That shiirp^houting trade ii 

A thing that I liate; 
Thau muket they nulr, who 

Attempt, fiw n yr'xte, 
To shoot with an urrow, 

luttead uf their eyes.) 

And dmH that eaeuiahai 

By water fbr^ ; 
8an> summer drvenioa 

W.-is nt ver so wi*t ! 
To sit there nnd shiver, 

Aod heartlie wind bloWt 
Tha lain, and the tvm, 

Abova. and bdaw I 

BoAhvn^ the last bodaal— 

What u it to us. 
That we should muM onil^ 

And moiaUaa IhuaT 
A truce to wflaettiw^ 

To Carson's we'll go^ 
Intent on selecting 

A whiter chapean. 

Then let BetU take U. 
For Betty nkei bine ; 

And Hetty ciin ninko it 

Look better tli.iu new ; 
In taste Betty's fellow 

Was never yet seen ; 
8he'll line it with yellow. 

Andtiiaitwtthnaen! 

NmoMimthlff Magasina, 



JACOB farbfuim C* oook ov nm •oiimm..'') 

" Jacob Faithkul, why still porest thou over 
thy book ? — didst thou not understand that 
the hours of recreation had arrived ? Why 
rises thoanot itpoD fliy feet Ulw tfaeoCfaen 

" 'Cause I've got no shoes.** 

** And where are thy shoes, Jacob ?*' 

" One's in your jiocket," replied I, " and 
t*other*8 in his'n.** 

Each party placed their handt lMllBid|Wid 
felt the truth of the assertion. 

Expound Jacob," said the domine, " who 
hath doue this ?" 

** The big boy with the red hair, and a 
feoe picked all over with holes, like the 
stninen in milter's Idtehen,** lepUed I. 

" Mr. Knippi,** (the usher,) «it woold be 
infra dig. on my part, aod also on yours, to 
suffer this disreroect to pass tmnoticed. Uiag 
IB Oil boys." 

The boys were lUBff iB| lod I was desind 
to point out the onender, which I imme- 
dtately did, and who as stoutly denied the 
oifeBei ; but hi hid ibstnetod my shoe- 
strings, and put them into his own shoss. I 
ncognised them, and it was sufiBcient. 

" Baruaby BraceginUe,** said the domioej 



''thou art convicted not only of disrespect 
towards memd Mr. Kuapps, but furtbtty of 
the grievous sin of lyiag. Simoa SiwvgfiBf 
let him be hoisted." 

Hi «ii hoisted ; his oettier garmeaAs de- 
scended, and then the birch descended, irifh 
all the vigour of the domine's muscular arro. 
Baroaby Bracegirdle showed every symptom 
of his disipprofa! of the ineaMires tusn; 
but Simon Swapps held fast, and the domine 
flogged fast. After a minute's flagellation 
Bamaby was let down, his yellow tights 
puUed up, and tiis boys dismissed.^ Bsniaby's 
lace was re<l, but the antipodes were redder. 
The domine departed, leaving us tc^ther, he 
adjusting his inexpressibles, I puttmig in my 
shoe-strings. By the time Barnaby had but- 
toned up and wiped his eyes, I had succeeded 
in standing in my shoes. There we wiro 

" Now, then,** said Bamabv, holding 000 
fist to my face, while, with the other opea 
hand he rubbed behind, '*ooaie out in the 
ptay-ground, Mr. CSndirelh, toad sse if I 
won't drub you within an inch of your life.** 

" It's no use crying,** said I, soothingly, 
for I had nut wished him to be flogged. 
«WhBt*k done ean*t be helped. Did lthuil 
you much P** This intended consolation was 
taken for sarcasm. Barnaby stormed. " Take 
it coolly," observed I. Barnaby waxed even 
mora wrath. *< Better luclc next time,** con- 
tinued I, trj'Ing to soothe him. Bamaby 
was outnigeous — he shook his fist and ran 
into the play-ground, daring me to follow 
him. His threats had no weight with me ; 
not wishing to remain in-doors, I followed 
him in a minute or two, when I fotmd him 
sumranded by the other boys, to whom he 
was in loud and vehement harangue. 

" Cinderella, where's your glass slippers ?" 
cried the boys, as I made my appearance. 

" Gome out, you wafer-rat,** cned Bkniibyy 
" you son of a cinder." 

" Come otit and fight him, or else you're a 
coward," exclaimed the whole hostjt irom No, 
1 to No. 66, inehisive. 

" He's haid beating enough already, to mw 
mind," replied I, " but he'd better not touch 
me — I cau use my arms.*' A ring was 
fonned, in- the centr* of which I'fiNmd Bw- 
naby and myself. He took off his clothes, 
and I did the same ; he was much older and 
stronger than I, and knew something about 
fighting. One boy came forward as my 
second. Barnaby advanced, and held out 
his hand, which 1 shook heartily, thinking it 
WIS lU over; but immediately received a 
right and left on the face, wmch lenl me 
reeling backwards. This was a complete 
mystei]^, but it raised my bile, and 1 re- 
iinned it irith interest Iwasimy stronpf ia 
my^arms, as may be supposed, and I tmew 
them about like the sails of a windmill, never 
hitting straight out, but with semi-cixcular 
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hloiriy which detoended on or about hit 0ua; for krm day or ftaother htH idll oot of 

on the contrary, his blows were all received you.** 

straight forward, and my nose and face were This piece of advice wag not forgotten by 

800Q covered with blood. As I warmed with the other boys; and from that day 1 was tho 

pain and ngbf I fltmg alM mf aniu al eoekof the aehooL l%e nameorCindeKlIa, 

random, and Barnaby gave me a knock- given me by Bamaby, m ridicule of my 

down blow. I was picked up, and sat upon mother's death, was immediately abandoned, 

my second's knee, who whispered to mc as I and I suffered no more persecution. Jt was 

apit the blood oat of my mouth — " Take it the custom of the domine, trhenerer two 

coolly, and make sure when you bit." My boys foujrht, to flog them both ; but in this 

own — my &ther*a maxim — coming from an- instance it was not followed up, because I 

other it struck with double force, and I never was not the aggressor, and my adversary 

fbrgot h dniing the remainder of the fight narrowly €Mapedwith his life. I was under 

Again we were standing up face to face ; the matron's care for a week, and Bamaby 

a^jain I received it right and left^ and re- imder the surgeon's hands for about the same • 

tomecl it upon his right and left ear. Ba»* iirae.— Jlfe/re^/tton. 

nahy mshed in — I was down agun* " Batter — — — 

luck next time," said I to my second, as cool j^OtClt ol H li U fl ttf t* 

as a cuctmiber. A third and a fourth round. 

■deeeeded, sll apparently in Bunaby^ fitfour, nasLT mausH wATwavMia to ram MOBm- 

but really in mine. My face was beat to a wwr reoions. 

mummy ; but he was what is termed groggy, ^At the present moment it may be interest- 

from the constant return of blows on the mg to look back through a vista of three 

mB» of tibe head. Again we stood opi pant- centniies to the eariiest attempts made in 

ing and exhausted. Baraaby rushed at me, England to set forth a discoverie even to 

and I avoided him : before he could retiira the North Pole ;" and we are enabled to take • 

to the attack, I had again planted two severe this retrospective glance at the enterprise of 

blows upon his ears, and he reeled. He ovbr foiefimers by reference to a leeent wede- 

shook his head, and, with his fists in the distinguished by the copiousness and'eiltaP* 

attitude of defence, asked me whether 1 had taining character of its details.*] 

had enough. " He has," said my second ; The spirit of discovery seems also to hate 

" stick to him now, Jacob, and you'll beat languished in England at the commencenent 

hfm." I did stick to him; three or four of the sixteenth century ; or, which is more 

more blows applied to the same part finished probable, the feeble etibrts of early, voyagers 

him, and he leil senseless on the ground. were not crowned with the brilliant sueeeia 

" You've settled him," cried my second. necessary to attract the attention of the lua- 

" What's done cant be belpe^*' implied I. torians of that age. The first enterprise 

" Is he dead ?" undertaken solely_^by Englishmen was sog- 

^Whafa an tlua?^ cried Mr. Knapps, gested by Mr. Robert Thome) a wealtogf 

pressing his waythMKigfa the emwd, followed merchant of Bristol, who had long resided K 

by the matron. Seville, and who had imbi!)ed, perhaps, in 

Bamaby and Cinderella having it out, Sptuu, the spirit of geographical discoveiy. 

sir," said cne of the elder boys. He issaidtoMveedioctedkmgHeniy VIIl. 

The mation, who had already a liking for with vi^ry weighty and substantial reasons 

me because I was good-looking, and because to set forth a discoverie even to the north 

I had been recommended to her by Mrs. pole." And such a voyage seems actually to 

Dnmimond, nn lo me.-^' Well,** says die, mwe taken place. • For we are informed that 

" if the domine don't punish that big brute « king Henry VIII. sent two fair ships, well 

for this, I'll sve whether I'm any body or mannetl and victualled, having in them divers 

not;" and taking me by the hand, she led cunning men, to seek Strang regions ; and 

me away. In the mean time, Mr. Knapps so they set forth out of the Thames the 20th 

8urve}*ed Bamaby, who was still senseless, day of May, in the nineteenth year of his 

and desired the other boys to bring him in, reign, which was the yeare of our Ju>id 1527."t 

and lay him on his bed. He breathed hard, AU that we know of the result of this voyage 

but still remained senseless j and a surgeon is, that one of the ships was cast a way on the 

was sept for, who found it necessary to bleed north of Newfouiulland. Again, in J536, a 

him copiously.. He then, at the request of voyage of discovery to the north-west parts of 

matnfti, teme td mes nnrfisatmea were America was projected by a person named 

undistinguishable, but ebewoere I was all Here, of London ; "a man of goodly stature 

right As I strippwl he examined my arms, and of great courage, and given to the studie 

It seemed strange," observed he, " that of cosmographie." It is remarkable, that of 

ttte bigger bmr should be so BBfeiely punish- six^acore persone who •eoon^aiued hniy 

edj « but tfiia hejrli m am like little . of M-lihae «ii Isflaad 



sledge-hammers. I recommend you," said t ul, jj (ruliiiiiit CjfutopwJIs ) 
he to the other boys, not to fight with him, \ Uakluyt, 
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thirty were gentlemen of the inns court 
and chancery ; whenw it twf be concluded 

that the pursuit of science and gratification 
of a laudable curiosity were the object of this 
voyage, rather than mercantile 8j[>eculations. 
But thsfl raterpriee had a calanutoui tennU 
nation, unworthy the disinterested motives 
that gave birth to it. On their arrival in 
Newfoundland, they suffered so much from 
fiunine that they mm driven to the honible 
expedient of cannibalism. While gathering 
roots in the woods for their subsistence, some 
were treacherously murdered and devoured by 
flieir companions. The captain, on hearing 
the circumstance, endeavoured to bring back 
the crew to a sense of their duty, and to teach 
them resignation, by keeping alive their 
* liopei. But the famine increased, and they 
were driven to the necessity of casting lots 
who should perish. The same maht a French 
di^anivedon &e coast; and ue English, 
hy a stratagem with which we are not made 
acquainted, contrived to make themselves 
masters of the vessel, and returned home. 
11m F wo d unen were a fte wr a id a liberally 
indemnified by Henry VIII., who pardoned 
the violence to which necessity had impelled 
the English adventurers. 

In the ftlioiring leign, ingeniont and 
enterprising men began to revive the question 
of a north-west passape round America to 
Cathay and the East Indies. Many sound 
olmrvations, and not a few questionable, or 
even fabulous, relations, were adduced to 
countenance the opinion of the possibility of 
such a passage. Martin Frobisher, a mariner 
of great experience and abilily, had persuaded 
himself that the voyage was not only feasible, 
but of easy execution ; and " as it was the 
cnly thit]g of the wmld that was left yet 
unaone wheidiy a notable mind might be 
made famous and fortunate," he persisted, 
for fifteen years, in endeavouring to jprocure 
Hw equipment of tlia espedition wlndi waa 
the eooslaiil ob|eet of Ua hopea and ipeea- 
lations. 

At length, in 1576, by the patronage of 
Dudley, &aA of Warwick, he was enabfed to 
fit out two small vessels, one of thirty-five 
and the other of thirty tons. As our adven. 
turers passed Greenwich, where the court 
then xerided, Qneen Elisabeth gave them an 
encomaging farewell, by waving her hand to 
them from the window. On the 11th of 
July, Frobisher discovered land, which he 
supposed to be the Friezeland of Zeno : but 
the land which he believed to be an island, 
is evidently the southern part of Greenland. 
He was compelled by the floating ice to direct 
his course to the south-west, tiU he reached 
Labrador. Sailing to the northward along 
this coast, he entered a strait in latitude 
S^whieh waa afteiwarfa namKJ Lumley*i 
Inlet The Esquimaux in their boala or 
k^jaks were mistaken by our veyagen fi»r 



porpoises, or some kind of strange fish. With^ 
one of Umso <* strange infiddeles, whoee tika' 

was never seen, read, or heard of before,*' 
Frobisher set sail for England, where he 
arrived on the Snd of October, highly com- 
mended of an men tat hia gieat and imtahla 
attempt, but specially famous for the great 
hope he brought of the passage to Cathaia." 
One of his seamen chanced to bring home 
iritii him a sfone, as a naenorial <tf his voyage 
to those distant coimtries ; but his wifis 
throwing it into the fire, it " glistered with a 
bright maiquesset of gold." This accident 
was soon noised abroad ; and flio goU-fineis 
of London, being called upon to assay the 
stone, reported that it contained a consider- 
able quantity of gold. Thus the ho^ of 
finding gold i^;ain became the ineentive to 
distant vo}'age8 and geographical researches. 
The queen now openly favoured the enter- 
prise; and Firobitiier again departed, in Kay, 
1577) with three diips, one of iriiidl was 
equiped by her majesty. He sagaciously 
observed, that the ice which encumbers the 
aoilhen Maamiethe fennM in tha aooads, 
or inland near flie pole, and that the main 
sea never freezes. He steered for the strait 
where his preceding voyage had terminated, 
and sought the spot where tiw auppoaed gold 
ore had been picaed up, but could not find 
on the whole island a piece so big as a 
walnut.*' On the neighbouring islands, how- 
ever, the ore was found in large quantities. 
In their examination of Frobisher's Strait, 
they were unable to establish a pacific inter- 
course with the natives. Two women were 
euied; of whom one, being <dd and ugly, 
was thought to be a devil or a witch, and 
was consequently dismissed. As gold, and . 
not diseoveiy, vras the avowed object of ttJa 
voyage, our adventuma occupied themselvea 
in providing a cargo, and actually got on 
board almost 200 tons of the glittering mine- 
lal wUdi diqr believed to be ore. Wbm the , 
lading was completed, they set sail home- 
wards ; and though the ships were dispersed 
by violent storms, they all arrived safely in 
diflforent parte of England. 

The queen and the persons engaged in 
this adventure were delighted to find " that 
the matter of the gold ore had appearance 
ai^ made show of peat lichea and profit, and 
that the hope of the passage to Cathaia by 
this last voyage greatly increased.** The 
oueen gave the name of Meta Incognita to 
ua newly discovered country, on which it 
was resolved to establish a colony. For this 
purpose a fleet of fifteen ships was got ready, 
and 100 Mieons appointed ta Ibrm ue settle, 
ment, and remain there tiie whole yeaxj keep^ 
ing with them three of the ships : the other 
twelve were to bring back cargoep of gold ore. 
Firobisher was appointed admiral in geneval 
of the expedition, and on taking leam nceived 
InnB the queen a gold chain aa a maA of 
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hex approbation of his past conduct. The 
fleet sailed on the 31st of May, 157H, and in 
tfafee weeks discovered Friezeland, of which 
aOMOwioo wa8 fonnaUy taken, and then held 
lb caone direct to Frobiahei'a Stnith The 
▼oyage hitherto had been prosperous, but 
distresses and vexations of everykind thwarted 
"tta attmpt to fix a colonjr. ^Hokat atomia 
dispersed the fleet ; drift-ice choked up the 
atrait ; one small bark, on board of which 
was the wooden house intended for the set- 
6en, waa cniahed hythe kelieiga and inataa^ 
went down; thick fo^, heav^ snow, witn 
tides and currents of extraordmary violence, 
bewildered the mariners, and involved them 
in endkaa diaticasaa. At. length, after en- 
during extreme hardships, it was resolved to 
return, and postpone to the ensuing year the 
attempt to make a settlement in the country. 
The storms which had frustrated the object 
of the expedition pursued the fleet in its pas- 
sage homeward: the ships were scattered, 
but airited at the variocti ports of England 
before the commencement of October.* 

The Busse of Bridgewater, in her home- 
ward passage, fell in with a laige island to 
ttie ■oufli.easi of Frieieland, in latitude 57i^ 
which had never before been discovered ; and 
sailed three days along the coast, the land 
^pearing to be fertile, full of wood, and a 
ue champagne eountiy. On fliia aottwrity 
Ul0 tdand was laid down in our charts, but 
Wks never afterwanls seen, and certainly does 
not exist ; though a bank has recently been 
aoonded upon, which has revived the opinion 
that the Friezeland of Zeno and the land seen 
by the Busse of Bridgewater were one and 
the same isUnd, which has been since swal- 
knfied up hy an earthquake.f 

Success seems to have deserted Frobisher 
after his first voya^j^ which alone indeed had 
diacorei^ for its obiect. When the sanguine 
eipectations to which he had given birth 
were disappointed, his voyages were looked 
upon aa a total failure ; and he appears him- 
aeU^ for a time, to have follen into noKleet. 
But in 1585, he served with SurnaBda&ake 
in the West Indies; three years later he 
commanded one of the largest ships of the 
fleet which deftaled tiie SMniah armada} 
and his gallant conduct on uiat trying occa- 
aion procured him the honour of knighthood. 

[By aid of an esteemed Correspondent 
Jtme9 SUbegitrf w quote the following 
particulars of Frobisher's outfit from a docu- 
ment preserved in the British Museum, con- 
taiuing her majesty's directions to Sir Martin 
Frobi wer, entitled " Instructiona toour itmog 
friend Martin Farbusher, Gent., for orders to 
be observed in the viag now recommended to 
him toT the North West parts and Cataia.*' 

It appeaiB that he had three vessi'ls under 
his charge, namely the Aid, the Gabiieli and 
{he Michael. 

• Haklujrt. vol ui. f Bainm*s Chiou. Hist. p. 9i, 



The expedition comiiled of IflO panoBi, 
30 of whom wen mineni ^atn, and mee- 

chants. 

They 'were victualled for aeren months. 
Elizabeth adopted a cofMNia aaethod of 

exploring new lands, and by a very ingenious 
method made criminals useful to the ftat^ aa 
wiU appear dm following oider rontained 
in the instruetiow to Sk H^n Farimaher: 

" Item, in your waie outward you shall 
(yf it be noe hindrance to your viage) aet on 
landeupontibeeoaatof Weadand, vi of flm 

condemned persons which you carry with 
you, with weapons and victualls such as you 
may convenientlie spare — and if it cannot be 
donie outward, you ahaU doe your endefor to 
accomplish the same in your retume, — to 
which persons you shall give instructions 
howe they maye, by their good behaviour, 
Wynne the good wyU of the people of that 
land and countrie, and also to learn the state 
of the same : and yf you set them aland in 
your going outwards, then doe your best to 
qteake with them in your letume." 

The above instructions are well worthy of 
notice — showing the reckless manner in 
whidi tiio condemned pemna in flioae days 
were treated, and making transportation • 
severe penalty instead of a premium for vice. 

The expedition, after clearing the northern 
partaof ueland and SeoHand, 18 to oteer lo 
the " Island, called Hall's Island, being in 
the entrance of the supposed straight which 
we named Farbusher's straight discovered by 
yourself thia last yeare.** 

The next article contains orders that the 
vessels be safely moored, and that the miners, 
finers, and merchants, be conveyed in boats, 
&c to the place where fho mincnl OCO 
abounded, in Older that tlMry nuMndncn coU 
lectins it. 

While the miners, fte. are at wodL Sir 

Martin is to proceed in his survey m tiw 
coast, and also to search for mines. 

He is to conciliate the natives and to be 
eanlbl not togtve the leaat canae off oAmee. 

" Item. We doe not thiuke yt good you 
should bring hither above the number of 
three or fower, at the most, of the people o£ 
that eonntiyi whereof aome to be old and ttm 
other yonge, whom we shall minde not to 
return agam thither ; and therefore you shall 
have great care how you do take them for 
avoiding of oAmeo towardea then and tin 
countrie." 

This grand expedition ended in the miners,, 
fiuers, and merchants, bringing home a c^uan* 
tity of pyrites, and the South Sea bubble had 
m prototype in the North Sea gold mines.] 

fVobisher's zeal in the purstut of north- 
western discoveriw it supposed to have been 
fostered by the writings of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, a gentleman of brilliant talents and 
romantic temj^r. When we contemplate the 
early diaeovenes of tin S^aniaids and Furtik*. 
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•JMpBifiilie ehancler and fortune, pimniiiff 
saitt or licentiousness with violence and 
Moodshed. But the English navigators, 
who, in tt0 'fiicii of BiMbeth, sought to 
^extend our kaowledge of the globe, were men 
of a different stamp, and driven forward by 
motives of a more honourable nature. They 
.vadeitook Ae uotl diffleali navigationt 
through seas peqnjtually aj^itated by storms 
'and encumbered with ice, m vessels of the 
^oit frail construction and of small burden ; 
^bey eneoantered aU the difficulties and dia- 
Iresses of a rigorous climate, and, in most 
'cmeti, with a very distant or with no prospect 
^vltiinate pecuniary advantage. Sir Hum- 
<|fliiqf Gilbert was one of those gallant spirits 
•who enj^'a^ed iu the career ofdiscoverj' chiefly 
from the love of fame and thirst of achieve- 
wmd. In 167^} be «jb^dned a patent, autho- 
tising Mm to undertake western discoveries, 
and to possess landa unsettled by Christian 
princes or their subjects. The grant in the 
patent vm nade perpetual, Imt was aft tbe 
same time declared void imless acted upon 
within six J^^n. In compliance with this 
eondition, Sir Humphrey prepared, in ICH3. 
lotake possession of tiw northern paiis of 
America and Newfoundland. In the same 
year Queen Elirabeth confered on his younger 
mother, Adrian Gilbert, the privilege of 
making discoveries of a passage to China 
and .'the Moluccas, by the north-westward, 
north-eastward, or northward; directing the 
company, of which he was the head, to be 
incorporated by the name of " The colleagues 
of the fellowship for tiie diaoofcty oi die 
north-west paasaae.** 

The 'Mt of mt Humphrey consisted of 
fire sliips, of ^ffnent burthens, from 10 to 
200 tons, in which were embarked about 260 
meui including shipwrights, masons, smiths, 
and carptnlenf besides " nineial men and 
refiners;** and for the amusenwilt of tiie 
crew, ** and allurement of the savages, they 
were provided of music in good variety, not 
<Nnitlin£^ the least toyes, as morrice daneers, 
hobby horses, and Maylike conceits, to delight 
the savage people, whom they intended to 
win by ^ fair means possible. ' This little 
fleel ssadied Newfoundland on flia 90th of 
July. It is noticed, that at this early period, 
" the PortugaU and French chiefly have a 
notable trade of fishing on the Newluundland 
bank, where there are sometunaa more than 
a hundred Kail of ships." 

On entering St John's, possession was 
trioen in the queen's name of the harbour 
and 100 leagues every way ; parcels of land 
were g^ranted out ; but the attention of the 
general was chiefly directed to the discoveiy 
of the precious metals. 

The colony bein^^ tims apparently esta- 
blished, Sir Humphrey Gilbert embarked in 
his small frigate, the Squirrel, which was, in 



&d, a miierable baik of ten tons; and, 
lakng with him two oOmt ships, proceeded 
on a voyage of discovery to the southward. 
One of these vessels, the Delight, was soon 
after wrecked among fhe uwus near Sable 
Island; and of above 100 men on board, 
only twelve escaped. Among those who 
perished were the historian and the mine- 
lalogist of the espeditikm ; a circumstance 
which preyed upon the mind of Sir Humphrey, 
whose ardent temper fondly cherished the 
hope of fame and of inestimable riches. He 
now determined to return to England; bolt 
as his little frigate, as she is called, appeared 
wholly unfit to proceed on such a voyage, he 
was entreated not to venture in her, but to 
take his passage in the Golden Hinde. To 
these solicitations the gallant knight replied, 
" I will not forsake my little company going 
homeward, wifli whom I have passed so many 
stormg aud perils.'* When the two vessels 
had passed the Azores, Sir Humphrey's 
frigate was observed to be nearly overwhelmed 
by a great seas she recovered, however, Ae 
shoke of the waves ; and immediately after- 
wards the general was observed, by those in 
^he Hinde, sitting abaft with a book in his 
hand, and calling ou^ Coumge, my lads! 
we are as near heaven by sea as by land." 
The same night this little bark, aud all within 
her, were swallowed up in the sea, and never 
more heard oil Such was the unfortunate 
end of the brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who 
may be regarded as the father of the western 
colonization, and who was one of the chief 
ornaments of the most ehivabEOUS ago el 
Sn^^iah histmy.* 



PASSAOE OP THE ORSAT ST. BERNARD. 

The passage of the great St Bernard, thomdi 
so long known by its ancient and ho^tuH 
Moven^ the most elevated habitation id 
tkirope, and in these later times so famous 
for the passage uf a conquering army* is but 
n secondary alpine pass, coondersd in itfe* 
lence to the grandeur of its scenery. Th0 
ascent, so inartificial even to this hour, is 
long and comparatively without danger, and 
in general it b snflBden^ diiect, tih^ ^in? 
no very precipitous rise like those of the 
Gemmi, tne'Grimsel, and various other passes 
in Switzerluid aud Italy, except at the very 
neck, or of Hie taonntain, where the 
rock is to be literally climbed on the rude and 
broad steps that so frequently occur among 
the paths of the Alps and the Apennines. 
The fatigue of tiiis passage comes, therefore, 
rather from its length, and the necessity oi 
unremitted diligence, than from any excessive 
labour demanded by the ascent; and the 
ispnlation acquired by ttie great captain of 
our age, in leading an army across its summit, 
has been obtained more by the military com> 

• Hakluyt. voLfii. 
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biaations of which it formed the principal 
feature, the boldness of the conceptiou, and 
the secrecy and promptitude with which so 
CDdensive an operation was efiRsetod, than ^ 
the physical difficulties that were overcome. 
In the latter particular* the passage of St. 
BHPMd, as this ctlabntod totipAmaim It 
nmally called, hat firequmlly Man outdone 
in our own wilds ; for armies have often tra- 
versed regions of broad streams, broken 
■MunlMos, 9nd nnmtoiniptad fbnmti, tn 
weeks at a time, in which the mere bodily 
labour of any jrjven number of days would 
be fouud to be greater than that endured on 
this occasion by the foUowtn of Napoleon. 
The estimate we attach to every exj)lolt is so 
dependent on the magnitude of its results, 
that men rarely come to a perfectly impartial 
jodgment on its merits ; the victory or defeat, 
nowsver simjile or bloodless, that shall shake 
or assure the interests of civilized society, 
beiog always esteemed by the world an event 
of greater importance, than the happiest com> 
binations of thought and valour that affect 
only the welfare of some ronu)te ^uid unknown 
people. By the juti cowwdgmtion of this 
tra^ we come to undentand Uka value of a 
cation's possessing confidence in itself, 
extensive power, and a unity commensiuiate 
to its moMw; ainoe ■mall ond divided ateftce 
waste their strength in acts too UMOgnificant 
for general interest, frittering away their 
mental riches, no less than their treasure and 
bbod, in supporting interests that tul to 
enlist the sympathies of any beyond the pale 
of their own borders. The nation which, by 
the adverse circumstances of numerical info- 
mnty, poverty of meanSi ftahife of enterpriaOi 
or want of opinion, cannot sustain its own 
citizens in the ac(^uisition of a just renown, 
isjlsfident in one of tbe first and mo«t i|i- 
diqieasable elements of greatness; glogr* 
like riches, feeding itself, and being most 
apt to be found where its fruits have already 
aeeannlated. We see, in fliis fact, amon^ 
other conclusions, the importance of an acqui- 
sition of such habits of manliness of thought, 
as will enable us to decide on the merits and 
deiMiits of wbot it done among oundveB, 
and of shaking off that dependence on others 
which it is too much the custom of some 
unong us to dignify with the pretending 
title of defeienoe to IciMmledge and taste, but 
which, in truth, possesses some such share 
of tme modesty and diffidence, as tlie foot- 
man is apt to exhibit when exulting in tlie 
wo w m w has nattut^Tke Meadtmanf 



Spirit Qi Si$(odci;]>. 

MVUOM, BA&OliXTBR. 

A'cBmungAif, of tlie name of Yentain, at 
Bnddlfiuit Ux Bade, in SwitieifaiM|» 



invented, some years ago, a sort of musical 
barometer, which has been called in German 
wetter har/e (weather haxp), or rieeen harfe 
(g;iant harp), and possemae llie iingular 
property of indicating changes of the weather 
by musical tones. This gentleman was in 
m habH of jUmoting at « aiaik iiom Ida 
window ; and that he migfit not be obliged 
to go after the mark at every shot, he fixed 
a piece of iron wire to it, so as to be able 
to dmw it to him at fneasuie. He fte- 
quenCty remarked that this wire gave musical 
tones, sounding exactly an octave; and he 
found that any iron wire, extending in a 
•dueeliim ponilel to the meridian, ga?e thii 
tone every time the weather changed ; a 
piece of brass wire gave no sounrl, nor did 
»xi iron wire extended east and west. In 
consequence of these obsesvations, he coi^ 
structed a musical barometer, in 1 787- Cap- 
tain Basle, of Hans, also made o^e in the 
following mann^N-Tfairteea pieaea of inm 
wire, eadi three himdred and twentj ftet 
long, were extended from his summer-hooae 
to the outer coiut, crossinjj a garden. They 
vera plaaed ahout two mdMa apart; the 
largest were two lines* in diameter, the 
smallest only one, and the others were about 
one and a half. They were on the side of 
Am honaa^ and osade an angle of twvntj or 
thirty de gi e o a with the horizon. They were 
stretched and kept ti|i;ht by wheels for the 
purpose. Kvery time the weather clianged, 
these wires aaade ao mudi noite, that il iraa 
impossible to continue concerts in the par- 
lour; and the sound sometimes resemt)led 
that of a tea-um when boiling ; sometimes 
fliat of an harmonica, a distant bell, or an 
organ. In the opinion of the celebrated 
chemist, M. Dobereiner, as stated in the 
Bulktim IBtckmhgiqmt thia is an cleetio(> 
magnatiari ph«tinihi«im. • 



HOT SPIUNOS. 

It is related by M. Saussure, in his Voyage 
dans kt Ji^f that he has firequently exar- 
mlned-flie tewpemtnre of the hot springs of 
Aise, in Savoy, ilfc ^Uflferent aeaaoaa, and 
always found it very nearly alike : namely-—' 
firom 33 in that of Souffre, and from 36*6 to 
887 in flwt of Si FmL Kotwidialandmg 
the heat of these waters, living animals are 
found in the basins which receive them. He 
saw in them eels, rotifera, and infusoria, in 
1790 ; and at the same tnne ^aceveied m 
them two new species of tremelles, possess- 
ing spontaneous motion. M. Sonnerat states, 
that in the island of Lai^u, one of the Ma- 
nillas, there is a hot qmng, the temperatuie 
of which was so high as to raise Reaumur's 
thermometer to the degree of 60, equal to 
187*S5 of lUuenheit Acpotding to his ao 
coonty the water itaa too hot to put the hani 

• Allnelstts«iBa.partofanlBck . * 
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in ; yet he distinctly saw fish, which did not 
appear to be at all incommoded by the heat ; 
and small plants, the agnu* casttis, flourish- 
ing in it The apanu of Lacapede, the 
chromit of Cuvier, was found by Desfon- 
taines in the hot waters of Cafsa, in Barbary, 
in which Reaumur's thermometer rose to jO 
degrees. W. G. C. 

: A^erine Mtuetmi. — A curious museum is 
now exhibiting at Paris : it consists of a com- 
plete collection of the instruments of punish- 
ment in use at Algiers. There are ropes 
used by the police to punish female slaves 
guilty of slight transgressions. Adultery is 

Jiuniahed with death to both parties; the 
emale is tied in a sack, and cast into the 
water to perish, and the accomplice strangled 
with these police cords. The Bisgris, or 
police officers, are armed with batons, with 
which they inflict frequently summary pun- 
ishment: tney also bear them, like the Roman 
laaces in processions before the Dey. Thieves 
have their right hands cut off by a surgeon, 
and it is customary, whether in order to 
increase the pain or to stop the bleeding, for 
him to plunge the culprit's maimed hand 
into boiling pitch immediately after the muti- 
lation. The yataghan is used to decapitate 
criminals ordered to be so punished by the 
Dey or Cadis : the victim is placed on his 
knees, and a single blow, so well tempered 
are the blades, suiflices ; and the number of 
executions is marked on the instrument. 
Different modes of punishment are adopted 
for the same crime ; the noble Turk is 
strangled, the Moor himg, and any guilty of 
sacrilege impaled. Specimens of all these 
are in the collection exhibited. — Times. 

Princets Amelia Sophia. — George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, in order to illustrate 
an observation which he had made, that men 
frequently obtain credit for good deeds which 
they had never even thought of performing, 
related, that one day he was accompiinied, in 
a drive to Bagshot, by Lord Clement ; who, 
as it was rather cold, wore a white great 
coat and a kind of flannel hood, to protect 
his ears and neck ; and that, thus arrayed, 
several persons on the road, mistaking his 
lordship for the Princess Amelia, exclaimed, 
" What a good youn^ man the Prince is, 
thus to be the companion of his father's deaf 
old aunt, during her morning drives !" 

Charles Cotton, the burlesque poet, could 
not restrain his humour on any consideration. 
It appears that in consequence of a single 
couplet in his Virgil Txavesti, in which he 
has made mention of a particular kind of 
luiF worn by a grandmother of his who lived 
in the Peak, he lost an estate of 4(K)/. per 



atmum. The old lady, whose humoituui 
; testy disposition lie could by no mcas have 
• been a stranger to, was never abjkj to forgive 
the liberty he had taken with her; . and having 
her fortune wholly at her own disposal, 
although she had previously made him her 
sole heir, she altered her will, and gave away 
the whole estate to an absolute stranger.— 
Encpcloptedia Britannica. (This mult 
have ruffled poor Cotton's humour.) 

Pities Conviviality. — In his social cirde, 
Pitt was urbane, generous, sportive, and con- 
vivial to a fault. His only private vice was • 
propensity to the bottle, and he once nearly 
lost his life in what may fairly be termed a 
drunken frolic. One night, a gate-keeper, 
on the road between Croydon and Wimble- 
don, was roused from his slumbers, by the 
rapid approach of three horsemen, who gal- 
lopped on, the gate being open, without 
waiting to pay toll. Numerous robberies 
having recently been committed in the nei^h* 
bourhood, the honest gate-keeper, judging 
from their extraordinary haste that they were 
highwaymen, discharged his blunderbuss at 
them, but without emjct. The suspicious 
triumvirate, who had thus cheated the toll- 
taker, consisted of Pitt, Thuriow, and Dundas, 
the first lord of the treasury, the lord chan- 
cellor, and the treasurer of the navy, who 
were on their return to Wimbledon, from 
Mr. Jenkinson's, at Croydon, where they had 
been dining. — Georgian Era.. 

Henry Blrskine met his acquaintance, 
James Balfour, a barrister, who dealt greatly 
in hard words and circumlocutory sentences. 
Perceiving that his ancle was tied up in a 
silk handkerchief, the former asked the cause. 
" \yhy, my dear Sir," replied the wordy law- 
yer,' " I was taking a rural, romantic ramble 
in my brother's grounds, when, coming|p a 
^te, I had to climb over it, by which I came 
in contact with the first bar, and have grazed 
the epidermis of my skin, attended with a 
slight extravasation of blood." " You may 
thank your hicky stars," replied Mr. Erskine, 
" that your brother's gate was not so lofty ai 
your stylCf or you would have broken your 
neck." W. G. C. 



Cki^laveroc Castle. — Out thaulu are due to Mr. 
Nichols for his note respecting Caerlaveroc ; the 
Bubetance of which states " the learned English 
antiquary " (meutioned by Mr. Skene, in our Accoont 
of tlie Castle, in No. 639.) to be Sir Harrin Nicolu, 
who, in 1828, wlited the poem of the Siege of Caer- 
laceroc, which "is particularly valuable to the hefUd 
as being one of the earliest authentic records of 
annorial bearings ; and is no less curious to tbs 
antiquary as a vivid description of the pomp sad 
circumstance of war in the reign of Edwara fron 
the pen of a contemporary." 

Printed and publithed by J. LIMBIRD, 143, Stra»d, 
(near SomersH Route,) London ; sold by O. B. 
BENNIS. 55, Rue Newe St. Augustin, P^rif; 
CHARLES JUOEL. Francfort; and by all Hemt' 
men and Booksellers. 
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AILSA CRAIG. 



li 4nie of the most stupendous and 
picturesque of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land. It nseSi " sheer out of the av&f** fifteen 
nules fiom tihe dioie of AyTshive, t]iou||^h 
viewed from that coast, it appears to be ^uite 
at hand ; and, " so tall and massive is Ailsa, 
and such is the efiect produced by the level- 
IMM of die sea between, that the sight of it, 
even at the distance of fifteen miles, op- 
presses the imagination."* Situated in the 
* Picture of Scotlaud. By B. CUombtin, voL i. 



Fiitti of Clyde, it stands fofemost among the 

various objects which cause the scenery of 
that liver to rank among the most attractive 
tracts in Seolland ; and its picturesque bean* 
ties are not surpassed, and rarely eqiiaUed« 

among the remote Scottish isles. 

The most detailed account of this interest* 
ing place will be found in Dr. Macculloeh'ie 

valuable Description of the JFestern Islands 
of Scotland, in which the sublime features 
of Ailsa are elaborately depicted. The reader 
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will also, doubtless, expect a (mrticular 
aeeount of fhe geological structure of Ailsa 

from so philosophicsu a pen as tliat of Dr. 
MaccuUoch, and his anticipations will, we 
predict, be gratified. 

Ailsa, when viewed from the eait or west, 
has the figure of a right angled cone ; while 
from the north and south presents one 
considerably obtuse. Tint diflnenee is the 
lestdt of its form, which is that of a conoidal 
body, with an irregularly elliptical basis. The 
altiUide is 1,100 feet; its length is about 
3,300 feet; end iti bmdth, 2,200. The 
^ore around is dean ; and the water at a 
small distance so deep, that ships may range 
it with sa,fe^ : while, on the east side, a 
eonvenient laamng-place for boats is aflbrded 
by a spit of rolled pebbles, that has been 
washed up by the alternate ojtposing nm of 
the tide stream. This is the only pumt at 
whtdi tbe xock can be ascended nom the 
shore ; the other sides being either perpendi- 
cular, or presenting nigged and insurmount- 
able acclivities. The shores, if shores they 
may be oAed, which axe found at the foot of 
this rock, are formed of the stones and rub- 
hish that fall from the summit, and are, 
with the exception of the landing-place 
above nientioned« so nanow as to aflbid no 
Tiewof the magnificent scenery which towers 
above them. The only advantageous mode 
of viewing the island is, therefore, by making 
its drciiit in a boat ; for, if yon clamber to 
the summit, (and this is a most laborious 
task,) you miss the perpendicular faces which 
constitute its most strilung featnres. 

At the east side, at about a fifth of the 
height, on a sort of shoulder, are the remains 
of an ancient towerj of a square form, and 
containing several TBiiHed chambers, still 
entire.* On this side, the hill continues to 
rise by irregu'ar stages to the top, or an 
r longitudinal ridee lyin^ north and 
Tlie fragments ot rock with which it 
is overwhelmed are concealed by the luxu- 
riant vegetation of various tall plants — the 
chief of which are the common nettle, the 
Sikne smosna and the Lychnis dioica; the 
two latter producing, in the season of flower- 
ing, the most splendid efiect. The grassy 
surface, which is equally luxuriant, is chiefly 
occupied by rabbits, and by a few goats in 
ahnost primitive wildness, the neglected re- 
mains of herds to which the place was for- 
merly appropriated. Two springs of water 
are found on the eastern acclivity, each pro- 
ducing a small, marshy plain, covered with 
plants of Hydrocotyle vulgaris, of enormous 
size. 

The perpendicular face of the rock extends 

from the south, round by the west, towards 
the north side, the greater portion being of a 

* This tower is' said to have been erected Yxy 
Ptiilip II. of Spain, about the time that the Spaidm 
ansada lamiled Britaia^AMyelDp^ Brit, 7th ML 



columnar form. Where it fii-st commences, 
at the southern end, it is 30 or 40 feet high,** 
and somewhat broken ; but, " further on, as 
the altitude of the cliffs increases, the co- 
lumnar forms become more perfect, until a 
single face presents itself, attaining perpen- 
dicularly to a great height, and so divided as 
to exhibit, on a general view, an aspect of 
reeuUrity equal to that of the well Known 
columnar basalts of Scotland.*' Dr. Mac- 
cuUoch estimates these columns to hv 4(H) feet 
in height, an elevation before which the co- 
lumns of Stefi, not feachin^r to 60 feet, rink 
into comparatiTe insignificance. Tlie piUais 
are not, however, so regularly defined, nor so 
readily separable as those of Stafia; but they 
are of large siae, reaching to six feet and up- 
wards in diamrter. Although not jointed, 
tilt V l)reak, in ouMt places, at right ao(^ to 
their axes. 

*' Proceeding further towards the wn&t end 

of Ailsa, this high range of columns termi- 
nates in a jutting and small promontor}-, be- 
hind which is a recess containing a cave. 
This is about twelve feet in bieadfli and thir^ 
in height, the depth being about fifty; and it 
terminates on the right hand in a kind of 
irreg^ilar dome. Though not remarkable for 
its sise, the porition and form render it 
tremely picturesque; various ranges of co- 
lumns at difltjreiit altitudes, and separated 
by irregular masses of rock, surrounding it 
and stretching away to the noithwaid until 
they finally disappear. This part indeed pre- 
sents the most picturesque subjec ts that Ailsa 
affords ; the whole of the columiiai luce being 
visible at once if a proper p(Mnt of distance be 
taken, and the simpler features and superior 
^andetu: of the high ranges, forming a beau- 
tiful contrast with the more intricate dispo- 
sition and complicated variety of the smaller.^ 

Ailsa is composed of a single rcKk, which 
Dr. Maoculloch considers as one of the nume- 
rous modifications of the syenite of the trap 
family. Its basis is greyish, compact felspar, 
tinged brown or red, and interspersed with 
small grains of quartz, and black spots formed 
of very minute particles of hommndew ** It 
adds another varietf to the list of these rocks 
which, like basalt, are capable of assuming a 
columnar form. Numerous trap veins tra* 
verse this lock. Thej are of eonsiderabis 
dimensions, and from the abrupt focms dT 
the cliffs, expose their courses for a great 
space; presenting this geological fact in a 
very interesting view. The greater number 
are vertical, or at least highly erect, and thflj 
are attended with no disturbance or derange- 
ment of the suiTounding rocks beyond that of 
simple separation ; nor is there any alteration 
of either rock visible at the planes of contact.** 

Referring to the general appearance of 
Ailsa, Dr. MaccuUoch observes : " It is portly 
owing to the beau^ of the local colour, the 
mild, tones of grey, mterspersed with greens 
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of ereiy tint, that the eohmmar ranges of 

Ailaa produce an effect far superior to those 
of StafTa, of the Shiant islet) or of Sky ; the 
nmform dack hue of these, without variety or 
eootiast, oftMB eMilbuiMlmg the vliole in ia^ 
discriminate gloonn." 

The Craip is the property of the Earl of 
CassiliS) and is let. at 30^ per anniun. The 
old lover alraedy dee e ribed ia uniiihal^tedi 
bat thepinduceof the island repays the rental. 
This is, as "we have explaine*!, groats and rab- 
bits ; but the most important pioduction is 
ibe Solan gooee« to be deeeribed. This bird, 
(also called tlie gannet.) is about three feet in 
lene^hand six in breadth, from tip to tip ; the 
whole plumage is oi a dirty white, inclining 
to giey. The eyes are of a pale yellow and 
surrounded with a fine, blue, naked skin. The 
bill is six inches loup;, and furnished beneath 
with a Itind of pouch, like the pelicans, with 
which birds the Solan gooae was dassed by 
LimuBos. It appears in Great Britain in 
the summer, arrives about March, departs 
wuthward in August or September, and 
n Ibmd on the coast of Portogal in the 
ivlnter. In the breeding season this bird 
retires to rocky, uninhabited islands, as 
Aiba, where, amidst the fragments of the 
columns that strew the beach below, it builds 
its nest of sea'Weed. The female lays only 
uite though, if it be removed, she will 
deposit another. The young are much darker 
than the old birds: they remain in the nest 
until they have nearly attained their full 
size, becoming extremely iat. In this state 
tbqr are nraeh esteemed; fiiough, living 
chiefly on herrings, their flesh is strong ancl 
fishy. The arrival of a boat on the island 
occasions great alarm to these birds: the 
whole of tt» noisy multitude take wing, 
fonniiig A doud in the atmosphere whia& 
bears a striking resemblance to a fall of snow, 
or tu the scattering of autumnal leaves in a 
»tonn. <*To prevent interference in their 
courses, each cloud of birds occupies A dis- 
tinct stratum in the air, circulatinijf in one 
direction, and in a perpetual wheeliug tlight. ' 

The Solan goose builds also in the rocky 
prvcipices, and among the fractured coltnnns 
oLAilsa. The taking of the younp; birds in 
such situations is attended witlx great danger. 
The persons employed in it are letdown 1^ a 
f'pe from the top of the precipices, and they 
hang suspended at very great heights, in 
peril, not only from the insecure footing of 
those who hold the lopO) btit also from the 
diMwl^ent of loose portions of the rock. 
^\hen the person thus suspended has beaten 
down all the birds within his reach, he is 
- t.sed or lowered, as occasion requires, until 
he has completed his devastating labour. 

Tribes of guUs, puffins, auks, and otlier 
■ea fowl, are also round at Aiba, Ibrming 
togifter a feathered population scarcely 
BOBsdadby thatofSt. Kilda, or the Flan* 
* X2 



oan IsIbs. In St. Ktlda, Solsn geese form 
the IKiadpal food of the islanders, and the 
women wear the skins of these birds instead 
of shoes, which only last live days, but are 
immediately replaced by others. 



VOI.TAIRIANA. 

VorTAiRE's traj2^dy of Zaire was received 
with raptures of apj)lause ; nevertheless that 
junta 01 critics who inhabit the parterre fimnd 
some faults to correct. One may suppose 
that such corrections were not very af2^c- 
able to the players, who had to study their 
parts anew. Above all, the ador Dufiesne 
refused to task his memory with the correc- 
tions. At last the poet, fertile in expedients, 
had recourse to a stratagem that succeeded. 
He leateed the day on which Dnfresne was 
about to give a ^rand dinner, and sent him a 
very fine partridge pie, charging the bearer 
not to name tlie donor. Tlie pie arrived so 
seasonably that Dufresne put off till another 
time the thought of who it was that sent it. 
It was served amidst the acclamations of the 
company, and opened with some ceremony, 
when, what was the general astonishment to 
see twelve partridges, each holdini;; in its bill 
a little billet, mysterious as the leaves of the 
Sybils. These billets contained the altered 
speeches, and Dufresne, unable to resist an 
appeal so truly Ftench, committed them to 
memonr. 

At ne rehearsals of A«Me, which Veltsira 

always attended, he be^^d Madame Vestlis 
of that day, who sustained a principal charae- 
ter, to repeat a couplet, which he thought not 
weU delivered. She did so two or three times 
succesnrely, but Voltaire was not pleased. At 
last, a great lord who was present, said, 
Indeed you tease the lady, and I think she 
has delivered the passage very welL** It 
might be very well for a duke,'^ replied the 
wit. " but it is not vcr\- well for me." 

When the Merope of Voltaii-e, a mere pla- 
giariam of Maffi*s eisquisile tragedy, was 
announced, Treron, in his journal, prophesied 
its damnation. Merope, however, met witli 
success, an<l the author, to take his revenge, 
published his play, with a frontispiece, in 
which an ass (Treron,) was represented flaw- 
ing the leaves of a laurel tree. Our journalist, 
in his next number, said he had mistaken the 
public taste in regard to Merope, wiiich had 
not only succeeded, but was just piiblished, 
with a striking j^ortrait of the author. V oltaire 
was so stung with this retort, that he bought 
up all the copies, which he committed to the 
flames, to oblitemte not only the print but 
the edition. 

The Otaetfe ie Lyon* contuned, some 
time since, an enumeration of the editions of 
Voltaire, published at Paris between 1817 
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and 1884) firom which it appears that, during 
this period, the Twtfr of hia works which 
iiMMd from the pnttven 1}417,000 volumes. 

W. G. C. 



MVIKAL. COMPOSERS. 

Caabstini, Conti detto Gizziello, and Ga&> 
rdlo, w«n all ^reat singers, in ft IMV stjrb of 

execution, which Handel was unwilling to 
flatter. Verai Prati, which was constantly 
encored during the whob ma of Alcina, was, 
at first, sent back to Handel by Carestini, as 
unfit for him to sing ; upon which he went, 
in a great rage, and in a way in which few 
compoeen, except Headely eter wntnied to 
accost a first singflr, eofld out, " You fool ! 
don't I know better as your selvf vat is pest 
for your to singP If you viU not sing all de 
Bong vat I give you, I viU not pay you oin 

During the 'latter part of Handel's life, 
about the year 17^) in the Lent season, a 
minor canon, fiom the calhedndofGHoucester, 
offered his services to Handel to sing. His 
offer was accepted, and he was employed in 
the chomses. Not satisfied with this de- 
partment, he requested leave to sing a solo 
air, that his voice might be heard to more ad- 
vantage. This request also was granted ; but 
he executed his solo so little to the satitfnetion 
of the audience, that he was to his greet mor- 
tification violently hissed. When the per- 
formance was over, by way of consolation, 
Handel made him the following speech 
" I am very sorry, very sony, ftt you iijdeed 
my dear sir ! but go back to your church in 
de country. God viU forgave you for your 
bed tinging'; deie wicked people in London 
dej viU not fingive you.** 

While Marylebone gardens were flourishing 
(says Ifr. Snuth) Hie enchanting music 

Handel, and probably of Ame, was often 
heard from the orchestra there. One evening 
as my grandtathet and Handel were walkiue 
togetner and alone, a new piece was etrow 
vp by the band. "Come, Mr. Fountayne," 
said Handel, " let us sit down and listen to 
this piece, I want to know your opinion of 
it.* uomn they eat, and Mter some time, 
Mr. Fountayne, the old parson, turning to his 
companion, said, It is not worth listening 
to i it is very ppor stuff".** " You are right, 
Ifr. Fountayne," said Handel, ** it is very 
poor stuff; I thought so myself when I had 
finished it." The old gentleman, being taken 
by surprise, was beginning to apologize, but 
Handel assured him there was no necessity ; 
that the music was really bad, having been 
composed hastily, and his time tor the pro- 
duemm b«ng Imuied, and that tiw q^inion 
WM at comet wit waa hoocit. 



U was a custom of Haydn as soon at lia 
had finished any new work, to lay it aside 

for some time before he looked at it, for the 
purpose of retouching and correcting. It 
iM^ened ttial, nnder the influenee of low 
qnnts and chagrin, this great master bad 

written six quartets, all in a minor key. 
According to custom, he left the manuscript 
on hta piano, and, as was also oeual with 

him, whenever he had finished a new wofi^ 

he dismissed it from his mind, and foi^t en- 
tirely the subjects and ideas on which he had 
been working. Some time allerwaida, Haydn 
felt inclined to revise these quartets, of which 
he thought favourably, but he sought for 
them in vain ; they had disappeared, aiid woe 
no where to Imi firand. Fleyel, who alone had 
access to Haydn's house and apartment, was 
suspected by him of having stolen the missing 
quartets ; and, notwithstanding all the pro- 
teslationt of his pupil to the contrary, H^fdn 
continued for a long time firm in that opinion. 
At length, however, the sincere and devoted 
attachment of his young pupil convinced 
Haydn that his suspicions must be unfinrnded; 
he ivstored him to bis friendship, and thought 
no more of the circumstance, except occa- 
sionally to regret the di8ap{>earauce of what 
he considered one of his best productions* 
The most singular part of the whole affair is, 
that the thiel, whoever he may have been, 
did not attempt to derive any advantage £rom 
hisrobbeiy; these ihden quaileta naveriav 
the light 



In a biography of Mozart, by Counsellw 
Nissen, piiblisned a short time since, is fiie 

following anecdote : — " Never was Mozart's 
sitimtion more deplorable than at the Court 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg. A low salary, 
a haughty, repulsive treatment, bumbled bin 
extremely. The archbishop treated him as 
the meanest creature. No ignominious ex- 
pressiuu was spared to mortify that great 
musician, who already, even wnen a dnld, 
had been honoured by kings and princes. In 
the scale of domestic rank he had that of 
valet de chambre. At the common table, 
Mozart had his seat beneath the upper valets, 
( liebkatnmerdiener, ) but above the cooks. 
Even the confectioner of the archbishop had 
precedence of him. At length, Mosart very 
naturally demanded his dismifleal, and this 
he received with these humane worrls, " Psfk ^ 
yourself oi^ if you will not serve me faith- 
fully r w. a c. 



KuvnaB* 

RoDOLPHX KRsuTznn, the celebrate<1 viofin 
player, died at Geneva, on the 6th of .'lanuary, 
lti31, in the 64th year of his age. /Until an 
acddent which ^umrived M. Kr<ieutcer, in 
1817, of the use of hie arm, he fvas justly 
conridoied the nuft acoompUslwr iiioKiiiifciA 
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Europe. His method is the beet that it 
known. Besides being for many years, di- 
rector of the Academie Royale, in Paris, 
M. Kreutzer was ai&o principal violin player 
at the Consenratoifa. Most of the yuuug 
violin professors of eminent in France are, 
therefore, his pupils, and take great credit in 
callioK themselves such. As a cumposeri 
M. l&iitMr haa also greatly distinguished 
hinuwlf. Besides an immense number of 
violin concertos, quartets, duets, and a set of 
excellent studies liuniliar to all performers on 
tiiat iiMtniment throughout BuiO|ie, he lias 
mitten several operas, among which are the 
well-known Lodoiska, Paul et Virginie, La 
Mort d'Abel, and Aristippe. M. Kreutzer en- 
mred the pexsonal ftiendahip Napoleon, 
who often conversed with him in a familiar 
manner, appointed him his MaitredeChapelle, 
and confered on him the gold cross of the 
Legion of Honor. Napoleon used to si^, 
that time was too precious to be employed in 
listening to instrumental music, excepting 
when Kreutzer was playing a concerto on the 

fioiin. ^ w.aa 



PkDRO Calberon de la Barca was bom 
of a noble family at Madrid, in the first year 
of the 17th ceJitui^'. Having finished his 
studies at the University of Salamanca, he 
attached himself, in his 19th year, to some 
patrons at court. Little satisfied, however, 
with the worldj in the outset of life, he enlisted 
as a eoramoB soldier, and made some cam- 
paigns in Italy and the Low Countries. This 
new kind of life did not hinder him from cul- 
tivating his talent for dramatic poetry, and his 
ftme, spreading through Spain, made the 
public expect a writer equal, if not superior, 
to their favourite, Lope de Vega, He is even 
said to have written for the stage many inge- 
nioos comedies at tiie age of fimrteen. niflip 
TVtWbo expended more money on the theatre 
than any of his predecessors, and who even 
deigned to compose himself, at length dis- 
covered die talents of Caldenm, and csUed 
him to his capital in 1636. Fiom this mo* 
ment the poet was chained to Madrid, and 
his young monarch, who knew of no aiiair 
move impoctant thu amusement, took care 
to keep him in perpetual activity. No ex- 
pense was sparefl to represent, with all imagi- 
nary pomp, the plays which he contributed 
fiir tiie enteitainmentof theeouft; hut it was 
necessary for Calderon, in return, to accom- 
modate his genius to its spirit. In the i>2ud 
year of his age he devoted himself to the 
church, witiiout ranonncing entirely his pfs- 
ceding occupations ; but bestowed the greater 
portion of his time and studies on the com- 
position of his Autos, or plays of the Holy 
Sacrament, in celebration of the mjsteiy of 
thafiaelmnBly in which aUegoneal penonages 



am introduced. Admired by his country, and 
richly endowed with benefices and honouis, 

he attained the advanced age of 87 ; having 
composed, during the period of his long life, 
nearly 200 various dnmatie works, a treatise 
in defence of the sta^e, another defimdin||f 
the nobility of paintmg, and sonnets, ro> 
mances, and songs innumerable. — W. G.C. 

VEQBTABLE SUBSTANCBS. MATBRIAia OV 

MAlfOFACTinun. 

[This is the twenty-first volume of the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge ; and is entitled, 
by the rich variety of its contents, to a place in 
that succsssftd aeries. Itindodesthenatnml 
economy of substances applied to spinning', 
weaving, cordage, matting and basket-making, 
paj)er-nmking, straw-plat, the processes of ex- 
traetingf vegetable ow, and many scoies of 
operations, the details of which must fill the 
reader with admiration of the exhaustless fer- 
tility of nature, and the untiring ingenuity 
of man, in evenr condition — ^fiom Sontn 
Sea Islander, who weaves his coarse and harsh 
raiment of the fibres of the bark of trees, to 
the manufacturer, whose machinery has been 
perfected with consnmmato science and sldlL 
We (piote a few passes in illustration of 
these recommendatory features of the work, ob- 
serving, by the way, that, by no means its least 
charm consists in numerous and well adapted 
passages from voyages and travels, whilst tin 
commercial importance of the subject is not 
h)st ttgfat of in mme attrsctive details. J 
Nankin, 

The yellowish broim coloor of ddacso 

nankins is the natural colour of the cotton 
and is not imparted by dyeing. The name 
is derived from the city of Nankin, to which 
phwe the manu&cture of these cotton siufib 
was peculiar. The colour the nankins was 
long thought to be artificial, and Van Braam, 
who travelled in China with a Dutch embassv 
at the end of the last centuiy, informs us, 
that the European merchants sent to request 
that the nankins for their markets might be 
dyed of a deeper colour than those last re- 
ceived. The fact was, the Ghinsee had made 
the last lighter than usual in consequence of 
a great and sudden demand, which obliged 
them to WOOL their common white cotton with 
tlvB yellowish brown. 

Cekriiif of Mam/aeinn, 

The proprietor of a cotton factory in Man- 
chester, having recently obtained an order for 
the shipment of some goods of a particular 
description, purchased ten bales of cottmi of 
suitable quality in Liver|)Ool. On their ar* 
rival in Manchester, they were received into 
the highest floor of his works, and thence pro- 
ceeding regulady downwards, underwent all 
the intermadiato piocoMis of caidiaig', apia- 
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Ikiug, and veaving until, in ten dsyv from 
thur reception, the finished goods into which 
they were converted were packed in bales and 
proceeding again to Liverpool for shipment 

Pii///f/f from f/ic yJioe. 

When the aloe is arrived at maturity, by 
tapping the stem a ipiritiumt liquor is ob* 
tamed, which is a favourite beverage of the 
lower classes, called by them Octli, or Pulque. 
A troo<l plant fields £iom eight to fifteen pints 
of liquid {)er diem during two and often three 
inontha. A full accou^ of the .manner of 
(Irawinj^ off' this pul(|ue maybe found in Mr. 
Ward s work on Mexico. Mr. Waid observ es, 
that aldumsh tihe plant is found wild in 
every part of Mexico, no attempt to extract 
puUpie from it is made, except iu the districts 
which are within reach oi the two great towns 
of Ia Puehia and Uexieo t whwo, among the 
lower classes of the inhabitants, the consump- 
tion is enormous. Before the revolution the 
revenue derived from a very small municipal 
duly exacted on the pulque at the gates of 
these towns, averaged 6U0,000 dollars, and 
amounted, in 17^^^} to S\7,7''i9 dollars, or 
about 17U,UO0/. sterling."— Mexico in lb27i 
vol.i p. 55. 

Mil Ned S/ioes. 

The inner bark of the linden tree is em- 
ployed very extensively in Russia for the 
manufacture of mats, both Ibr home and for 
foreign consumption. The boon of that 
country almost universally wear mat shoes, 
made of the rind of the young shoots of the 
linden ; and to inch an extent is this custom 
carried, that it it calculated many millions 
of these shoes are annually platted and worn. 
The destruction of the linden-tree, in conse- 
quence of this constant demand for its bark, 
IB immense ; and the practice of the peasantry 
in employing so unsubstantial a covering for 
their teet, is very much deprecated by writers 
who treat on the internal resourees of tiie 
Russian empire. Mr. Tooke, in his work on 
Russia, has inserted a statement showing 
how many plants are thus yearly wasted. He 
observes. **The apologists for the practice of 
wearing the matted shoes bring as reasons, — 
1 st, the poverty of the boors ; 2ndly, the quick 
growth of the linden; and .Srdly, that the 
making of them forms no insignificant occu- 
pation for their by-hours. The first is only 
in part well-founded, as the boors are not 
eveiy where poor, and as these shoes, in many 
parts, stand them in more money than leathern 
ones woidd cost. The younj^ linden-sticks 
grow undoubtedly the faster afterwards, but 
not in the same proportion with which they 
are cut down. To every pair of shoes from 
two to four young linden-stems are requisite. 
In winter the boor wears his platted shoes, it 
may be ten, but in the woHdng season SGaredy 
more than four days. In the whole year, 
thacfore> he weais out at least filly pair, to 



the maltmg -OmmT if we take a mMk 

number, 150 young unden-stema are dflno- 

lished. A fresh linden-shoot, in moist places, 
is not fit for peeling, to i^ply to the purpose 
of platting into shoet in lees time mn tiuei 
years ; on a firmer soil it takes longer. Ac- 
cordingly the linden-wood is constantly dimi- 
nishing faster than it grows. The benefit 
arising to tihe boors from tfiemaldiigof these 
mat shoes cannot be considerable, as they 
are very cheap in parts where there is linden 
enough. If the countryman would employ 
the tmae he spends in tfcts in aome other 
tradi>s in wood, while he was benefiting the 
country' he would be also incveaaii^ his pn* 
vatu gains." 

Lufeniiim of Peeper. 

While some doubts have been entertained 

as to whom Europe Is directly indebted for 
the introduction of so important a manufac- 
ture, it is quite certain that at a period an- 
terior to die thirteenth centuiy it was Imown 
and practised iu Asia. We have numerous 
and inconlestible proofs that the Chinese 
possessed the art of paper-making at a vny 
early period ; from fliem dioir neighbours the 
Tartars received it, substituting co//on, which 
abounded in their country, for the bamboo, 
which was certainly the substance more gene> 
rally used in China. At flie oommenoement 
of the eighth century, when the conqxiests of 
the Arabs carried them to Samarkand, deep 
in the Scythian plains, they found the manu* 
facture of cotton paper established thenii The 
Arabs learned the art from the Tartars, as the 
Tartars had learned it from the Chinese, and 
in their turn substituted Unen for cotton. To 
the Aiabe therefore it appears pretty certain 
that we are indebted for the inestimable article, 
or paper made from linen ; but whether tlu 
art of making it was introduced by the Italians 
of Venice, Gaeta, and Amalfi, who, during flie 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries kept up a 
constant commercial intercourse with S^ria 
and Kgypt, or whether the Saraceaa— (Arabs 
under another name), who conquered Spain 
in the early part of the eighth century, made 
known the manufacture in that countryi has 
not as yet been deariv aaeeitained. Iftr.lQb 
reasonably supposes tnat die flourishing linen 
manufactories at Valentia suggested the idea 
of the substitution of linen for cotton in that 
part of Enroi>e, as the cotton manufoctories at 
Samarkand induced the Tartait tO employ 
cotton instead of bamboo, &c» 

Plat. 

Platting of straws, grasses, and chips into 
hats, and different articles for wear, ia fri 
fiem being confined to Europe^ or to civUimd 
countries. The art is indeed found to obtain 
in different degrees of extent and eau:elleaes 
in nteity eveiy part of the worid. In Ae 
aouthem provinoea of China, where, in sum- 
mer, the popuiatien use no other head C0veaii||r 
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^nd where the Mandarins wear these hats 
with tremendously wide brims, the quantity of 
straw |)latted is prodigious. In Japan, in 
proportion to the population, the consumptioii 
M almost equally great. " When on a jouin^,** 
says Thunberg, " all the Japanese wear a 
conical hat, made of a species of srass platted 
•nd tied with a string.** He &o observed, 
tiiat all the fi^liermen wore hats of the same 
material and sliape. But in addition to this 
extensive use the Japanese hardly ever wear 
wuf sboM <Mr slippers but such as are made of 
flatted straw. " This," remarks the same 
excellent traveller, ** is the most shabby and 
indifferent part of their dress, and yet in equal 
use with the high and the l&w, tbo rich and 
the poor. They are made of rice-straw platted, 
and by no means strong." They cost, how- 
evtir, a mere trifle ; they are found exuosed 
ftr sale in eveiy town and in every village, 
and the pedestrian supplies himself with new 
shoes as he goes alonj^. while the more provi- 
4^t man always carries two or three pair 
vitfk Turn fur use, throwing them away as 
they wear out. " Old worn-out shoes of this 
description are found lying every where by the 
lides of the roads, especially near rivulets, 
vhm travellers, on changing their shoes, 
have an oppoittmity at the same time of 
wadiing their feet."* In very wet weather 
Dm^ use wooden cIm^, which are attached to 
Aev straw-platted shoes by ties also made of 
straw plat. People of very high rank some- 
times wear slippers made of fine slips of rat- 
Imi neatly platted. The natives of Tonquin 
vesr also moad-brimmed hats of platted 
straw or reeds, occasionally platting strips of 
the palmeto leaf for the same purpose. But 
not to ennmezate many other comparatively 
civilized people wa find the wild Indians of 
Iwth the Americas, the natives of the South 
Sea islands, the Negros and Hottentots of 
Afnca, and even the poor savagea near the 
Polar regions, all acquainted wim the ait of 
platting stri])s of woo(^, grasses, or sea-weeds, 
and some of them producing, merely by hand, 
textures wbidi we, asristed by att me agency 
of machinery, could scarcely rival. A very 
pretty and endurable kind of straw plat, made 
in South America, is familiar to amateurs of 
cigars. " A fabric highly esteeoDMd in all the 
Spanish possessions," says a recent traveller, 
** is that of a species of grass, which is 
bleached and platted into various articles, 
such as pouches and cigar-cases, of extreme 
regularity and fineness. Hats of the same 
material, but coarser, are exported in large 

Stifls, and found well adapted to warm 
es. I could obtain very little informa- 
tion res[>ecting the raw material, farther than 
that it grew on the coa&t to the northward in 
great profosion/f 

• 'nuinl>er5;'s Travels, vol. uL 

i Travels iu South Ameiies* by ' Cald> 



THB SUnaST SOOLOOm^AL OABIIBin. " 

Wb took a walk on one of the late fine days 
to this truly interesting resort of the rationally 
curious, anil were happy to notice many addi- 
tions ud improvements since our last visit. 
Among the new buildings is a capacioas, 
rustic stable, with pointed gables : here we 
found domiciled a camel, a pair of Wapiti 
deer, a white ass, fte. llie vane upon tiie 
roof is in the form of an dafhaal^ which led 
us to expect an elephantine occupant of the 
building. Not far from hence is a range of 
kennels, where an spedrnmis of the Italian 
wolf. Great St. Bernard, Esquimaux, and 
Himmalayan, dogs. Towards the southern 
verge of the gaxiden, a pit has been well 
contrived for the beam: the animals are seen 
in their respective dens and through iron 
gratings iu the pit, from the basement, 
whence is a double asceut by neat steps 
to the mouth of the pit, where vimters may 
witness the/yo/z/r antics of the bears, over the 
parapet from a kind of terrace. But, proba- 
bly, the most ornamental of the recent addi- 
tions is a large and beautiful grotto, con- 
structed with much taste, in a circular basin 
adjoining the lawn: it consists of piles or 
sta^ of Tockwork, to the uppermost of 
which water being raised, returns, by trick- 
ling over the fantastic, rocky forms, the real 
appearance of which is not a little aided by 
interspersed ftasmnla nt eoiallinea. 

Westward of the la^ circular bnildiii|f 
for carnivora is a range of picturesque rocky 
houses for large birds. Here is the fine pair 
of condors, whose* arrival we noticed aboot 
this time last year. Their neighbour is the 
Ruppell vulture ; and in the adjoining house 
sat a king vulture, in moping majesty, but in 
ridi variety of colour. Among flus tenants of 
this line of aviaries we must not, however, 
forget a Bengal vulture, just now in splendid 
plumage, aud really worth a walk to the 
gardens to witness. Its trim and neat ap- 
pearance is rare among birds of its kind; 
and its rolling, waddling movements about 
its domain, reminded us of the step of some 
cautioua old crone, or one of the moat gio- 
tesque personations in pantomime. 

We reached the gardens in the very nick 
of feeding-time, which is, on many accounts, 
tiie beat opportunity of witnessing the habits 
of the animals. The lions, tigers, leopards, 
aud smaller feline specimens in the circular 
building, presented some fine displays of 
attitude and passion. The appearance of 
the feeder set the animals in the verj' bristle 
of hun^r and mouth-watering expectation! 
The ration for each waa laid before the den, 
and there let remain for a'fow minutes ; mw 
shin of beef for the larger animals, and pro* 
poxtiouate pieces of meat for the othen* 
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Then tlw feeder thvew each ratioa tkiough 

the bars of the cages, and, to use a phrase 
not unheard in human society, the inmates 
" fell to.*' In one case, a tiger caught hit 
bone of beef ti»nsversely with the bar out- 
aide the cage, and here the lonf»in|j fellow 
clutched his meal until the feeder shifted the 
bone, and enabled -him to analdi it within' 
the banu Oaring the feeding of the several 
animals, we were delighted with the excel- 
lent oppoituni^ it afiurded the visiters of 
obaemng the Mmiiable stroeture of eeitain 
organs of the animals in connexion with 
their habits. It was worth a wliole volume 
written on the subject ; and, more than all, it 
pwa en ted living ifiaitmtlons of that portkm 
of zoology, which Professor Rennie has so 
loeidly explained in his paper on the Cleanli- 
neaa of Animals, — we mean the peculiar 
ttrucluie -of the tonm of fdine animah. 
The lion held the shin bone between his 
hu^ and muscular fore paws, and craunched 
it into fragments with his teeth ; at a dis- 
tance be semed but to Uck the meat from tiie 
bone, but four feet from the bars of the cage 
jOn could hear the hungry beast tear off the 
aesh with the sharp, homy points of his 
tongue, the noiae of tiie pioeeaa resembling 
that of a rasp or file passing over the hard 
bone. In like manner, the smaller animals 
appeared) but to lick their boneless pieces of 
meat, while they in reality diminished it at 
each stroke of the tongue. Again, when the 
feeder tantalised the lion before his meal, 
tiie beaat laiaed hit fine part with all the 
indigncdoa of offended majesty : a frightful 
glare spread over his massive eye-balls, while 
lie struck through the bars with his stupen« 
dons i»awe, and thus displayed the structure 
of their under surface ot pads or cushions, 
admirably contrived to hreak the fall of the 
stupendous beast, and make his foot -fall 
noiaeleia, while roamiDg in quest of prey. 

The Ibeding of five pelicans was an occa- 
sion of somtt mirth to the visiters. A pail of 
water with tlounders was placed at some dis- 
tance fW>m the pelican incioaine, whenee the 
birds were let out, two at a time. The rate 
at which they moved towards the pail cer- 
tainly bordere<l on the ludicrous : it was 
between running and fljing» the bird tpread- 
ing its wings nearly to the fidl extent, and 
thus rendering its progress irregular and 
laughably awkward. jSmox bird having filled 
Ha pouch at the pail, half waddled and half 
flew back to the inclosure ; but not the least 
amusing incident of the scene was the cun- 
ning overmuch of one of the pelicans, who, 
espying beyond the pail a basket, which 
contained a more ample store of fish, darted 
at the latter, whence he seised two or three 
fish, and returned in hasty triumph to the 
inclosure. 

We found their mightinesses, the bears, 
busy with sundry slices oi bread, and one ol' 



the white, species enjoying, exdusififltyy 

pan-fidl of bread and milk : he appeared to 
be the Benjamin of the tribe, for his mess 
was greater than all the rest. This simple 
food seemed quite in character with tne 
inoffensive, playful habits of the bears ; for 
bread and butter, we know, is the extreme of 
nmplicity. 

In the semidieular glaaad bniMmp noticed 

in our la»t visit, the monkeys appeared " at 
home," although the fixing-up of stove and 
pipe indicatea ttie necessitv of aa aitifidal 
atmosphera for these children of wanner' 
climes. They are in two large wire^wOdt 
inclosures, in the centre of nYiidx are uiiwad 
ing Umbo of trees, which mafiie for tliem a 
leafless forest. It was also their dinner or 
supper time : the feeder, with an armful of 
slices of bread, each the sise of a schoolboy's 
'* hunch," entered the cage, iiiiil iiiimmflijlliilj 
brought about him the whole troop of men 
keys, though grouped in the most picturesque 
and orderly manner. The sight of their meal 
taught them fonor morvs, ud iii leeo than 
five minutes each monkey might be seen at' 
busy at his half-roimd of bread as any him- 
g^ boy at the first of his three daily meals, 
with the whet of a page of syntcuc; and 
some of their monkeyships having, with dis- 
proportionate celerity, dispatched their own 
allowance, eagerly looked about to help the 
rest— just as some folks in the world, havinf^ 
spent their own fortune, kindly relieve others 
of their superfluous cash. All, however, was 
good Older in the quadrumanous party before 
us: although each had four hands, he re- 
spected the just maxim of suuin cuiqve, and 
the honourable distinctions of meum and 

Among the novelties, we were told ef a 

striped skunk, in the monkey-house, though 
the approach of dusk prevented our seemg 
the specimen. 

now Ann yi. nr oovifcn<. 

This Engraving is from a print etched by 
Malcolm, to illustrate his Anecdotes of the 
Manners and Custom* of Lontionf/rom the 

BomanhtMuhntoikeyMrJ'JQO' It lepie* 
senta Edward VI. holding & council, in the 
Tower of London, in the year 1549, about 
two years after his accession to the throne, 
and in the twelflh year of his age. These 
were troublous times, especially for so young 
a wearer of the English crown. The country 
was in a feverish and irritable temper, and 
" there were not wantmg eausea which 
brought the religious passions into contact 
with th^ distress of the people, and melted 
them together into a mass of disaffection. ' In 
June, in the above year, an insoirection hndse 
out in Cornwall, the insurgents amounting to 
10,000 men } but they were deleated at ItUUi- 
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(Edward VJ. in Council.') 



ceston, by the royal party ; their leader, the 
mayor of Bodacin, and some others were 
tried and executed in London ; a Roman 
Catholic priest at Exeter was hanged from 
his own tower, in his sacerdotal vestments, 
and with the beads which he used in prayer 
hung from his girdle. In July, Ket, a tanner, 
but also a considerable landholder, raised an 
army of 20,000 men, and encamped near 
Norwich, assuming the title of King of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. However, after partial 
successes, he was defeated by Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, and hanged on Norwich Castle, 
his brother on Windham steeple, and nine 
others on the branches of the oak of refor- 
mation," imder which Ket was wont to sit, 
with a sort of imitation of royalty, to admin- 
ister grace and justice. On July 24, the first 
commissions were issued for lord lieutenants 
of counties ; " a species of civil governors 
and commanders of the armed men of whom 
the late confusions occasioned the appoint- 
ment." Meanwhile the proud Duke of 
Somerset was Protector, but too fearful of 
unpopularity to be capable of executing jus- 
tice : his last usurpation of the protectorship 
being the erection of Somerset-house, for his 
palace in the Strand, and the extortion of 
money from bishops, and the levelling of the 
parish church of St. Mary, to enable him to 
execute his magnificent palace-building pro- 
ject : yet these acts were formally sanctioned 
oy the minor King. In September following, 
the plot for the overthrow of Somerset was 
matured ; the discontented lords withdrew 
from the court, and with bodies of armed 
retainers, paraded the streets of London, and 
obtained peaceable possession of the Tower. 



The Protector, in October, removed the King 
from Hampton Court to Windsor, whence he 
required aid from his friends ; but failing in 
all his applications, the palace at Windsor 
being deserted, and the seceding lords obtain- 
ing fresh adherents, in the same month the 
vast powers of Somerset were withdrawn from 
him. Such is but a rapid sketch of a few of 
the momentous events which must have 
engaged the councils of Edward VI. in the 
year 1549, the most memorable of his brief 
reign of six years, five months, and nineteen 
days. 

The print may be received as an illustration 
of the costume and manners of its date. In 
the present day the Royal cotmcil is held at 
a long table, the King being seated at the 
head, in a state chair ; and the councillors 
occupy chairs instead of benches, as in the 
Engraving. By reference to the Engraving 
at page 425, vol. xvi. of our Miscellany, it 
will be seen that in the previous reign of 
Henry VIII. the councillors also sat on 
benches. 

Sir James Mackintosh characterizes Edward 
as an amiable and promising boy : " his 
position in English history, between a tyrant 
and a bigot, adds somewhat to the grace of 
his innocent and attractive character, which 
borrows also an additional charm from the 
mild lustre which surrounds the name of 
Lady Jane Grey, the companion of his in- 
fancy, and the object of his dying choice as a 
successor on the throne." 

" His death-bed devotions bear testimony 
to his love of his people, and his fen'id zeal 
against what he conscientiously believed to 
be the corruptions of true religion." 
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TO A VAIRY. 

Paibt* whew doft dw^ ? 

In tbe eowitlip cup, or the blue hruralMll? 
I »ec no form, I hciir uo souud— 
Y«t it SL-i-mt*th lut thuii wert nil Mfonndt— > 

Fairy, where do«t dwell ? 
I Me tlm not. butwlHn^w I turn, 
lUm cyw do |M«b ud my «M« do bam. 
Vutry, ttiMo thy mlL 
I call tlicc out of thf twisted rct'd 
With a \v(khI-w ilil iiottj — with speed, with speml I 
I cull thee Irotn under the qiiiM-ritig leaf, 
Tliat cUrts from the ahude iu gun u rL-lief ; 
'TIS grvtrii abuve, and green \x-\uv. — 
Tlie «Nth it bright with a ■uddeBghnr. 
Fkiry.doit dwell 
Undt-r the axil surintj;. glassy nnd deep^ 
WhuiM.' suudv cells thy elves do keep ? 
Hast thou thy l>ed and thy shining thnMMt 
Over and uudier the pebble-etoiw ? 
Art diashig the mmnows rouud and routid. 
That sphuh tlw pool with ttaBir ■ibwr boond i 
Or, Fairy, tell. 
Doit thou over the surface floaty 
In the ruse-leaf curl'd to a tilken boat. 
That scarcely tuucltes the water's brinit 
Ai tbe boughs do fkn where it doestwfin? 

Fairy, wliere dost dwell ? 
JDoet thuu Uiv silvan palace build. 
Teachinif the tall trees from the rock 
Where to isliuot ami where to lock, 
And hati){ their leaves fur the nmi to gild — 
Leltin;; the clear ikj Just peep thnM^ 
Tu dut the goldoii roof with una; 
While thon telhwt, with nodi and beekf . 
The elves that are thy architects, 
From the a^tiMsn, the Geech, and tbe spicy ftir. 
Around to iling 
Their i^calToldiug 
Oftiie gliiterinK thread of tiia gomnwr? 
Or doot tboa twino 
Tlw swvet woodbine, 
And twist the shoot from the monsv bub 
Of the v^ild ash, round the uiirruw fiole 
That pierces an entrance dark and small 
Through the rocks to thy Fair)'-hall« 
Wltere all is bright. 
With the glow-worm's light. 
That hang like gems on the crystal wall? 

Fairy, where'er 
Thou lurkest— iu water, leaC or flower: 
Of floatettt away un the balmy afr. 

Around my bower, 
O guard it well, 
Wtth charm and with spell. 
And bid thy Elves envirun it— • 
For there my love and I do sit ; 
And fright with thy whip of adder's skin. 
All that dare to look tlierein. 
80 will I touch the gentle string, 
Tht while my love diall softly sing 

To thee, to thoB 
And not au ear 
The music shall hear. 
Besides ourselves, tlie channad three. 
And I know by a tSgUt 
Thatioy is thine, 
When Hion hearett omr dtfleet melody | 
For as I touch, at the springing souud 
A brighter gleam in over tbe ground — 
I tne leaves do tremble all 1 
Fabry, undo thy wptXL 



THK fairy's MMCLY, 

1 eome, I come, 

At thy genth) eaU; 
Bttt ftnt I nnst seek vm crystal hall- 
Then! to deposit the gems of dew 
Cull'd from the ruse uf pt>arlicst hue ; 



To set iri the cro« n of our Fairy King, 
When we duuce uur moonlight ring* 

An]>roach, approach 

With my ancient ooaoh. 
Carved ft«m the aeom'o yellow cofb 
With mjr team of ante to dmg me Vf 

To the fairy monnd. 

Then umlei the (ground 
We'll dip, and bid the glow-worms dear 
Shine before iu the secret mod 
Dug by Mule, or engineer. 
To onr oavenums abode. 

Away, iiway, 

Bun, pulfreys, run ; 

Our err.iud done. 
Ere thrice t!te owlet's wing can flap^ 

We'll be iu the bower. 

And leaf and flower 
With speUs. that none sbiill bnnk»OTiwiii^ 

So deep and so strong, 

Tluit tlie spirit of song 
Shall not escape I'lom the cltarmed ground; 
liut whcu all is still iu the pole moonlight, 
Sliall faintly, fiuntly. float around. 
And blend with the dneme of the silvery night — 

Away, away. Itid, 
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" And the aea yaw9*d nrannd her. like a heU !" 
" I HAVE seeu a shipwreck I No one who 
has nut witnetuted such a irightiul scene can 
imagine one part of ita hoirom.*' These wen 
the words I used in a letter tu a frieod two 
days aAer the disastrous wreck of the Am- 
phitrite on this coastj and now all the cir> 
cumitaooet of the case have tanqiiiedi and 
been (as people imagine) thoroiighly sifted 
and examined, these words again recur to roe, 
as the roost expressive of nay thoughts and 
fcdings. In flie dieainitaiien altendi^ 
this dreadful catastrophe} iStum it much whin 
ought to be widely known — in Enj^land espe- 
Cttdly ; much, from which we may gather in- 
■tnimii, and, perhaps, beeome wiaer and 
better men. Therefore it is that I sit down 
to write an account uf all I have seen ; and I 
shall be the more careful iu what I write, as 
Ihflva has boon a gveal deal printed wUdi ii 
utterly untrue ; and the " foreign correspon- 
dents" of some of our newspapers have writ- 
ten original romances (fur lack of intelligence), 
which would tuit an aoeonnt of tlie wveek of 
any other vessel quite as well as, or better 
than, that of ^the Amphitrite. I will notice 
•ome of these contradictory statements as I 
proceed. 

On the nipht of the 31st of Antrust, (Sa- 
turday), I walked down to the port with a 
ficioad— no, not walked — my progression can- 
not have that name; I strained my limbe, 
arms and legs, and with an effort and diffi- 
cidty I had not betbre copoeived c(mld be 
required, I alowly advaneed to the end of the 
pier. Thousands have reason to refnember 
that awful storm ! The wind blew most fe> 
rocioualy, drifting the sand along with veap 
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leinee, and directly in our fkces. We hdd 
on our hats with one hand, and shaded our 
eyes frequently with the other. Tall men and 
vtrong men Stood sliU at tiauMp and tamed 
their backs, unable to pBOeeed an inch, and 
holding fast by the railint^ along one edge of 
the pier, to prevent their being blown over. 
We at length arrived at the extremity of the 
Jiier, where time were a dozen or twenty 
seamen, who seemed on the look out. There 
was a vessel about half a mile along the coast 
Boithwaid. It eeitiUuly appeared to os to be 
slowly advancing to port. We spoke to the 
uilors about it. Some of them said nothing 
in reply, some said it was laying to, but no 
one eeemed in tiie least interuled in the 
matter; and we concluded that, as they must 
know more of sea matters and the nature of 
the coast than we did, there could be no im- 
minent danger for the vessel, especially eo 
near to port as it then was. Little did we 
imagine that those men had been looking at 
the ship for two hours and a half. It was 
BOW past seven o'clock, and it had been 
ihanded at half past five. We returned home, 
satisfied with the answers of the Frenchmen, 
sod feding that they were there waiting for 
the first symptom of danger. I nd e e d, but 
for our own inquiries, and but for our making 
the greatest exertion to use our eyes, (while 
the shmi was drifting in oar faces), we 
should hafO known nothing of the matter; 
for there was not the least thing which we 
saw or heard in the appearance of the sailors 
which eould indieate that anv matter of int^ 
lest or alarm was going on : all was as quiet as 
it could be in such a gale. To this fact — so 
conclusive against the almost incredible inhu- 
nisnity and cowavdiee of tiw menom waleh— 
to this fact I and my friend bolh deposed befijee 
Captain Chads, who was appointed to inves- 
tigate the affair by the British government 

The first frightfol intelligenee of the 
wreck was brought to me on Sunday morning, 
before I rose, by the children of the amiable 
family I am residing with, who came flocking 
to my mom with wooder>8peaking fteea: 
Oh ! a ship has been wveclced — a convict- 
ship — to-night, and all on hoartl are <lrowned 
** Then how came you to know it was a con- 
fiek>ship, if all aie drowned I ivplied, 
more than half suspectin<r they were playfully 
attempting to practise on my credulity. To 
this they could make no satis&ctory rM)ly, 
but that ** they had heaid-H ftom their maM.** 
I too soon, however, foimd it was almost lite- 
rally true. A ship of 200 tons burden, laden 
Wiu Bn|diah female convicts, bound to Aus- 
laliayhad been wrecked that night, and three 
persons only, out of one hundred and thirty, 
were saved ! And that was the ship I had 
eanght a glimpse of on Ae pvetiooe etening ! 

I was soon at the port. How has this hor- 
rible event come to pass ? how was it possible 
so near the shore f These and a hundred 



each qoBitioiii were in oieiy meufii; and 

what every one asked none could answer. A 
multitude of contradictory stories were afloat, 
none of wlddi subsequently proved trw. 
The prevailing account was, that a French 
sailor hatl gone off in a boat to the captain of 
the lost vessel on Saturday evening (Captain 
Hunter), and giered afsistance, telling him of 
his danger ; hot that the captain had refused 
sternly all help fmra shore, saying, that he 
would land the convicts in New South Wales 
•albly or nerioh. The greater part of thia ia 
totally fuse. One French hoa^ it is tniOi 
and only one, put out to sea ; and the man 
soon returned thinking he had done enough 
to gain a charaeter tat btaveiy, and he pro- 
pagated this story. The three men who were 
saved deniiid that the captain refused assist- 
ance; and said, that when the boat drew 
near, one went to the hold ibra'rop^ and on 
his return with one, the boat had turned, and 
was making again lor shore. They added, 
that the captain was not made aware of his 
danger. Another story was, that the captain 
was insensible, or stupified with his mis- 
fortune, from the moment the ship struck. 
This is aUo wholly denied by the sailors. 
These stories, however, travelled to England ; 
and another, too, which marie it out that the 
mate was saved: and information of some 
particulan was givoi on his pretended evi- 
dence^ when the poor man was drowned ! 

The scene which transpired in the suburbs, 
where the three men who swam ashore (for 
they eaved fhemadvea) were lying, in an ei^ 
hausted state, was most levoltuig. At about 
ten o'clock on Sunday morning, while the 
dead bodies, which in the night had been 
widhed np in maseei, wem bcangeoiifmdui 
carta to me hoapitd, these half-mowned three 
were beset on every hand with questioners of 
every order. 1 shall not for^^et easily the 
homd eagerness and haste of diflisrent peesoua 
to get the first information. " Tell me, sir; 
I'm the correspondent of the Standard.^* 
And me, sir ; I belong to such and such a 
newspaper ; and first inmrnation ia of sraat 
importance to our journal.** But I nave 
greater horrors to tell. I soon learned from 
different persons on the spot the chief events 
of that night of woe. In the course of one 
half hour, no fewer than thirty bodies of 
women had been washed up at the gates of 
Barry's Marine Hotel. Many of them were 
warn ; and the greatest humanity and atten- 
tion wert» displayed by the people of the hotel, 
as well as the persons residing there. But 
there was only one surgeon for fifty or mom 
drowned women ; and they had no aparatus 
for restoring circulation or communicating 
wofmth— there is no such thing, they st^, in 
Bo>alogne! Veiy xoMPf might have been 
saved by such mflwts but nothing waa m- 
sorted tu but warm dodiSi wam water^and A 
few similar things. 
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. By eleven o^doeky no ftirer Ann dxty* 

three dead women were placed in rows, in a 
long room of the Hospice de St. Louis, in the 
Rue de rHdpital. It was a scene that might 
shake the stoutest heart. Among them there 
was a younjr mother, with hvr infant clutched 
in her rigid arms. They were not sepaiated : 
floe cofiin was aUowed to icceive til on. a 
gBSst number of them wen young women, 
and some fine women, and many would soon 
have become mothers. Two or three hours 
before, aU were alive— aU — and thought not 
even (^danger ; and now the half4udwd, and 
scarcely cold bodies, were lying one inanimate 
mass— the youne with the old — the newly- 
made mother wiUi her who was about to 
bring forth — ^and oh, God of mercy ! these 
were thy creatures — my wretched countrj- 
women I There was a dreary and awful 
nlenee in fliat lon^ chamber, bndnn only by 
the mumblinj^ voices of the attendant nuns 
and their busy steps ; and many were gazing 
with eyes of heartless curiosity — and some 
witti tm» accustomed air of those to whaax it 
was a matter of businesa— and aome were 
touched with pity. 

I own I cannot repress the indignation I 
foel at the conduct of the French here during 
this dreadful event. Without dwelling on 
the cowardice and apathy of the sailors, will 
it be credited, that the prefect {the mayor of 
the town) was at the sea-side, and saw An 
distress ot the Amphitrite on Saturday even- 
ing, and coolly went home and took his 
dinner, without adopting any single measure, 
or even giving any orders, for the assistance 
of the crew ! This is the fact ; and this could 
not by any possibility be excused or palliated. 
Indeed, the circumstanoes of tfie ease speak 
for themselves. The vessel was within nail> 
ing distance, and the sailors who are saved 
a£hrm that the water she was in was not 
higher than a man's bieast And yet one 
hundred and twenty>seven souls were lost. 
Could this have occurred on an Englrsh coast 
'TIS impossible ! I do not hesitate to say, 
that if aFieneh vessel had been wieeked at 
one of our ports, and we had been at deadliest 
war with France, the crew would have been 
rescued, and eveiv Englishman within call 
would have been tliere to oflbr aid. A dosen 
Englishmen could not have stood on the 
shore two hours lookuig un ! 

The evidence of the three men who are 
saved is already before the publie. One ot 
them, Towsey, is a midshipman, who was 
working out his passage ; the other two are 
common ssalors. The midshipman is about 
nineteen years of age ; and a very good thing 
is told of him — that he fastened the hair of a 
young woman round his arm, and swam 
aahora safely with her; but she died in a 
Um minutes, fioin ediaustion. It would not 
be interesting or important to relate again all 
the evidence given by these three men ; some 



tilings only I shall notiee. ' It was no sooner 

known that this Enj^lish vessel was wrecked, 
than some malicious persons instantly seized 
hold of it ss a ground of complaint againak 
the British consul, that he did not keep a 
sharp kx>k out along the sands, on such a 
stormy night, to see if there might not be a 
Blitisli slup in distress I It was even staled 
aa a crime, that he did not station men along 
the coast with lanterns ! The absurdity of 
this accusatioa is now pretty evident; and 
every one knows how honourably for the con- 
sul the investigation has terminated which 
was set on foot by our government. But it 
was feared that some pains had been taken to 
extract from one of uie smkns something to 
falsify his deposition. The facts that rest on 
this man's deposition only I do not attach 
much credit to. The sum of the evideuce of 
the thrae men is this. That the raptain, 
finding it impossible to get into port, inten- 
tionally ran his vessel ashore, as high up as 
he could, intending to wait there tor the tide, 
whidi, on rising, he thought would cany him 
folther in. His error appears to be, that he 
did not immediately disembark his crew, as 
he had a boat. But this error proceeded 
ftom his not being aware of the danger of 
the €Oa§t» The boat was once lowered, but 
he thought it would be as well to wait on 
board till the morning. No one on boaid 
dreamt of danger ; they went down- to aup- 
per quite securely, and then the women, who 
had been dreadfully sea-sick the whole day, 
got into their berths (which circumstance 
accounts for their being found needy naked). 
I do not believe the stoiv that the sui^^n's 
(Mr. Forrester) wife had caused the boat to 
be put up again, hy proudly refusing to go 
on shore with convicts. It rests only on the 
testimony of the one sailor to whom I have 
alluded, and is much too improbable to be 
beliesed on sudk evidence. The perfect seen* 
rity felt by all on board is a sufficient espln- 
nation of the putting up of the boat; the 
lady's pride cannot be deemed so, cer- 
tainly. It waa about eight o*doek, whan 
most of the crew were below, that the vessel 
was driven over its anchor ; and, by the tre- 
mendous violence of the lashing tempest, 
the poop waa broken off,— and the womenis 
berths were beneath it, — and in a moment 
the whole crew were in tht; waves. Even 
then the sailors on shore put out uo boat. It 
waa a ready eaeose for men who only wanted 
an excuse, " Oh, the captain refuses all as- 
sistance !" Still, considering so powerful a 
wind was blowing directly on shore, it ia 
aaattsr of univecsu astontshnient that so few 
were saved. Many — perhaps most — of the 
bodies when cast up at first were warm, 
and the apparatus ol an English Humane 
Sodety might have restored them ; but they 
were cruelly neglected ; the French guard 
would allow none but the authorised perspna 
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to convey from the sands the dying women. 
A French Count affirms that he was himself 
prevented bytheofiicers from saving a woman 
friio grasped liim ! 

I was standing, or walking about at tho 
sea-side, from eleven o'clock to half-past one 
00 the Sunday of the wreck, and the scene 
Him exMbifea was levolting in the extieme. 
Tkb Immr orders of tiw French people — ^men, 
wonen, and children — with carts and horses, 
wrae ihete in droves ; many of them walked 
Uff to their middle into tiie water, to seiie, 
with a disgusting voracity, the 8i)oIlsofthe 
wreck. This had been i^oinj^ on all ni{:jht ; 
aod the warm bodies were stripped for plun- 
der before one tboogfat.wae bestowed on theit 
TMtoration. The j^under of the wreck, all 
persons in Botiloj^ne allow to have been most 
fbameless and unfeeling ; and the conduct of 
the people was more like that of folks at a 
fior or merry-makiii}^ than any thing else. 
In the afternoon it was low water, and the 
sun came out a little. All Boidonge flocked 
to the wreck. The Sunday<4iiomintr scrsmble 
for plunder had seemed a matter of earnest 
business ; the afternoon seemed like a gala- 
day. In the evening the theatre was open as 
usual ! 

If I were to give anecdotes to illustrate the 
tone of feeling, or rather want of feeling — 
apathy— nalative to the wreck, I could fill 
nsny pages. I say nut this so much to 
charj:;e cnielty (or a love of cnielty) and in- 
humanity on these people, as to eidiibit their 
imtle eoaneness of soid. Some uttered 
words of eaauniseration for the sufferers ; but 
the talk was generally ir another tone. One 
Ibiiow was boasting that the coffins would be 
nade at *'our house;* another thought the 
venel ought not to hate gone to sea, not 
being, in his opinion, " sea-worthy;" and a 
third put in his judgment, that the under- 
wiiteri were tiot, in justice, liable to be called 
on in that case. Such was the talk, mixed 
with blame of the British consul for not 
doing what they thought his duty, and hid 
ooly— to bMk after l&glish ships. But I 
proceed. 

For a long time, the bodies of none but 
women were washed up by the >»ea ; the sur- 
geon was finmd on Tuesday, and ]4iuidend, 
of course, as his wife had been. The funeral 
of sixty-three women took place on Monday, 
the da^ following the wreck. They were in- 
tmed in two trenchei, in the ProlMtant part 
of the cemetry ; but as they were generally 
Toung, and had good teeth, the nuns, who 
had dtarge of them at the hospital, I am 
told, allowed (without much scmple) the den- 
tists to draw the " heretic'' teeth, which were 
too good a prise to be lost, aud which will 
probably adorn some Cafliolic jaws, when 
ckianed and filed by the French dentists. 
Thus was phindec canied to the last eifci»> 
mity. 



At Un o^dock on Monday, the gloomy 

procession procee<led from the Rue I'Hopital 
to tlie cemetiv; the English and French 
authorities, and the elergyman, going before. 
The eagerness of the people pressing noisily 
against the cemetr}' gates before they were 
opened, was very revolting; uor did they 
p rMO wre a seiy dMont sOoDee during the tn^ 
terment The procession advanced to the 
cemetry by the lower ramparts of the town, 
the coffins (such as they were) borne on 
wretched carta. The cemetry here is nrcond 
ingly well preserved; it is surrounded witti 
iron rails, and planted with trees and flowers, 
and in the Catholic part of it thickly studded 
with crosses, whidi htm a beautafbl eflbet. 
Indeed, I see not whyPtotestants should dis- 
card the sign of the cross. There lie the 
bodies of my countrywomen, the unhappy 
eonvicts of the Amphitrite ! Let us, with 
our invaluable church (or, rather, as members 
of it), join in the charitable hope that they 
are cleansed from their earthly pollution, and 
shall arise to everlasting life. 

P S. — I ought not to forget to mention the 
great humanity and generosi^ of Lieut-Col. 
Maxwell, in paiticular, towards tiie wrecked 
men. His conduct throughout I should bo 
proud to record. The mids<hipman Towsey 
he took into his house, clothed and ted hinii 
and by hb esertions vnnstaled him in his 
foaner circumstances, or indeed better.^ 
Somewhat Abridged fnm ftam^t Mofpi* 
zim. 



Tn STOlMia AT TRX BBRISR U l a TU U 'l l lMft 

A SBLKCTION has becu made at this insti-. 
tutit>u, for the advantage of the students, 
fiom flie pnduetioDs of the thiee last pnsU 
dents of the Royal Academy ; but as they 
are all portraits aud historical subjects, many 
of the artists, whose genius leads them to the 
delineation of landscape, are unfortmiaiely 
precluded froni derivinj^ any benefit from the 
school this season. The tif^iire ])ainters, of 
course, have seized the favourable opportunity 
with avidity of improving their style from the 
masterly works of Sir Joshua, the excellent 
designs of West, and the chaste produc- 
tions of Lawrence. From the studies madei 
WO peiowve the difficulty of imitating tho 
manner of Reynolds, whose colours are so 
beautifully blended as to leave no positive 
outline to his dmwing, and the comparative 
ease of copying the pictures of the two other 
prehideiits, particularly West, the contour of 
whose figures is more apparent, and whose 
cokniring is divested of tmt aitifieial manage- 
nwBt so predominant in the style of the first 
president. From this observation it iray be 
infeied that many of the copies axe failuies ; 
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Vt must, however, confess that the performers 
merit our approbation by their intrepidity in 
attempting to tread the path of so formidable 
a maiiter as Sir Joshua RflfBoldi. W« tub- 
join a few impartial notes on what we have 
seen, and ihail commence with the first 
president. 

The Laughing Girl.* One of Sir Joshua's 
fascinating portraits. She is sitting in an 
easy position, inclining forwards, with her 
anni gnceftdly folded, agunst vrhat seems to 
be a maibk pillar. She vfidently appears to 
have been resting after some fatigue, and to 
have been disturbed by some sound, or the 
ippraMhof aome one, though her ncodoea 
aoft ioAcate the least alarm ; on the contncjr, 
a sweet smile animates her lovely countenance. 
Numerous copies have been attempted from 
tint lUchire, but wo muft piote tmn modo 
on a small seale by lb. Roehaid, oad Ham 
Lucy Adams. 

Ihe Strawberry Girl is an innocent little 
eraotme, with, however, la oich OBpiMiioa 
about the eves ; her dress is a little fintaitinil 
and a basket of strawberries hangs on one 
arm, while her hands are rather primly placed 
over her boeom. The hmdseape around her 
is rural, being a high sandy bank, with a 
few trees in the distance. The Misses So- 
laner, Corbaux, Adama, and Dutton, and 
Mesne. Delninfip, Fiek, RobiOB, Id%, ad 
Longbottom, have produced defer stlldiee 
from this interesting picture. 

The Portrait of Lord Liffbrd has employed 
the tidents of Mr. Briggs, R. A., aad etoo of 
Messrs. Opie» Beofistth, Williamay BmniMeoii, 
and Buss. 

Cymon and Iphigenia is equal to any of 
the works of Titian. Sir Joshua has here 
displayed great accuracy of drawing, and a 
thorough knowledge of the human figure ; 
and as these quaUtieB are united with his 
unel ftee manner of ^Mpag on the tints, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it his tie 
pluM ulira. The finest studies are by Messrs. 
FauUtener, MiddleloB, Novic^, and Long> 
bottom. 

Sir Joshua's own portrait has been well 
copied by Messrs. Middleton, Novic6, Boaden, 
Lilly, and Smith. 

OkniatR^cted, by West Mr. Saigeant 
has executed a beautifttl amaU cofgr fiBomttiii 
Bubiect. 

The faill.kmgth Portrait of KmAle in ik9 
eharwsUr nf Hamlet ia considered to be, bf 
many eminent connoisseurs, the finest pro- 
duction of the late president. The figure is 
eommaodnig end dignified, while <lw eonbn 
effect of night, partially illumined by flie 
moon, which appears above the turrets of 
some distant edifice, imparts a solitary inte- 
lest to the coup tTwiL The face ia highly 
ei^reastve; the eyes, darlc, and fiillof senti. 

• TIk* titlr fn this picture is not i|iiito approprhl^ 
as site is reprcseoted tmiliag, not laughimg. 



menf, are raised upwards ; flio mouth is 
closed, while the curl of the upper lip seems 
to imply a contempt of everything terrestrial. 
In one hand he holds a skull, while the other 
is hanging passively by his side. In the 
fbr«^round appears a pick-axe and another 
skuU. From the very numerous copies of 
this work we may select those of Mitis Ken- 
drick and Miss Alabaster, and of Messrs. 
Lillv, Dakeing, Robson, Seaforth, and Uurst. 

There are^ doabUess, many other eaeellent 
copies by the studente, peiticularly from the 
worksofWest G.W.N. 



WnTSRBXBUnTIOX AT THE SUFFOUC-STUKT 

OAI.I.KRY. 

This exhibition opened foe the season a few 
weeks sitaee. It is the eeeond assemblage of 

file works of Deceased and Living Artists on 
these walls; and if its attractions be not 
quite equal to those of the first season, they 
are of considerable worth. The exhibition 
displays " specimens of nearly seventy artistic 
whose talents were admitted by their con- 
temporaries, and whose reputation has been 
subeequently oonfiimed by general consent" 
Among them are the names of Reynolds, 
Fuseli, Wilson, Harlow, Lawrence, Jackson, 
Morland, Zoffani, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
Barry, Bird, De Loutherbomg, (^ie, North- 
cote, Kneller, &c. ; and among the living 
artists are Beechey, Hofland, Smirke, Ward,' 
Stothard, Carpenter (Mrs. W.), Turner, Rei^ 
nagle, Landseer, Linton, Stty, Drummond, 
Childe, Wood, &c There are 492 picttin's; 
and over and above these axe, in themselves 
"an exhibition,*' Mr. Bone's collection of 
more than eighty Portraits in enamel of 
illustrious characters in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Tliis collection would be a splen- 
did accession to the finest of our palaces, 
upon the false decoration of which raauy 
thousands have been lavished in tine worst 
taste. 



nOBNT TBaVBLS HI eOUTB AXBBIOA. 

(DVm an Unpubli$M MS.) 

6ai.loping over the arid and dusty plain of 
Guachi, we suddenly arrived at the edge of 
the almiost peqiendicular hill which overlooks 
the valley uf Hambato. The view of tiie 
valley from this elevation, (about seven hun- 
dred feet,) is extremely beautiful, and the 
eye, fatigued and half bliided by the glare 
and heat thrown Crom the parched soil, rests 
with pleasure on the fresh and luxuriant 
green of this beautifiU spot; the valley is 
nanow and shut in on ul sidee by dark, 
barren hills; it is not dependent on the 
clouds for the water that nourishes the eter- 
nal verdure in which it is doihed, for it 
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icanrilf ever rains here ; a considerable stream 
nms through it, the water of which is carried 
in numberless channels to irrigate the fields ; 
these fields aie dhrided by rows of a mty 
^ceful kind of willow, whose feathery 
branches and bght green foliage are strongly 
contrasted with the rich carpet of at^alfa^ or 
lueeni, with whieh a large portimi of the 
valley is covered. The climate of Hambato 
is said to be finer than any other in Ecuador, 
aotwithstanding the almost endless variety 
to be Ibttnd at diftfeat elevatioiis fiem tlw 
wa; it is an eternal spring, no frost nip'i, 
and in the hottest season the air is tempered 
by cool breezes from the mountains. No 
veiy severe earthquakes are reeoided to have 
happened ; the same convulsions which have 
laid in ruins the towns in the vicinity on 
every side, have been slightly felt at Uam> 
bato, and have passed without doing any 
serious injury ; possibly this may arise from 
some peculiar formation of the valley. The 
vanetyof the productions of thisextraordtnaiy 
spot 18 such as might be expected from its 
climate and situation ; elevated above six 
thousand feet above ^e level of the sea, 
enjoying ahnost ctmtinual amtshme, and 
eufpiea with abundance of water, tropical 
and temperate climes seem to have united in 

Sviog it the fruits peculiar to each ; wheat, 
iriey, peas, potatoes, maize, su^ar cane, 
and cofitee, growing side by side, while apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, cherries, grapes, fif^s, 
olives, oranges, and lemons, are produced in 
fte isme garden. The dimate is so healthy, 
that , invalids from all parts of the country 
come to profit by its salubrity. I have men- 
tioned tl^t it scarcely ever rains at Hambato; 
it Mocha, where we slept the night befine, 
about five leagues to tbe southward, it rains 
more or less almost every day in the year ; 
tnd at La Tacunga, somewhat more than 
that distance to the northvrard, there is a 
stated rjuny season, as in most parts of the 
Ecuador; such a total diversity of climate, 
is pbces 80 near each other, and not diifer- 
ing materially in elevation, is a very curious 
neteorological phenomenon ; can it have any 
connexion with the tact of the non-occurrence 
«f leveie earthquakes at Hambato ? A very 
uddtigent gentleman, a native of Guayaquil, 
mfonned me that a heavy shower, incident- 
ally occurring during the dry season, was 
iOMMt invsnably feUowed by an earthquake 
it Outplace. 

We were detained in Hambato until noon 
of the next day, Uuly 13, 1832,) bv the rise 
^ fliB river of t)iie same name iraidi had 
earned away all the bridgea ; tile river is a 
mountain torrent, subject to very rapid swell- 
ing from ihe melting of the snows of the 
CmdiUeisB; it as rapidl^r subsides when 
cold and dry weather diminishes its supplies. 
At noon we receive<l information that the 
bndges had been repaired so that we might 



cross, and we hastily mounted our horses, 
anxious to arrive at La Tacunga before night- 
fall. On arriving at the river, we iound the 
only bridge to cottdst of three or fiur tranks 
of trees not sqnand, elevated abuut forty feet 
above the river, on the abutments of the 
bridge which had been carried away ; these 
wess Udd parallel to each other, hot at aulB- 
cient distances, one from another, for a person 
easily to slip between them into the river, 
which was roaring and ibaming below. A 
number of people, widi thmr hetaes and 
mtdes, were collected on each bank, disap- 
pointe<l, as I supposed, in the expectation of 
finding a bridge. " Where is the new bridge?*' 
said I to ear nmleleev. ** There, shr,** said 
he, pointing to the precarious footinc^ afforded 
by the trunks of trees. " But how are our 
horses to cross P they cannot walk over on 
those round logs." '* No, sir, they cross by 
swimming." " Swimming !" exclaimed I, 
in astonishment, " they may swim, but it 
vrill be down the stream to be dashed to 
pieces among the rocks.'* " Vertmos^ we 
shall see," was the only reply. We now 
dismounted, and our muleteer, with the assist- 
ance of some Indians, unloaded oar beasts, 
took the saddlea and bridles from our hnses, 
and carried all across the bridge ; we next 
followed and crossed safely, notwithstanding 
Am nsnownew of the path, and the dig^ 
nervousness occasioned by seeing the deefir 
and rapid stream below. Our horses and 
mules were next to be got over, which was 
aceoHopKBhed in tiie following manner; the 
river is about twenty yards wide, very deep, 
and darts alon^^ with inconceivable rapidity; 
a long rope of twisted hide was tied round 
die ne«k of the beast to be conveyed acrom, 
and carried to the opposite side by the bridge, 
two men then pull at it, and others drive the 
animal into the water, and, by the help of 
the rope, it is enabled to stem the current and 
n*ach the other bank. A number of people 
were waiting to get across their beasts by 
this singular ferry ; the horses and mules 
generally went Doldty into the water, and 
arrived, without mxich difficulty, at the other 
side, but the poor asses made all the resist- 
ance in thftr power, holding back, lying 
down, and roaring most piteously, anl when 
at last forced info the water, they vrere seem- 
ingly inca]iacitated by fear from making any 
ejection, rolling over and over, and arrivrng at 
the hank half drowned; however, no accident 
happened, and we recommenced our journey 
through a country formed of the materials 
tiuown fton Gotopaxi, toward which itaoito-' 
tain we w«re now travelling ; the quantity of 
lava thrown from the burninj^ bosom of this 
terrific mountain is almost beyond belief; as 
fin as the eye can reach, the whole eounfay 
appears to be a mass of lava and volcanic 
sand, and although in some places there are 
patches of cultivation it has a sickly hue, au<l 
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the wlials bean tte i^peiafiee of a tpoton 
which a wifhering curae has fallen. A shoct 

time before sunset, we arriveil at LaTacuuga, 
after a fatiguinu; ride through fine sand 
wfaidi efery wind ni»ed Iq bunding eknids, 
and over bare hills of lava, heated almost to 
scorching by the rays of a nearly vertical 
sun. LaTacunga is the very picture of deso' 
lation and ruiU) being a sad monument of 
the effects occasioned by the terrible convul- 
sions of nature to which this country is sub- 
ject ; it has, perhaps, suffered mo re frequently 
man any town in South America; in the 
year 1698, it was almost totally destroyed by 
an earth<^uake ; in the years 1 743 and 1744 
K waa much injmed by eruptions of Coto* 
paxi; in 1756, another earthquake happaOed 
which destroyed the Jesuits' church, an enor- 
mous stone building, at the time, full of 
people; five tiMMtfaod-pefsona ana add to 
have perished is .it ^ naany other houaes weie 
mined and many people lost their lives, 
beside those who were in the church. The 
hot earthquake, which pauaad much injury, 
happened in 1800, and although it defttroyad 
the church of Sau Francisco and many houses, 
comparatively few ^rsous lost their lives. 
La Tacunga ta budt whoUy of the daric 
eoloured spongy lava of Cotopaxi, which' is 
easily worked and forms very handsome walls ; 
whoie streets are in ruins, but the most 
cnriottB and appalling proof of the tfamaw 
dous and irresistible force of the earth's 
throes, is presented by the ruined church of 
the Jesuits ; its arched roof of solid stone has 
fikUen in, burying thousands m its ruins ; its 
walls, six feet in thickness, are cracked in 
everv direction, and huge masses are torn off 
as if by the ai^ency of some violent explosion ; 
one mass, oi many tons weight, appears to 
have been twisted round after it was detached 
from the wall, and now rests on one comer, 
its i^per end leaning against the wall ; the 
■kmngth of ftffy meUf unaided by maehineiy, 
would not serve to move it from its present 
poaition. On parts of the walls are fra^inunts 
of fiasco paintings, the eoiouia of which ate 
■till quite fresh. We also visited the con- 
vent belonging to the same order, of which 
all except the lower stoiy is destroyed ; the 
oaiio, or courtyard, is surrounded oy a very 
nandMBoe aet of ornamented arches built of 
the same spongy lava of which the town is 
composed. The church of San Francisco, 
whidi waa partially deatniyed in 1800, has 
been rebuilt, or rather repaired; evident 
traces remain in it of the effects of the earth- 
quake. Scarcely a month passes at La 
Tacunga without the shock of an eaith- 
q n ak 9 i—8 illm a n* 9 Amenean Journal • 

• For the accuracy of thia, perhaps, exaggerated 
statement, I cannot vouch : I had it irom mfferent 
psMNiBiaLaTsca^ . . • 



Origin of the tayinff " PH go through /ire 
and water to serve you" — The Bishops of 
Rodiester possessed the manor of South- 
fleet in Kent, before the Conquest, and, as 
not unusual in ancient times, the court of 
Southfleet had a power of tr)'ing and exe- 
cuting felons. The jurisdiction extended not 
only to acts of felony done within the villaga^ 
but also over criminals apprehended in ano- 
ther county. An instance of this kind in the 
year 1900, is mentioned by T. Blount, in hia 
Ancient Tenures. It was of two women wha 
luul stolen some clothes in Croindene, (sup- 
posed to be Croydon,) and the men of that 
place having pursued them to' SoiitfiHiiiif, 
they were imprisoned and tried by the Lord 
Henry de Cobham, and other discreet men of 
the country, who adjudged them to undergo 
the fim oideal, or etfamini^ida of . the hat 
iron. By this foolish test, one of them waa 
exculpated and the other condemned. Tim 
two chief species of trial by ordeal were those 
•f file and water. 'Both these modee mi^ht 
be peHbrmed by deputy V but the principsl 
was to answer for the success of the trial, the 
deputy only venturing^ some , corpbre^ftl pfiin 
for hire, or, perhapl|, mr fiiepidabip. ' "[Tftl. 
(says Blackstone) is still expressed in that 
common fonu of speech of going through 
fire and water to serve another." Hale t^s 
ua " fat tile time of King John, the pws^tioii 
per ignem et aquam, or the trial by ovAipjlL 
continued ; but it ended with this king,** 

. P. T. W. 

An Iriah eounael being quMtkmed by fi|»a 
judge to know " for whom he was i iniif laifljf* 

replied as follows : " I am concerned, my 
loi-d, for the plaintiff; but X am employ^ Sg^ 
the defendant.*' 

H^i9 T%omghif • • V 

The hermit's aoUce ia his cell, ^ .. • 

Tile fire that waims the poet's br«ln« 

The lover's hcavi'n or his hell, ' * 

The mudmau's sport, the wise man's pain. 

In Ru7n, one of the Western Islands. j>f 
Scotland, there w lain throughout th« fair. 
This occasioned a dry fellow to observe nOsT 
excellent a place it must be to eajoy rum and 
water. 
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Is, in every respect, the most magnificent of 
all the pubUcations of ite dasa. It alike sur- 
passes them in magnifici'iice of sulfjcct and 
execution, and is, without exception, the most 
exquisite specimen of engraving yet produced 
in this country, or in Kurope. We shall say 
but a few words of the design of this unique 
volume, and then leave its merits to the 
public, ibaileat of our high opinion of iff 
modta being contioverled by impoilial judg- 
ment. 

The design of the Oriental Annual is to 
Snusliato "uat portion of the civilised world, 

which is especially rich in magnificent objects 
and even in natural and artificial wonders." 
Its execution has been confided to Mr. Daniell, 
K. A., whose lesidence of ten yean in India, 
has given him advantages over every Uving 
artist in the delineation of Eastern scenery," 
and enabled him to furnish drawings for the 
twenty-six engravings of tiiis volume, from 
scenes and subjects in Upper India. These 
illustrate the zoology and stupendous vege- 
tation of that district, its sublime mountain 
icenery, its superb religious and other stroe- 
tures, the simple beauty of the native costutne, 
and one or two of the natural phenomena of 
one of this very wonder - fraught portion of 
the globe. Aitaong the most attractive of 
these subjects are the frontispiece Hindoo* 
Female ; the vignette Cuttub Miuar, a mag- 
nificent tower, forty feet higher than the 
Londcm Monument, and of infinitely greater 
architectural beauty ; the Setting in of a 
Moosoon at Madias ; Raje Gur, an impreg- 
Mble mountain fort, and an enriched mosque 
at its foot; the Hindoo temples of Tritchen- 
core, of elaborate beauty; Ca|»e Corraorin, 
belted with clouds, though not cloud-capped, 
and appearing poised in mid-air; the Cataract 
of Puppanassum, and its sculptured rocks ; 
wild elephants, in their native forests ; the 
talip&t-tree ; a banian and its interlaced roots ; 
views in Benares ; portraits of the Queen of 
Candy, and a Mahratta chief; a ca)>arisoued 
elephant and camel ; and the alligator and 
dead elephant, which, by the comtesy of the 
publishers, we have tmnsfined to tiie annexed 
page. We have not space to particularize 
the Kngravei-s of tliese prints, but must ob- 
serve that they have executed their difficult 
tasks in the fiist s^ of theurart 

The literary accompaniment of these splen- 
did Engravings is from the pen of the Rev. 
Hobart Gaunter, b.D., who visited India as 
« soon as he became of age.^ It is chiefly 
descriptive, interspersed with narrative, and 
relates many of '* tlie habits, manners, and 
national prejudices of a remote and extra^ 
ordinary people." Every page teems with 
glowing interest, and this portion of the 
work is worthy of association with the superb 
worksof art which it accompanies. We quote 



two or three incidental passages : first, that 
which relates to the subjoined page— tiw 
AUigator and Dead Elephant : 

We had taken our gims and sauntered 
into the jungle, accompanied by several armed 
natives, in order to try if we could not furnish 
our table with some of the emdlent wild 
fowl with which the woods and marshes 
abound. We had not jiroceeded far before 
we entered a large o^n space in the forest, 
ID tiie centm of which was a sheet of «st« 
at cofwiderable extent, filled, as we cnU 
perceive, with alligators of enormous sire. 
This lake, although penetrating iiar into the 
jungle, was rather narrow, but extremely deep. 
From its banks, on either side, a great num* 
ber of large forest-trees, which were distinctly 
reflected in its dark and placid bosom, cast 
tiiMT broad shsdowa upon its waters; vtOt 
the sun, darting his vivid rays throu;:h the 
close foliage that nearly intercepted them, 
threw here and tliere small masses of goldea 
light* whkh gave a solemn but relieved in- 
terest to the natural gloom of the picture. 
Near the head of the lake was the carcasi of 
a dead elephant, upon which a large alligitor 
was making his meal, while others of k« 
magnitude were eagi-vly awaiting his depar* 
ture that they might succeed him, wbeo he 
should have received his sufficiency, aadlttfr 
wise enjoy the luxury of a feast. The aaht 
ral solitariness and asperity of a spot, the 
immobility and lurkiness of the lake, the ex- 
treme denseness of the foliage, together vift 
the almost cavernous gloom which suchacop- 
ciirrence of causes produced, were seen in 
awful contrast with the several varieties of 
living objects that met the sight upon flBie^ 
ing this sequestexd glade. There wii 
indeed a stirring activity in the very hauotof 
sohtude ; and what is strange, the feeling of 
intense solitariness was only themoiealiODgly 
awakened by the presence of this activity, as 
the mind instantly felt that it could only be 
witnessed far from the abodes of men. The 
menfad associations excited bv tin ieom 
before us were any thing but pjeaeing, ai ^ 
here read in one of nature's most roelancholy 
pages the sad lesson of animal selfishness 
and fiooeity* How does the fomier fos 
through all the coimtless gradations of humia 
feeling ! In the rational creature it i» the 
master-spring of motives, intents, and ac- 
tions, and exists as strongly as in the ina^ 
tional; in the latter, it is only the more ob- 
vious, because it is the less disguised. These 
reflections jiassed rapidly through my thoughts 
as I gazed upon the living things which 
swarmed in and about the dark lake on whose 
banks the elephant breathed his last. \ anous 
beasts and birds of prey,— jackals, adjutaaja, 
vultures, kites, and reptiles of diflerent kiuds, 
were seen collecting from all quarters, wait- 
ing their turn to share in the casualty of a full 
bau({uet. 
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During tlie time that the large alligator, 
"At once the kiug uud savage of tlu» wasto." 

was bu^ at his work of hungry devastation 
on the colossal body of the elephant, a native 
attendant was desired to advance and fire, in 
order that we mi^ht see what would be the 
ei^t of the ex]^08ion among the ravenous 
visiters to this gloomy valley. This he im- 
mt'diately did. The ball <::lanced from the 
alligator's body as if it had been cased in 
•dimant, when a scene ef conftumm ensued 
vhkh defies description. The whole valley 
seemed at once to start into life. The rush of 
the monster thus suddenly scared from its 
prey— the splaahings of those which wcfe 
floating on w suifiuo of the lake in expecta- 
tion of a speedy meal, as they plunged be- 
neath its still waters — the yelling of the 
jidals, and the seraaming; of the vultutee, 
made altogether such a din that we weie 
glad to escape from the fi iglitful uproar. We 
had the curiosity to revisit the spot after our 
ittft sport, on our nehim to oar tenhi, when 
we found the large body of the elephant en- 
tirely consumed, with nothing but the ske- 
leton remaining. The bones were picked as 
dein as if they had been under the bands of 
a most skilful surgeon, and prepared by him 
for some national museum. This operation 
was completed by the black ants, which 
■warm upon a careass after it has been relin- 
quished by the more voracious beasts of prey, 
and leave the fleshless frame as white and 
dean as if it had been polished by the efforts 
of fauman ingonnty. 

[Onr other extracts are]— > 

BUraAllTS ATTACUmi A ORANAKT. 

A SMALL body of sepoys stationed at an out- 
post to protect a granary containing a large 
quanti^ of rice, was suddenly removed, in 
wder to quiet soma unruly villagers, a few 
miles distant, who had set the authorities at 
defiance. Two of our party happened to be 
OQ the spot at the moment. No sooner had 
tte sepoys withdrawn, than a held of wild 
elephants, which had been long noticed in 
the neighbourhood, made their appearance in 
boat of the grauaiy. They had been pre- 
ceded bya ecout, wmdi returned to the herd, 
and, having no doubt lafttified them, in a 
laaguage which to them needed no interpre- 
ter, that the coast was clear, they advanced at 
a brisk pace towards the boildiit^. When 
they arrived within a few yards of it, quite iu 
martial order, they made a sudden stand, and 
b^an deliberately to reconnoitre the object of 
tlnr attack. Nothing could be more wary 
sad methodical than their proceedings. The 
walk of the j^ranar)- were of solid brickwork, 
very thick, and the only opening into the 
buUding was in the centre of the terraced 
roof, to which the ascent Avasby a ladder. On 
the approach of the elephants, tlie two asto- 
Ulhed spectators clambered up into a lofty 

Y2 



banyan tree, in onler to esrapi- mischief. 
The conduct of the luur-lootett besiegers wan 
such 08 strongly to excito th^ curiosity, and 
they, therefore, watched theurprooeedingswith 
intense anxiety. The two spectators were so 
completely screened by the fbliage of the 
tree to whidi th^ had resorted for safety, 
that they could uot be perceived bf the el^ 
phants, though tht-y could see very well, 
through the httle vistas ^formed by the sepa- 
rated brandies, what was going on bdow. 
Had there beeu a door to the granaiy, all 
difficulty of obtaining an entrance would have 
instantly vanished, but four thick brick walls, 
were obstacles which seemed at once to defy 
both the strength and sai^icitN of these 
dumb robbers. Nothing (iauiited by the 
magnitude of the difficulty, which they had 
to suraumnt, they successively began their 
operations at the angles of the building. A 
large male elephant, with tusks of immense 
proportions, laboured for some time to make 
an impression, but after awhile hisstiengtii 
was exli.'uisted, and he retired, llieuextin 
size aud strength then advanced, and ex- 
hausted his exertions with no better success. 
A third then came forward, and applying 
th ose tremendous levers with which his jaws 
were armed, and which he wieldt d m ilh such 
prodigious might, he at length succeeded la 
dislodging a brick. An opening once made, 
other elephants advanced, when an entrance 
was soon obtained sufficiently large to admit 
the detarmhied marauders. As the whole 
herd could not be accommodated at once, 
they divided into small bodies of three or 
four. One of these entered, and when they 
had tdcen thdr fill they retired, and their 
places were immediately su])plied by the next 
m waiting, until the whole herd, upwards of 
twenty iu number, had made a full meal. By 
tills tmie a shrill sound was heard from one 
of the elephants, which was readily under- 
stood, when those that were still in the 1 uild- 
ing immediatelv rushed out and joined their 
companions. One of the &st division, after 
retiring from the grauaiy, had acted as sen- 
tinel while the rest were enjoying the fruits 
of their sagacity aud perseverance. He had 
SO stationed himself as to be enabled to ob- 
serve the advance of an enemy from any 
(}uarter, and, upon perceiving the troops as 
they returned from the village, he sounded 
the signal of retieati when the whole herd, 
flourishing their tnmks, moved rapidly into 
the jungle. 

BOO UANCB. 

After they had exhibited a number of 

their ordinary tricks, such as swallowing a 
sword, blowing fire from the moutli, throw- 
ing the balls, &c. which are commou to the 
most unskilfid among them, one of (he party 

a woman, young and beautifully formed, fixed 
on her head a fillet of a stiff, strong texture, 
to whidi were fastened, at eijual distances, 
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twenty pieces of string of equal lengths, with 
a common noose at the end of each. Under 
«rai she eanied a banket, in which twenty 
tovVs egg^i were carefully deposited. Her 
basket, the fillet, and the nooses, were seve- 
rally examined by my companions and my- 
self— ttieie was evidenfly no deception. It 
was broad daylight, the basket was of the 
simplest construction, the eggs and strings 
were all manifestly what they were represented 
to be ; nor, in fiict, had the woman any thing 
about her to aid deception, had she been 
disposed to practise it. She advanced alone 
and stood before us, within a few feet of 
wheie we were seated. She then began to 
move rapidly round ujwn a spot not more 
than eighteen inches in diameter, from which 
ahe never for an instant deviated, though, 
after a few moments, her rotation had become 
so t'xppi-dinf^ly rapid as to render it all but 
painful to look at her. She absolutely spun 
round like atop. When her body had reached 
Ita extreme point of acceleration, she quietly 
drew down one of the strings which had 
formed a horizontal circle round her, and put 
an egg into the noose ; when this was secured, 
she jerked it back to its original posttioa, 
still continuing her gjTations with undi- 
minished velocity, and repeating the process 
until she hsd secured the whole twenty eggs 
in the nooses previously ptcqpared to receive 
them. She projected tnem rapidly from her 
hand the moment she had secured them, until 
at length the whole were flying round her in 
one unbroken circular line. After the egsrs 
had been thus strung, she continued her mo- 
tion for full five minutes, without the least 
diminution of her velocity, to our imdiasemp 
hled astonishment ; when, taking the strinj^ 
one by one, she displaced the eggs from their 
respective nooses, laid them in her basket, 
aoa flien in one instant stopped, wittiout ttie 
movement of a limb, or even the vibration of 
a muscle, as if ahe had been suddenly fixed 
into marble. 

[In reluctantly closing this volume, we 
should observe that its elegant exterior cor- 
responds with ita internal beauty; the binding 
is olive morocco: the gilt ornaments of the 
back are a stately palmi with a lettered piece 
midway, and a camel at its base; on each 
aide is a caparisoned elephant in gold, with a 
freighted houdah ; and at each angle are 
intertwined ser|>ents (cobras). 

ManrrAnia its litoaiy character, as wett as 
its pictorial meri^ and, in every wqiect, 
appeals, 

hy the mnf^ uf its muae, 

To pentlf h-i lini,'s and afTi-rtioaSfhqit 
\Vitliiii tlif heait, like j,'i)l<l. 

Among the most striking of the prose pieces 
The Gnait Balaa Rubyi a tale of ro- 



mance and chivalry; the Great Bolt, hy 
old Sailor ; the Skeleton Hand, a tale ohe 
HigManda of the Hudson River; Hajvftii*k 
Revenge, by Allan Cunninghanif and the 

Waltz, a well-wrought tale, by our ingenious 
correspondent M. L. B. Neither of these 
papeis are, however, adapted to ear limits; 

and their interest consists rather in the man- 
ner of telling than iu the incidents, so that 
abridgment would be disadvantageous. We 
thenm quote an entire comnwinifalion 

SCOTTISH UAY MAKES S. 

BythtSUridtSkepktrd. 

Thbbb is no employment in SeoOand so 

sweet as working iu a hay-field on a fine 
summer day. Indeed it is only on a fine 
summer day that the youths and maidens of 
this northern clime can work at the hay ; but 
then the scent of the new hay, which of all 
others in the world is the most delicious and 
healthful, the handsome dress of the girls, 
which is uniformly the same, consisting of a 
snow-white bedgown, and white or red striped 
petticoat, the dress that Wilkie is so fond of, 
and certainly the eoost lovely and becoming 
dreaa that ever was or ever will be worn by 
woman ; and then the rosy flush of healthfid 
exercise on the cheeks of the maidens, with 
their meriy jibes snd smiles of innoeent de- 
light ! WeU do I know, fiom long and wdW 
tried experience, that it is impossible for any 
man, with the true feelings of a man, to 
work with than, or even to stand and look 
on — both of whidi I have done a thousand 
times, first as a servant, and afterwards as a 
master — I say it is impossible to be among 
tiiem, and not to be in love wifli some one or 
other of them. 

But this simple prologue was merely me^t 
to introduce a singidar adventure I met with 
a good many years agOb Mr. Terry, the 
player, his father and brother-in-law, the two 
celebrated Naesmiths, and some others, 
among whom was Monsieur Alexandre, the 
most wooderfiil ventriloquist that I bdieve 
ever was born, and I think Grieve and Scott, 
but at this distance of time I am uncertain, 
were of the party. However, we met by ap- 
pointment ; and, as the weather was rteiarlw. 
bly fine, agreed to take a walk into the country, 
and dine at « The Hunter's Tryste"— a httle, 
neat, cleanly, well-kept inn, about two miles 
to the southward of Edinburgh. We left 
the city by the hills of Braid, and there went 
into a hay-field. The scene certainly was 
quite delightful— what with the acent of flm 
bay, the beauty of the day, and the rural 
group of haymakers. Some were working 
hard, some wooing, and some towzUng as we 
call it, when Alexander Naesmith, imo was 
always ou the look-out for any striking scene 
of nature, called to his sou — " Come here, 
Peter, and look at this scene. Did you ever 
see aught equd to tiiig? Look at those 
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yiuippy haymalten on tiie feregrauBd-^hat up in aifoniBhment, when the driter of flie 

jfine old ash tree and the castle between us cart b^|^ to stare aroimd hun liko a man 

and the clear blue sky. I declare I have bereaved of his senses, 

hardly ever seen such a landscape 1 And if ''What is the meaning of thisi" said 

yon had not been a peifisct stump aa you aie, Torry. ** You aie amolhenng a child among 

you would have noticed it before me. If you your hay." 

had, I would have set ten times more value The poor fellow, rough and burly as was 

on it." his outer man, was so much appalled at the 

''Oh ! I MW it well enough," eaid Peter, idea of takin{^ infant life, that he exclaimed, 

''and have been taking a peep at it this in a half-articulate voice — *' I wonder how 

while psist ; but I hae some other thing to they could fork a bairn up to me frae the 

think of and look at just now. Do you see meadow, an' me never ken V And without 

that girl standing theie witii the hay4alBe in taking time to descend to loose his cait- 

her hand ?" ropes, he cut them through the middle, and 

*' Ay, now, Peter, that's some sense," said turned ofi' his hay, roll after roll, with the 

the veteran artist " I excuse you for not ulaioit o^iedition ; and still the child kept 

loijInTig at tibe scene I was sketching. Do ciying afauost under his hands and fiset ; he 

you know, man, that is the only sensible was even obliged to set his feet on each side 

speech I ever heard you make in my life." of the cart, for fear of trampling the poor 

Then were Ifatee men and a veiy hand* in&nt to dMh. At length, wlwn he nad 
some girl loading an immense cait of hay. turned the greater part of Um hay off upon 
We walked on, and at length this moving hay- the road, the child fell a-crying most bitterly 
stack overtook us. I remember it well, with amongst the hay ; on which the poor fellow, 
a Uadc horse in the shafts, and a fine light (his name was Saudy Burnet), jumped off 
gray one in the traces. We made vety sknr the cart in the greatest trepidation. " Od! 
progress ; for Naesmith would never cease I hae thrawn the poor thing ower !" exclaim- 
either sketching or stopping us to admire tiie ed he. " I's warrant it's killed I" — and he 
scenery of nature; and 1 remember he made bqpm to shake out the hay with the greatest 
a remark to me that day, which I think caution. I and one of my companions went 
neither he nor his most ingenious son, now forward to assist him. *' Stand back ! stand 
no more, ever attended much to j for tliey back I " cried he, — " ye 'H maybe tramp its 
have often drawn moat OKtensbe vistas the life out; IH look fort my sel'." But, after 
truest to nature of any thing I ever saw in he had shaken out the whole of the hay, no 
my uncultivated judgment, which can only child was to be found. I never saw looks of 
discern what is accordant with nature by such amazement as Sandy Burnet's then 
looktnff on nature itself ; but, if a hundred were ; he seemed to have lost all comprehm- 
yeais nenoe the pictures of the Naesmiths sion of everj- thing in this world. I was 
are not held invaluable, I am no judge of obliged myself to go on to the brow of the 
true natural scenery. But I have forgotten hill, and call on some of the haymakers to 
myself. The remark that he made to me come and load the cart again, 
was this : " It is amazing how little makes a Mr. Scott and I stripind off our coats, and 
good picture ; and frequently the less that is assisted } and, as we were busy loading the 
taken in the h^ter." Some of the ladies of cart, I said to Sandy, seeing him mnys 
the family seem to have improved greatly on turning the hay over and over, for fear of 
this hint. nmning the fork through a child, ** What 

But to return to my stcHty. We made such can hae become o' the creature, Sandy ? — for 

dow progress, on account of Naesmith, that you must be sensible that there was a bahn 

up came the great cart-load of hay on one among this hay." 

side of us, with a great, burly, Lothian pea- ** The Lord kens, sir," said Sandy, 

sant sitting u^on the hay, lashii^ on his " Think ye the lasses are a' safe enough 

team, and whistling his tune. We walked an' to be trusted ?** said I, 

on, side by side, for awhile, I think about " For ony thing that I ken, sic" 

half a mile, when, all at once, a child began "Then where could the bairn come frae 

to ciy in the middle of the cart-load of hay. *' The Lord kens, sir. That there was a 

I declare I was cheated myself ; for, though bairn, or the senblance o* ane, naebody can 

■\ I was walking abngside of Alexandre, I doubt ; but I'm thinking it was a finiy, an* 

, thought there was a child among the hay ; that I'm hauntit." 

for it cried with a kind of hali-smothered " Did you ever murder any bains, Sandy .?" 

bieadi, that I am sure there never was such " Oh, no! I wadna murder a bairn for the 

i a deception practised in this world. Peter hale world." 

1 Naesmith was leaning on the cart-shaft at " But were ye ever the cause o' any lasses 

f the time, and conversing with the driver murdering their bairns 

[ about the beautiful girl he had seen in the " Not flut I ken o*.** 

h^field. But Peter was rather deaf, and, " Then where could the bairn come frae ? for 

acreamiogof the child, looked you are sensible that there is or was a bairn 
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amang your hay. It m rather a bad-looking 
job, ftSindy. and I wish yon were quit of it." 

I wish the same, sir; but there can be 
nae doubt that the creature amang the hay 
was either a fiury or the ghaist of a bairn, 
for the liay was a' lorkit oli' the swathe on 
the meadow. An' how could ony bodj fork 
up a bairn, an' nnther hhn nor me ken ?** 

Wo got the cart loaded once moiv, knitted 
the ropes tirmly, and set out ; but we had 
nut prucee<led a hundred yards before the 
child I^U a-cr}'ing again among the hay with 
moie vehemenoe and vrith more choakiiig 
screams than ever. '* Gudeness have a care 
o* us! Heard ever ony leeviu the like o* 
ttat ! I deelaie the ereatura's there again !** 
cried Sandy; and, flinging himself from the 
cart with a summerset, he ran otf, and never 
once looked over his shoulder as long as he 
was in our sight We were very suny to 
liear afterwards that he fled all the way to 
the highlands of Perthshire, where he still 
lives in a deranged state of mind. 

We dined at "The Hnnfei's TtTste," and 
spent the afternoon in hilarity ; but such a 
night of iiui as Monsieur Alexandre made us 
1 uever witnessed, and never shall again. On 
flie stage, where I had ollm seen him, his 
powers were extraordinary, and altogether 
unequalled : that was allowed by every one ; 
but the ettect there was not to be compared 
witfi that whidi he produced in a private 
party. The family at t!u' inn consisted of 
the landlord, his wife, and her daughter, who 
WHS the landlord's step -daughter — a very 
pretty girl, and dressed like a lady; Imt I 
am sure th:it family never spent an afternoon 
of such astonishment and terror from the day 
they were united until death parted themj — 
though they may be all living yet, for any 
thing that I know, for 1 have never been 
there since. But Alexandre made people of 
all ages smd sexes speak ftom cteiy part of 
the house — from under the hefls, uom the 
basin-stands, and from the garret, where a 
dreadful quarrel took place; and then he 
placed a bottle on the top of the dock, and 
made a child scream out of it, and declare 
that the mistress had corke<l it in there to 
murder it. The young lady ran, opened the 
bottle, and looked into it, and then, losing 
aU power with amazement, she let it fall 
from her hand and smashed it to pieces. He 
made a bee buz wund my head and face 
until I stmdi at it sevetal times, and had 
nearlv filled myself. Then there was a 
dnmken man came to the door, and insisted, 
in a rough, obstreperous manner, on being 
let in to shoot Mr. Hogg ; on which the 
landlord ran to the door and bolted it, and 
ordered the man to go about his business, for 
there was no room iu the house, and there he 
should not enter on any account. We all 
heard tlie voice of the man going roinid and 
round the house, grumbUag; swearing, and 



fhieetening ; and all the while Alexandre 
was just standing with his back to us at tha 
room-door, always holdiug his haud to hi* 
mouth, but nothing else. The people ran to 
the windows to seethe dmnken man going 
by, and Miss Jane even ventured to the 
corner of the house to look after him ; but 
neither drunken man n<nr any other man was 
to be seen. At length, on calling her in to 
serve us with some wine and to<l(ly, we heard 
the drunken roan's voice coming in at the 
top of the chimney. Sudi a steto of ani«i»* 
meat as Jane was in I never beheld. But 
ye need nae be feared, gentlemen," said she, 
for 111 defy him to win down. The door 's 
boltif an* hickit, an* the rant if the lumb is 
na sae wide as that jug.** 

However, down he came, and down he 
came, until his voice actually seemed to be 
coming out of the grate. Jane ran inr it, 
saying, •* He is winning down, I h^efOi 
after a'. He is surely the deil !" 

Alexandre went tu the chimney, and, in 
his own mUmnd voice, ordered the foBow to 
go about his business, for into our party he 
should not be admitted, and if he forced 
himself in he wovUd shoot him through the 
heart. The voice then went again gram, 
bling and swearing up the chimney. We 
actually heard him hurling down over the 
slates, and afterwards his voice dying awa)- iu 
the distance as he vanndied into Bfr.Thitter's 
plantations. We drank freely, and paid libe- 
rally, that afternoon ; but I am sure the 
family never were so glad to get quit of a 
party in all flieir lives. 

To prove the authenticity of this story, I 
may just mention that Peter Naesmith and 
Alexander' ran a race in ^oing^ home for half 
a doaen of wine, and, it being down hill, 
Peter fell and hurt his breast very badly. I 
have been told that that fall liltimately occa* 
sioned his death. I hope it was not to ; for, 
though a peiftet simpleton, he wai a great 
man in his azl 

[One of the bestof tittpoetiaiailidaiit 
thefoUowtng:]— 

TIBBIE INOLIS, 

Or the Scholar's fFooiag, 

By Mary HowitU 

Bonnie Tibliie Inglis ! 

Tlirouifh sun stormy weather* 
Slie kept upon ttio bruumy hills 
Her fttiMr** flook togeUier. 

Sbltcon sninmi-rs h:iil she seen—* 

A royt'lnul just utiso.Tlini{ — 
Without 8iorr<)w, without fi'ur. 
In her mountuin sheiling. 

She was made for h.ippy thouglits. 

For i>l.i-sfiil uit nud lau^htera 
Suicing oa tlie hills alone, 
WUh Bdw ifaicinf aflBr. 

.She hnd hair as derply lilack 

.'\s the cloud of Ihun'ier ; 
Slic hiicl brows ,m> biMutil'ul, 
And dark «y«s sparkling nudec. . 
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Blight and witty shephciA-i^l ! 

Beiide a mouiitnin-water 

I fouiiil li -1, whom the khif; liimself 
Would prou<liy call his daughter. 

{Btt WM dttiug 'morig the cnigs, 
WfldL and tnossed, and hu:iry» 
' \KU ancient book 
Told martyr-story. 

Tbms mm starting to her vmm, 
Solenn thought was o*«r ner ; 

Wlii'ii she saw in th:\t lone plaev 
A stranger stand liefore her. 

CrisMoawM her eamiy elieek. 

And her lips seemed nwvlng 
With the beatings of her heart — 
Bern eoiUd I help loving ! 

Amon^ the crags I sat me down* 

Upon the monntain hoary. 
And raiidc her read a^.iia to ne 
Tliat old, pathetic story. 

And then she saDg ne mountahi songs. 

Till ;ill the air was rin^'in^^ i 
With her clear and warbliui; voice. 
As when the lark is siming. 

And when the ever came on at leogth* 

Among the blooming heather. 
Wo henlfd on thr monntain'S rido 
Her lather s flock together. 

And neer nnto her Hither** house 

I sai'l " Good night '* with sorrow. 
And onlv wished that 1 might say 
" We'D meet again to-morrow.** 

I watched her tripping to her hmiM J 

I law her meet her mother : 
* Among H thousand maids," I erled» 

" There is not such another!" 

I wandered to my schohu's h o me -' 

Silent it looked and dreary ; 
I took my books, but could not read— 
Methouglit «lMt I was weary. 

I hid me down upon my bed. 
My heart with sadness laden ; ^ 

I dreamt but of thi> mountains wSUk 
And of the mountain maiden. 

1 saw her fai her ancient hook 

The pages turning slowly ; 
I saw her lovely ci imson cheek. 
And dark eye droo|iiug lowly. 

The dream was like the day's delight. 
A life of pain's o*eT]Niyment : 

I rose, and with uinvonted care 
Put on my sabbalh-raiment. 

To none I lold my secret thought* 

Not even to my mother. 
Nor to the friend who ft om my youth 

Wu dear as is a brother. 

I ntme to the hiUa again. 

where the lltfle floek was ftseffing. 

And there yuug Tibbie Inglis sat; 
But not the old book reading. 

, She sat 3^9 if al>8orbing thought 
With a hea\-y spell had bound her. 
As silent as the mossy crags 
Upon the mountains romid her. 

I thought not of my sabbath dress. . 

I thwight not of my learning ; 
I tlMOgm but of that gentle maid. 

Whob 1 believed, waanoaming. 

Bonny Tibbie Inglis ! 

How her beatUy brightened, 
L<Miking at me half aba-slied 

With eyes that (lashed and lightened I 

There was no sorrow then I saw. 
There was no thought of sadnesl. 

Oh. Ufe 1 what after-joy bast thou 
lAa Lova^s fbstcwtain gladiiflM I 



I sat me down among the cragii. 
Upon the mountain hoary : 

But read not then the ancient book- 
Love was our pleasant story. 

But then aha sang mo songs again. 

Old songa af luve and sorrow, 
For onr suflleleBt happinees 

Great charm from woe could borrow. 

And many hours we talked in Jov. 
Tet too moeh Ueasad (br laughtar}— 

I was a happy man that day— 

And happy ever after! 

[The embellishments of the Forgei>f 
not inchide a few psodoctions which it would 
be cobble to pass unnoticed*: as the Chains 
of the Heart, a picturesque scene of an old 
husband asleep m a garden, " tacked" by a 
libbon to a yoviiig wife, who is about re- 
moving the silken tie to fly to a young lover; 
a very pretty piece of intrigue, after Cawse. 
Next is the Murder of the Regent Mtma7,at 
Linlithgow, to ilUistrateH«milton*s Revenge; 
by Franklin. We have one of Prout's beau- 
tiful interiors — the Church of St. Pierre, at 
Caen ; and the illnatration of our quoted 
story, Scottish Haymakers, is poetically pas- 
toral. But tile rarity of the set is Westall's 
view of a veritable Clxinese Garden, which is 
mora delightiul than a whole service of por- 
eelaia would lead us to imagine.] 

In its fourth year, is an acceptable relief to 
the sombre cast of the Annual shoal. It is 
as well spiced as a Christmas pudding, with 
lively puns: its cuts also are puns, but of 
quality antipodal to the material on which 
they are engraved : they are light and laugh- 
able, and therefore excellent ^bulum for 
mirth-loving mortals. TTie pomts aie not 
always sharply struck off: they do not always 
tell; indeed it would be unprecedented merit 
were they to do so. The literaiy contents 
extend to sixty sketches, illustrated by as 
many Engravings : our quotations, (by per- 
mission of the publishers,) are from both por- 
tions of the volume; and, like good other 
lively sallies, need neither note nor comment 

CONVBBSATION BBTWaBN A WBATHBIWILASS 
AND A WaATHBBrCOCK. 
Va wOl speak, wbathor ar uo^—OMPAv. 
<*Gooi» morning (said the Weather-glass 
to the Weather.cock)5 you don»t look weU 
this morning." 

« No wonder (said the Weathercock), fot 
I've had nothing but wind in my teeth all 
night ; and I dun't see Mr. Weather-glass, 
that you have much reason to boast, for you 
look rather down this moming.** 

« Do I ? {md the Weather-glass). At aU 
events, I'm vp to you — w;> to i/oi/, in- 
deed, now I look at myself, I'm up to sixti/. 
You give yourself too many airs, tfr. Wea- 
ther-cock, ms tnie you am at fhe teptA 
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this establiahmeD^ ef which you aie not a 

little vatH,** 

«Iitlie tmntt (nud the WwOwi^k); 
JXOf indeed, I don*t see a larger or handsoravr 
one than royst'lf for miles round, except the 
dnnchi and there we generally find more 
MM than useful : and at to my being the 
top of tills establishment, you've always had 
flie raint of the family in ^our own hands, 
and I ihoidd have very bttle objection to 
chan|[;e places with you.*' 

" Change places ! (said the Weather-glass), 
I never knew jfou keep one a minute together i* 

** That's my misfortune (says the Weather- 
coek); but y^terday evening I engaged my- 
self to sweet Miss Zephyr, and went south 
about to meet her. I had not been with her 
Ibr man Hun five minutes, when old Boieas 
made me rudely turn my back tuwaida her, 
and look at him all night, while he amused 
himself with spitting hail and sleet in my 
Cue. If I am to be thus disturbed in my 
pleasure, 1*11 turn rusfi/ about it, and Hhuk 
1*11 stick where I please." 

" Ah (said the Weather-glass), we all have 
our complaints — you know my esstence 
depends on my telling the truth; now I 
marked much rain yesterday as plain as 
could be, but my young mistress being pro- 
miflBd a holiday if it were fine, senwed me 
up to set fair, so they set o»/, and the wet 
set in, and I had nearly been discharged for 
this; but on my master carefully ej^amining 



me, he found out the trick, which put him is 
a thundering passion, and I fell down Is 
slormy." 

" Ah, well (said the Weather-cock), I wu 
a little alarmed when I was first put up here 
— for when I was fixed and duly rq^uUted 
1^ the compass (which, by the Vj^ I coo> 
sider must be rather a sluirp instrument, ibr 
I heard it had a needle and thirty-two pointi), 
1 was declared by all present to stand coo^ 
pletely square, when, to my dismigr, in tso 
minutes afterwards the wind blew me com- 

Sletely rouiu/; but since we've been talkingp 
Ir. Weather-glass, I perceive by your ftcs 
you're not many degrees from being very dry; 
what say you to a glass of something ?" 

" With all my heart (said the Weatho* 
glass), if yoaH stand tV* 

** I slandH(said the Weather<ock)-did 
you ever know me to sfnnd to any-thing'" 
Here he turned half round and looked the 
othsf way* 

** Just Uhe you, you shabby rascal (nyi 
the Weather-glass) ; there's no trusting you." 

" Save your abuse, save your abuse (said 
the Weathercock, speaking with hu heal 
tuned away) ; though I am used to bbwt, 
they must be given in a round-about manner; 
and, of all b^Sf the least I care about is a 

[By way of illustration to this] piquant 
dialogue, is the subjoined Cut— of gmvs 
humour, to be sure.] 




01ais>Wtoi-^ very iforsyf" 

[In the next page are subjects of lively powder; the second is a contemplative head 
and deadly -livL'ly interest: the foremost and tail piece, whose lotundity amounto *• • 
figure is u very Uieu de dame — u Vestris in dead weight.] 
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[Then a pleasant string of patter, some* 
what leaaoiMid with icandal, but not a whit 
ten lively on that account : J 

THK MISS-NOHBRt. 

Bji Mrs. Huron Jf'ilsM, 

Miss Brown is exei-fdingly fair. 

Miss White is as brown iU a berry» 
MiM Block hM a gwy bead of hair, 

MiM Oravet it a flirt, ewr merry j 

Miss Lis;hth(>dy wci^'hs six'cen stone, 
Miss Uit li Kcarce ran inub-tiT a guiuea. 

Miss H;iit' woars a wij;, and lius none. 
And Miss yoloniDU is a sad niouy 1 

Mi-^s Mildmay 's a terrible scold, 

Miss Dtivf 's t'viT cross and contrair; 
Miss YouD){ is now crown very old. 

And Milt Heaviiid« \\g\A ns a fUry I 
Miss Short is at least five fef t ten, 

Miss Noble 's of humble extr u tion; 
Miss Love has a hatred towards nu-n. 

While Miss Still is Tor ever in ucliou. 
MiM Oreen Is a regular blue. 

IflM Scarlet looks pale as a lilv ; 
Miss Violet ni''er shrinks from our view, 

Ao<i Mi<-s Wiseman thinks all ttemeiidlly ! 



Miss Goodcliild '■ a naughty yooiigelt 
M Lss Lyon *> from terror a ibol. 

Miss Mee 's not at all like myself. 

Miss Carpenter no one can rule ! 
Miss Sadler ne'er mounted a hoCM, 

While Misa Groom from the stable will nm ; 
Miss KHmore c«n*t look on a corse. 

And Miss Aitinvcll lu-'cr Irwird agnaj 
Miss (ireathead has no brains at all. 

Miss H«'artwell is ever complniniug. 
Miss Dance oeVr has been at a ball. 

Over hearts MIm Fairweather likes reigning I 
Miss Wright, she is conslantlv urong. 

Miss Tickell, alas ! is not funny ; 
Miss Sineer ne'er warbled a song, 

And,au»] poor Miss Cash has no money ; 
MiM Bafemon would give all she's worth 

To purchase a man to her liking, 
MlsB Merry is shock'd at all mirtb. 

Miss Buser the men don't fladjfrftiNy/ 
Miss BUss, does with sorrow o'erflow. 

Miss Hope, in despair seeks tlie tomb ; 
Miss Joy, still anticiiiates w(k'. 

And Miss Charity "s never " at home V* 
Miss Hamlet resides in a citv. 

The nerves of Miss Stand&st are shaken; 
Miss Prettiman's bean It not pretty. 

Miss Faithful her love has forsaken I 
Miss Porter despises all froth. 

Miss Scales tliey'U make wait I am tiUnidag; 
Mist Meekly it apt to be wroth, 

Mlts Lofty to meanness is ninking ; 
Miss Seymore 's as blind ns a ba^ 

Miss Last, at a party is first ; 
Miss lliiiidle disliki-s a strip'dcat. 

And Miss Waters has always a thirst ! ' 
Miss Knight is now changed into Day, 

Miss Day wauls to marry a Knight, 
Miss Prudence has just run away. 

And Miss Steady assisted her fli);ht : 
But tnccess to the fail.— one and all I 

No mis-apprehensions be making; ; — 
Tlloujfli wronj,' the dear sex to viis-cnll. 

There's no harm, I should hope, in mis-takino! 

[Noct a piquant traatiae on tongues :] 

TONOtlXS SWOKBD. 

Ok all my female acqiiaintanea* Miss Teresa 
Trundle is the most lo(niacious.— Not that 
ladies are generally given to talking,— but 
talldog ia certainly given to them ! 
For aome yem I have known her,~and I 



verily believe that her ruUle (like the $nak»*i) 
increases every year. 

To my surprise she infoimed me she 
had lately paid a visit to the Dumb Asylum. 
I sincerely hoped she had takea a lesson in 
" expressive silence," — what was my amaze- 
ment when she infonned me that she bad 
learned to talk with /nn- Jinf^rrs ! Gm\ 
Heavens! As if she had found oneo^sn 
of communication insufficient. 

She had a predilection for laoed boob, 
hrooches, and buckles, for no other reason, I 
believe, than because thejf had tung^ues. She 
was likewiae making herself rapidly aci^uaint- 
ed with the Gennan, IVench, and Itaiiia 
iofif^ues. 

She never lacks a subject for conversation, 
«he i> one of those who can find-> 

" — ttni/jui's in the running bffooiks^ 

.Sermons in stones, — '* 

and is very anxious to discover the Unknown 
Tongiiea. 

'* Bid me discourse ia her favourite 
song, and proud of her elorjuence, she boldly 
declares that nothing takes with the world 
ao well a8« talk,**— and tha* do teiSfe, mill- 
out a dapper, (except a dMi^'hett) em 
went down ! 

Even the most delicate pullet, she votes 
insipid without the accompaniment of 
tongue. — 

And I verily believe she would take a trip 
to the Mouth of the Nile, if she thought she 
should find a tongue in it 1 

[Then a harmless piece of qmadag:] 

« 18 THAT VAITH?" VASOL MXa S 11!" 

Far be it from any lover of true fun to deride 
even mistaken — Bah ! all erroneous systems 
of education are fair ^ame ; and ridicule is 
sometimes more effective than mason. 
A wealthy, well meanint;, but ill informed 

f apist spinster, established a scbool on her 
^ riah eatete ; and, every Saturday, examined 
its humUe pupils herself; distributing SflMOg 
them rewards of merit, such as loaves, meat, 
and articles of apparel. It was her custom 
to give the scholan certain queationt, fiir a 
week's oonsidemtion, ofiRning them, at the 
same time, some clue to an answer, thotigh 
nene to the ineamug of her queries, ^^ow 
as these chiefly concerned tihe Stemts, I wiD 
venture to instance the suoiess of one. 

Imaf^ine the patroness, followefl by her 
laden foot boy, entering this crowded school- 
house. 

The mistress rises and curtseys. 

" Save all here !" says the lady. 

" And welcome, ma'am !" claiuuur a 
double doien of voices*. 

" How are you Biddy ?" resumes the lady, 
with a gracious no<l. " I hope ye're all obe- 
dient to Mistress Biddy, children dear !" 

« Troth then, ma'un,** says the goreneMf 
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" they are that, if it wam't for Aileen Massy, 
who'd not be Uiute, «ven if Jude Finnucaue 
vd kt Iwr. Than an* Peg Fitniminont, 
«» ^ 

Here follows a \or\^ string of " exceptions 
— that prove the rule " Mrs. Biddy exerts in 
|viwm/ over her eii^Mff. Aleehiie&Mi^ 
Superior, teaii, promiset, and then fhe exa- 
nination. 

" Well, Darky, darlint ! what did I put to 
you this day week ? take tine fiNryour aaairar, 

and finders from your mouth." 

Little Darky bows, scratches her head, and 
whispers, in a whining drawl, The difference 
betwex a Sinner and a Saint" 

Mighty well, good gid you an 1 Whai 
18 it then?** 

" Hie Sinner, if you plase, my lady mam 
^8 won as lives in — in — " 

« Out of the hair, Darky !" 

" As Uvefc out of the air '* — gays the child. 

"Poo! your hand out of your hair, I 
mane ; be mannerly, eant you { Whatfa the 
Saint live tier — shame !'* 

The Saiut lives for shame — no, I ax 
pardon, mam, hedont; 'tini*t thai^ to 
hve for anything at all ; but ther Sinner — 

" Ah then, have I put ye out ? Never 
hevd it — ray bird! begin over again. The 
diflerenee in— ** 

Yes, mam, now I have it The Sinner 
lives upon tlesh — " 

** Fwr the tlesh it is, Darky ; and the 
Saint?" 

Sure heM die for the fittth. mam." 
That's it, duck o* dimonds > MistceM 
Biddy, don't she desarve a prize 
She doea, if you plaae, my lady.** 
" Here then's a mutton pie, good dinner 
for you, to save your money ; don't ate it till 
I've given you another question. What is 
the Faith, my lamb ?^ 
" The Roman Cath'lic crade, mam.** 
" 'Fun my conscience, you're a clever young 
erature ; but how's faith proved j d'ye know 
that, honey bud?** 
" I do not. mam." 
" Who's yer ])attem, Darky, dear ?'* 
** She as name's ufxin me, mam.** 
" Mighty well then ; snpjwse when you 
get home, find in the mother of yiz a washin, 
you let fall your pie into her tub, my heart; 
and if you h'hived that Si Dorcas eould 
bring it up again for yuu, soituw worse for 
the stids — eh ? child of mine ! there's a hint 
for a week's consideration— vuir 11 remember?" 

I will, mam.'* Darky departa fuU of 
pie — ty. 

Next Saturday comes, a similar scene is 
enacted, and the lady asks her favourite, 
Will a pair pf wool aodrs help your recol- 
lecting last week's jwsition. Darky ?" 

" Was it what's f^iith, mam ? MUe I know 
that right well then, indeed.'' 

** Yoa do^ Mies! bri^^ht girl yottllbe! And 



what is it tlien P — give me an instance--^ 
proof or two. — What's faith ?" 

A mutton pie in a washing tub, my 
Udy." ^ i5 ' / 

[And a page Of two, smoking witti pan :] 

A POKTRAIT. 

Bjf the AObor tifUm JfoeMtrte Talct. 
** Etbry man has his hobby," — and my 
worthy friend Humphrey Havannali h.vs his. 
A better hearted soid or more {^iMiable com- 
panion never existed ; but he is one of the 
moot inveterate Smokers I ev«r knew. Sum-' 
mer and Winter, morninij^, noon, and ni^t, 
his pipe is eternally in his mouth. 

There he sits lim a Sun of BfiTtli, evacki ng 
his jokes, and now and then appearing through 
the clouds of smoke that roll about biin. 

At fourteen he was shipped otf for the 
West Indies, wheie after roasHng under a 
burning sun for forty years, he came home — 
smoking, and has smoked ever since without 
ceasing : — But lest it should be considered 
i am tmoA ifig an oM fitiend, he shall speak 
for himself. 

" Ah ! how do ? — amokinf^ hot weather 
this i'— puts me in mind oi the W est Indies, 
— sangaiee and etgars— sugaManes and 
negroes. Tell you more ahout them if you 
come and take a luncheon with me. (Jlumse 
your own time, my chimney's always smo» 
king! Got some o' the finert tongues man 
or woman ever had in tiMlr nouUlsl 9moke 
'em all myself. 

** Say you'll dine at five, everything shall 
be done to a turn, everything cooked with a 
smoke-^ackf in my house, by a ciq^tal black 
cook. 

" Do you like black puddings ? Negroes 
make the best hlacA- puddings in the world, 
you shall taste 'em ! — After dinner we'll liave 
a comfoilable jiipe together — import my own 
tobacco by tihe mmdred weight — prepare and 
smoke it all myself. 

" Some people laugh at me. They don't 
know what true enjoyment ie— nothing like 
a jpf/w. "What woiud Pteta, or the New 
River Company do without pipe»-^*ty ? Qot 
some fine old Port, — buy t/mt by the pipe 
too '. Fond of music ? Have two fine guld- 
fiadws in my crib, that pipe &mously that 
sweet song — 

** I knew by tte fMkt llist so gisMAiIly eatod !** 

" My Negro too, plays the pipe and tabor. 
You'll come, won't you ? I'm not smoking 
you — It's a way I've got. 1 dou't care a 
'I whiff* for your escuses: Fll send a smoking 

charger to your door * No. 37,' who'll bring 
you in, puffing, at five to a piping hot dinner, 
•—and what say you to being a stopper here 
for a week?** 

[We wind up with a little batch of hu* 
momus— ^] 
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AMBCDOTES. 
By Isabel Hilt, 
Thb experiences of physicians have lately 
been often detailed in print : Ibnnerly they 
held themselves bound not to " tell the secrets 
of the prison house." A couple of anecdotes, 
never before published, were related to me 
flieoUierday. 

Dr. , as celebrated for his humanity, 

address, and penetration, as for his profes- 
nonal skill, attenM the last illness of a 
gentleman, the profligate levity of whose 
son and heir,*' hastened his decease. 
Meeting the young parricide on the stain, 
tibe doctor, wiflioat aasuningtlie loMt cairtion 
or delicaejr, said, coldly, Sir, jour good 
lather has iust expired." 

" Indeed,** exclaimed the vouth, starting ; 
fliii is veiy sudden,— had yoa not better 
open the body immediately, to ascertain 

" Oh, Sir," interrupted his hearer, with 
cutting severity, — " you need not give your- 
self toe slightest ataim, I aenne you oe is 
quite f^ea^/."— Ought the wxetch to hate ear* 
vived such a reproof ? 

* Another time this doctor was called in, to 
the abrupt and fatal indisposition ^ a* very 
rich old man, who left behind him a curiously 
ignorant and handsome young widow, appa- 
rently unsolaced by the prospect of wealth, a 
Year's freedom, and then — the lady let down 
Aer hair to tear it, raving wildly. — 

I'll not believe that the dear man could 
die, and leave me ! No ! he lives, I'm sure 
be*s alive, doctor, — tell me, don't yon think 
lie will come to life again 

" Why, ma'am," said the physician, 
solemnly, since you aie ao piessiug, I con- 
fess that we have means. ShiJl I galvanize 
bim ? you will soon see him jump up then." 

" JNo, doctor ! no," — screamed the widow, 
in pious horror, " I*U have none of your 
eK p e rim ents>-^iiayaie downiig^witchaaft, 
— none of yotir experiments. — Jump up, 
against the law of nature 1 Heaven forbid, 
dear man 1 Haid aa it is to bear my fate- 
let us have noe^edments V* 

[To these specimens— though the Cuts 
are not the best in the volume — we need 
scarcely add our note of commendation to 
Miss Sheridan's Comic Offering : it ia leally 
a boon to flie caie^idden wMld. 



rrnn literature of this volume will maintain 

the reputation of the work. It is throughout 
characteristic and spirited, with here and 
there a sombre shade to set off its beautiful 
lights. Among the most striking of the 
contents are — My First Love, by Lcltch 
Kitchiej Grace Kennedy, by the author of 
Fietmes of Mvate Life ; Donna Fiaucesca, 
by tbe Ber. C. B. Taylor; and two pieces 



l)y the author of Atherton, in his best vein. 
Miss Mitford and Mr. Banim have also coOi- 
tribirted' a pai)er cadi. But, most to oar 
mind are the soid-sturring Adventures of 
Stephano, the Albanian, which are fraught 
with intense passion and spirited writing. — 
We quote a scene or two :] — 

STEPHANO, THE ALBANIAN. 

Whbthsr I write my stoiy as a Moslem to 
boast of my explcritst as a mek to deceive, 

or as a secretary of his highness Mahmoud 
II., whom the conjunction of the three for- 
tunate planets long preserve !— or whether I 
have had one honest oeeupation in fb» eomm 
of my career, let the world settle according to 
its pleasure: Sax my part, I neither know nor 
care. 

1 was bom in the paehalie of Delvino. My 

father was a brave man, a lover of wine, and 
the luckiest captor of Frank merchandise and 
its owners, for fifty miles round. My mother 
was braver still, for in ber pieseneene dsied 
not call his beard his own. She was of a pro- 
digious Chimariot family, who had a flock of 
a thousand goats, were masters of three pr^ 
cipiees, never peid n para to pacha, and never 
forgave an injury, until they had shot the in- 
jurer. They served capitally to keep my 
fSftther, the gallant Goostantinopulo, in order, 
and answered the purpose of an everlastia^ 
source of superiority to his wife. But heroes 
and heroines will have differences of opinion, 
even among the Albenian highlands. Tlieir 
being ten tnousand feet nearer the skies than 
the degenerate sons and daughters of earth, 
that many and quarrel from Croatia to Corfu, 
does not prevoit those little distoriianoea. 
One night, on my father's return from an ex- 
pedition on the road to Argyrocastro, in which 
he had riiied the Transylvanian courier's bag- 
gage, and saved him the shame and sin of 
smu^ling a bale of silks and peari necklaces 
into the lamous city of Trieste, — he, in the 
pride of his heart, unluckily displayed his 
]mse. Thejewebweredaimedby my mother, 
as the right of the head of the house. The 
claim was resisted. Something was said 
about a rival, and something was returned in 
the shape of a blow. In two days after, the 

f allaut Constantinopulo received a brace of 
uUets Irom the middle of an acacia-bush. 
He was brought home djing. My mother 
forgave him the blow, the rival, and every 
thing but the pearls. He died ; she put on 
the jewels, tore her hair, threw a veil over her 
bairasome face and stately form, made a ter- ' 
rible lamentation over the grave, and in three 
days aiter was settled in the hills, the bride 
of a bold Chimariot, her cousin, and the best 
shot in the province. Bj idiom the bullets 
had been fired, was never asked ; andaaUtUe 
doubted as asked. But inquiries on such 
subjects are not the custom of the country. 
I was fife yean old at tfie marriage ; in 
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five yean more I was as good a marksman as 
wf ChinuDnol fkfber ; and in fife yean nune 

I was a klept,* a soldier, and a lover. I am 
not about to tell a sentimental story, like an 
Italian cavalier; nor make chamons on it, 
IUh a IVendi inaiquis ; yet, if bright eyes, 
cheeks, feet like win|ti^, and a perfect in- 
dinatiun to delight in my plunder, could make 
an Albanian fall in love, 1 was far gone. 
But Zenobia Crisanthi was of an infiHrior 
family to that whose blood I carried in my 
veins: her richest rilative had never possessed 
above a hundred guats ; and all that was 
Imown of her descent was, that her ancestor 
had come up the mountain but about three 
hundred years before, as was supposed, from 
Waliachia. Those were objections insur- 
Bmmtable ; and, in a family cons n l t at i on 
npon the subject, it was resolved, as a mere 
natter of propriety, that the very first attempt 
at an interview with Zenobia, should be foL- 
loeed by the burning of every cottage of her 
dan, and the extirpation of the upstart line. 

As this was the law of the land, I had 
nothing to do but to fling myself on the 
ground in despair, and eielaim against the 
cnielty of ])ruhibiting any wish of a warrior 
oCfifteen. For this additional offence, I was 
flnnst into a hoffd, whidi was lobe my prison 
until I came to my senses. Silence, starving, 
and soHtude, are remarkable tranquillizers of 
fieiy indignation in youth, peculiarly when 
the slightest vebdlion against authority might 
be answered by the discharge of a musket 
through the door. But in examining the 
ways of escape, I probed the wall into a hole 
through which I could see a glimpse of the 
moonlight The discovery was worth pur- 
suing : I pulled out pebble after pebble, till 
at length 1 came to an obstacle firmly ce- 
mented into the stones, which promised to 
baffle all my skill. After having torn otF half 
my nails in the attempt, 1 gave it up, and 
wished myself at the top or the bottom of one 
of my cousin^s precipices. I was louHed by 
the fall of somethinf; heavy at mj side. It 
was the head of a lance, which had been 
pushed in between the rafters. I hailed it as 
the gift of a beneficent fairy, began scooping 
away the wall af^ain, and, in a lew minutes, 
my new instrument produced its fruits, in the 
ilnpe of a small square>baz — ^but, alaa I of 
iwB. I tried it fifl^ times, and at Inigth, in 
fierce disappointment, flunp^ it against the 
wsiL This movement produced a double 
4k± It brake out a piece of the wan, suffi- 
oent to let me thraugh ; and it fractured flie 
ensy fastenings of the box. Liberty was 
befine me — and a stronger temptation than 
flnflactmeof all the cawets upon eatth ; at 
flie ait from my prison stood the form of 
Zenobia, with her sparkling eyes and laughing 
lips, both vastly busy in turning my labours 
iaio ndiode. I wound my way out like a 
• Alboatenbaadtt. 
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serpent, and proposed instant flight But 
she in^sted on having a view oT ^ spot, 
where I had exhibited such talente tat honsn- 

breaking. Her statue-like form easily made 
its way in ; and, in another moment, I heard 
an outcry of suiprise^*' Look here," she OS- 
claimed, " and defy the pacha of Argyro- 
castro." The voice was followed by the dis- 
charge of a shower of set^uins, which had 
neaify coet me an eye, as I followed her 
bidding, and stared through the opening. 

The casket was full of Venetian gold pieces. 
She gathered them in the folds of her robe to 
the last coin, and came out in triumph. Oar 
course was now clear. Some intentions on 
the part of her kinsmen to wipe off the slight 
of refusal by sending me to the shades of my 
forefathers, had roused her vigilance; and 
she had come forth to advise my immediate 
escape from this family settlement of the 
affiiir. To her astonishment, she had found 
me dungeoned. It was she who had pushed 
the sj>ear-head through the roof ; and now, 
the only question was, what was to be done ? 
Wifli my mistrem at my nde, and atiiottsaad 
sequins in my hand, the question was quickly 
solved. In the valley, at the foot of my night's 
dwelling, \ had seen two Turkish steeds, a 
part of the captures of the evening before ; 
and which I shrewdly suspected to have be- 
longed even to the most mighty Aga of the 
Albanians in the service of his highness the 
Sultan. To keep prying eyes fiom them, they 
had been tied up in the forest, at a safe dis- 
tance from the village. Nothing cotdd be 
more opportune. We glided down the hill, 
and found the chargers quietly grasing. 
Zenobia sprang on one, and I on the other. 
As my offence of prison-breaking, and hers 
of aiding in the exploit, would have brought 
us equally under the vengeance of the fomihr 
law, we instinctively took the opposite road 
from the village. Where we were to go, 
never entered into our thoughts. Our coursers, 
delighted to find themsdvea ungaUed by the 
ropes round their feet, sprang away like fal- 
cons. The night was soft and dewy — the 
moon a shield of pearl— flie shrubs dropped 
bahn— and away we flew to meet flie rismg 
sun. 

We had reached the ridge that overlooks 
the valley of the Chelydnus, and had paused 
for a moment to consider in which of the 
villages we should take up our rest, when a 
cloud b^an to descend iiom a hill at some 
distance^ and roU down the valley. 

A storm is coming," said I, and we 
must look for shelter.'' " Yes," said my fair 
companion, " a storm of scimitars and lances, 
and the sooner we are out of its way the bet- 
ter.** The gNJ of the morning soon grew 
golden in the sun, and I saw that she hatl 
formed the taie judgment. The cloud was a 
troop of four or five hundred cavahy, comiiw 
at full speed towards the spot when we stoo£ 
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We turned in the other direction in an instant, 
and plunged dcwn into the defiles. But fhe 
labyrinth of Giete Uaelf was easy compared 
with those lu-ver-endin}^ twistin(|pi of forest, 
lake, ruck, and mountain. We were dying 
of &tigue. Our hone* fefesed to novo a 
«tep further ; and at that moment we found 
ourselves in the midst of the cavalry, who also 
were dropping from their horses. They had 
tiie straight toad, while we hod con- 
tiuued galloping in a circle. The WOi 
settled between both parties at once. I was 
pulled from my stead, which 1 had the plea- 
wre of seeing extremely sdmiied hy its 
captor. Zencma was led away, imploring 
mercy, and imprecating all kinds of ill-fortune 
on the heads and hands that presimied to 
separate a pahr of tnie lovers. The captor 
told her witn a laugh, " that women were al- 
lowed to cry, as \<mc; as they did what they 
were ordered, and that he would make a much 
better hnsbrad than the led-cheeked and 
beardless boy, about whom she made so much 
noise." I would have toru the scotler limb 
from limb ; but a strong sash, twined three 
times round my legs sm arms, allowed me 
nothinj^ but the indulgence of my speech ; 
and, like a tiger bereaved of its young, I saw 
my fair one canied forward, in the march of 
the troop, while I was left to meditate on the 
advantages of having fasted and galloped for 
twelve hours, with nu uther prospect but that 
of lying on the spot till doomsday. 

The hero of this exploit was the famons 
Nico Tzaras, for a dozen years the most suc- 
cessful robber in Albania. To do him justice, 
he was as brave as a lion, and as strong as a 
buifalo. He had the reputation of being 
able to devour more and fast longer than any 
Itlepht since Scanderbeg. I was likely to 
rival htm in the latter quality, and never man 
less relished the opportunity of competition. 
The Turks knew him well. A division of 
the pacha of Salonika's janizaries had been 
posted to cut off his lelieat, some months 
oeiore, bam the plains. Tsoras had plun- 
dered an escort of wagons, going from Salo- 
nika to the Hungarian frontier. He was 
coming home loaded with dollars. His troop 
had dwindled down to three hundred. The 
Turks were as many thousands. They waited 
fur him at tlie crossing of a river. Ii light or 
fighting seemed equally out of the question. 
He took his resolution, bade every man throw 
down his bag of dollars, and made a desperate 
rush at the Osmanlies. Theymight as well 
have resisted a thunderbolt. Th^ broke like 
glass ; and Tzaras, after having stripped the 
lost of them on the field, returned to his bags, 
added them to the Turkish, and rode up the 
mountain, with the best body mode within 
the memory of man. 

[Stephano enters the service of AU, the 
new pacha of Yonina, whence we pass to the 
close of his eoieer.] 



Another orisis was to come. The famoui 
esmjMugn of Ali ogoittsttiie fihdbleB bttsB. 
The tynuit had stained himself by a ksg 

course of rapine and cruelty. I was now a 
Chimariot — the blood of the mountains wu 
roused hk me-^sad I joined the Soliate fbes 
on the memorable morning of the battle of 
the Acheron. Before day-break, the paehi 
had begun the attack with such superiotitpf 
foire, 9iat when I descended from the hdh, 
I found everything in confusion. The pasi 
of Klissura had been already stormwl, and 
the Suliotes were tiying m all directions. But 
the arrival of mj Chtmoiiot marksaaea st 
this point, turned the tide. Ron<;t'd along 
the rocks, in front of the fort of Tichos, we 
poured in a shower of balls, that brought the 
KMNNttOBt of the Albanians to a stand. Ws 
again poured in our fire ; and the ground was 
like a harvest-field, covered with a crop that 
once was strong hands and daring hearts. 
Buttowoids aaid.day, vre foond that the pass 
was turned in our rear; and, on looking 
round, saw to our amazement ten thoiuaod 
Albanians between us and the great bshnrit 
of the mountains — the well-known fortiesi 
of Aghia Pai-askevi. Their capture uf this 
most important point would be utter niio: 
yet I knew that the garrison had bees slinoit 
totally drained off, and thst the only popo^ 
lation remaining were women and children. 
I led one of our clans instantly to the attack 
of the enemy ; but they had oil the sdistt* 
tages of grmmd and nimibers. Our amam* 
nition, too, began to fail. M)' motuitaineers, 
who woidd have fought an army of lions, 
found themselves didHssttened by the length 
a struggle which now seemi d hopelt«i, 
and threw down their arms under slu'lter of 
the precipices. In indignation and g rie^ 1 
saw the enemy dimb the walls of themrtnsi, 
without our being able to approach them. 
But what were my feelings, when I saw the 
form of Zenobia waving a banner ou the 
ramparts, and exposed to tiie muskets of 
Albanians. How she had come into a pov- 
tion of such peril, I could not concave. I 
had left her in our castle on the summit of 
tiie Paiamithian mountain, and, oe I thooglrt, 
beyond OH sound of battle. Spurred by lius 
new terror, and calling on my troop, I noiT 
made one desperate e^brt, and reached the 
enemy, by the ascent of an acclivity of rocb, 
which seemed fit for nothing but the wing o( 
a falcon. The stormers were evidently un- 
prepared for this attack; and when th^-y j 
be|^ to feel our musketry playing on their 
Hank, thnr paused, and rushed tumultiiously 
towards tne edge of the precipice, to owf- 
whelm us at ouce by their weight of 
Another moment, and all must be lost— but 
that moment was not to come. WTiile almost 
alone, and struggling to rally my men, 1 bad 
received a ball through the eztwded inii 
and fidlen down the fi»nt of the pneipice. 
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There still f^rasping'the weeds, to save myself must have elapsed while I was in a state of 
fcom being dashed to piecei at the foot of a iasentibility. The sun was now suttiii{r oa 
deteent, some hundred feet deep, I bMid a the weetera hills. Pindus was still glowin^^ 
^neral cry of dismay. I coidd see nothinj^ like fi jialact' of livinj^ fire; the lower hills 
yet, through the cloud of smoke from the were bathed in crimson ; the distant ocean 
firing whioi Still poured above my head. But lay in sheets of purple cloud. All was silence 
tile cries of terror increased, soou mingled round me, and, as I gazed on the single, 
with shouts from the men below, and a strange splendid star, that glittered above my head, I 
miscellaneous clamour of women and cbU- involuntarily thought of the happiness that 
dien fims above. Ttempets and cymbals man throws away for the glories of ambition, 
now joined tibe damour; and the fil ing, re- or the precarious pleasures of rapine. But, 
newed in all quarters, made the hills and as I glanced towards the west, one broad 
forests echo one perpetual thunder. Still all gleam of the sinking sun flowed, on what I 
was wrapt in elond to my eyes; and, cliugmg discovered to be a long train of ivuiiwe 
to the face of the tramendous declivity, I moving up the side of tlie mountain. I 
hung between heaven and earth, in the most recognised the Chimariot*' banners, and 
immediate aud nervous terror of being hurled heard the song of victonr. Stiti with wounds, 
down to the bottom. At length, while in and unable to move, I annotisly saw them 
this state of suspense — a state more agonizing still advance, and now discovered that they 
than any that I could have ever conceived, bore among their foremost ranks what -ap- 
aud even on the point of relieving myself peared, in the distance, to be a bier, and on 
from the agony, by making the suspense it thefigiiieof a femdie. My heart chilled, 
certainty, loosing my grasp, and suH'ering as if it had been shot through with a shaft 
myself to be crushed to atoms in the bed of of ice. Some undefined impression over- 
the torrent, that rushed at au invisible dis- whelmed me, that Zenohia had mingled in 
tance below ; I Mi that I had sharers in the the battle ; that the kisses and lamentotionB 
calamity. The crashing of the brushwood which I had felt, but could not answer, were 
above, the fall of the loosened stones, and hers; and that, in her desjiair, she had ven- 
finally the rolling dowu of a huge Albanian tui-ed too far into the final conflict. The 
soldier, who had almost swept me from my Turk feels no more than the tiger: but 
holding-place, gave sign that the enemy were Greek blood was in my veins : and the beauty, 
at last involved in deadly struggle — but with the devotedness, and even the fantastic and 
whom, I could not conjecture. Still, body capricious genius of Zenobia, came on my 
after body rolled over the precipice; atlength, memory with a power whidi made me long 
with a hideous yell, followed by an uproar of to close the troublesome scene of existence, 
triumph, the overhanging edge of tile moun- and rejoin her in the ^vave. The procession 
tain seemed to give way, and carry down still rose, but, turning trom the foot of the 
with it the whde Albanian army. Such, at precipice, was lost in the forest. I was fixed 
least, in my astonishment at the catastrophe, to the spot where I sat, by utter feebleness, 
1 should have accounted tlie multitude, who and be^an to think that my wish was about 
woe now flung down to inevitable death, to be beaid. My last cry mm ** Zenobia I** 
Man and musket came rushing over me in but the sound was answered by a quick rash- 
heaps, as 1 felt my grasp every moment ing of feet, my name, and a Houd of tears on 
growing weaker. Loss of blood at length my forehead. The living Zeuobia stood be- 
made it impossible for me to withstand the ton me I 

perpetual raock ; and, in the midst of a Her story was brief, hut fit lor the heart of 

fidling troop of wretches, uttering their last a Grecian heroine. In the morning, she had 

Kteam for life, I felt my hold forced away ; followed me to the fortress of Aghia Paras- 

and, with a pang worthy of the divorce of kevS, and watched the fortunes of the fij^t 
soul from body, found myself instantly dart from the ramparts with intense emotion, 
down. When the pacha's troops, led by a traitor, 

How long . I lay in this scene of death I had ibuud the pass over the hills which cut 
know not. But, as if waking firom a painful off our retreat, me had attempted to nmse the 
sleep, I gradually heard sounds of wild lamen- garrison to a last effort of defence. But what 
tation mingle<l with distant shots, the bray- was to be done with a score of palikars and 
ing of the trumpet, and the clang of the some hundreds of fiighteued women and 
qrmbal. The battle was distant, Inrt clearly children ? All was on the point of ruin, when 
not conchuled. But deeper, and more intense my desperate effort to scale the mountain on 
than all, I heard sounds of the bitterest an- the Albanian flank, arrested the attack for a 
guish breathed into my ears, and felt kisses moment. But that moment was decisive 
and embraces on my almost liieless form, determined to rescue me or die, she had 
I was utterly unable to move, sjjeak. or look ; ordered the gates to be thrown open, and, 
— faintness came over me once more, and all standard in hand, nished out at the head of 
sounds fiided away. the crowd, armed and unarmed. The enemy, 

Agun I opened my epea, hat many hours thus uneaqpectedly assailed, gave way, and, 
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urging each other to the edge of the preci- 
pice, wese thrown over in grei^ numbeia. In 
u» pursuit, Zenobta had fiBund me, as she 

thought, dyinj^, and left rae, as she thought, 
dead. Her only wish now was to perish. 
She led on flie Chioariote to the attack of 
the remnant of the pacha^s troops, found them 
dispirited and broken, put them apain to the 
Kout, and followed them to the bauks of the 
Acheron, the boundary of the pacha*s pro- 
vince. In the purtiuit she had received a 
•light wound, and she was thus carried back 
in triumph by her applauding countr^'men. 
One eAnt more was to he made ;— and it was 
in the melancholy pride of building my funeral 
pile with a heap of the enemy's musquets and 
banners, that she had haltea the march, and 
cone to bear off the lemaina of her dear lord. 
But the scene was now changed. The mus- 
quets and banners were reserved for better 
thiaes than funeral piles. The one I distri- 
bttlea among ouv gallant shepherds, tfie other 
I luing up in our mountain-chapel. 

The work of years rolled on. Ali fought 
us again, and again we beat him. I aaw nit 
fiMtiew captured ; I saw his head hanging 
at the saddle-bow of the Tartar who carried 
the tidings to the city of the sultan. I saw 
his proud famtlv swept away, and his people, 
his city, and his treasure-chests in the hands 
of strangers. I saw all this while I tilled my 
mountain-top ; listened to the murmur of my 
bees; saw the sportings of my brave boya 
■ad beautiful girls, and rejoiced in the hap> 
piness of the still beautiful mother of both. 

[A chapter on Childhood is full of tender 
thoughts ; e.g.ihB fiiUowing :] 

Chiklren make us proud, and they make 
us humble, and we love them for both reasons. 
We love them because they make us proud ; 
they aie ao sweetly helpleea that we have 
complete dominion over them, and we rejoice 
and delight ourselves in the pleasantness of 
patronage. The feeling of patronage is so 
strong in the human lieait, that even chil- 
dren themselves delight in the exhibition of 
it ; they patronize dolls, and butterflies, and 
little flowers, and love the sweet joys of a . 
nowerfid luperiority. Seeing the utter help- 
Lsaness of children, and feeling that they 
are so entirely dependent on us, we cannot 
but love them ; and thus we are led to the 
appiehenaaoa of God's love toward us : wc 
find that hii power is father to his love, for 
we are altogether dependent on him, and are 
as clay in the hands of the potter. There ia 
no hatred where there is no fear ; and we do 
not fear children, therefore we hav e toward 
them only love :— so it is with God to his 
works, he feareth nothing that he has made, 
and therefore in the language of Scripture it 
is said, " He hateth nothing that he hath 
made.'*— We love children because we have 
power ever them. FknthennorB we love 
chUdren becwiae they make us humble. 



There is a mortification in humility, aod 
there ia also a delight in humility: thcmlia 

mortification in humility, when we are ddica 
down by those above us ; and there in a 
delight in humility when we are drawn down 
by those bdow us. By ehUdren am we » 
minded how guileless and how innocent once 
we were. And notwithstanding all that the 
world has done with us and iur us, we axt 
stiH in favour of the innocence and sisBplicity 
of childhood. 

[Among the poetical contributors are the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Barry Cornwall, Cols' 
ridge, Charhn Whitehead, ami the dan 
editor, Mr. T. Piringle, by whom we qn*], 

TBS romiT OF t HkAMOA* H 

An Afnean Sketch. j* 

HaI-T-WAY uj) LuluMi climbiiiR, 

HaugK the Wizard's Fort'st old, 
'Ni'Ath whose sliude ia Itcuid \.\vt cUimillg 

Of a ktruamlet cksf anil cold: 
With a waiUog sound it gushes 

From its cvvern hi the 8tm>p ; 
Tlicn at once its murmurs huslies * 

Id a lakelet dark aad dtiep. 

Rtandini; by tlie dark blue water, 

Drt'st in ml if of pnnther'* hide, . 
Who is she ?— old Tshio'8 d.iUBhter, 

Bold Maknijna's widowed bride. 
Stem site stands, her left hand clawpiog 

By the mm harwondning child { 
He. Mr ihugiy mantle grasping. 

Oases up with aspect idIkL 

Thrice in the soft fount of nursinp 

With sharp stool she pierced a vein,— 
Thrice the White Oppressor cumiug, • • 

Wliile the blood poured down lUw nisr- 
Wide upon the darfc bine wmtiT, 

Sorinkliii;; thrice the crimson t ld S h f " 
Spoke Ishusa, Tshio's daughter. 

Bold MalMnaa's wtdowrtbddet^ 
* Boy ! the pnh- Son of the StrangW 

Hath thy fathor fuuUy slaiu : 
Swenr to be thy sire's aveujjer — 

Swear to break thy couatrv's chain 1 
By Uhlunga's Saerod fouutam 

To tliat task I pledgB thee now { 
And the Spirits oTthe Mountain 

Witness stem tlie widow's vow ! 
" When thy arm grows strong for battle, 

Tilou shut sound Makanna's cry. 
Till ten thousand shields shall cntUs 

To war-axe and assagai. 
Tlif u wlii'u, like hail-storm inlMrml^ 

Oil tlie foe iweeps thy career, 
Shall Uhlanoa, whom thou servesl; 

M;ik(? tlii-m stubble to thy spear. 

[The plates, twelve in number, are weD 
executed. Amonz them we would enedsttr 
notice Veniis anu» i^neas on the snore of 
Carthage, engraved by W. Wallif after 
Martin; and Fraucesca, by Phelps, after 
Jadwm's c^biated pietine. lliey m 
excellent, and must recommend the work, 
independently of its other attractions, among 
which there are sparkling and " lack ImhS 
eyes in all thmr bewitdung beanty* 
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RIO DE JANEIRO 



Is the capital of the empire of Brazil, one of 
the richest regions of the earth, comprising the 
eastern and central parts of South America.* 
Its condition exhibits the brightest influence 
of civilization in the new world ; and, as per- 
tinently observed by Dr. Von Spix, who visited 
Rio in 1817 ' " If any person considering that 
this is a new continent, discovered only three 
centuries ago, should fancy that nature must 
be here still entirely nide, mighty, and xm- 
conquered, he would believe, at least here in 
the capital, that he was in some other part of 
the globe: so much has the influence of the 
civilization of ancient and enlightened Europe 
effiiced the character of an American wilder- 
ness in this point of the colony." 

Rio is washed by the South Atlantic Ocean, 
being situated on the western shore of the 
great bay from which it takes its name, which 
extends from the city northwards into the 
continent, about three times as far as the 
distance to the anchorage, and occupies the 
north.«ast part of a tongue of land of an irre- 
gularly quadrangular shape. The oldest and 

* Embracing an area of 3,050.000 English miles, 
Hrazil is nearly as large ns Eurotie, and is capable of 
iupportiug a much greater population. 
Vol. XXII. Z 



most important part of the city is built along 
the shore, in the form of an oblong quadrangle, 
lying N. W. and S. E. The ground is, for the 
most part, level and low ; but at the northern 
end, are five hills, which come so near the 
sea as to leave room for only one street by the 
sea-side ; while towards the south and south- 
east, the city is commanded by several pro- 
montories of the Corcovado. The more an- 
cient part of the city is traversed by eight, 
narrow, parallel streets, crossed by many others 
at right angles. The Campode S. Anna, a 
large square to the west of the old city, sepa- 
rates it from the new town. The latter, which 
has risen for the most part since the royal 
family of Brazil removed here in 1808, i» 
connected with the south-western quarter by 
the bridge of St. Diogo, thrown over a salt- 
water inlet ; and on the north-west, the ex- 
tensive suburb of Catumbi leads to the royal 
palace of S. Cristovao. Under the lower emi- 
nences of the Corcovado, the church of Nossa 
Senhora da Gloria forms a conspicuous object, 
commanding the southern part of the city. 
Further southward detached rows of houses 
occupy the two semicircular bays of Catete 
and Bota Fogo, and single houses are scat- 
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tered in the picturesque valleys which inter- had accompanied theCourt,withotherwealthy 

sect the Corcovado. The hills along the foreigners, introduced a luxury and refiiie* 

nortti-eMlem hulk an partly oovend wifh nent of maaiien to which Rio had hitherto 

large buildinga. The ancient college of the been a strani^r. In 1818, the number both 

Jesuits, the convent of the Benedictines, the of Portuguese and Brazilian inhabitants had 

episcopal palace, and the Forte da Conceicao, still further increased ; and the population 

hafOfWmi ttie mo, a grand appearance. Tho hotti of the capital and of the intenor vw 

residence formerly occupied by the viceroys, swelled by emigrants from the Spanish pio> 

which, after the arrival ofthe court of Lisbon, vinces, from the United States of the North, 

was enlarged by the addition of the Carmelite from England, France, Sweden, and Ge^ 

oonveBt, and fitted for the royal family, stands many. 

in the plain. Altof^'ther, the appnach to To pursue the description oi the capital: 

Rio is extremely picturesque. the streets which are straight and narrow, 

The first land that is seen on approach- are paved with granite, and are now provided 

ing tho eoast from Europe, is Cape Frio, dis- with a nused pavemont for the foot-passen* 

tant between sixty and seventy miles from gers ; but they are very sparingly lighted, and 

Rio. From this point to the city, a succes- hardly more than a few hours in the nwbt 

sion of interesting objects present them> by the lam]>8 placed before the images of QB 

selves, among which is S4>en the lofty peak of Virgin. The houses, which aie gensially of 

the Corcovado. The entrance of the bay is two stories, and low and narrow in propor- 

{rotected chietiy by the fort of Santa Cruz, tion to their depth, are, fur the most part, 
n the interior <^ the bay, the most impor- built of blocks of granite ; the upper story, 
tant works are the Fi)rt <Ie Villegagnon (so however, is' uftcn o? wood. The tnmiioldt, 
named from the French adventnn.'r\ and door-posts, lintels, and window-frames are of 
that of llha das Cobras, both on small is- massy quartz, or feldspar, brought from fiahia 
lands, not liyr from tile dty. On thelathtt in a stole leady finr use. 'AHo tooft aie uaK 
island state criminals are confined. In the versally oovend with semitubular tiles. The 
city it-self, V)esides the Forte da Conceicao lower story is commonly occupied by the shop 
already mentioned, towards the north-west and warehouse ; the second, (and third, if 
part of it, there are the batteries of Monie there be one,) by the fimiily apaitmenti, t» 
on tho south-east ; and the inlet of Bota which there are hmg and narrow passages 
Fogo is covered by the lines of Praya-ver- taken from the p^und-floor, and communi- 
melha. The harbour is one of the most eating with the street In the outskirts of 
oapadoQS, commodious, and beautiftil in die tiio town the streets are unpaved, imd fte 
world. The immediate back-ground uf the houses are of only one floor, low, small, and 
dty is formed by beautiful green hills, co- dirty, with the doors and windows of lattice- 
vered with woods, and interspertied with work, openingoutward to the annoyance. of 
viUas and conveato; while the foreground is passengers. The rente of houses an nei^ 
enlivened by the vessels of all nations. The as high as they are in London, 
bay contains nearly a hundred islands. Churches and convents are almost the 
Far more has been done for this beauti- onl^ public buildings in Rio, that deseive 
fill portion of tiie new worid by nature, than notice. Among the tocmer, tiiose of Da Can- 
by man. The style of architecture in Rio dciaria, S. Francisco, and Sta. Paula, are in 
is, in |reneral, mean, resembling that of the the best style of architecture ; but that 
old part uf Lisbon ; and though this town Nossa Senhora da Gloria, is the most stn> 
has always ranked as the most important in king from its situation. 
Brazil, or as second only to Bahia at the time None of the churches have either any 
that the latter was the ^seat of govemmenty fine paintings or works of sculpture, but ouly 
yet it is onlv since the emigration of ibo rich ^ding. The religious establiduneati 
conrty ttat it hat awmmwl tha dianeter of a comprise miee monasteries, Benedictine^ 
European city. Franciscan, and Carmelite; a Franciican 
When the Court first arrived at Rio, the nunnery ; a nunnery of Theresans ; an hot- 
wpulation of Od cilf was not » Inndmd piee of the almoners of the Holy Land ; a 
UOUSand. Bu^ upwards of twentythousaud miserecordia, with its hospital ; a foundling 
Europeans accompanied the Government; hospital, established in 1 7<^H ; (which, within 
hence BrasiUan manners gave way to those sixty years from that period, received nearly 
of Burope. A totjtl niUtanr aeademy waa 5,0U0nifante ;) And ^rec^lMmenio ibr female 
Ibunded in 18I0» and ddUm mechanics of orphans bom in wedlock and of white pa- 
all coimtries were tacouraged. A library rentsi where they remain till they are por- 
arranged in a suitable edifice is said to con- tioued oft' in marriage from the fiinds of this 
tain TViMO volumes, which the king brought munifieent institotion ; together with torn 
with him from Portugal. smaller monastic and charitable institutions. 

The stimulus given to commerce diffused The royal palace skirts the beach, and is 

a considerable degree of opulence ; and the seen to great advantage from the principal 

anbaiaadon from the Suiopean powen, who landing-place, wbJdi it w^iin sixty yardf of 
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dw doors. It M fMHall, ill-comtrtteted, and slavesi altiiou^h the trade has been much 

inconvenient. The palace of the bishop, restricted by the government. Tbet tUtf ia 

which stands on a high hill north of the the great emporium of Brazilian commerce, 

ci^i is superior to that of the royal family, especially oi'ull the mining districts; and to 

TIm eBStonJuwae in a miaeraUa hidlding.' the sraauer ports of- Brasil, Rio ekixirts all 

The inns are abominably bad. The new sorts of European goods. Kiiglaod (parti* 

mint, the naval and the mihtary arsenals, are cularly London and Liverpool,) supply Rio 

called magnificent buildings, but they pre- with cottou goods, tine cloths, porcelain, and 

sent a very poor appearance to the eyes of a. earthenware, iron, lead, copper, tin, anchora, 

Boropean. cables, gunpowder, porter, cncMe, ttlt hatter^ 

Though, in proportion to the size and distilled liquors, &c. 

the wants of the city, Rio has but a scanty Rio is iu latitude 22^ 54' S. and longitude 

supply of water, tfaera ara several public 49* Jfif W. 
ftontains, and new ones are continually 
being erected. The ac^ueduct by which those 
finmtains are supplied, is a noble work, and 

ia described by Dr. Von Spix as the finest by oriscom. 

piece of architecture of which the city can at (_Jbridgedfrom the Revue Enct/dopedijue.) 

present boast. It was completed in the year Tiibrb are few questions in Anthropology or 

17^) and is an imitation of the one at Lis- Ethnography which have more closely en« 

bon, erected bj John V. ** It consists," Mr. gaged the attention of philologists, geogra- 

Lnccock says, " of two walls, alnint six feet phers, and historians, than that of the origin 

high, arched over, with sufficient space for and character of this singular people. A race 

workmen to enter it occasionally, and pass of men which presents the moi»t extraordinary 

througli ite uliole lei^h. At suitable inter- phenomenoa in social lift), has esisted nearly 

vals there are openings for the admission of four centuries in Europe; and yet remains 

liij^ht and air. Within is laid the canal, almost unknown. Neither time, climate, 

aSooteighteen inches wide, twenty- four deep, politics, nor example, has produced any 

and three miles long." change in flieir institutions, their manners, 

L>ancasterian and other schools, are spend- their language, or their religious ideas. The 

ing in all diraetiona ; but persons of for- Israelites are the only people, who have pre- 

tnne hare thdr diildven prepared b^ pri- served, like them, their pnmitive character in 

rate tutors for the university of Coimbra. foreign lands, but with fu less distinctness 

In the Seminario de S. Joaquim, the ele- and discrin\i nation. 

ments of Latin and church -singing are Names by which thetf are known in the 

taught But the be»t acadenoj ia stated (by different cmmtrke in vikieh they retide^ 

Dr. Von Spix) to be tile Lyeeuita, or Semins^ The Arabs and Moon call them Harami 

no de S. Joie.'* (robbers) ; the Hungarians, Cinganys and 

^ Music is cultivated at Rio with enthu- Pharaoh Nepek (people of Pharaoh). The 

naam and succeia; the ^tar here, as in latter name is also given them in Transyl- 

the south, being the favourite instrument. A vania ; the English nave adopted the name 

decided preference is shown by tJie higher of Gipsies^ an alteration of the word Egyp- 

classes for the I'rench language and French tians; the Scotch, that of C^in/; the Spanish 

literdtiue. The general knowledge of Rench call them Gitanas ; thePtortuguese, Cigtum ; 

baa not, however, banished the mother tongue the Dutch, /feiVilenew (idolaters) ; the Rus- 

in the higher classes. With the exception of sians, Tzengani ; the Italians, Zingari ; 

the court, and those immediately belonging the Swedes Spakari/ig ; the Danish and 

to it, the Frendb and English languages are Norwegians, Tatare; the Wallsdiians, 

spoken only by the men, and are therefore Bessarabians, Moldavians, Servians, and 

seldom used iu company. In 1817, there Sclavonians, Cigani; the Germans, Zigeu^ 

were only two iuditieient booksellers' shops ner; in France they received at first the 

at Rhio, and only two newq)apers were pub- name of J^ypHan*^ and more recently that 

lished in the whole kingdom. Even these of Bohemians, because the earliest of the 

were not then read with general interest. Ou tribe came into France from Bohemia. His- 

the other hand, the Lisbon newspapers were toriana of the middle ages, designate them 

circulated by the Portuguese emigrants, and by the name of Azitighuns ; the modem 

the Ixjndon journals by the English. Since Greeks, under that of y//'///^'/<a/is ; in Adzer- 

the declaration of the Brazilian indepeu- baidjan, they are called JJindou Karach 

dence, the number of journals has, however, (black Hindoos) ; in Ksrsia,. iiomi; the 

gesatiy increased. This is rapid progress, if Bucharians and inhabitants of Turkistan, 

we consider that down lo ISOH, a single call them Tziag/u', which appears to be the 

printing- press had never existed iu Brazil. root of Tehtngeni^ the term given by the 

The |>opu}atnm of Rio de Janeiro amounts lYuks to this wandering rsc^ I have hem 

to 150,000, two-thirds of whom are black, acquainted in Em ope with three of their 

Jtio ia still infamous as -a mart for neino Babere, or chiefs, who asaoxe me that they 
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call themselves Honmna-Chal. These two 
words belong to the Mahratta language, and 
signify nien who wander in the plains. I 
eoniiider Tzengari* m fheir primitive name, 
and which is ttiU praanved m their mothei 
country. 

Dinmit writen luKve assigned to fliese 
people a very different origin— one from the 
eastern part of Tunis, — another from Zan- 
guehar,—- one from Mount Caucasus ; — one 
eonridm them as Ckmnui Jeirs--4tid oOieni 
bring them from Egypt, Cdchos, the Ukraine, 
&c. 

We know of but three writers who have 

Disced tills question in a true pomt of view. 
:*he two fir^ l4iose opinion is admitted by 

the learned generally, are Grellmann and 
David Richardson, who consider India as the 
endle of the l^mgaris ; tiw Abbe Dubois 
plSfCes them among tiie Koumfeis of Mshis- 

soun, but in our opinion the country of the 
Mabrattas is their orie^iual position, and 
tiiae they v» still fiwnd unitea in tribes. 

The primitive tribes of the Tsengaris is a 
subdivision of different tribes of Parias, or 
men out of caste. The origin of Farias is 
very ancient. This sub-caste is fonned by 
the union of individuals driven from different 
castes for offences committed against the 
leligion and laws, and includes a great 
nnmber of tribes, among whom nuqr be ledc- 
oned the f^allotwers, the C'hakilis, the 
MoutchierSf Sec. and, lastly, the Tzengaris, 
the primitive tribe of our Bohemians and 
Egyptians, or the Zingari of the nations, 
which term still resembles the original name. 

The tribe of Tzengaris, called also P^an- 
g9n$i on the coast of Concan and of Mala- 
bar is nomadic. I have met them often in 
whole bands near the ancient and magnifi- 
cent city of Visapoar and in the vicinity of 
Bangalore and Mahissour, which we call 
Mysore, from a habit of disfi^'uring eastern 
names. They are in general of a dark com- 
plexion which justifies the Persian appellation 
of black Hindoos. Tlidr veUgion, insti* 
tiitions, manners, and language, differ from 
those of other tribes of Hindoos. During a 
war they are addicted to pillow, carry pro- 
vinons Ibr the armies, and fill them witii 
spisa and dancers. Durii^ peace they make 
coarse stuffs, and deal in rice, butter, salt, 
opium, &c. Their women are as handsome 
and agreeable as the generality of Hiniloos, 
but are very lascivious. They often carry off 
young girls whom they sell to natives and 
£luropeans. They are accused of immolatiug 
human victims to tiieir demons, and of eating 
human flesh. They everj-where follow the 
trade of errand runners and procurers; the 
women are fortune tellers, a business which 
they practise by striking on a dram in order 
to invoke the demon, then pronouncing, with 
the air of a sib^l and with rare volubility, a 
string of mystiesl words, and after having 



gazed at the sky and examined the lineants 
of the hand of the person who coni»ultiiJba, 
they gravely predict the good or e^which 
is to be his destiny. The women also prae* 
tise tatooing, and the figures of stars, flowers, 
animals, &c. which they imprint upon the 
skin bypunctumtion, and vegetable jiuees sis 
ineffaceable. They live in families, and it is 
not rare to see father and daughter, uncle 
and niece, brother and sister living like beasts 
together. Thsv are suspidous, liars, gsm- 
biers, draafcavds, cowards, poKroons, sad 
altogether illiterate ; they despise religion, 
aud have no othsr creed than the fear of evd 
genii and itf blsAity. They originated in die 
province of Mahint, among the eastern 
Grants. 

The celebrated Cherif Kddin, assures us 
that Timur sullied his conquests by tiie su^ 
sacra of 100,000 prisoners, Persians and 

Hindoos. The Monguls sprewl such terror 
in all parts of India, that great numbers 
abandoned that unhappy country. The 
Hindoos of the three first castes, indeed, 
remained firm to their country : — their reli- 
gion made it a duty ; but no place could 
letmn the Soudias and Farias. They are 
such vagabonds that' I have myself seen thera 
in Abyssinia, in Arabia, at Tzouakem in the 
Ptirsiau Gulf, at Penang, at Singapore, at 
Malacca, at Manilla, at Cdebea^ at Ai^, 
and even in China. 

Is it not natural to believe that the Tzen- 
garis, who are so accustomed to a camp Ufe, 
and nduded from Hindoo communion, should 
practise, or feign to practise, religion which 
ofiered them so many advantages, that tbey 
should act as spies and purveyors to tn 
Mongul armies, and that a portion of then 
should accompany Timur in his long traver« 
through Kandahar, Persia, and Bukahra; 
and after pasring through tiie Caspian and 
Caucasian regions and leaving behind them 
a train of detachwl families, they should have 
come to a stand, some in Russia, others ia 
Asia Minor; that a second cohmm ahoald 
have passed from Kandahar into Mekran, 
and Irak-Arabia, and a thirtl strayed into 
Syria, Palestiue, and Arabia-Petrea, and 
diould have readied Egypt by the IsUunut 
of Sues and thence uould have passed iats 
Mauritania ? 

Is it not probable that these rude travellen 
landed fkom the Black Sea 'and Asia Ifisoc 
in Europe by the intervention of the Turks 
during their wars with the Greek empre; 
aud it is equally probable that the first of 
them who came to Europe^ eqjoomed ia 
European Turkey as Aventine informs us, 
and proceeded thence to Wallachia and Mol« 
davia.'' In 1417, they were found in Hun- 
gary, and at the concJnsion of that year they 
were seen in Gurmany and Bohemia, the 
next year in Switzerland, and, iu 1422, in 
Italy. Pasquier carries their origin in France, 
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to 1417) and says that they styled flietnselves 

Christians fVoni Lower Ejxypt, expi'lled thence 
^l* ' by the Saracens, but that in reality they came 
Stom Bohemia. Frtfm France, they passed 
into Spain and Portugal, and afterwards, 
under Henr}' Vill., into England. Their 
hordes commonly consist of two or three 
hundred persons of both sexes. 

Although it is difficidt to explun how they 
acquired the name of Gipsies or Egyptians, 
it is certain they neither have an Egyptian 
origin, nor came from Egypt to Bnrope, as 
Cniiti and Munstar have pomved. 

OnuOriu iH wkiek the Tzengm are 
now fomd. 

These people constitute a part id (he popu- 
lation of all the countries of Europe and of a 
large i>ortion of Asia. In Africa, they are 
ftuid only in Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Sou^ 
dan, and Barbaiy. Tbxif have never a|qpeaied 
in America. 

They are most numerous in Spain, Scot- 
land, Iieland, Turkey, and Huugaiy, but 
d^pecially in Tran^lvania, Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, Sclavonia, Cuurlandf Xdthuailiai and 
the Caucasian provinces. 

In England they are still pretty numerous, 
but are found only in distant places, seldom 
coming into the towns excepting in small 
companies of two or three persons. In Ger* 
many, Smdeo, and Denmark, they have 
become rare, as also in Switzerland and the 
ham Countries. In Italy, their numbers are 
^nunislied. In Spmn, it is said that there 
lie %Stj or sixty thousand of them, and in 
Hungary, according to the best information, 
about fifty thousand. In Transylvania, they 
«e the most unmerous, for in a population of 
1,720,000 souls there aie reekooed I04»000 
Tzengaris, I have no fear of eicaggeration 
in estimating the Tzengariaa population of 
Knope aft neailf a muUon, m Afirica, at 
^000; in India, at 1 ,500,000 and about 
2,000,000 in all the rest of Asia, for except in 
Asiatic Russia, China, Siam, Annan, and 
Japan, they are eveiywheie to be ibund. 
Hence we may deem the total papulation <tf 
these people to be five millions. 

What a painful subject of reflection is it 
to flunk of so large a portion of the human 
race, thrown as it were beyond the common 
rights of nations ; so many men wandering 
•bout without any claims which can attach 
ttem to the soil, encamping in plaees remote 
feom dvilization : living by theft and deoep* 
won, and everj'where diffused, notwithstaud- 
ug the persecutions aud contempt which are 
I liMfed upon them. 



levelled with the ground, where it lay with 
many small trees cnished beneath it. A fox, 
whose den was not far distant| happened to 
pass the next morning, " What a noble tree!" 
exclaimed he, " I never thought it SO great 
while standing." 

A wolf being at the point of deatli, cast a 
retrospective glance on his past life; ^ I am 
certainly a siiuier," hi plaintively observed, 
" but I trust not one of the greatest. I have 
doubtless committed evil; but I have also 
done much good. I remember that once 
when a lamb, which had strayed from the 
flock, came so near to me, that I might have 
devoured it with the greatest ease, I forbore 
to do so. About the same time I listened to 
the abuse of an angry sheep with the most 
edifying indifference, although no watch- 
dog was to be feared." " To all this I can 
bear witness,** said a fin ; « I recoOeet all 
the particulars. It was just at the time ]fOn 
sufiered so much from a bone in your 
throat.'» 

** How degenerate is our raee in 

country," said the spaniel : '< In the remote 
part of the world which men call India, there 
exist senuine dogs— my brethren, you will 
scarcely believe me, and yet 1 have seen 
with my own eyes, dogs which will boldly 
attack the lion." " But do they conquer 
him inquhed a grave and steady sporting 
dog." " Conquer him ! that I cannot undei^ 
take to say ; but then only think, attack a 
lion !" " Uh 1" continued the sporting dog, 
if they do not eonquer him, your so high^ 
pnused Indian dogs are no way superior to 
ourselves ; but, on the oontsaiy^ a great deal 
more stupid." 

Why are you so eovetoua of flie clothing 
of those who pass by you," said the willow 
to the thorn, of what use can they be to 
you?" '* None whatever," answered the 
thon, ^ I have no desire to deprive the pasn 
sengon of their nument, I onty wish to tear 
it." W. Q. C. 



LINES ON THE GENEVA HORTICULTURAL 
BXHIBITION. 
(JPnm mJmertem Journal.) 

AT OENUVA, 9KPTFMBEB 30, 1833. 

Nature ! how beautiful ! — ah, who nmy gaze 
Ou these thy gorgeous trcasozei vomia nin pQcd* 

Nor with deep fervour their CasAVom ] 
Foifeet in all Us W(i ' 



AFOLOOUEa 

(From the Oerman,") 
One stormy night the raging north wind 
exercised its strength ou a lofty oak, which it 



What perfumes breathe— what eoloinsBWeC the eyO". 

Thfl Dahlia, gem-like, in its velvet fold ; 
Melon and Feaeh. with Grapes of Tyrian dye. 

The ruby Nectarine^ and Qalnee <tf goUU 

ToBiaoe imiwrial Autiunn's golden reign, 

"nie lovely Summer itill hvr (jarland brinss, 
Wnathes h<s bright apoUs with naoy a Woodfaina 
chain — 

And *auiogst hia fruits, her fiUnt aweel Seeea lUagt. 

Sunn'd in her smiles, the Lily lifts its head. 

The Alcea blooms — ^the Oleander tow'ra— 
Myrtles and Jaamines their rich periumea ahed. 

And in pale ndhmeeahiiM the Orange tfowen. t 
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humbled; they imagined, I belitne, that 
they had only to go iurth to lay the whole 
world prostrate at their ieet; aud, as lor 
Britoii8«~-biit what do tiny aay of us now ? 
I almost fear to tell you, lest you should 
think 1 have forgotten myself: — they call us 
Pya which si^mties trodf and with this 
epithet ute othen which make me bhiah 
when I think upon them, and know nriyadf 
to be but mortal man : but then a^un, 1 an 
a soldier, and, an Englishman ! 

They appear to ha extiemely food of our 
music, and indeed their own, which is good, 
makes a nearer approach to it thau I 
have yet heard in India. Amongst mdr 
miuucal instrumenta I have noticed a violin ; 
a lute with two strings„played on either with 
the tiugers, or a bow ; a crocodile^ viz. an 
iustrument made in the shape of that animal 
with three stringslike an ancient lym, stretched 
across the back, two of s^i>k and one of lirasi^ 
Mnrtaban, 18—* which is also played with the fingers. 

X, V T ^ „ ou affi.«i vAii «nmft But the iMtfument which struck me mod^ 
BEma here, I may as weU affiird jou some conceived to be the harp of 

httle acco mt. f 'ZTl^Zt^^t^ZYl Martraris fo^^d r;h7fa^^ of a^cat, 

gone (whH*, ^"^'l^' »\ «i sitting, or perhaps, lying with her legs folded 

people who are ^1"^,;^^^ undwher Vid ^ tiSfbiought mSnd i. a 

heanl of. m Kngland. T^^y^ TnliJuallv semicircle, over her back. FTom Uiis tail to 

w.th Hat taces. and snub ^ pec«lmrly ^^^^ , .^^^^^ 



liW.advl wUli SSnow iK-nles that glc.im aEir, 
Liktf pearls, (lf»ii{n'd some beauty's hair to braid. 

The Chuiiuastcr'8 many-colourcdtstar.!! 
Id all itsvnried splendour stands dUpIay'4. 

And like small jewels in a ehaplet tet. 
Blooms, too. the bri^litOenuikun ai 

Violets mill Tarisif? — Daisies — Mignoocttis— 
And tlie diuk I'iuk's sui>erb embroidery. 

Nor these alone — but all that Autumn yields 
Of grand or excolk'nt in fruit ami flower. 

The itately growth of jnudens. oickiards, fields — 
Tokeni eTBarth** nil pIsnteousiMM and power. 

Id such a scene, oh. Nature ! who may stand 
Nor feel his 8|»Wt swell adoring thee! 

mo crownest with bInsiuKS thb. his nati^ bud. 
TkB vroud. the beantifU. the bia«e» UmAwb 1 
^ Ma»t B. 

jflXanmtit aiiU Ctuftonuf. 

INDIA. 

{Extradt from the Ori^ul^ Letteri of «• OficT as 



handsome feature. 

does not vary from that of the i^enerality of 
Indians, except in the turban, which is merely 
a smaU handkerchief, braided up with the 
hair, and twisted on one or other side of the 
head, from which the further it protrudes, the 
greater is the pretension of its wearer to 
fashion and c'lf|;ance. The women wear 
their hair lou^j, and twisted into a knot be- 
hind; and their costume, thoujjh not remark 



and though 1 do nut understand much about 
music, 1 will endeavour to give you aome 

idea of the Martaban scale. It does not, at 
least in the cat instrument, rise, like our 
gtunut, entirely by semitones, (I speak of the 
chromatic, not the diatonic scale, of course,) 

but by whole tones and half, arranged some- 
what in the following manner : suppose the 
lowest note to be D, theu, D, F, A ; (instead 



V, ^ 1 .i;^t:,i4.,l hv thP of D, Et F, tf, A, as with us, and their semi- 

tar^oftlTfShe diSSeTh ^ ^f'- fourtUring, on this pnnciple, 

W ^ Of tenni a Kwnmoain tied commences w,th G, though by retrograde 

Z^JT^ !fn^nf ^n ro^md the waist, ;«ot*«n» '^^^^^ ^^o next wiU sound B and D, 

unotr int aims a h ' the sevouth stnng again commences with C, 

but with such when the two folfow^nj; will be K and G, and 

walking a complete ^^V^ f ^nt^T^; ^ the rest. 1 could not discover the 

The pnests, the colomr of whose costtime s three-stringed instrument, w 

yellow, remmdea me m ^u.n« re.>i.et.» vi • 




_ . . peopU> 

aibo observe, are very curiously tattooed from ■^B*'**e*» 

the want to bekrw the knees, assemble in ^ Ifl misuko not, one.ora couple, of thehari.* of 

paHit'S every evening in the streets to play at Martaban are to be seen in the Museum of the Royal 



battledore and shuttlecock with their feet: 
each party stands in a eirde, and the shuttle- 
cock is passed to and fro, with great dexterity. 
These people are without the distinction of 
cagte, and the women are not confined to the 
houses or locked up, as in most parts of British 
India. Their pride has been, since the 
arrival of our forces in this country, a little 

• Amongst numerous letters, I regret I eannot 
now lay my hand on that from which what follows is 
tiraicnbM* in wdisr to give tkw dat§^M* IfB, 



Asiiitic Society, bat unstrung, and miuus some of 
their striugs. They want «a« tide <d the frame vitk 

which we find it reqnisiti> to IraOd owr bar^, and 

without which, the r.//// upon the two to wliich the 
strings are attiiched, would jirobably break them 
soon : but in this, the Martaban harp so strikiuKly 
resembles the celebrated two-sided harp of Thebei. 
that, struck by the coincidence, (.and not less also by 
tl at of the fArr/'-st ringed Martaban lyre.) I wasiB> 
duced to send some remarks thereupon to a musical 
jK iiodical ; but, uulbrtuuately, ku(»w not how tlvey 
weie received, and whether inserted or not, since 
dvsumstances preventfii me from ever bthoidinga 
nembec of ttw work •||aia.F--Jf . L, B, 
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So/diers — Burmese and British. 

When Bun«loolah, tlie best and the bravest 
of his Qolden Footed Majesty's geneiralsj was 
shot at Doanabue, his brother, who was ntxt 
in command, stepped forwards, and proposed 
carrj'inj^ on the defence of the place. The 
Burmese soldiers, however, with one voice 
refused to obey him, politely gave him to 
understand that compared to his lost brother 
he was an idiot, and, averring that the very 
Prince ut Victory could not stand agaiast 
" the sea-born white ■hMmgen," similta* 
neously aad MM ceremude took to their 
heels. 

Benefit of Intoxication* 

During the lale Bncmese war, on ttie 
evening yievious to an enpigement, Oosenah, 
the governor of Martahan intoxicated himself 
so completely^ with English cherry brandy, 
that he was, in a state m insensibility, ooa> 
veycd out of tiie town, and so escaped. 

MUUnry Pkitoeofhy, 

Ton ahonld do as I do; endeavour to make 

yourself perfectly happy wherever you are, 
and under all circumstances. I have been 
aeeuatomed to the comforts and luxuries of 
an English home, but write at this moment 
from ami<lst Indian inconveniences, and a 
mud cottage which ha^ but one room, aitd 
am yet contented. H. C. B. 



oM> aucnOH. 

Thb following extraordinary manner of elect- 
ing an emperor in the island of Bissago, or 
iiissao, (in the Atlantic Ocean, near the 
waatem coast of Africa,) is given in a letter 
fiom an English gentleman residing on the 
island, to a friend of his in London. 

At the death of the emperor, the best of 
his wives and most useful of his slaves are 
buried near the place where the emperor's 
corpiie is to be intere<l, that they may go with 
him to serve and divert him in the other 
world. The body of the emperor is placed 
in a kind of cofHn made of reeds, and very 
neatly wove. Then four of the strongest 
lords carry it with great solemnity to the 
burial-place, where, Dung arrived, a very 
whimsical ceremony succeeds ; for the nobles 
amuse themselves for a considerable time by 
ioann^ his majesty^s co£Bn, body and al( 
into the air, and catching it again without 
letting it fall to the ground. When they are 
pretty well tired of this sport, one of the 
flieat lords extends himself on the ground, at 
ndl length, the others once more throw up 
the coffin, body and all, but do not, as before, 
attempt to catch it, when the royal corpse 
faUs on the praetrato lord, and almost biMtta 
the breath out of his body. After having 
thus been overwhelmed with the royal weij^ht, 
the prostrate lord is immediately ackuow- 
hsdged emperor. It appears by this cer^ 



roony that the kingdom is elective, though 
one of the royal family, either the son, bro- 
ther, or nephew, of the deceased, must be 
chosen ; and you may be sure the pretenders 
to the crown do not fail to bribe with presents 
the bearers of the royal bier, who may pro- 
perly enough be styled dedoKi. 

B. 8 w . 



Ct^c j0aturalu(t« 

THK PORTUGUESE MAN OF WAR. 

By aid of the Magazine of Natural Historyf 
we are enabled to present the reader with a 

fignre of this curious creature. The writer 
of the subsequent description is a correspoop 
dent of the above popular journal. 

In Stark's Elements of Natural History it 
will be found under the division Radiata, 
class Acal6pha : it is the Physalia, or Phy- 
salis pelagica, of Lanuerek, When seen 
floating on ttie surface of the water, the most 
conspicuous part of the animal appears to be 
an oval subtrigonal membrane, inflated with 
air, having an devated ridge running along 
its back like a cock*s comb, strongly marked 
with indentations, and tinged along the sum- 
mit of a beautiful rosy hue, the extremities 
of the inflated bladder being of a fine purple 
aad violet Cfdour. Underneath the mem- 
brane, and nearest to the larger extremity, 
are attached numerous appendages: some 
are very diott aad fluck, white ofheis are 
very long, many upwards of thirty inches tu 
length. Some are straight, others twisted, 
and a few are spirally twisted, like the spring- 
wire of a belL These appendages, according 
to Cuvier, form the suckers, tentacula, and 
ovaries, (egg-bags.) and are of a beautiful 
violet and blue colour, intermixed with pur- 
pte. The smaller extrsmity is fiw, and the 
animal possesses the power of lifting it out 
of the water altogether — raising it aloft into 
the air, while the larger one is kept floating 
on the water by the weight of the fleshy ap- 
pendages already mentioned. They have the 
power of contracting and dilating their mem- 
braneous bag at pleasure ; and no doubt, by 
trimming it to the wind, make it act the 
part of a sail, to proj>el themselves through 
the water. " They are vexv oilen to be met 
witli at sea," saya Wat Bns Steaae; aad 
seamen do a£Bim that fliey have very great 
skill in sailing, managing their bladder or 
sail with judgment for this purpose, accord- 
ing to the difi^ent winds and cooraesw— > 
Sloane*s royagc to Jamaica^ vol. i. p. 7* 

Upon attentively examining the narrow or 
free extremity of the bladder, a small, roimd 
apeitare is perceptible, surrounded by a dr. 
cular zone of fibres, of a beautiful red colour, 
like the muscular fibres of the iris of the eye. 
Out of this small hole, which is not larger 
than would be sufficient to admit the passage 
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of a verv fiae bristlei I squeezed the air out 
^ the bladder. It it byfhit aperture that 

the animal, it is presumed, expels the air 
from the bladder, when he wishes to sink 
under the surface of the water ; but whether 
he lefiUa it by inhaling the air Inr this aper- 
tufe, or aecn^a it from his bloody is not so 
easily determined. They possess in a hi^h 
degree the stinging quality which has pro- 
cured for the animals belonging to the Ka- 
diata the term sea nettles, l^ey are also 
endowed with the luminous property which 
belongs to so many marine animals ; and it 
is cAtNnrabto, when they have been mmieioiiB 
during the day, that the sea at idght has 
been briUiantly illuminated. 



THE STORM. 



[Tub following, which is evidently from the 
hand of a dose obssrver, is a graphic piehne 
of the tenifie phenomena of a thunderstorm:] 

The commencement of the thunder-storm 
is indicated by the sudden accumulation in 
the distant honion of a dark and ominous 
cloud fimned by tiie coalescence of the cumuli 
which are observed to float through the 
regions of the atmosphere ;— or, the cloud 
sirals in ma^tnde on a horisontal plane 
withonl anyvinble cause, though the floating 
cumuli are seen to fall into, and be swallowed 
up in its vortex. Tlie cloud whose structure 
has thus been icand in the air, lesls on a 



base perfectly linear and parallel with the 
plane of the horison. This mse is sable and 

sullen, and the superstructure is composed 
of a series of arched clouds, tolerably well 
defined in their general outline, and of diffis- 
lent degrees of made. Sometimes fhevs mm 
two or more of these linear and sablo phiies. 
The whole remains for a time stationary, the 
winds are hushed into an unnatural calm, and 
the tempeiature of flie slmosphsie nadergoea 
a remarkable change. In the meantime the 
cloud leaves its station in the sky, and is put 
in motion. The rains fall, and the lightning 
flMh, and the winda sometimes mingle their 
voices with the roar of the thunder. Again 
the plane of the storm-cloud becomes ragged 
and uneven ; the well de£ned line no longer 
appears, snd hmg, bsiiov strips dqpend Asm 
the lower surface, and appear to conned 
together the earth and the sky. The dis- 
cnarges of lightning seem at length to affect 
the homogeneity of the thnndeSiaoud, whi^ 
becomes less and less dense, separates into 
parts, and finally dissolves, or melts into 
" air, thin air," tmftMing to the eye of the 
spectator a sky without a cloud — serene and 
beautiful. Such are nearly the phenomena 
which attend the termination of the tempest 
in the wMtem hemisphere. " At lengib a 
change takes place, and tiie storm whidi 
lately ranged so furiously, is over. The sun 
shines forth with renovated splttudour through 
long extended masses of dondsi wUch /gn* 
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dually disperse toward the horizon on the 
north and bouth, assuming as in the morning, 
l^t vapoury forms, and hemming the azure 
Miii of th0 finnament. A BmiliiiK* deep 
blue tky now gladdens the earth, and the 
honen of the past are speedily foi^tten. In 
an hour no trace of the storm is visible ; the 
plants, dried by the warm sunbeams, rear 
their heads with renewed freshness, and the 
different kinds of animals obey, as before, 
their respective instincts and propensities.** 

In countries within the tropici. or In lower 
latitudes, the lijz^htnings are much more awful 
in their character than in this country. A 
gentleman once infinmed me that he had 
wma flie thundercloud appaiently rent in 
twain, and discover at it were an immense 
orb of hghtning which seemed to burst, and 
shoot its aarrowy riiafta aa fipom a eentre, in 
every direction of the heavens. 

The influence of the thunder-storm is 
usually of a limited extent, but not imivursally. 
The alorm of the 90th of July, 1890, extended 
firom Wolverhampton to Glasgow and Fife ; 
and was said also to have embraced a part of 
Ireland. The simultaneous furmatiou of 
ftann-douda in diAient perta of the heavena, 
and at remote distances, is not the least won- 
derful of these remarkable i)henomena. On 
the 5th of June, 17^) ^ !>et of electric balls, 
rang with electricity, when the clooda were 
elevated, and no indication of rain, while a 
violent thunder-storm attended by a consi- 
derable fall of destructive hail, took place 
abent fifty milea distant. Tlhat thunder- 
lloms have an occasional extensive range, 
nay be also infered from the following cir- 
eimttfauices. On the 7th of October, 1831, 
Heniy Baker was killed under an oak at 
BuitoQ-oo-Trent, three others were rendered 



for a time insensible, and one dangerously ill* 
On Friday after, five calves belonging to an 
individual near Bridgenorth, were killed under 
an oak, and on the same day, near Hereford, 
an oak was struck, the weight of which was 
four tons. The entire trunk and branches 
were rent, and scattered in all directions, in 
pieces about the siie of a laUi, and one pieea 
about eleven feet long, was carried a distance 
of twenty feet. £ven in the individual dis- 
charge which takes place lirom flie aHmn- 
cloud, a veiy considerable range is occupied 
in some cases ; this, however, in all proba- 
bility, must be ascribed to the contmuity 
being dislocated, and iti compact and homo- 
geneous form, divided into branchea by con* 
ducting materials scattered over the space on 
which its shaft alights, and its powers or 
intensity will of couxae be attenualed in the 
xatio of flial difihaionw— iArrffy. 



STBBPLB ASUTON. 

Steeple Asuton is one of the most pic- 
tineaque vUlagea of linitshiie, about two 
miles south-east from Trowbridge. It con- 
sists of straggling cottages and a few re- 
spectable houses. The church is an elegant 
atntetme in Ihe moat beautifid and simple 
atyle of English architecture ; and from its 
magnitude has the appearance of a cathedral. 
The living is a vicarage, and the incumbent 
muat be unmarried. The Markei«ross re- 
presented in the subjoined vignette, is erect- 
ed upon a large, square basement, ascended 
by three steps ; the shaft is round, its upper 
part b^iig tenninated by square moulding 
auppovting a aun^ial : thia tenounation aa 




(C>tfs< at Sleqple AthtomO 
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probably an addition of comparatively modem 
date. We have oiien touched on the design 
of theae omaM; hnt Htm Ibllowinfif additioMl 
iUtistration by Mr. C. Clarke, F.S.A., may be 
aeee])taltle : — " When the strongly religious 
hias of our ancestors is considered, with the 
avidant fondness they had for thu manuirial 
of Christianity, which they made the ensign 
of eveiy virtue, it must be easy to account 
forplaong it in the centre for business, where 
ao nmny dishoneatiaa wava noat Ukdy to ba 

put in practice.*'* 

* Architect. Antiq. Great Britaio. 



THE LATE KINU OK SPAIN. 



[ frum an amusing Paper in the New 
Monthly Magaxine.) 
Thr personal history of Ferdinand VII., if 
ingenuously written b^ anybody who had 
livad with nim fimn hia aaniaat ytoia to hia 
decease, would be almost as interesting as the 
memoirs of Napoleon. It would exhibit a 
series ot vicissitudes more romantic than any 
modem fiibrieator of fictions would dare to 
imagine. The eldest son of Charles and 
of Teresa Maria Louisa, daughter of the Duke 
of Parma, was bom at the Escurial on the 
14th of October, 1784. He had not completed 
his forty-ninth year when he died ; and yet 
his brief career is crowded with events, to 
which, perhaps, his own hand alone could 
have done justice. Ha was, in all probability, 
ttie only legitimate son of the king : his fea- 
tures and character furnished the strongest 
evidence upon that point which nature could 
stipply. The personal biog^pher of the lata 
king might find some traits in his character, 
which, though they could not, indeed, redeem 
liis political transgressions, must secure him, 
at Mut, finnft being considered as luM nafii^ 
rioua mother pronounced him to be — 

" Monstmm nulla viituto n drinturru" 

I myself have witnessed the coudeiscension 
witti which he attended to the petitions of 
the poor. Loitering one day about the palace 
of Madrid, which, by the way, is well worth 
the attention of a stranger, as one of the 
handaomeat adifioea of the kind in Europe, 
my attention was attracted by a number of 
state carriages which were proceeding towards 
the priucipu entrance. I followed them almoat 
inatmetiv^, and soon foond myaelf atatimied 
among a number of grenadier guards, who 
were drawn up near the lower steps of a mag- 
nificent staircase. In the paaaage to whidi 
the ataiiease opened there were seven or eight 
old women, with papers in their hands, ready 
for presentation. In a few minutes the kirig 
and queen (his third wifo Amelia, oi Saaoi^) 
descended, followed by a brilliant group of 
officers in full dress. The king wore a dark 
blue coat, turned up with crimson, laced with 
gold, whita amalLdothea, whilo ailk alockings, 



a blue riband over his left shoulder, and a star 
on his breast. The uueen was then Uttk mon 
than tarenty yeaia ot age, but her psle coaD> 
tenance already diadaaad syniptomH of that 
broken heart which soon after tuund rvpose 
in the grave. Her figure, which was &'ught 
and degant^ formed, waa nearly eDveloped 
in a blue sdk mantle, ad|[ed with ermioe. 
She wore on her head a pink hat, without 
feathers. Her appearance contrasted straoglr 
with that of Fetduiand,aa ha handed beriab 
the carriage. It is well known that his chin 
and lower lip were nearly in a right line with 
the extremity of a uuse of no ordinary dim«D- 
aiona. The daforroity of his figotuns was, ia 
some degree, palliated by large mustadiin. 
But although his figure was erect, manly, and 
even princely, I could not help thioking, 
when he took his seat by his fiagile couoit, 
of the celebrated story of " Beauty and the 
iieast," until I beheld him taking, with his 
own hand, through Uie atill open door, the 
petitions of the poor pae^ whom be calkd 
to him for the purpose. His swarthy, nule 
face was suddenly lurhted up with an expn:*- 
aion Mndnaaa, whidi showed that be mi 
nut wholly unaccustomed to acts of a beoe- 
volent description. I know not whether any 
of these supplicants ever received any anawa 
totfaairiapieaentationa; botlaaw ttaktky 
wen ihaady half satisfied, at least, by nhat 
I may really call the pftf*^ niksof tfaw 
sovereign. 

Thia royal attoilioiitoflie loiraroiteiii 

a practice of an ancient date in Spain. During 
the prevalence of the constitution, Ferdinand 
was not, indeed, allowed to give audiences to 



not without good grounds, that plots were often 
in preparation for effecting; the escajie of the 
royal family from Madrid to the French fruii- 
tiara. Bat when the constitution was de- 
stroyed, the king resumed his former habits 
on this point, and ouce or twice every week 
admitted all ^)er8on8, without any distinction 
of rank, to his presence. He rose generally 
at six, and soon after took a aip of chocolate 
and a cigar. His morning was passed ia the 
apartments of the queen, and it is undeiitood 
that ha never was so happy in fhem as nnce 
they were occupied by her present majest)'. 
He became devotedly attached to her inia 
the moment that she gave those hopes, whidi 
warn afterwards realized, of continuing his 
race — an object which he had always looked 
forward to with the utmost solicitiide. He 
transacted bunnam witti hia miniaten regu- 
larly between twelve o'clock and half-past 
two, when he dined. He then drove out with 
the queen lor two or three hours, alter which 
he saw any person whom he hadappmnted to 
attend him. He aupped at half-past eight, 
and ret ire<l early. During the whole of Fer- 
dinand's reigu, the manners of the Spaoiah 
court warn axtramely aimpio and uooitn- 
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titioas. He never had any avowed mis- 
tresses; indee<l, after his r.-storation in 1814, 
he is said to have been without any liaison of 
fhitlchM!. TheoffieMof leligion wei«n;{ii> 
lady )>erforraed every day in the beautiful 
chapel of the palace. But Ferdinand was at 
no time of his life impressed with the neces- 
mUf of attending earnestly to that eolijecL 
He had, in this respect, more of the character 
of Louis XVIII. in him than of Charles X. 
The story of the embroidered petticoat has 
aoicr been denied—w fiur, at mat, aa tlie 
pmentationof such an omameutby Ferdinand 
to a particular church. This proceeding was, 
however, rather the result of his superstition, 
than of hia leltfifion, between which theie ia 
not only a distinction, but a wide difference. 
Pascal was a thoroughly religious man, with- 
out a particle of superstition. Napoleon was 
npeistitioiia in fbe ertieme ; but his most 
republican eneniaa never aecuaed him of 
relig;ion. 

The personal dispositions and habits <ilt 
IMinand gave a tone of lesecvo and letire- 

ment to the court, which necessarily exercised 
an influence upon society. Brought up, I 
may say, a prisoner, and confined ibr neajfy 
«x years at Valencay, at a period of lifii when 
the character is most susceptible of permanent 
impressions, he wa.H accustomed to find his 
pkosines and amuseoiaite within a narrow 
diele. He was, in tnithr extremely domestic 
—too much 90 for a king. He smoked so 

rt a number of cigars during the course of 
day, tiiat hia braaCh was qiute tainted 
witfl that unpleasant aner-smell which tobacco 
leaves )H>hiud it. He ate also, sometimes 
inordinately. An over-indulgence in thiswa^ 
brought on the fit of apoplexy whicil temii- 
nated in his death. He drank very little 
more wine than Sjianiards do in general ; but 
it was always of the best description. For 
some years he had been aflUeted with the 
KOa^ a complaint of which he fully availed 
himself, in onler to <k'lay his departure with 
the Cuttes iruin Madrid to Seville, in 1823. 
The communication to him of the lesolutiona 
of that b(«ly for the removal of the court 
brought on au attack of that malady, which, 
according to his own rejiort, tortured him in- 
cessantly for three weeks; but when ttie 
legislative physicians expressed an apprehen- 
sion that it might, it it continued longer, lead 
to insanity, which would render the appoint- 
ment of a re(p!nt indispensidrie, the diseaae 
quitted him with miraculous expedition. 

Ferdinand paid little attention to the j^|;ian- 
dses of Spain, ffit confiden^al raimatem 
were seldom selected from that class. He 
was partial, rather than otherwise, to parve- 
WIS ; and felt a pleasure in raising men to 
office who had often little to reco m s sen d them, 
beyond the tddents which they exhibited in 
ad ministering to his j)rivate amusements. 
Ills real courtien were fiequeutly persons of 



very low birth and station. At one period of 
his life, the most influential man in Spain 
was Chamarro, who was nothing more than a 
buftoa; but hit fantastic tridui nada Feidi- 
nand laugh immoderately, and notfliag Waa 
refused to his solicitations. He was so much 
pleased with Montenegro, who was one of his 
valels at Valencay, that he a ppo i nte d him in» 
tendant of the royal i>alaces, and bestowed 
upon him, moreover, abundant marks of his 
favour. The (pieeu (Maria Isabella,) fully 
participated in the king*! attachment t» tins 
servant. Happen in|j^, one day to be engaged 
in fastening a cross of Charles III. to a riband 
of that order, she desired Montenegro to hokl 
one of the ends of tin riband. He knelt an 
one knee for the purpose, desirous of perform* 
ing her Majesty's commands in the most re- 
spectful manner. The king, suddenly enter- 
ing the apartment by a private door, behdd 
this apparent scene of gallantry with indig- 
nation ; not perceiving how Montenegro was 
employed, and urged by an i n fepteas iw e ftel* 
ing of jealousy, he rushed past the queen and 
knocked him down at full length on the floor. 
The queen shnelied, a number of domestics 
Immediate^ hastened to her asaiatance ; in 
the confusion, Montenegro gut up as well as 
he could and ran away. But when the affair 
was explained, Ferdiuaud had the grace to be 
ashamed of himael^ and the qoondam vnlflt 
was raise<I to higher favour than ever. 

Ferdinand was never believed to have en- 
tertained anything like a sincere attachment 
fer his court companions, with ttie exception, 
perhaps, of a single instance. Loiuno do 
Torrez, the nephew of a once well-known 
matchmaker of the same name in London, 
«aa the eon of a caipenter al Gadte, wImrb, 
in his early days, he sold chocolate. By some 
accident he obtained employment in the com> 
missariat during the war of indepeudence ; 
he dischaipped his duties witii eonaidCfaUe 
ability. When the king retume<l to Spain, 
Lozano, who was then at Badajoz, addressed 
to him a letter full of protestations of the 
moat devoted zeal, and of bitter conqilainia 
against the liberals. This letter was an- 
swered by an order, directing Lotano to pro- 
ceed to Madrid, where he was admittna at 
•noe to Ferdinand's confidence. Lozano was 
the most ingenious of courtiers. He wanted 
nothing fur himself. His whole ambition 
was to serve about the pecBon of hia sofverai|pii 
in whose fortunes he felt a sympathetic Ul» 
terest which he could not describe, the cause 
of which was to him inea^cable. It seemed 
to him aa if hia heart must have been ftamedy 
aait were, in the same mould with that of the 
kin^. He wore Ferdinand's portrait in his 
bosom, knelt before it as an idol, and ap- 
peared to live mify fir hia Mwalmaitei; When- 
ever hia opinion was asked upon any subject, 
he gave it candidly, always most disin- 
terestedly j several valuable appointments 
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were offered him —he refused them all. He 
would rather be a lackey in the palace thin 
captain-general of the two Castiles. 

After adoe emme itf Mnritude, Loaoovat 
pfevuled upon to accept the office of miniitar 
of state ; that is to say, secretary for foreign 
atiiurs. Now this was a post to which, more 
.than to any other, uaege hed eatablished a 
certain right of succession among the mem- 
bers of that department, — gentlemen who had 
previously served abroad in a diplomatic ca- 
pacity, wiio» of courMy were aequaintod with 
foreign languages, conversant with the whole 
train of pending negotiations, and experienced 
in official forms. Well knowing that they 
conld not speedily be replaced, they resolved 
to resign in a borly rather than serve under 
Loiano. He prudently yielded to the storm. 
To the astonishment or the nation the 
devant vendor of chocolate was next appointed 
minister of grace and justice, which placed 
in his hands the entire patronage of the 
magistral and the dnncii. But he flatteied 
the clergy, encouraged the fanatics, persecuted 
the liberals, terrified Ferdinand with the nu- 
merous conspiracies against the throne and 
the dinrch wUdi he daily diteofeied, and 
kept his place. A droll proof of Ferdinand*! 
credulity, with respect to hozaao's sympathies f 
has been related by one of his biographers. 
The courtier waa m the habit of aending a 
messenger every morning to inquire how the 
king passed the night. On one occasion the 
answer was, that his majesty had suffered 
fiom a ievere fit of the colie. The moment 
Loiano heard thii he ordered his carriag«^ 
posted to the palace in his dressing-gown, 
and demanded an audience upon business of 
cstiaofdinaiy importance. Ferdinand, who 
was by this time convalescent, ordered him to 
be admitted. Seeing Lozano in such a dress, 
his face pale, and his hair in disorder, he 
eagerly inquired what was the matter. " Oh !** 
exclaimed the minister of grace and justice, 

ch, senor, 1 have had such a terrible attack 
of the colic ; I have been ill with it all night," 
and then he went on minutely detailing the 
mnptoms (which he had not experienced) of 
that agreeable complaint Wonderful," 
cried Ferdinand ; they are precisely the pains 
which I have suffered myself; how very won- 
derful !" — " Not at all wonderful, senor," 
replied Lozano, " nothingcertainly can happen 
to yoar majesty without happening to me auKk 
While you were Ul I waa lU. Now that you 
are better, I feel recovered again." At length 
Loiano fell into disgrace, and was exiled firom 
Ifadiid* Feidniain, when hia fiking waa 
over, used often to lau^h at the impoaitioiia 
which this fellow practised upon him. 

I have never seen a good portrait of Fer- 
dinand. Hm aitiata laytiiat it waa impos- 
possible to sketch 000^ on account of the sin- 
gular mobility of his features, sometimes 
sombre in the extreme, sometimes bo gay and 



lively, ttat fliey hardly seemed to beloogta 

the same person. Often when his brow was 
overcast with a shade, which deepened the 
habitual gloom of hia ahi^^;ed lips and dim, 
his eyes betrayed a pensive expression that 
made them fur the moment nlmost beautiful 
But it was " beauty sleeping in the lap of 
horror." He spoke generally with a nemos 
precipitation, indicative of the shallow source 
from which his thoughts emanated. He was 
a wrong-headed man, irascible, obstinate, and 
aelfiah. He died under the imineation which 
he always entertained, that he was the most 
popular man in Spun. Perhaps he wa? ; but 
he has not left a single individual in th« 
woild who laaneiita hia depaitun with a 
genuine tear. 



acHO AMD aiuiioa. 

BOBO. 

StKBFBsr thoo. flbter Snence, here. 

In the dim haunt uftheJontily (Kht, 

Like the moon in her gable cloud ? 
So cjilm thy hxik, so still thy breath. 
Like a, Noathat sleepeth her alei^ of death, 

Wrapp'd in bar hafy shroud. 

SILENCE. 

It Is not death to breathe no word — 
Many the thoughts that are not bsaiiL 

That deep inthM boMm bums 
Them's a splrH that Ihws In fhs balmy air. 

The desert cave, nnd the wild dsSK** lutt 
Under tho shadowy fern. 

BCRO. 

Awake 1 Awake ! I bid thee awake 

To the bom and bound. Through brier and biake 

They Aiish through tho quiet stream. 
Hiirk f over the vale they proudly sweep — 
Awake, awake from tity sombre SUap, 

And spell of endiauted dream. 

SILENCE. 

Away, away with the hound and horu — 
A way with the sports of the garish morn. 

but there is a voice I love, 
That it heard at eve in the low twilif ht. 
Or when tbe noon hi the Uue of aiiAt 

Bidethsewnsabowb 

O tiMB bring hither some true love pair. 
To breathe their vows to tho gentle air. 

Softly and sweet to hear. 
And Echo^ do tlioa proioog the sound. 
Till it melt oa the ear tteanaot would, 

Oi Sileaoe Mposiag ni^^r. , 

ECHO. 

Sister, repose, and around thv bed 
Thy Seho a meU of awe shall spread. 

To burish the pryfog crowd ; 
A holier fear in my voice shall run. 
To guard where sleepeth my Sister Nun, 

Wd la hor sable duoud. 

Bkuhvoods Magaxae. 



TBB anAM aSBVK». 

The time is not yet come — but come it 
will — when the masts of our Royal Navy 
ahall be unahipped, and huge, uasighfljr 

chimneys be erected in their place. The 
trident will be taken out of the hand of Nej>- 
tuue; aud replaced by the effigy of a ied4Mt 
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poker ; the union-jack will look like a smoke 
jack ; and Lunbton's, Ru«wU% and Adaii*!, 
will be made Admirals uf the Black; the 
ftiecastle will !h! called tlie Newcastle, and 
the cock-pit will be termed the coal-pit; a 
iDMi'Of-wai't taider will be nothing but a 
Shields* collier; first lieutenants will have 
to attend lectures on the Hteam-engine, an<l 
midiibipmen munt take luiMoas as climbing 
boyi in the art of iweeping flues. In short, 
the good old tune of '* Rule Britannia" will 
give way to " Polly put the kettle on ;" while 
the Victory, the Majestic, and the Thtmderer 
of Great Britain will "paddle in the burn," 
like the Harlequin, the Dart, an(' the Ma^^et 
of Macf^ate. It will be well for our song- 
writen to bear a wary eye to the Fleet, if 
fliejr would pmper at marine poets. Sume 
lea Gumey may get a seat at the Admiralty 
Boaid, and then farewell, a loi^ farewell, to 
Ae old ocean imagery ; manne metaphor 
will requite a new figure-head. Flowing^ 
sheets, snowy wings, and the old comparison 
of a ship to a bird will become obsolete and 
eot of date! Bsetical topaaib wiU be tabm 
aback, and all such things as reefs and dou- 
ble reefs will be shaken out of song. For 
my own part, I cannot be sufficiently thank- 
fld that 1 have not eooght a Hdieon of ealt 
water; or canvassed the nine muses as a 
writer for their Marine Library; or made 
Pegasus a sea-horse, when sea-horses as well 
astand-faonee am equally likely to be super- 
seded by steam. After such a consumma- 
tion, when the sea -service, like the tea- 
service, will depend chiefly on boiling water, 
itisTciydoubtlbl whether the Fleet witt be 
WOfthy of anything but plain prose. I have 
tried to adapt some of our popular blue bal- 
lads to the boiler, and Dibdin certainly does 
net steam quite so well as a potato. How- 
ever, if his Sea Songs are to be in immortal 
use, they will have to be revised and corrected 
in future editious thus : 

l*teoated from the Downs in the Nancy, 
My Jib how she nuked through the Mwese t 

As** a WMtl at tiAt to my fancy 
As em ieird fSongh tliB sidt seal. 

• • • • • 

When up the Jlw the sailor goeik 

And ventures on the jttt. 
The landsman, he uo better knows. 
But thinks hard is his lot. 

Bold Jack with smiles each daagar SMOts^ 
Weiifhs anchor, lights ^log ; 

Trims uj) thr Jire, picks out tfie slstSft 
.\u<i drinks bis can of grog. 

• • • • • 

Oa»pfttter to lubbers and swabs do you see^ 

*Bont danger, and fear, and the like ; 
Bnt aBoultun and fVatt and good ff^oWi-md ghrs mC ; 

And it an' t to a little I'll strike. 

Though the tempest om dttMMy SBMwfc soMnih shall 

dim n smitp, 
And sliiver each bundle of wood ; 
Clesr the wreck, wUr M#/tnft and stow every thing 

AaA tJSagagaB^ wall send. 
I ham cooked SteevensV^ or niber IndedoD'ii 



Storm/' in the same wav ; but the pathos 
does not seem any the tenderer for stewing. 

Hark, tlie boatswain hoarsfly LawUug, 

By sliuvcl, tongs, and |xjkiT, stand; 
Down tl<e ticuttte quick \>e tiaulina* 

Down your bellows, hand, boysj^aad* 
Now it finsbeos,— blow like bksos t 

Now onto the eoal-hole go ; 
Stir. l>oys, xtir, ilon't mind black HmsSI^ 

Up your ;usl»et> nimbly Uirow. 

Ply your bellows, raise the wind, boys ; 

See the valve is clear, of course ; 
l«t the paddles spin, don't mind, boys, } 

Thougli the weathor should Ijewono. 
Fore and aft a projwr draft get. 

Oil the engines, see all clear ; 
Hands up, each a sack (^ccmJ get, 

Maa rae boiler, ehser, lads, eneer. 

Now the dreadful thundsi's roarings 

Peal ou peal contending clash ; 
On uur heads fierce rain fulls pouring. 

In our eyes the paddles s|ilMh. 
One wide water all around us. 

All above one smoke-black sky ; 
DilTereut deaths at unce surround us ! 

Harkl what means that draodAilcry? 

The funnel's gone I cries ev'rv tongue oat ; 

The engineer's washed off the deck : 
A leak beut-atii Iho coal-liole's sprung Ottt, 

Call all hands to clear the wreck. , 
Quick, some coal, some nubbley nieces ; 

Come, my hearts, be stout and Wd; 
Plumb the DoDer. speeil dec roass s . 

Four feet water getting cold. 

While o'er the ship wild waves are beatiqg^ 

We for wives or children mourn ; 
Alasl flNM» hence tbsie'a no letraalingt 

Aks ! to Hbmk there's m retnm. 

The Are is oufe-xwe've burst thw bellows, 

Tiie tiuder-boK Is swumped )>elow : 
Heaven have mercy ou poor fellows. 

For only that can serve us now ! 

Devoutly do I hope that the kettle, though a 
f^at vocalist, will never thus appropriate the 
old sea sonars of En^^land. In the words of 
an old Greenwich pensioner, " Steaming and 
biling does very well for Urn Bay and the 
likes; but the craft does not look regular 
and shipshape to the eye of a tar whu has 
sailed with Duncan, Howe, and Jaivis ; and 
who woiUfl rather even go without jpori than 
ham it through a /tMmr^Moed, 



BBWARna OF oninvB. 

Wm tnily is it said, it is supposed by the ' 
geneiality of mankind that whatever pn>> 
motes the interests of any particular class of 
men, will be supported by tliat class. Expe- 
rience is oppoeed to that opinion. Hugh 
Myddleton was allowed to pursue his noble 
design for supplying London with water, 
amidst doubts and indifference, and asristed 
when it was too late. Watt was left unno- 
ticed and unaided, and compelled to give his 
engines to the mine-owners and manufac- 
tiini% who woeild use tlieni fiir a i^ortum of 
the saving they effected. England is not the 
only ungrateful country. Fulton, who first 
stemmed the rivers of the New World, re- 
ceived at last some nrivileges, wluch wen 
afterwaida ahameleasly cancelled, and hit 
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family and posterity are now in poverty on 
the banka of the Ohio. Many other instaoices 
night be eited. Wiiuor, the inventor of tiie 
system of li^htinp with gas, flied an impo- 
verished exile in France; and Gurney, who 
laboured fur years tu perfect locomotive en- 
l^nes, has been turned out of his own factorv 
to s^ek his fortune elsewhere. Mr. Hancock 
has received iudifierunt treatment ; and Mr. 
Ogle, who proved tliat safety and speed might 
he combined, haa seen his factory possessed 
by the rich mortgagee, and heen refused even 
to examine the vehicle he brought from Li- 
verpool, in the estaUiehment he had eceded 
and supported. Mr. Bobbagei too, after pro- 
jecting that piece oF machinery which ap- 
proaches nearer than any other to the results 
of human inldligenee, and whieh eonttitulee 
a wonder of the world y sold it to the Govern- 
ment fur a small portion of what it cost, and 
then was insulted with the offer of the lowest 
deeoiafiTC Older ; thus putting the fane value 
on hit Uhonn ae on those of an Aldennan 
who brings up an Address to the Throne. ■ 
United Sepnce Journal, 



DSSCHIPTION OF AN INOIAN rAI.ANKBKN. 
By Captain Batil Hall, R. N. 

Trb palankeen ia about aiz ftet long, by two 
and a half wide, and serves at night-time for 

a bed, in the day-time for a parlour In the 
front part of the interior is fitted a broad 
shelf, underneath whieh a diawer pulls out, 
and over the shelf a net is stretched such as 
we see in travelling carriages. In the after- 
parl^ aa a sailur would call it, there is gene- 
lally fixed a dudf for books, a net for fiuit, or 
any loose articles, and hooks fur hats, caps, 
towels, and other things. There are two 
doors, or sliding partitions, in each side, 
fitted vrith Venetian blinds in the upper 
panel, and in each end of the palankeen are 
placed two little windows. Many travellers 
dioose to have a lamp fixed in one corner, 
with a glass face turned inwards, but trimmed 
from without, for reailing or for sleeping by. 
The bottom, or seat, is made of strips of 
valtaa, Uke fiiat of a chair, over which is laid 
a light elastic mattrass, made either of horse- 
hair, or, which is still better, I believe, of the 
small shavings used in dressii^g the bamboo 
and lattaa. Aeiosa the palameen, at the 
distance of a fiaot and a ludf from the end, is 
hung a flat square cushion, buttoned tightly 
irom side to side, for the traveller's back to 
lest against; - while hia feet are pieRnled 
from slipping forwards by a cross-bar, aimliar 
in principle to the stretchers in a boat, against 
which the rowers plant their feet. This bar 
vriuch elides up and down in sKta cut at the 
tides of the palankeen, is capable of being 
shifted nearer to or farther from the end, 
according to the length of the voyager's legs, 
or to hia cfafliee of poritioa. In tiie wftoi 



behind the cushion, or re.st for the l)ark, are 
stowed away, in the day-time, the sheets, 
hiaakeii, piUow, and ottwrnig^t-things; and 
in the net above, two or three changes of 
clothes, in case of any accident separating 
the traveller from his heavy baggage. In 
the drawers may be kqyt shaving aifidea^ 
and such nick-knacks as a compass, ther- 
mometer, sketch-book. Ou the slielf behind, 
a few books, among which, of course, will he 
found a road-book and a Hindustanee voea- 
bularj', jostling with a tea-pot and sugar- 
canister. Under the mattrass an infinity of 
small things may be hid, provided th^be 
flattieh* In each comer of this moving 
house are placed little round sockets fur 
bottles and glasses. Many other odds and 
ends of ce i ni wta and eonvoiiuncas suggest 
themselves as the jounwy advances, or anagr 
be found cut and dry in expensive palankeens. 
I speak noerely of what mme possessed, and 
it waa a veiy ordinary affiur, — cheap and 
alione, and not too hwny. Along the top, 
on the outside, is laid a wax cloth cover, 
which, when not in use, is rolled up ; but in 
nuar weather, or when the night.>ur becooME* 
chill, this cloth is let so loose as to envelope 
the whole pidankeen. At each end there is 
fixed a single, strong, smooth bar, which wsts 
on the tMHWcra* ihooUlen. This pole which 
is somewhat thicker than a man's arm, is 
possessed of none of the elasticity which gives 
buch an unpleasant motion to a sedan chair, 
being seemed tightly to ttie eenseis of tiba 
palankeen by iron rods. To one of these 
poles there is generally suspended a beau- 
tifully-shaped rattan basket,, holding a goglet, 
or water- pitcher; which ia atiU iurOier da- 
fended from injury by an open tracery of 
split rattans, resembliug not a Uttle the work 
in relief on the buttresses and pinnacles of 
Henry V'll.'s chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
This goglet is hung in front, that the dew 
which exudes from its pores may be evapo- 
rated by the current of air it encounters as 
the bearers move mi : and thus, even in the 
hottest weather, a cool draught of water may 
always be obtained. Under the pole behind 
are hung a tsaFketfie, coifee-pot, and a curious 
but useful kind of wash-hand basin, imported 
from China, of a c^'lindiical shape, made of 
wood highly varnisheil. 

A stranger, or grifHn, aa he it called, on 
first getting into a palankeen at Madras, it 
naturally much alarmed, and often rather 
distressed, at the hideous sounds made by 
the beareTt, aa he naturally fimdet the men 
must be suffering dnsadfidly under their load. 
There have been instances of Johnny New- 
comes so prodigiously sensitive or spooney, 
as actually to get out and walk in the tun, 
to the particular amusement of the bearers, 
who, it is alleged, make their yells doubly 
horrible when they fancy they have caught a 
griffin. I do eonftat tliat, at fiist, it feela a' 
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Utile queer to bo enriod along on inen*^ 
shoulders ; but this b a great waste of sjrni- 

pathy, inasmuch as every man so carrying 
you is not only a servant at will, but a very 
«dl-paid, contented servant, and one of a 
caite whose greatest pleasure and anxiety is 
to be 80 employed — who makes money by it, 
and saves it, and buys laud, and becomes in 
time a gentleman in hb way. I never re> 
member to have heard the brawny High- 
landers, who carry people al)out in chairs in 
liklmburgh, Bath, and elsewhere, accused of 
sny eitfa servility, hecanse they UAed the 
bes contaiuing their employer} instead of 
driving the horses which dragged the car- 
riage holding the same personages. In short, 
all tiisse matters turn on usage; and the 
deuce is in it if the parties most concerned 
are not the best judges of what, upon the 
whole, is most to their mind. But the i'abhiua 
now^ays is to ciam compassion down con- 
tented people's throats, and in the true spirit 
of the philosophers of Laputa, or the needy 
kniibigrinder's friend in the Antijacobitij to 
miiis happy men miserable, in order that 
they may he re-converted to happiness by 
some patent general principle — an invaluable 
process, always best known, it would i^pear, 
to tiuMe who are personally ignorant <n all 
tteptactical detaib of the subject. 



PULCHER*S SUDBURY POOXXT BOOK VOR 1834. 

This elegant and unexpensive annual, (for it 
is as much an annual as any of its extrava- 
gsnt c omp e e i s ,) continues to improve. It is 
just what it professes to be — a Lady's Bfeno- 
morandum Book and Poetical Miscellany.— * 
Among the improvements should be mei^ 
tkned a Bofanuea! C^abndar, with a general 
smnmary of the Wild Flowers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sudbury. By way of specimen, 
we take the following Calendar of November, 
■praad in lines through the Memorandum 
leaves of the month : 

**The beauty of the decaying foliage in 
our woods and hedges, however, almost com- 
psDsstes ns for tte 4os8 of our snmmer 
flewBs. The beech, the oak, the ash, and 
the chestnut, with their varied tints of glow- 
ing orange and sober brown, intermingled 
wuh the shining leaves of the evenreen ivy, 
present a scene which, for grandeur and 
beauty, might vie with the gorgeous hues of 
the departed summer. This is the season in 
whidi die botanist turns his attention to the 
ciyptogamae, and in the absence of flowers, 
the numerous family of lichens will furnish 
htm with ample employmoit dming the 
winter months. There are about 350 spedes 
of British lichens already described, many of 
them strikingly beautiful, particularly the 
conunon eup^dMn (Lidien Pyxidatus,) the 
fmetifiaition of which resembles drinking 
ghuMt. lib easily piocuied in damp) shady 
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lanes, and b wdl known by the familiar name 
of ' Cup Moss.' Theie are few < Cullers of 
Simi)les' who are not prejmred with a lenjjjth- 
ened history of its virtues in curing the hoop- 
ing cough f A still more beautiful specimen 
is the Scarlet Cup Lichen (Lichen Coceifc* 
rus), which is found plentifully in woods or on 
hea^s in dry sandy places, appearing to most 
advantage in tho wat winti^ noatttia. It.b* 
somewhat similar to the Lichen Fyiddatra, 
but the margins of its thick tubular stems 
are covered with tubercles of the most bril- 
liant scarlet, which aie said to ^a. wool and> 
silk of a beautiful colour. Another of the- 
cup-bearing lichens, the Daisy Flowered Cup 
Lichen (Lichen beliidifloius), is also exqui- 
sitely beautiM: ttb^lMnMveiwb a rare plant 
with us, though pbniifiil-ott, Boi Nevis, in. 
Scotland." 

From the Poetical Miscellany (original) we 
aebet the fiittowing lines from Stsasas on 

a Snuff-box, made out of a piece of oak, from 
the Round Tower at Windsor. By Bernard 
Barton. 

]telic|Qe of Wtadsort sodent iMep. 

How many a mystic s|x*H \& thine. 
From dtiik obliviou s drwmil«»s8 sleep 

To M'uko, iti Lovoi^ of the Nine, 
Thoughts which the he.-irt may well enshrine 

Among Us ftnidly-cheriiih'd tilings ; 
yrUh maay a ^em ttom Memory's mine 

That round tt its own briKhtiieis flings. 
« • « « • 1^ 

Benoe. Lady, with no thanldoss heart 

Would I accept tliis gift of thine. 
Because a tlumght it may impart. 

Of SUBRY, and tlisGEBALOINE 1 

And of tliiit Notary of tlie Nine, 
Till" ]>rincely James, in captive guise 

A two-fold victim doom'd to uinf>, 

'Neath Hknky*8 power and BiA.nroRT'8 eyoa. . 

The " VUlage ChitHduit," by G. W. F., the 
editor, it dooUleaa ftnm the lilb. The Jfin- 
gravings of yeto u waqyiB scenes, in the vicinify 
of Sndbuiy, am. very j^etftily eneeuted. 



Curious Stones. — The ancients tell us of 
a stone fomid in Arabia, of the eiAmu of 
iron, the quality of which they say was, that 
when once heated red-hot, it would never 
grow cold again. There are stonei> lu Eng^ 
umd, that when once heatni, will retain 
warmth for a long time ; but all the other 
accounts seem groundless. The warming- 
stone used in Cornwall and Yorkshire, to lay 
at the feet of i)eople*8 beds, will retain warmth 
ei^bt or ten hours ; and there is a sort of 
red stone, cut out of the salt mountains near 
Cordova, and fanned into broad tfles, called 
mggiolos by the Italians, which being once 
well heated, will retain a sensible warmth 
twenty-four hours, but these do not come 
up to the qualities of this imaginary straie of 
the ancientSi the aeeoonts of which must be 
fabulouai 
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BtM IMUn^ian. — Hia taste waa outroge- 
onsly bad, in his houses and tlwir embellish- 
ments, as well as his dress. His j^roat bed- 
chamber at Eastbeny wag hung with rich 
tedirdvet; hit om^ an ee^e sumortiiig a 
bunting horn, cot INll of gilt leather, was 
pasted on all the panels ; and the bedside 
carpet was a splendid patchwork of his old 
anbRndend poekeUllapi and euA. Tba 
tuif in front of his mansion at Hammenmitb, 
subsequently called Brandenburgh-house, was 
ornamented with his crest in pebbles; he had 
n ftn-pbee deeomted with mock iddes j a 
poiple and orange bed crowned hf a dome of 
peacock's feathers ; a marble door, supported 
by columns of lapis lazuli, leading to a gal- 
lay (filled with strtuM), wbieh, altbough 
not on the ground-floor, was paved with 
marble ; and a large obelisk, in the approach 
to his house, surmounted by an urn of bronze, 
containing tiia heart <tf bit wifik — Otorgtan 
Era. 

Currants Duelling. — Four times was the 
intrepid spirit of Curran dared to the field in 
a duel ; but even there he could not lefiEain 
from indulging his wonted humour. On 
one of these occasions, when he fought Mr. 
St. Leger, the other demanding which was 
to fire first, Curran answered, " that he came 
as a guest merely; it was for St. Leger him- 
self to open the ball, since he gave the invi- 
tation veMt teeing that St Leger pr cten t c d 
the pistol wide of the mark, Curran gave 
him the word of command to fire, which the 
other obeyed, without any mischief of course ; 
when Gomui ditcbarging his pistol in the 
air, the affair ended. Another duel which 
he had with the lord chancellor Clare was 
equally unproductive in incident. For (as he 
oatd to tdl the story himself) *' though both 
the combatants discharged two very long 
cases of pistols at each other, neither of them 
were killed, wounded, satisfied, or reconciled; 
nor did either of tbem cnpntt tbe leatt wiab 
to prolong the engagement'* In Curran*s last 
illness, his physician having remarked early 
one morning, that he coughed with much 
difficnlty: **Tbat it rather turprinng," an- 
swered Curran, " since I have been practising 
all night.'* And, not long before, having 
received a slij^ht a^plectic shock, and his 
physician tdlmg him not to mind it — it 
would pass away; " I am to understand it, 
then," said Curran, " only as a boyish run- 
away knock at the door— eh A few digrt 
befine bis death, he was taking an airing 
with some friends, and as the state of his 
health woidd only allow the carriage to pro- 
coed at a wry slow late, a cow that was gra- 
ling by the roadside put her head in at tho 
coach window. " What a very curious cir- 
cumstance,*' exclaimed one of the gentlemen. 
« Not at all, Sir," replied Curran, « she 
knew yon WMO Iiiib, and was looking for a 
^uU." W. G. C. 



Jneknt Dainijf.'-'The porpus was once 
considered as a sumptuous article of fuo<l in 
this cotuitry, and was oftentimes intnMluctd 
to the tables of the English nobility, eveu ko 
late aa tibe reign of Queen Elisabeth. It 
was eaten wiw a sauce composed of the 
crumbs of fine bread with sugar and vinegar. 
In the present day the porpus is an object of 
eaptufeonly Ibr the sake of its oil* — Was net 
thu adbilaiyifiMtosetbefbietbe 

P. T. W. 

Knotty Point. — Soon after Curran was 
called to the bar, while goin^ circuit, he met 
wHb an English gentleman in a stage-eoadi, 
pro(%ediog on btuiiness to Code, and as they 
passed near a fair held in an adjacent field, 
two factions were fighting desperately with 
cudgels, on which flie stranger said, In the 
name of heaven what is all this about ?'* To 
which Curran answered, ** Oh, nothing but 
some harmless countrymen amusing themp 
stdves widi a kehire on ketubj' 

€falley Quay ami Quttn Jki^temee^ 
Galley halfpence were a kind of coin, which, 
with sush'ns And doitkinSyVrere forbidden by 
the statute Heniy V., cap. 1 . It is baid they 
were bronght into this kingdom by the Genoese 
merchants, who, trading hither in galleys, 
lived commonly in a lane near Tower-street, 
and were called galley men ; landing their 
goods at Galley Quay, and tni^ng wifli their 
own small siner 0010, termed galley half- 
pence. P. T. W. 

Scotch Mistcike. — It is recorded of Curran, 
that going to his inn early one summer morn- 
ing, after a long sitting with some fiiends in 
Glasgow, he observed a man sound asleep in 
the kennel, his upturned face gilded with the 
rays of the newly-risen sun. Curzan awoke 
the sleeper, who, like himself bad been in- 
dulging rather finely on the pn^vious night, 
and had no recollection of taking up the 
position in which he was found. After the 
first surprise was over, he tfanist his hand 
into his pocket, where he found a quantity of 
small change ; on discovering which, with a 
face of the utmost compunction and alarm, 
he exclaimed, " Glide guide as ! hae 1 bea 
sao £u left to mytel' as to change a note." 

w.G.a 
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THE DRESDEN PICTURE GALLERY. 



Tbis celebrated gallery of paintini^ has, fiir 

the last eighty years, p^iven to I>re»><ien, above 
eveiy other fair city ia Germany, the reputa- 
tion of being the favoured seat of the fiue 
arts. It contains one of the finest cullectiuns 
in the world ; intlepundently of which, its 
unique arrangement is especially intereiiting 
at the present moment, when the erection of 
a National Gallery of Art in our own country 
renders desirable a better acquaintance with 
the galleries of the continent : for^ as " think- 
ing nuTseth flunking," so an esteaded know- 
ledge of the most iplandid works of art is 
likely to load to a more just appneiation of 
eveiy class of its productions.* 

liie Galloiy before us, or the BiUer Oal- 
leriCj as the Saxons call it, is 8ituatcd nut 
far from the Royal ChRteau, with its front 
towards the New Market, a very large open 
•pace, sranounded hv lofty and curioui build- 
irgs, with the church of Notre Dame at one 
end of it The royal family have a ready 
access to it through that part of the Chiteau 
wfaidi fnmtB the bridge, and cionet the 
principal street of the old town, over an arch- 
way. The annexed view of the Gallery is 
from the New Market. 

• During llie last St-ssion of P.irliainont, whtfll It 
was uropotteil tu tit uii Whitehall Chfipcl for the re- 
ception of tlio " National " pictures from Pall Mall, 
the Drssdea ff^tUery was lemed to ftv eertaia of the 
jrisite alrersthiBt, 

Vol. xzu. S A 




(P/m o/the Gallery.) 

The present building was not completed 
until 1747, under Auguslua III. ; but it was 
begun by Augustus H. after that pcjuce bad; 

635' 
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•uccecded in procuring the suiMiib gallery of 
pictures at Modena, containing, among other 
prodttdMBS, the pnndinl ^t/f^-^mtoreM of 
Correggio. Before this time, the collections 
of the ancient masters possessed by the 
Electors of Saxony, were scattered in several 
of the royal towni and coantcy randences, 
and had never been brought together. In 
1817, the lute King of Saxony ortlered some 
packages, that had been left undisturbed 
tince we death of Augustus, to he opened, 
when it was found that they contained several 
very fine picture's of the Flemish school, which 
were added to those already in the gallery : 
some changes were also made in the utwnal 
arrangement, and a new classification, accord- 
ing to masters, or iodividiial schools, waa 
adopted. 

The form of this precious depSt it that of 

two concentric parallelograms, or one paral- 
lelogram within another, attached to which 
are two baialler rooms; the one of which 
contains a collection of paintings in pastel 
crayons ; the other serves for the studio of 
the professor, or curator of the pictures. 

To understand this unique anangement, 
the reader will be pleased to cast his eye over 
the accompanying ])lan of the gaUei]r» >nd 
the subjoined explanations : 

B. Magdiileu ofButtuiii. 
T. Venus of Titian. 
C 1. St. Francis of Correggio. 
CS. Ma{;(lulcn of (^orregKio. 
JD. 8t Cecilia of Carlo Dolc.>. 
C 8. St. George of Con f^'j^'io. 
C 4. St. Si'biisti;«n of C'uri<'(;j,'io. 
R. Miidouua di St. Siisto uf Hafi'Aello. 
The Arrow. Dirt>cti()n of tlie pnogwulvs aUSibaci 
in the catalogue uf the Gallery. 
A. The Ezt«!rior. or Foreign Gallery. 

E. Tlie laterior, or Italiu Galtoty. 

F. Inner Court. 

G. Staircases and EntnOHSSi 
U. Pastel Gallery. 

I. LaNoUa. 

The contrivance of two concentric galleries 

has a£R>rded an opportunity of displaying a 
large number of the best paintings in a 
frvoumUo which proceeds from im- 

mensely lofty and wide windows, and may 
be regulated by means of blinds at pleasure. 
The spaces between these windows, called 
pilasters, are occupied by pictures of inferior 
merit. The external gallery is lighted from 
windows which look into the street. It has 
four extensive walls exposed to that light, 
the whole SttffiMe of which, up to the very 
ceiling, is occupied by the productions of 
Dutch, Flemish, Glerman, French, and some 
few Italian roasters. It is remarkable that 
fliere is not in the whole gallery a single 
production of English artists. The internal 
gallery, naturally smaller, thouKh equally 
offy, and of the same ampte hieadtn, reoeiTet 
light from windows of a similar form and 
magnitude, looking into the central square 
court of the building. Three of its sides 
CKpooodi as was mufcad in ths outer gal- 



lery, to a favourable, strong, and yet manage- 
able light, ate like those of the former, liter, 
ally covered with pictuna; so that, in fiid, 
the same wall has its two aot&oes covend 
with paintings. This inner gallery may be 
truly said to contain the brightest jewels of 
the art of painting. 

We proceed to notice a few of these tres* 
sures, although our limits will enable us to 
be but brief. Among them are the \ euus of 
Titian, which yields to no other produdioB 
of tiiat enchanting master. It is not possible, 
after having carefully analyzed the thousand 
beauties which are here profusely lavished oa 
a few square feet of canvass, to coneMve fera 
moment the idea that even Titian himself 
could do better. It is pidpy, undulatin|^, 
round, prominent, inspiring — uay, alraobt 
waim to the touch. 

The pencil of Correggio has contributed six 
pictures, in which his progress in the art may 
be recojznised. Among these is the cele* 
biated N(uUe, or Night. Where," observes 
a recent tourist, " is the painter to be found, 
since the revival of the art, that has showa 
the magic of colouring like Correggio ia 
this inimitable piece ? Who is there, that, 
in reflecting on this composition, does not 
feel himself insensibly led to join in the 
adoration of the Infant Saviour, whose corns. 
cations of celestial glory serve equally to 
light up the most interesting objects of the 
picture, and to cast others and the most re>, 
mote into awfid obscurity ?** Another ef 
Coirefndb's is the exquisite little cabinet pic 
ture 01 the reading Magdalen, which, with 
its dehghtful finish, secures to the paiater 
the same meed of praise for grace as the 
Night does for grandeur. The Ma^alen is 
kept under glass : the price paid for it was 
13,0(N» ducats (6,500/. sterling.) It has been 
in this gallery upwards of eighty yean. 

Next is the Penitent Magdalen uf Pompeo, 
Girolamo Battoni, in which it is not easy to 
determine whether the artist has most ex> 
celled in design, composition, eohniiing, 
drawing, or the selection and manai^ement 
of the accessories of this his masterpiece. 
This picture was paiuted. about a hundred 
years since. The feir mikner is repiesented 
of the natural size, retired from the world, 
seated on the grotind, with a rocky cavern, 
and reading or uieditatiug on the contents of 
a book which is lying before her. Her held 
is bent gracefully forward, and the upper 
part of the body is somewhat erect In this 
posture, her long tresses have fallen liks 
streams of gold over her bosom, to which 
they serve as the only covering; the hands 
are united and placed before the volume, so 
that the weight of the bust seems gently to 
rest upon them. This attitude of the Uk 
penitent is selected to display its most femi- 
uiue and gorgeous tn^auUes. Many ca^^<^ 
of thib picture hsffe bMii nudSi 
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, Raphaerg Madonna di fK; SitlOy and €So«- variety of eounleAancet obwrved in this paiat> 

reg^f^io's St. Francesco are the next treasures ing, are only equalled by its wonderful colours, 

in the collection. The Matlonna of Raphael and the general tone of its keepuv^. Such 

has been described as a picture " which shiiues is the master}' of colour and dibtnbutiou of 

uumitable on earth/* and ** gold could not light among the doctors, that the eye, in a 

aoir purchase** such a painting. It has been certain position, freely ranj^es around and 

■aid: "The Madonna of St. Francesco of Cor* between each, as if the fij^ues wei-e repi-e- 

reggio is in every way worthy of being placed sented in aUo relievo. The expression of the 

by the side of that of Raphael. The Mother countenance of the Sft?iour is wocthy of the 

of our Saviour, seated on an elevated throne, pencil of Raphael. 

iji holding her infant on her knees, and seems But we must be chary of our space, and 
to wiA to bhsn with Her right hand St. can only euumerate a few more selections 
Francis, who kneels by her side, looking up from this magnificent collection: as thi-ee 
to the Virgin in trembling adoration. Behind Ruysdaels, particularly his C'hasse and the 
him is the figure of St. Anthony, holding a Waterfall; the Chasse au Liottj by Rubens; 
hook and the 'symbol of purity in his hand; the Fele du FHiage, by Teniers; some ex- 
while on the opposite side St. John die Bap* qnilile Gerard Dows, especially the Mending 
fist looks stedfastly at the spectator, as if he of the Pen ; two Nicolas Poussins, and above 
wished to direct his attention to the infant all, his Narcissus ; the Silence of le Brun ; 
Jeeua. In flie badtground is St Githerine, several battle-pieces by Wonveimaus; two 
pressing her fiwt on the instrument of her Claudes, the Acis and Galathea, and the 
mart3'nlom ; and in front of the pedestal Flight into Egypt ; the Danai* of Vandyke ; 
which supports the throne, a bas-relief repre- the Feast of Ahasuerus, by Rembrandt ; and 
sents the creation and &U of man. The head finally, the Prodigal Son, 1^ Joidaens ; with 
of St Catherine and of St. Francis are per^ many others of great merit and beauty, 
fectly d la Raphael. That of the Virgin, The pictures are not numbered in cither 
surrounded by a dazzling atmosphere, is gallery, nor are they placed precisely according 
lovely. In representing perfect human beauty^ to schools in the inner one, but aeeoiding to 
Correggio has surpassed the painter of Uibino. site, the largest being placed at the top. 
But the feature in this composition that at- Owinir, however, to the ^rtat lieight of the 
tracts the same degree of attention, which g^l^'iyj eveu the largest are too far removed 
the cherubs placed at the bottom of Raphael*a mt inflection. In nie external gallery, as a 
painting never fail to command, is the loveli- great many of them are cahint t picttires. and 
jjxeas of two angels, equipoised in the air, but of uniform size, all the productions of the 
without wings, and above the head of tlie same master have been grouped together aS' 
Viijpn, gliding gently, and horizontally, with much as possible. In order to enable the 
their little forms, through the elastic medium visiter to find out the name of tlie artist and 
around the glurjf of the mother of Christ, subject according to the catalogue, the skirt- 
Tou behold them flutter in the air, and the ing of the wall below the picttu-es has been 
chenib on the left of the head of the Virgin, divided by perpendicular lines, into compait* 
if the eye be confined to that part for a minute, ments of a size corresponding with the num 
seems actually to advance out of the canvass ber and size of the pictures contained in each 
towBidt the spectator.** division. These divisions are numbered, firom 
The famed St Cedtia of Carlo Dolce is one upwards, with Roman numbers. A scheme 
also here: it was purchased at Paris, about of the disposition of the pictures in each corn- 
one hundred and twenty years since. Here is partment is drawn on paper, framed and 
also an Andrea del Sarto, on panel, more than glazed ; in whic& the names of the artist are 
7|^feet hi^h. Abndiam stands in the act of inserted, and the respective locality they oc- 
imsnng his only son in holocaust to his God. cupy in reality, with a number aifixed to 
Tlua painting was sent by the artist to them, which refers to that in the catalogue. 
Frhneis II. of France, as a peaoe-offlaring, Of this superb coUection, not a single 
when that sovereign was irritated against the painting was touched by the French. During 
Florentine painter : it was refused by the the first years of the revolutionary wars, the 
monarch, returned from Paris, and then placed pictures were transported to the impregnable 
in Che ^leiy of llodena. The pemimti to tortaess of Ktfnigstein, and afterwaids le- 
the Ec^ Ho mo of Carlo Dolce, the institu- stored to their former situation, 
tion of the Sacrament of the £ucharist, claims To sum up, the Dresden Gallery contains 
attention on account of its perfect preserva- 1,400 pictures, one third of which are by the 
tion. An: ezi^uisite performance of Dosso most classical painters of the ancient Italian 
Dossi, on panel, deser\'e.s especial notice. ; schools, and some among these cAe/'-rf'o?7ftw* 
Jesus preaching in the Temple to the Doc-^ without parallels iu Europe, it boasts among 
4ors, among whom appear the Holy Mother its number ; 
and Josenit. as wilnesset of his eloquence, and ^ , 
in perfect as.on,:Am.nt, y.t vK-as^l a, huvh.g * Ita teld«. 15 <~. 
^und their stray child. The groupiii|{ ISTUiaa. • 4^ifwnau(WB«i . 

2 A2 ' ■ 
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6 ContttfAo. 
SCHnBo 

U FmiI Veronese 

8 Annibal Camod. 
5 Caniva^gio. 
3 Carlo Doke. 

11 Ouido. 
UAUmw* 
ITLueaOfaniui* 
S Oiorgiouc. 

9 N. Pouuin. 
3 Potter. 

90 Rembrandt. 
11 Spafuolatto, 
1 Munllo. 



THE MIRBOB. 



1 Salvalar RoMu 
1 Pietro da Cortooa. 

4 Andrea del Sarto. 
6 Tintoreto. and 

5 8«Mo Fermta. 
Besides 

39 Rabena. 
Si Vandyka. 
]6 Menga. 
3 Claude. 
13 RuyMlaels. 
Sn Dietrich. 
3i J. Brettgel. 
SI Tmkm,mBA 
55 WouvermaDB ! 

We have condensed these details of the 
Dresden Gallery from twenty pages of Dr. 
Gtanville's valuable Ttaveb in 1887 ; whence 
also the illustrative cuts have been copied. 
The Doctor writes with the true enthusiasm 
of an adorer of aril and concludes his account 
with asking who, after leafing this heaven 
of art, can feel courage to visit a royal palace, 
an armouiy, or even a ducal treasure ? How 
Inripid and uninteresting even the finest 
a|iar|]|ien^ the oldest cuirass, or the largest 
diamond, must appear to the traveller in such 
a circumstance V* 



HTMN. 

BT TBB UmD OBA|IOIU4»b 

[TuK followitig hymn, which is stated to 
have been written by Lord Brougham some 
years ago, appeared in the EUinlfKrgh Lite" 
nay JatmuUf Deeenber, H l^y. 

W.G.C. 

" There is a God," all nature criet: 

A thousiiiui tougues proclaim 
His arm almighty, miod aU wisa^ 
And bid tach voice la elionu tita 

To maguity his name. 

Thy name, great Nature's Sire divine 

AMiduous we adore ; 
B^ieetiug godheads, at wboee shrino 
Beoiffhtod natioiie, blood and wine 

In vaia libations }>our. 

Yon countless worlds in boimdlese aptmSt 

Myriads of miles eseh hoar 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace. 
As the blue circle studs tite face 

Of that eoamell'd flower. 

fiat Thou. (00, nad'st that floemsk sbt 
To glitter tn the dawn ; 

Thi- luuid tliiit fir'd the lamp of dny, 
Tbu blaziii^t comet launch'u away, 
, the fdrcfe lawn. 



fPOTOdofhoiiei any more. He alio 
adds, tint Henij VIII. wore ordinarily doth 

hose, except there came from Spain, by great 
chance, a pair of silk stockings. His son, 
'King Bdward VI^ was p re sen ie d wifli a 
pair of long Spanidl silk stockings, by % 
Thomas Gresham, and the present was then 
taken much notice of: hence, it would seem, 
liiat the invention of knit tloddngs origi< 
nally came from Spain. 

Anderson tells us— others relate that one 
William Rider, an apprentice on Loadoa 
Bridge, seeing at the hoose of an ItaliaB 
merchant a pair of knit stockings, from Man- 
tua, took the hint, and made a pair exactly 
like them, which he presented to William, 
Earl of Pembroke, and that they weie the lint 
of that kind worn in England. 

There have been various opinions with 
respect to the original invention of the 
stucking-frame, but it is now generally le* 
knowledged that it was invented in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1589, 
by William Lee, MA. of St John's College, 
in Cambridge— a native of Woodboranglii 
near Nottingham. 

In the London Magazine, voL iv. p. 237, 
we aie told tiiat this gentleman was expeUel 
the University for marrying contrary to the 
statutes of the College. Bemg thus rejected 
and ignorant of any other means of sub- 
sislenee, he was fedueed to the neceirityof 
living upon what his wife coold earn by 
knittmg of stockings, which gave a spur to 
his invention; and by curiously observing 
tite weddn^ of the needles in knittiiig he 
formed in his mind the model of the frame, 
which has proved of such singular advantage 
to that branch of our noanufactuies. Mr. 
Lee went to Fi«nee> and fbr want of vt* 
tionage there and in this eoimtiy» died of a 
broken heart, at Paris. 

The Frame-work Knitters' Company was 
incovporated hy Charles II., 1663. In their 
Hall 18 the portrait of Lee, pointing to one of 
the iron frames, and discoursing with a 
woman, who is knitting with needles and 
hen fingers. — SeeJndeiSon, Howell, Hattont 



Painted 

" As ikUs a sparrow to the ftoon^ 

Obedieut to thy wttl." 
By the same l:i\v tliosa glulx-s wheel roottd 
Each drawing each, yet all gtiU found 
lu ont' olMHiil tytUm ' 

Une oidar to niUU. 



BISTORT OF 9IDCKIN6S. 
Wx are told' that Heniv II. of France was 

the first who wore silk stockings, at his 
Ulster's wedding to the Duke of Savoy, in 
1509. Howell, in his Hiaturu of tlie fVorld, 
says, that in IMO, Queen Kluahelfa was pre. 
sented with a pair of bbck silk knit stock- 
ings^hy her ailktvomaa, Mrs. Moatague, and 



KISB OF MANUFACTUBB8 IN 

Lt)NDON. 

In the year 1327, the Skinners were a nume- 
rous and rich class of citizens, manuftuturing 
''sahlesylucems, and other ridi liin." Cloth- 
workers, of difiereot kinds, were also noted 
for the excellence of their goods. In 1^6, 
a msmifiMtory for tiie finer sort of glasses 
was estahltshed in Ciutchedl Friars; and 
flint glass, not exceeded by that of Venice, 
was at the same time made at the Savoy. A 
mamdhctnre of knives was dioitiy sAv 
begun, by Thomas Matthews, of Fleet-street. 
In the early period of tho leign of Queca 
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•Slittbelh, Jolm Rm, dwtUini^ in Biid«irall, 

devised and made an instrument with wire 
strings, called the bandura ; and he left a 
son, £u excelling him in making bandoras, 
wMt dg gmmboies, and other mstruments. 
Coaches were introduced in 1564, and in 
less than twenty years, became an article of 
grsat manufacture. The following year the 
mamifsctuie of pins was established, and 
shortly after that of needles. The art of 
making earthen furnaces, earthen iire^pots, 
end eakhen ovens, began about the tenth 
Tear of Elizabeth -one Richard Dyer, an 
Englishman, having brought the secret from 
Spain. Women's mutis, masks, buffit, fans, 
hodldiis, and perriwigs, were introduced end 
.made in London shortly after the massacre 
at Paris, in the year 1572. In ]i>77, pocket- 
watches were brought irom NurembtirK, in 
CtamiHqr* mmI the manufacture of uem 
abnost immediately commenced. In the 
reign of King Charles I., saltpetre was made 
ia such quantity, as not only to supply all 
England, but the ffieator part ef the conti- 
nent The menuwchuet of silk had like- 
wise become extremely prevalent, as well as 
the manufacture of various silver articles. 
Ihe printing of celieoet eommeneed here in 
the year I676 ; and about the same time, the 
weaver's loom was introduced from Ilulland. 
The revocation of the edict ui' Nantes, in 
16(U», ha%ing driven many Fnnchmen firom 
thur native land, numbers came over tO 
England, and settled in Spitalfields, and im- 
proved our silk manuiiactures : since which 
London manufacturea ef all lands have in- 
OHMd to a wonderful extent P.T. W. 



I 

HBRNB BAY. 

(Jkidged from tht Magasme of tkt tbuArti*') 

I HAD resolved to visit Heme Bay, partly 

because of olden time that spot was familiar 
to me, and partly for reasons which may 
aflferwards appear. In compliance with this 
resolution, 1 bent my steps to the St Kathe- 
rine*8 Dock, and found myself pacing the 
deck of a steam-boat, and awaiting with some 
degree of impatience, the ringing of the bell, 
which was to separate me, fn awhile, from 
the metropolis and its accompanying cares. 
To me eveiything was interesting; the river 
end ili attendant oeenery» though previously 
Well known, was viewed again with increased 
delight I could not but dwell on its culti- 
vated green bauks, as we passed rapidly by 
th•n^ until tfacj wen separated fiwfimn eoen 
other, and I tuned from them to look upon 
the broad ocean, with its dark-blue waves 
ndling sullenU annmd me. We passed over 
the teene of ne once Ibnnidable mutiiqr» but 
all was peace, for many a heart which once 
Iwat high in itaihbom lebeUion, hod long 



eince boon inaeniible to tveiything earthly. 

The red cross floated like a meteor on the 
wind from the fore-top-gallant-mast head of 
the admiral's ship, a beautiful symbol, which 
has flown trium|mant in every comer of the 
globe, has shone upon the fields of France, 
and fanned the breezes of the Holy Land. 
We arrived at the place of our destination ; 
but how altered its appearance fiom that 
which it bore a few years back ! 

Heme Bay takes its name, according to 
some writers, from the number of herons 
whidi once frequented the neighbouriiooily 
though Hasted, in his History of Kent, says 
that it is derived from the Saxon H^jine or 
Hvjme, a nook or comer. It is somewhat 
altered since old Leland'e time, as regaidt 
fish, which is dear, however plentiful it may 
be ; he says, Heron ys iii good myles fro 
Whitstaple, weie men take nod musclee, 
cawled stake-muscles, yt stondethdim. 2 myle 
fro the mayne shore, and ther ys jpod pitch- 
ing of nettes for muUettes.** Ine uewly- 
built pier ie a fine piece of timber work, and 
extends three-fourths of a mile into the sea ; 
the entrance to it from the land is guarded 
hy a parapet, which once stood on old London 
Bridge. The bathing is good, and the place 
altogether calculated to confiv health and 
comfort on its visitants. 

On the Sunday after my arrival, I com- 
menced a lone intended pilgrimage to the 
ancient chuna of Heme. My path lay 
through the corn fields, the country around 
me was beautiful, deeply shaded woods over- 
hung the aeene, amid which the old tower 
arose in simple grandeur. I could not help 
feeling as I walked, that there were moments 
in life, when the consideration of worldly 
natter la inelefant and altogelberunsuitable; 
moments, when the mind soars to higher 
flights, while man and his soul hold beauti- 
ful communion. What greater delight could 
there be than so to approach the nouse of 
prayer! — Who, as he walked, could gaze 
upon the landscape around him, where Mature 
reigned in all her loveliness, and hentate tn 
pour forth the gratitude from his bosom, 
while he contemplatedMhe glorious garden 
which the Lord of Light'and Life has so boun- 
tifully adorned for hia poiaage here!— But 
such were not the only motives which tended 
to heighten my interest in what I saw ; the 
old church, towards which I was approaching, 
had been once tiie charge of the goodly mar- 
tyr Ridley. I passed the house where he 
had dwelt, and dedicated his days to God. 
It was here, in 1545, that in retirement and 
by study, he became aasured of the abeuidity 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation ; for, 
having perused a small treatise, written at 
the request of Charles the Bald, in 840, by 
Beittam or Ratramus, a monk of Ccdogne, 
end published in that city in 1532, he was 
10 ntittfied that hia doctrine was tnacj and 
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rriiK MiuttOfi. 

.wtt fiom arty cbangs of novelty, that hn was kiiighltd on tKo field, 1471, together 

€onvmctid Crnnmer, with whom he was in with his suceOMK, 8if Rauf JoMSlyn, ftr 

course of intnnacy, and who lived at the Henry Weever, and others, 

neighbouring palace of Foitl, and by his Near the communion-table is a brass plate, 

•nMBas lAtimer also| and thua, to nee tha wheieaii ia a lady in an aadent dios} the 

fiKmrative language of the times, did these black-letter inscription states her to M 

.three worthies " lay the axe unto the very been Elizabeth, wife of John Fineax or 

IWA of popeiy." The church is a very an- Fiennes, Ifisq. j she died 22nd of August 

eteatatnictuia^ and appeaiA by itaarchitoe- It ia not tofiNlbabla, that 

ture, to have been built about the time of the lady so affectionately spokan of by Ridley, 

Jieniy III. ; the tower and leading features in his Farewell, as having l>et»n converted liy 

Jwing fine specimens of what architects de> him, and holding fast the £Buth in purity and 

MRinate, the eadyEnglith style. Thetower, ekoplaneM of Iflb. Another bm enaa* 

hovever, has decorated windows inserted, morates John Fyneux, late of Heanie, ft^ 

Xhave is a fine early English door at the west and Margaret his wife, daughter of Thomas 

end of the nave, and the aisles of the church Morley, sometyme of Glyn, in the county of 

are embaHled. This edifice b dedicated to Sueias, Baq. 8ha died December 9^ 169), 

St. Martin, and consists of a nave, side aisles, and he July 31, 1592, leaving one onlydaugh. 

and three chancels; its length is about 113 ter, Elirabcth, who married John Smith, Ksq. 

&et» and iSbm bnsadtfa £9. The nave li a3 son and heir of Thomas Smith, late of Est^ 

fiiet hieh, and ia divided from both aisles by hanger, m Kant, Biq. There ia alM>ataiii 

several very noble arches. The whole aspect against the east wall, to another of this family, 

of th-i interior of the church is veneral)le in who was a justice of the King^a Bench, u 

the hig^wfit degree, and the great five-light the reign of Henry VII. 

window at the west <ted of the nave so splenp Hie jacet Wilhalmue Finemc, fiL tl 

Jid a specimen of the perpendicular, that the hares Johaunis Fineux, militis, qui ohiit . . . 

erection of a " galleiy for visiters," which is Regis Henrici VII.*' Leland, speaking of 

benwe it, is mnch to be depbred by the anti- this person, says, that he settled in this plaes 

m^, however convenient it may be for the ulure " he budded his fayre house for the 

chance frequenter of the church. I observed commodite of preserving his helth." Accord- 

•everal remnants of painted glass in the ing to Weever, many oi his family axe buiisd 

wmdowa, but none i»orthy particular notice, hero but without inscriptions. 

The font appears to be very ancient: it ia The last brass to be spoken of covers ths 

very elegantly formed, and has various coats body of John Darley, a bachelor in divinity, 

^rarms emblaaoned on it, but Jhey are so and, as may be presumed firom the maigiotl 

obacured by the nullifying danoa of whih»> insoiplloB founa hiataHtA^ fimnerly lieerer 

wash, as to be almost unintelligibla. In the l£ia ehuich. Hia fig«M ia inlaid on a flat 

chancel, at^ the east end of the nave, are stone near the communion rails, dressed in s 



aeveial ancient wooden stalls, with quaint bachelor of divinity's gpwn j the inscriptioa 

.and cunous carviaga; one of them baa an in some pUueoia hn% to be dedphorad. 

ejii^'le or griffin most expressively portrayed ; The monumenta an not BO numerous a 

there can be but little doubt that these seats the brasses : there is an old one in the style 

wwa occupied by the ministers of the Popish which prevailed in the reign of James 1., 

Church, and this hypothesia reeeivei support eieeted agaiaat the north wiA ef thaehaacd, 

from the iact, that all the chancels have been to the memory of Sir William Thomhuret, 

evidentlysenarated from the nave and aisles Knight, who die<i 24th of July, 1606, agei 

.by a cwrfed oaken screen, which kept the 31 j he is represented in armour, and kneel- 

people fimn the sanctum. Thia aneen still ing on a custnen faefim a table, having the 

retnams in tlie north and south chancels, pediment supported by four Corinthian pillars,' 

.although no louger making any distinction his helmet hangs on a bracket above him. 

m the nave. There are many brasses and There are memorials in Canterbury cathedral 

monuments in the church, highly deserving ©f some of .hia &mily, which has teen, I 

the antiquarv's attention : of the former, are believe, long since extinct, 

.several in the north chancel, with inscriptions The last mortuary relic worth speaking of 

and figures, generally speaking, well pre- is a flat stone in the chancel, having tbt 

sened. There is one m a very antique filUowiog strange and shignlsr«|iitiiph9-»- 

fSuUon b^ck-letter , .f^hrUt. a star in <h«t. 

inscription exhorts us eamesUy to pray for A veinorcold,aCbiaa4isliwliiehiiiMt 

the soul of the Lady Christina Philip, who Be wed in boaven wImq Ootl slnU M tlis jort. 

was wife of Matthew Philip, tjoldsmith and Ap)>rovi'd by all, and lovM so will, 

Lord Mayor of Loadony l&L and 'died y''""^' ^^^^ ^"^^^ "i*^ f^'^^ " 

**Sn?^ ^^^"m^Iv « parish registers are kept in excellent 

»Ja^ 'r!f ™*^f'',™lp» or PhiUp, sue preservation, and may be traced as far baeH 

^irf f^^' Mayor of aa 1501 -A vely intetettine eatiy in fliem 

London, 14bJ, and, according to Weavar, «MmwaoalM oM or «hbM:ai«|»iMniaM« 
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men, who held fatit liiv iutegiity in 
tionay times when no nan laww how 

soon he might he required to take up his 
cross, or for&it his reasouable hopes of sal- 
vation. 

Thwe it another entry of an infant ''ehris- 

ttened by the woemen and bur)'ed 2l8t of 
March, 1567," which proves that the rem- 
nants of Popish superstition were not then 
entirely expunged. 

It has been previously obser%'e(l that this 
church was once the cure of Ridley, who 
appears to have been collated to the vicarage 
by Cranmer, 30th of April, 1538; and he 
has himself told us " that he preached not 
after the Popish trade, but after Christ's 
gospel." In 1543, at a visitation of the 
archbishop, Ridley was presented for having 
the Te Deum, &c. read in Enj^lish in the 
church, where the said " Master Doctor " 
was Tiear, and this ciicumstance was after- 
wards urged against him, among others, to 
his mortal destruction. We are told by his 
namesake and biuj/ra^her " that fur miles 
XOimd, neglecting their own preachers, the 
peO^ came to hear him." During the 
space of two years he stvidiod closely the 
holy scriptures, i'requeutly couferiug thereon 
with Crannner. In September, ]647» he was 
promoted to the see of Rochester, but conti- 
nued to hold Heme in commendam, which, 
however, he gave up on his translation to 
XiOodon in ISSO, wnera he remained until 
his iTiart}'rdom at Oxford on the 16th of 
October, 1555. He seems to have borne an 
aiiectionate remembrance of Heme even unto 
Aath ; for in his last beautiftil and pathetic 
farewell, it is thus distin^iished :* " From 
Cambridge I was called into Kent by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, 
that most reverend father and man of God, 
and of him by and by sent to be vicar of 
Heme, in east Kent. Wherefore, farewell 
Heme, thou worshiped and wealthy parish, 
the first cure whereunto I was called to 
minister God's word. Thou hast heard of 
my mouth ofttimes the word of God preached, 
not after the popish trade, but after Christ's 
gospel : Oh ! that the fmit has answered tO 
the seed, and yet 1 must acknowledj^e me to 
be thy debtor for the doctrines oi the Lord's 
lupper, whieh at that time God had not re- 
vealed to me. hut I bless God in all that 
godly virtue and zeal of God's word, which 
the Lonl by preaching of his word did kindle 
manifestly Doth in the heart and life of that 
godly woman, there, my Liady Fiennes. The 
Lord grant that his word took Ulce effect 
there in many more !" 

' That elegant writer, Southey, has said 

that " he whose heart is not excited uj)on the 
wpot which a martyr has sanctified by his 

• See R»»v. J. DuiiconiWn AntiquiticK of ITt rno 
auj Recolver, a most eatertainina work, to wliicii 
th* wrttw of tUsaitidt Is miicb indebted. 



sufferings, or at the erave of one who has 
largely benefited manlcind, miwk'be mors 

inferior to the midtitude in his moral, than 
he can possibly be raised above them in his 
intellectual nature and tmly I could not 
envy the feelings of that person who could 
visit this church withotit the most serious 
reflection. No, the contemplative man as he 
crosses its threshold must feel that Ridley 
has- also passed it beibre him! he kneels 
down to pray those very prayers which the 
martyr helped to compose, he cannot help 
imagining that his voice is still floating 
through the building, and he looks witti a 
deji^reO of holy awe upon those monuments 
whose antiquity tells him the eye of the 
martyr had also contemplated. How often 
may he have paused before them and medi- 
tated upon death ; and what such meditations 
must have bet n, his own fiery passage has 
affinded a glorious proof. Surely such a life 
and asample can never pass fiom hmnaa 
memory ! Three hundred years have nearly 
elapsed, and yet the lonely unknown traverser 
of these sacred aisles dwells, almost to tears, 
npon his painful though illustrious death — 
sees him, in his mind's ej-e, bound to the 
stake 1 the horrid ciy, " I cannot burn !" 
rings in his ean» and the blood curdles itith 
horror as he imagines him heaving up and 
down^amid the faggots. Thanks to a good 
and merciful Providence such terrible ordeals 
exist no mote ! The prayers of the mai^ 
have been heard, and their funeral flames 
have indeed " lighted such a candle ir. Eng- 
land, as by the grace of God shall never be 
exting^iished.** To Kidley and his compa- 
nions was given a crown of glorious martyr- 
dom, and to us an assurance that it is a good 
thing to be faithful even unto death. 



Cj^f j^aturaliKt. 

TUK ZOOLOOICAIt SOCIETY. 

By the last monthly report, Nov. 1, the 
balance in favour of the Institution was 
em la, StLi Tisiteis to the Garden and 
Museum during October, 13,41 6. The warm- 
ing apparatus in the circular aviary having 
been complete<l, many of the smaller birdjv 
hare been removed into it from various parta 
of the gardens ; and the tortoises have been 
placed m one of its least heated compartments. 
The building fur small quadrupeds is finished 
internally, SM will be occupied ahnost imme- 
diately. The pheosantries are also completed. 
The works, therefore, may be regarded as 
nearly at an end for the present year ; and 
the Council have the satisfaction of statinff 
that it will not be necessary during the winter 
to seek accommodation elsewhei'e for any 
portion of the auimals which have been kept 
at the Gardens throughout the summer. 
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IUus{tr<ittonij of ^cott 

I.AUY OF THE I.AKK. 




HKACKLIN BRIDGE. 



This stu]K>n(li)Uii scene lies about a mile north 
of the village of Callender. in Monteith, 
Perthshire. Between the massive rocks, a 
timall mountain stream, tenned the Keltie, 
foams and dashes itself from a heij^ht of at 
least ^0 feet, and finally settles into a pro- 
found receptacle, which, on account of the 
8|)ot8 of foam usually observable on its surface, 
is called Bracklin — the speckled fool. Above 
the chasm, there is thrown, for the conve- 
nience of the nei{rhl)ourhoo<l, a rustic foot- 
hrid^, of about 3 feet in bretulth, and with- 
out ledges, which is scarcely to be crossed by 
a stranger without awe and apprehension. 

Bracklin is refered to in the Lady of the 
Lake, Canto II., in the impassioned reply of 
KUen Douglas to the Minstrel who has im- 
portuned the Maiden to " wed the man she 
cannot love" — Sir Roderick Dhu : the pas- 
sage is — 

TIjou nhnk'st, good friend, thy tn*s«e8 grey — 
Ttuit ploHding look, wlint can it say 
lint what I own ? — I crant him hr ive, \ 
liut wild as Bracklinn t thundering wave. 

CI)e public 3^ouvnaIi^. 

THB WAY TO BR HAPPY. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth, is an 
old maxim and a wise one ; and if i)eople 
will only square their ideas according to their 
ciicumstauces, huw much ha]>pier might we 



all be ! If we only would come down a peg 
or two in our notions, in accordance with our 
waning fortunes, happiness would be always 
within our reach. It is not what we have, 
or what we have not, which adds or subtracts 
from our felicity. It is the longing for more 
than we have, the envying of those who 
possess that more, and the wish to appear in 
the world of more consequence than we really 
are, which destroy our pt:ace of mind, and 
eventually lead to ruin. 

I never witnessed a man submitting to 
circumstances with good humour and good 
sense, so remarkably as in my friend Alex- 
ander Willemott. When I first met him, 
since our school days, it was at the close of 
the war : he had been a lar^ contractor with 
government for army clothing and accoutre- 
ments, and was said to have realized an 
immense fortune, although his accounts were 
not yet settled. Indeed it was said that they 
were so vast, that it would employ the time 
of six clerks, for two years, to examine theui, 
previous to the balance sheet being struck. 
As I observed, he had been at school xrWh 
me, an<l, on my return from the East Indies, 
I called upon him to renew our old acquaint- 
ance, and congratulate him ujK>n his success. 

" My dear Ke}-nolds, I am (lelighte<l to 
see you. You must come down to Belcm 
Castle ; Mrs. Willemott will receive you with 
pleasure, I'm sure. You shall^ see ray two 
girls." 
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I consented. The diaite stopped at a wtam, I faioaind after my IHend WiUemott^ 

fplendid mansion, and I was ushered m hy and wan told, thai his circumstances and 

a crowd of liverie<l servants. Everything was expectations had been j^reatly altered. From 

00 the most sumptuous and magnificent many causes, such as a change in the govern- 

seaVk Having paid my respects to the tedy ment, a demand for economy, and the woid^ 

of the house, I retired to dress, as dinnwr ing of his contracts having been dtiBiiently 

was nearly rea<ly, it l)eing then half-pa»t rendered from what Willemott had supposed 

seven o'clock. It was eight before we sat their meaning to be, large items had been 

dove. To an ofaeonration that I made* etniek out oflito balaooe sheet, and, iasleed 

expressing a hope that I had not occasioned of lieiag a niillionaire, he was now a gentle» 

the dinner being put off, Willemott replied, man with a handsome property. Belem 

On the contrary, my dear Reynolds, we Castle had been sold, and he now lived at 

Mfsr ait down until about this mmr. How Richmond, as ho^itable as ever, md was 

peo|de can dine at Cmii or five o*clock, I can- considered a great addition to the neighbour- 

aot conceive. I could not touch a mouthful." hoo<l. I took the earliest opportunity of 

The dinner was excellent, and I paid it going down to see him. ^ 
the aaeoni mn e whidi were its due. O my dear Reynolds, this is really kind 

" Do not be afraid, my dear fellow — my of you to come without invitation. Your 

cook is an urtiste extraordinaire— ti regidar room is ready, and bed well aired, for it was 

Cordott Bleu, You may eat anything with- slept in three nights ago. Come — Mn. 

onA ftar of indigestion. How peo^ can Willemott will be delighted to see you.*' 
live upon the Knglish cookery of the present I found the girls still unmarried, but they 

day, I cannot conceive. I seldom diue out, were yet young. The whole family appeared 

Ibr fear of being poisoned. Depend upon it, as contented, and happy, and as friendly, as 

a good cook ki4rthens your days, and no before. We sat down to dinner at six o'clock, 

price is too great to insure one.'* the footman and the coachman attended. 

When the ladies retired, bein^; alone, we The dinner was good, but not by the artisie 

entered into friendly conversation. I ex- extraordinaire, I praised everything, 
pressed my admiration of hie daughters, who " Yes,'' replied he, " she is a very good 

certainly were very handsome SJod elegant cook ; she unites the solidity of the Knglish 

gills. with the delicacy of the French fare ; and, 

" Very true ; they an moie than peaBaUe)** altogether, I think it a decided imfmvem eni, 

replied he. ** We have had many offers, Jane is quite a treasure.'* After dinner, he 

but not such as come up to my expectations, obsei-ved, " Of course you know I have sold 

Baronets axe cheap now-a-days, and Irish Belem Castle, and reduced my establishment, 

kids are nofhiiigs ; I hope to settle them Government have not treated me fiuriy, but 

COn^rtably. \'Ve shall see. Try this claret; I am at the mercy of commissioners, and a 

you will tind it excellent, not a headach in Ixxly of men will do that, which, as indi- 

a hogshead of it. Uow people can drink vidiiaU> they would be ashamed of. The 

port,! cannot iraafi^ne.'' &et is, the odium ia borne by no one in par- 

liie next mornuig he proposed that I ticular, and it is only the sense of shame 

ihoiild rattle round the park with him. I which keeps us honest, I'm afraid. However 

acceded, anti we set oft in a handsome open here you see me, with a comfortable fortune, 

csniage, wiA four greys, ridden by postilions and always happy to see my friends, espe* 

st a rapid pace. As we were whirling along, cially my old school fellow. W^ill you take 

he observed, " In town we must of course port or claret; the port is very fine, and so 
drive but a pair, but in the country I never is the claret. By-the-by, do you know — I'll 
ISO out without four horeea. There is a spring let you into a family secret ; Louisa is to be 
in four horses which is delightful ; it makes married to a Colonel Wilier — an exoeUmt 
your spirits elastic, and you feel that the i>oor match. It has made us all happy." 
animals are not at hard labour. Rather than The next d^ we drove out, not in an o^ea 

not drive fimr, I would piefiv to stay at carriage as ben»e, bnt in a chariot and with 
home." a pair of horses. 

Our ride was very pleasant, and, in such These are handsome horses," observed I. 
amusements passed away one of the most ^ Yes," replied he, " I am food of good 
nleasanft weeka tint I ever remembered, horses ; and, as I only keep a pair, I have 
Willemott was not the least altered — he was the best. There is a certain degree of pre- 
ss friendly, as sincere, as open-hearted, as tension in four hor*e*, I do not much like : 
when a boy at school. I leh him, pleased it appears as if you wished to owtop youi 
with hie prosperity, and acknowledging that neighbours." 

he was well deserving of it, although his I spent a few very pleasant days, and then 
ideas had assumed such a scale of magni- quitted his hospitable roof. A severe cold, 
fieenee. caught flut winter, mduced me to take the 

I went to India when my lease espiied, advice of the phyaidans, and proceed to the 
and waa abeeat about fimr yean. On my loaih of France, wbeie I nmauwdtwoyeaoK 
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Uu iny return, I was inftinned that Willemutt 
had apeeulated, and had been nnluckjron the 

Stock Exchanf^; that he had left Richmond, 
and xrtLH novr livinti^ at Claiiham. The next 
day I met him near the Exchange. 

**Reynoldt, lamhappytoseeyou. Thomp- 
son told me that you had come back. If not 
better engaj^ed, come down to see me ; I will 
drive you down at four o'clock, if that will 
miit" 

It suited me very well, and, at fotn- o'clock, 
I met him according to appointment at a 
livery stables over the Iron Bridge. His 
vehicle was ordered out. it was a phaeton 
drawn by two long-tailed ponies — altogether 
a very neat couceru. We Mit off at a rapid 
pace. 

" They step out well, don't they ? We 
shall be down in plenty of time to pnt on a 
pair of shoes by five o'clock, which is our 
dhmsr-Hme, Late dinnera don*t agree with 
me — they produce indigestion. Of coun^ 
yow know that Louisa has a little boy." 

I did not \ but congratulated him. 

"Tea; and hae now gone oot to India 
with her husband. Mary is also engaged to> 
he married — a very good match — a Mr. Rivers^ 
in the law. He has beeu called to the bar 
till* year, and promlaea welL They inll be a 
little pinched at first, but we muet aee what 
we can do for them.'* 

• We stopped at a neat row of houses, I 
ftif^et tiie name* ftod, aa we drove np, th* 

servant, the only man-servant, came out, and 
took the ponies round to the stable, while the 
maid received my luggage, and one oi two 
|kaper bags, containing a finr cxiiaa fer the 
occasion. I was met with the same warmth 
as usual by Mrs. Willemott. The house 
was small, but very neat: the remnants of 
firmer grandeur appeared here and there, in 
one or two little articles, favourites of the 
lady. We sat down at five o'clock to a piain 
dinner, and were attended by the footman, 
Who had nibbed down the poniea and pnUed 
on his livery. 

" A good plain cook is the best thing, 
after all," obaented Willemotfe. « Toor fine 
cooks won't condescend to roast and boil. 
Will you take some of this sirloin, the under- 
cut is excellent. My dear, give Mr. Reynolds 
aome Toikahire pttUing.*' • 

When we were aloBB after dinneiV 
Willemott told me, veiy uncoaeemedly, of 
his losses. ' 
' «Itwa8myownihult,*'eaidhe; "Iwliherf 
Id mahe up a little sum for the girls, and 
risking what they would have had, I left 
them almost pennyless. However, we can 
alwaya command a bottle of port and a beef> 
ifteak, and what more in this world can you 
have P W ill you take port or. white ? I have 
no claret to otf'er yon." 

We finished our i>ort, but I COOM peiveive 
ao^dilibience in WiUanaglt. He waa juiiai 



happy and as cheerhil as ever. He drove bm 
fo town the mixt day. During uuor drive, btf 
observed, " I like ponies, they are so litlW 
trouble ; anil I prefer them to driving one 
horse in thi^i vehicle, as I can put my wife 
and daughtera into it. It^ aelfish to keep a 
carriage for 5'ourself alone, and one horse in 
a four-wheeled double chaise appears like ui 
imuositiou upon the poor animal." 

I went to ScoQand and remained abont S' 
5'ear. On my return, I found that my fiitnd 
Willemott had again shiHted his quartm. 
He was at Brighton ; and having nothing 
better to do, I put myself in the Times," 
and arrived at the Bedford Hotel. It was 
not until after some inquiry, that I could 
find out his address. At last I obtained it, 
UI a leapeetable but not fashionable part uf 
this overgrown town. Willemott receind 
me just as before. 

** I have no apare bed toofibr you, but yoo 
must breakfast and dine with us every daj. 
Our house is small, but it's very comfortable, 
and Brighton is a very convenient place. 
Teu know Ifaiy ia nnnied. A good place 
in the courts was for sale, and my wift nd I 
agreed to purchase it for Rivers. It has 
reduced us a little, but they are very coffl* 
ftctable. I have retiied from busineM atti' 
gether ; in fact, as my daughters are bofh 
married, and we have enough to live upon, 
what can we wish for more r* Brighton is 
very gay and alwaya healthy; and, ss bi 
carriage and horses, they are no use here-*' 
there are flies at every comer of the streets." 

I accepted his invitation to dinner. A 
paikmr-maid waited, hot everytiiing, although 
very plain, was clean and comfortal)le. 

'* I have still a bottle of wine for a friend, 
Reynolds^" said Willemott, after diuner, 
" bat, for my part, I prefer urM^kejf-ioddjf. 
It agrees with me better. Here*8 to thtf 
health of my two girls, God blesn them, and 
success to them in life !" 

" My dear Willemott," said I, " I tib 
the liberty of an old friend, but I am so 
astonished at your philosof^y, thai I cannot 
help it. When I call to ndnd BdemCistki 
your large establishment, your luxuries, your 
Frtnch cook, and your stud of cattle, I wonder 
at your contented state of mind under such a 
thangeofeiicmnitaiieee/* - • 

" I almost wonder myself, my dear fellow," 
replied he. " I never could have believed, 
at that time, that I could live happilv under 
Bueh a change <^ dicumatances; oot Hm 
fact is, that, although I hiwe been a con- 
tractor, 1 have a good conscience; then, my 
wife is an excellent woman, and provided she 
aeee me and her daughten happy, thinW 
notliing about herself ; and, further, I have 
made it a rule, as I have been going down 
hill, to fiud reasons why 1 should be thanif 
fid, and not diaeAnlenled. Ospehif -upon it, 
Bigrnolda, it ii aot ftleae of feiiiini«hich 
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iwiU aff^tyour bappiness, as loug asyou have 
|Maee and love at home." 

I took my leave of Willeraott and his wife, 
with respect as well as regard ; convinced 
that there wa& no pretended indifierence to 
'wotldly advantages, that it was not, that the 
grapes were sour, but that he had learned the 
whole art of happiness, by being contented 
jrith what he had, and by " cutting his coat 
aocotding to his doth.**— ilMnq>oAAMi« 



TBK VBMALB CONVICT ' IHIF. 
Bi/ Thomas Haynes Ba^, 

• Tmr tide in in. the breexe is fiiir, 

Tbe vessel under weigh ; 
The gallant prow glides swiftly oiw 

Aud throws asUw ths Bfintv : 
Thn tmaqoU oowui» iirinor-lik«i» 

Reflect* tlie deep Mae Mm ; 
And, point int,' to th.' tlestiu'd COUM^ 

Tile tttiaixhtea'd pi-nnon flies. 

Ob I none of those heart-sradbd jnjma 

• That nowr reach the lip, 

• Kb beneiUctions wait apon 

Thiit fast-receding ship : 
Ko tearful eyes are straiu'd to watch 

Its progress from the liuid ; 
And tnece are none to wave tlie aewcU 

And none to fciat the Iwiid. 

Yet women thrau;: th.it vesaetfidwllB *■ 

Thu hag^iird, Htid the fair, 
Tlic yourig in guilt, ninl the dflfilsnd* 

Are iotermingled there ! 
The (rlrl> who (h>m her toattm^ armi 

Was early hired avviiy ; 
The hordeu'd lug, whose trade liath btwn 
To had the puie astray ! 

A young and sirMv mother kneelt 

Ap«rt flrntn all the rest ; 
Aud with a sui:^' of liome shallllla 

The babe upon lier breast. 
She fiUters,— for her tears mMtflov*^ 

She eauDot end the Vene ; 
And naoj^ht te heard among the crowd 

But laii^'liter, shout, or curse ! 

'Tis auhset. Hnrk ! the signal guu 

All ham the deck ai-e sent— 
Tbe young, the old. t|ie best, thewontt 

In one dark dungeon pent 1 
Their wnilinu's, andthoir hoiifdlldxifait 

Alike arc luisird in Bh ep : 
A nil now the female convict-ship, 

1u silence ploughs the dt»*p. 

But long the lurid tempest-cloud 
Hath brooded o'er the wa%es ; 
' AimI siiddeijly the winds are rouse^ 

And. leave their secret caves j . 
. And i» aloft the ahip is bonie^ 
Ana down again as Tast ; 
Aud every Tni;,'hty billow soemS 
More dreadful than the hist. 

• Oh 1 who tint levM tlie pleamoe^MiqM^ 

Qy.MOHPMr breeMs fiinn'd, 
Shau dare to paint tlie ooean.<tonn. 

Terrifically grand ? 
"Whou helplessly tlie vessel drifts. 

Each torn sail closely fUrl'd; 
When not a man of all the crew 

Ktiows whUlier she is huri'd 

And who shall tell the ii^ony 

Of those confined U-Meath, 
Who hi tlM dainuiess dread to di«»^ 

How «iMlN|Nued jfifr 4ettt)i 1 
Who» loathing, to each otiier cling 

When every hope hath ceased. 
And Wet against their prison door, 

Apdjii»iFklo.bejiieBied,! . . , 



Thiee times the wMp hsth ftirwlk. A|i6i I • 

She never more will float. 
Oh! wait not for the risiu;; tide; 

Be steady — mm the boat. 
And see. assembled on the shorei 

Tlie meicifui, the brave ; — 
Quick, set tlie female eonviets 6m» 

There stQl is time to lave f 

It is to vain I what demon bUnds 

Tbe captain and the eiew ? 
The rapid Tirfog of the tide 

With mad delit,'ht they view. , 
They ho\>e. tlie coming waves will waft 

The convict ship a«ay ! 
Thefbaraiog monster hurries on, 

Impattent te his prey I 
And He U come ! the rushing flood 

In thunder swi*ep8 the deck 1 
The groaning timbers fly apart* 

The vessel is a wreck I 
Onemonent from tbe female crawd 

There comes a fearful cry ; » 
The next, titey're hnrl'd into the decf^ 

To struggle, and to die I 

Their cones strew a fimlgn shank 
Left by the ebblog tide ; 

And sixty in a «hiistly row 

Lie number' (1, side by side I 
Tl>e lifeless mother's bleeding form 

Comes floating from the wreck ; 
And lifeless is the babe she bound * 

So fondly rouml her neck I 

'Tis morn ; — the anxious eye cao trace 

No vessel on the deep ; 
But gather'd timlier on tlie sliore 

Lies in a gloomy heap : 
In winter titne those bnuids wiU blaSS " 

Our liaiiquil iiuraes to warm. 
Though torn from thut ]>oor cottvlst llltp 

That perish'd in the storm 1 

JVswJrosM^Jfiyastei; • 



THB VANCY KAIR. 

<* HoimoRD Sua, — Dent no if you Be a Hain^ 
shire man, or a man atacht to titeftncy, hot 
as Both such myself, have took the libberty 
to write about what is no joke. Of coarsa" 
alude to being Hoaxt up to Lonnon, to sea a 
fait no AiSr at tA\ add Ahout ai much ftane^ 
as yon mite fancy on the ^gkoA ota . - 

" Have foUerd the Fancy, ever since ctimJ 
ming of Ago, and beau to every Puglistical 
fite, ftwn ttie QtM CHiddngf down tSAr the 
fite last weak. Have bated Bnls, drawc^ 
Ba^gfers, and Kild rats m}'8elf meening to 
say with my hone Dogs. Ought to no wot 
FuKy hie. ' Self prays is tui t»«oamiidtit}on 
But have been at every Fair Waik or Revvle 
in Ifiugkaad* Ought to no thea wot a Fard 
is. 

t *(Haa Ibr the LoMfea .job — eould Sea 
nothin like Fancy and nothin like fare. Onlj? 
a Toy shop out of Town with a gals skool 
looking after it, without aGuvveruess and all 
ogleiit Ukb Whihili. Lots of the fare sects 
but no thimbel rig, no priking in the Garter^ 
BO nothing. Am blest if oitr hone little' 
^are dowu at Gous Grean dont lick it all id 
Styx. Bulbeating, Baggerdrawing, Cu^jle-' 
playingy Ras^, « Sofied piglale, a Mane' 
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of Cox Jackasreacing jumpin in Sa\ and a 

gand Sire Peal of Trouble Bobi puid by the 
)llge youths by way of eivin a Bells Life 
to the hole. Call that Fancy. Too Wild 
Best Shoes, fore theaters besides a Horse- 
play a Dwarfl a She Giant a fat child a prise 
ox five carriboo savidees a luroed Pigff an 
Albany with AVhite Hares a real See Mur- 
niatl a Fit Eater and lots of Punshes and 
Juddis. Call that a Fare. 

" Now for Lonnon. No Sanderses — no 
Kichardsens no wumwills menageris no backy 
boxis to shy for — no luc^ Boods. No poster 
nuilthi no jugling ox Dtadiig. Prest iNW 
yung laidyin rage dieaks and trowsers veny 
civelly For a bit of a cajwr on the tite rop — 
But miss got on the hi rop, and called for a 
coneitabbie. Askt annother in a ridding 
babbit for the faver of a little horsraunship 
and got kicked out Oi her Booth. Goos 
Gcean for my munnyi Saw a yuag latdy 
there that swallerd a Sord and wasnt too 
Partickler to jump through a hoop, Dut- 
chesses look dull after that at a Fare. Verry 
dignified, but Prefer the Wax Wurk, as a 
Show. Dont see antiy think in Watch Pap- 
pers cut out by Countisses that have been 
bom with all their harms and legs — ^not Miss 
Biffins. 

<'Maat say one thing for Goce Oieon. 
Neter got my pocket pict xcept at Lonnon — 
am sorry to say lost my Reader and Ticker 
and every Dump I had let alone a single 
aovnn. And lost the best part of that be* 
sides to a Yung Laidy that newer gave 
change. Greenish enuf says you for my Tim 
of Day but I was gammund by the baggidge 
to bye five shillin Pin Cushions. Wish 
Charrity had stayd at Hoam ! The ould 
Mare got a coald by waiting outside And the 
five Charrity pincushins hadnt Bran enuf in 
their hole boddys to ake her a Mash. 

" Am told the Hospittle don't clear anny 
grate protiits after all is dun and Like enufil 
A hxe should be a Fare and foket at Room 
oght to do as Room does. Have a notion 
Peerisses that keep Booths wood take moor 
Munny if they wastn't abuv having the dubble 
drams aad speakin trumpets and gongs. 
There's nothin Uko goin the hole Hog ! 

" Shall be happy, stir, to 5;ea You at Groos 
Green next fare and pint out the Difi'erince. 
Ma]rbe in Fluitashon, and Matchmaking and 
getting off Dorters along with the doUs we 
ar a littel cut out, but for Ginuen Fancy and 
Fuu aud Fair Play its a mear Green Goos to 
GooiQnen. 

** Remain Sur, 

** Your humhel tu command, 
Jacob Gilbs." 

« P.S. Think ValUntimi day wood be • 
Qood fixter for next Fancy Fare. Shant say 
why. Sniff sumthing of the kind goin on 
amuiw our hone Gals — Polly as just begd a 
sak of bran and she dont keep rabits. rio- 



aishins and nothin else. Tother day cum 
across alaigeWatchpokitand suspect Mrs. Q. 
is at the Bottom of it. No duunin buttnr 
no packin egs no setten Hens and craroniTH 
Turkis — All sniping ribbons feeing papper 
sowin up satten and spUtting hole tnisaes of j 
•tmw. Am blest if its for litterin down Hobbk 
Dont no how its all to be got to markit it 
Lonnon, the nine girls and ail 'xcept its by s 
Fickiuid V«i.''~2foMr# Cbrnfe jimumL 



AND TRAOITIONS OV 

By MU$ Pardoe. 

[This work may be described as the Sketch 
Book*' of Portugal— its fdationship to Mi- 

gal being of the same interestiiu; character 
as that of Washington Irving's Sketch Book 
to England. Both works teem with graceful 
writing and graphic beauty* nnd ten of ths 
tender ties and silken corals of affectioa in 
words of touching truth. Throughout Miss 
Pardoe's volumes there is a picturesque luxu- 
rianeo of description wluch lo never tedious, 
but always delightful : its pages of tradi- 
tional lure and glittering details are as highly 
enriched as an illuminated misnl; — die 
writer's first impressions are vividly sitttdied; 
her legends are shadowed with sorrowful in- 
terest ; her scenes from monastic life are 
impressive in their minuteness ; and her on* 
constrained style throu^^liout these volmnes 
rivet the reader to their perusaL Among 
them the lover of romance may revel, and the 
admirer of splendid, natural scenery enjoy a 
rich treat. Our extracts will be somewhat 
copious, but, we hope, not mon lengthy thin 
their interest warrants.] 

Funerals. 

I had made acquaintance with a monk of 
the order of Mendicant Friars ; he was good 
humoured and garrulous, and was frequently 
the human whetstone on which I sharpened 
my dull Portuguese. This man, accompa- 
nied by three more of the brot h erhood, sm 
attended by two boys in >rhite surplices, 
bearing torches, was in the habit of peram- 
bulating the streets at night, tinkling a little 
handbcU, and carrying a boake^ ii^ wind 
the pious cast such coins as they^uld spire 
to the wants of the community, and for 
which they received a very civil aud coocuie 
blesnng. I mado ft point of obtsinng flw 
of Ome dietply-poidwNd benisons on every 
occasion, not from any great faith in its 
efficacy, but to gratily my friend Fro* 
Animtia, One ovening the sharp ring of 
the bell summoned me to the balcony, but I 
at once saw that there was something unususl 
in the procession : the number of persons 
was greater, and they were travelling at » 
jog-trot, very inimical to the interests of 
charity. As they came nearer, I saw by the 
fierce light flung by the torches, of WWCfc 
there were six or eight, that fboK of ths«B 
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bora seme burthen ; and kwking more atten- 
tively, I soon discovered its nature — it was a 
coq»e, stretched ou its back in alon^^, wooden 
tiay, precisely similar to those ina<le u!>e of 
in En^^and by butchers. The dead man 
was in full costume, evidently dressed in his 
best ; but what excited the greatest hanm in 
me, was tlw hdt fliat fte toy ma fut toe 
^hort for the body, and Hie head, the arms, 
and the le{^ were hanging over it, and jirk- 
jng up and down as the bearers carelessly 
•erambled along the roughly -paved ahwet 
The process of interment, I was told by an 
officer who had the curiosity to leave our 
house, and follow the procession, was as 
amnmaiy as the journey to the ^ve. The 
''narrow bed " was also a frightiully shallow 
one, the fiice of the corpse not beinp more 
than three inches lower than the surt'ace of 
Hie eaifli ; into thia miadiapen grave he waa 
fting without the least ceremony, a slight 
covering of soil was scattered over him ; and 
tiien came the last horror of this revolting, 
tide hinniliatiDg mode of i n t e tme n t— the 
sexton jumped upon the body, and with a 
heavy, wooclen rajnmcr, literally reduced it to 
aj|eUyI The reason given to my friend for 
flna lavage proceedmg, was, tlwt it would 
prevent the doj^ from tearing up the body— 
and this because they lacked the energy to 
bestow upon a iellow Christian a coffin and 
a gravel 

The beautiful monastery of St. Jeronyrao 
is a favourite burial-place for infants ; 1 can* 
not DOW chaige my menuny with the leason 
ef ttia pieference, but I know that aome 
superstition is attached to it. It is a very 
coomon thing to meet four or five c^ag * on 
tiia aame morning, each holdin{^ a lady and 
gnlleman in full dress, and a little wooden 
tiay, containing a dead infant, gaily attired 
ia flowers and coloured ribbons. These cejas 
ddva to ^ nonaateiy— the occupants ali^^ht, 
lenain iMratime in prayer before the high 
altar, and then quietly taking the child out 
of the tiay, they lay it down on the marble 
Mvenient of tito chapel, wherever they pleaae, 
leaving money beside it to remunerate the 
monks for the trouble of its burial ; and so 
depart without a tear, or that " longing, lin- 
gering look** which might create fbr after 
years another, later memor}' of the early lost! 
And yet it is, 1 was told, generally the 
parents who thus bear the children to their 
cold resting-place in that proud pHle. The 
little creatures, clad in their revolting finery, 
have precisely the appearance of waxen 
images ; and a iriend of ours, who one day 
walked iato the ehapel, and saw aa many aa 
six of these poor little beings on the pave- 
menty aetuallv lifted one to look at it — he 
laid afterwards that he never experienced so 
■cUy a sensation as he did when he dis- 
covered that it was a dead child ! As I 

* AcarriagowhkhresembiMaCabriokttiavMtisd* 



knew the nature of these gaudy deposita, I 

never ventured siifficiently near to them to 
inspect the materials of their showy apparel ; 
and waa veiy much siuprised, on expostu> 
lating with a Portuguese lady on the folly of 
burying infants in such costly clothes, by her 
assuring me that all this finery cost no more 
titan aix vtMlem, a etan pe nee iiair[>enny, and 
was invariably purchased at a depdt for such 
articles, as it made the m«M»o«* look pretty ! 
Further ex|K)stulation would have been idle t 

The lag us by Moonlight. 

The Tagus by moonlight ! What a hoal 
of memories does the sentence conjiueupl 
We had a box at the Oi)era ; and instead of 
rattling over the miserably paved streets, and 
arrivhog at SanCarkw with aching heads and 
shattered nerves, we embarked at Belem 
steps, on boartl a boat, and slowly, beautifully, 
we sailed along the bright river, watching 
the wfleetion of the thousand lights of the 
hiUpaeated city, as they flashed upon the rip- 
ple : sometimes the boatmen were oblij^ed 
to use their oars; and then they sang, as 
they ^lied fhemi amne of tiioae wild, pecn* 
liar airs, which are so difficult of acquire- 
ment by a foreij^ner. And we often caught 
the tinkle of a guitar, and the sweet sounda 
of song : and often the light kughter of 4 
glad heart swept over the water, and reached 
us in the moonlight. This was really luxury ! 
The sky above our heads was like a sheet of 
turqoise, atudded wifli diamond drops ; the 
waves of the river ran sparkling and shivering 
along like liquid silver — the perfume of the 
orange and citron groves came like a cloud 
as we passed the QnliiAigaidena; and often, 
ver}' ol'ten, did the midnight chant the 
nuns, of a convent which is washed by the 
river, fall like a spell upon our ears, and sober 
for a brief internd our light aood worldly 
spirits ! 

Sometimes we passed the fishing-boats, 
with lights hung low at their stem, to attract 
the fish, which leapt unwarily into the nets, 
attracted and dazzled by the flame of the 
torches — nothing could be more picturesque ; 
and I am not quite sure that the passage to 
and from Lisbon was not, in many cases, by 
fSarthe most agreeable portion of the evening^ 
amusement. 

[In a chapterof Monaatiellemoiialaytheie 
is a pictiice of the magnificent monartny of 
Alcopaga, in which occurs] 

A Monastic Kitchen. 

The kitchen of the establishment is one of 
its greatest lions; it is of veiy vast extent, 
and eontaina three beaut i ful maiUe finintaina : 
one for the purpose of washing vegetables ; 
the second for washing the meat, which they 
leave soaking until all the blood is extracted ; 
and ttie ttlild for the use of the servants. 
Hio upper end of the kitchen ia nuaed^lik^ 
i UttledUUien. 
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the hall of :a Feudal Chieftain, two steps 
fibovt) the lower; aud here, upon alabtt of 
vhit« marble, are manu&ctured the iortas,* 
ifoeetif aikl eonfeito*,X in which the Fartii> 
guese eo much delight, and this commuuity 
exceL At the lower eud, a portion of the 
floof is left unflaj^ged, and a4»aoeh of 1h» 
Tiver jllcoa entew tiitt kitchen. When they 
wish to arrest the cour8e of this stream for 
the purpose of cleansung the kitchen^ they put 
down fiNir lai^e plugM, and in about five 
ininutes the entire place is flooded. The 
whole of the ceiling and walls of this im> 
inense apartment are hned with Dutch tiles^ 
Weil haw a wry dean and dwerful aa- 
'peaianee. ^ 
* Taila. -f Sweetmeats. % Comfits. 
(To be anUimued.^ 



aimQDirr ov als, and odhjiiui au 

CUSTOMS. 

A m w iwuww tdb 111— « The fertility of the 
asil in grain, and its being not proper for 
vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking tUtf 
of wliich tliey were the inventera." 

This liqnor is of high antiquity in Eng- 
land; and mention is made of it in the 
Laws of Ina, King of Wessex. It was the 
favourite liquor of the Anglo-Saxons and 
'llaQos, aa it liad been of flieii aneeston, the 
Germans. It was one of the liquors jnofided 
for a royal banquet in the leign of Bdwaid 
the Confessor. 

According to Warton, in his HUtor^ of 
English Poetry, the word ale is used by 
some of our ancient Knglibh writers, and 
pattieulaHy in cempontion widi other words, 
lor festival. Thus, ftridal^ or btiie-ale, is the 
ieast in honour of the bride, or marriape. 

Leet-aiCf in some parts of England, de- 
pdM tiM) dibner at a court-leet of a manor, 
for the jury and customary tenants. Xami. 
ale was for an annual feast at lamb-sheering. 
iVhiUutuale was the name by which, in the 
ynidland counties, the usual sports and Hast- 
ings at Whitsuntide were denominated ; and 
•ChtO'ch-ale, a festival for the repairs of the 
^church, and in honour of the church saint. 
<' Church ales," says Pierce, Bishop of Bath 
«nd Wells, in answer to the Laud Archbishop, 
V were wbeu the people went from afternoon 
prayers on Sundats totbeur Uw ful sports and 
pastimes in .the duiiebjEMid, or in tiie neigh> 
hourhood, or in some public-house, where they 
drank and made merry. By the benevolence 
lof the people at these pastimes, many poor 
parishes liave cast their bells, and beautified 
their churches, and raised stock for the poor." 
(Jlerk-uleSi or Usser church ales, wexfc so 
^called because ihey were for the better main> 
tenance of the parish clerk; and tlitre was 
reason (says Bishop Pierce) for thew ; for in 



}>uor countiy parishes, wheni the wages (jT 
the clerk were but small, the people, thinkinir 
it unfit that the clerk should duly attend at 
ehureh and not gain by his elHee, sent bin 
in provision, and then came on Sundays and 
leasted with him ; by which means he Mild 
more ale, and tasted more of the liberality of 
the people^ than ttieir quadbit peymBii 

would have amounted to in many vears; and 
since these have been put down, many mioii* 
ten have compbiaed to me (says his ]«id> 
ship) that thflT wen afmid they ahonid ban 

no parish clerks. 

A Bidrale was when a poor man, decayed 
in hie subsisleaee^ was set up again, by the 
generosity of his friends, at a Sunday's feast 
The people were fond of these recreations ; 
and the bishop reconmieaded them, as bring* 
ing the peepfe more willingly to chmdi, at 
tending to civilize them, and to compose 
diliiupeoces among them, aud as serviu^ to 
increase love and unity. But the justices of 
tfie peace were of an opposite opinion, and 
sigiieil a petition to the kinjr, in which they 
declared that these revels had nut only intio* 
dueed » gnat piofimation of the Lsvri Dh^, 
but notous tippling, contempt of autimilf) 
quarrels, munlers, &c., and were very pre* 
judicial to the peace, plenty, and ^od 
government of the countiy ; and, tbeiefoiv, 
they prayed that they might be suppresaed. 
Two judges in the western circuit, in 1653f 
made an order for suppressing them; but 
Laud complained to King CboalM I. ef fiMif 
invading the episcopal jurisdiction ; and 
they were summoned before the council, re« 
primanded, aud enjoined to revoke this order 
at the nest assiies. P. T. W. 




Jf ft nor/71 ring the Play. — The practice of 
scudiug forward one of the actors to announcs 
the mm evening's performance, appears tt 
be coeval with the existence of fiiBStMt 
Annexed to the commendatory verses pre- 
fixed to the folio edition of Ppy»»tnn«t and 
Fletcher, are some lines commencing tbns : 

" Epiloguatbssscomw'i some one, 

To tell spectators wM. asit shail be stwwn, 
So, iMte am 1.^ 

Hissing, to evince disappointment aad 
disapprobation, is of great antiquit^•. In the 
vulgar technicals of our gre^-^ooms, it is 
knowik by the term goose ; and diB ffskm^ 
pore strictures of this Ounily critic are moif 
awful to the players than those of any other 
^^ristarchuSf who only borrows the assistance 
of her feathen. Though I do- not peid^iif 
that Shakspeare makes many allusions to 
the practice, he once speaks ver}- plainly of it 
in the Merry fVives of /nntUor — 
*'iri4oiiotaei)t.)ilssn«.*« 
^ut that ^hia mode of popular dislike was 
two eentttri^ «o «ne anmtio^i ^ 
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«Ter, on a dilijjt'nt investigation, I find it to 
bt) nearly two thousand. It did nut, in all 
probability, exist iu the time of the Romans, 
^« we are informed by the poeto, that at tlie 
frames they had a diii'ei-ent way of showing 
their disapprobation. — See Horace and Juve- 
|ial: by whieh fhe leader will find this mode 
of cenNiue was expressed by tuming the 
tlmmbs upwards, and the reverse was under- 
atoud by their compreshure. — Juvenal iii. 
y» 36. But diat it was applied to public 
fpeakers some nineteen centunes ago, is evi- 
dent, from the following passage in Cicero's 
^tten, whicli I have translated. Speaking 
l>f the ontor Horlennus, CoeUui flius de- 
scribes the success of his eloquence at public 
assemblies : " It is worthy of observation," 
iie remarks, " that Horteusius reached his old 
^ge without on^ inatring the disgtaee of 
Iwog hissed." H. B. Animibwb. 



AMBASSADORS. 
••Give first admittiinre to th' Amb.issadors." 

TuK custom of sending ambassadors is of 
Jbighautiquiiy. Thenaineofa]nbaaMdor(tt3rs 

Cicero) is sacred and inviolable. At Apens, 
the ambassadors from foreign princes and 
states always mounted the tribunal, or pulpit, 
of the public eraton, and theie openea their 
commission, and acquainted the people with 
their business. At Rome they were intro- 
duced to the Senate, and delivered their com- 
niiaeioD to them. Among us they make their 
address immediately, and solely to the king. 
, ''Athens and Sparta (says M. Tourreii,) 
jwhen in all their gluiy, were never so much 
delighted as to see and hear a number of 
exnbaseadors in their assemblies, suing for 
tfieir protection and alliance. It seemed to 
ihem the nobkat honour fliat could be paid 
tiiem; and that state which received the 
most embassies, was judged to have the ad* 
va ntag e over the other." 

When Sully lemded in England, as am- 
bassador of Henry the Fourth of France, he 
was inforiiu'd that one of his gentlemen had 
killed an Ii^ngli^hman, in a house of ili- 
&ine. He immediately got him arrested, 
and sent word to the magistrates of London, 
that they might seize the murderer. The 
latter having been tried, the King of Eng- 
land granted him his pardon and his liberty. 

To admit an ambiissador, is to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the prince, or the 
independency of the stale which he repre- 
penta. France acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the United States of America, by 
admitting Franklin as their ambassador, 
before they were declared independent by 
Gt£at Britain. The first ambassador sent 
by the Czar of Russia to England, was in 
the year 1556 ; the first sent to Turkey irom 
Bngland, 1606; the Portuguese ambassador 
was arresfiid fi» debt in 16o3 ; the Rusviaii 
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was arrested by a lace merchant in 1709, 
when a law passed for the protection of 
ambassadors ; the fi»t that atrived iu Ku- 
rope from India was Tippo Saib to Fraaeeif 
177^; the first from the Ottoman empomr 
arrived in Loudon 1 793. P. T. W. 



WEAI.TU OF THE ROMANS. 

Th£ extension of the Roman empire Qiays 
Mr. Jacobs in his valuable work on the Pre- 
cious Metals^ imtil it comprehended almost 
the whole of the known world, if it tended to 
diminish the production of the precious 
metals, powerfiwy attracted them ftom Asia 
and Africa, to its own metropolis. It is thus 
that the enormous fortunes of individuals 
which are related by the historians are to be 
aeeounted for. The descriptions of such fur- 
tunes, it is trne, are not confined to their 
mere metallic wealth, but include their lands, 
liouses, slaves, and furniture, and also money 
lent at interest on mortgages, or other secu- 
rities. But unless the metallic wealth had 
increased in a prodigious degree, that remark- 
able rise in the prices of otiier ctnnmodities 
could not have been experienced which is 
noticed by all writers As one among other 
instances, we know that the house oi Marius, 
at Misenum, was purchased by Comdia Ibr 
75,000 drachmas, (2,421/. 17*. 6^/.,) and a 
few years after sold to LucuUus for 500,200 
drachmas (16,152/. 5s. lOd.). The fortunes 
of private individuals may be judged of by a 
few select notices to be found in contemporary 
authors. Crassus is said to have possessed 
in hmds Us milHes, (1,614,583/. 6#. SU.) 
besides money, slaves, and household furni- 
ture, estimated at as much more. Seneca is re- 
lated to have possessed ter millies (2,42 1 . 875/.). 
Pallas, the fitwdman of Claudius, an equal 
sum. Lentulus, the augur, quater miUie* 
(3,229,166/.). C. C. Claudius Isidorus, 
although he had lost a great part ol his 
fortune in the civil wars, left by his will 
4,116 slaves, 3.600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 
head of other cattle, and in ready money 
HS. fejpceniies (484,375/.). The emperore 
were possessed of wealth in a proportion 
commeusurafe with their stiperior rank and 
])ower. Augustus obtained, by the testa- 
mentary dispositions of his friends, ^uater 
decies miiiie* (32,291,666/.). Tibeiius left 
at his death f'/ifi^'.vv>»- nc sfp/ies yyiillies 
(2 1, 796,875/. Vwhich Caligula lavished away in 
asingleyear. Theexpemwsoftfaegovemmen^ 
and the debts and credits of the most eminent 
individuals, seem to have been on the same 
colossal scale. Vespasian, at his accession, 
estimated the money which the maintenance 
of the commonwealth required at o22,9 16,660/. 
The debts ot Milo amounted to liS. sep' 
tengeutifs (56.7,104/.). Julius Caesar, be- 
fore be held any office, owed 1 ,300 talents ; 
wh^ after his pcaetorship, 'he set out for 
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Spain, In It leported to have ^d, " Bis 

tnillies, et quin^enlies sibi ileesse, 'vt nihil 
haberet;'' that is, that he was 2,018,000A 
worth than nothing. When he 6nt entered 
Bome, at thelMgiauingof the civil war, he took 
out of the treasury to the amount 1,095,000/. 
sterling, and bniught into it at the end 
of that war, 4,843,00(»iL He is veporled to 
Iwve pwehased the friendship of Curio, at 
the commencement of the civil contests, by a 
bribe of 484,370/., and that of the consul, 
L. nnilnt, tiM colhsagiie of Maitelhis, by one 
of!i79,fiU0iL Antony, on the ides of March, 
when Ceesar was killed, owed 320,000/.* 
which he paid before the kalends of April, 
and squandered of llw poblie money more 
than 5,600,0004 W. Q. C. 

Curran' 9 Luc fey Brief. — When John 
Philpott Curran lived upon Hog Hill, he 
used to say that his wife and chiMien wera 
the chief furniture of his apartments ; and 
as to his rent, it stood pretty much the same 
chance of liquidation as the National Debt, 
lbs. Cmnn, however, was a barrister's lafy, 
and what was wanted in wealth, she was 
determined should be supplied by dignity. 
The landlady, on the other hand, had noidm 
of gradation, except that of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Curran walked out one morning 
to avoid the usual altercation on the sub* 
ject : with a mind in no veiy envisble temper* 
ameut, he fell into the gkMitt to which, from 
his infancy, he had been occasionally sub- 
ject. He had a family for whom he bad no 
dinner; ai^ a landlady for whom he had no 
vent. He had gone abroad in despondence, 
he returned home almost in desperation. 
When he opened the door of his study, the 
first object which presented itself was an 
immense folio of a brief, twenty guineas 
wrapped up beside it, and the name of Robert 
Lyons marked on the back of it He paid 
his landlady, bought a good dinner, gave 
Robert Lyons a share of it, and that dinner 
was the date of his prosperity. W. G. C. 

Poeii. — ^" Ah! wri^tche<l we poets of 
eaith.** (Cowley.) Dryden says " A poet is a 
maker, as the word signifies ; and he who 
cannot make, that is invent, hath his name 
for nothing." Democritus and Plato used to 
say that there could be no goo<l i)oet xoHhout 
a tincture t/ madnegs, and Aristotle called 
poets madmen. M. Spanheim tells us " that 
the Arab authors are more poetically ^ven 
than those of any other peiqile,** and adds 
" that there are more verses among the Ara- 
bians than among all the other nations of the 
iroild put together." j^atowofthe Bmpe- 
nr FhiUp, inserted in the Code, poets are 
expressly excluded from the immunities 
irranted to the professors of all other sciences. 
* P,T.W. 



Songs and Pastimei ^ the OtmI*.--^ %t 

impossible to take a morning or evening 
walk, without hearing the hills and valleys 
resound with Bon||, or seemg numenms 

groups, either oeetipied in dancing the favour- 
ite Pyrrhic, or engaged in some manly sport. 
When you travel by land or water, those who 
accompany you, wheflier as guides or com- 
I)anions, seldom cease to salute your ears the 
whole time with songs, in which fierce war 
and faithful love are sung by turns. Aa 
might be expected, those of a warlike cast 
predominate of late, so that you seldom hear 
a song now, without ^rceiving the ziamea 
of the most distinguished capitanis intio> 
duced. It is not indeed too much to say, 
that those nide poetical compositions, which 
are even in the mouths of the young chil- 
dren, have had a wouderfbl cflwt in msm* 
taining the energy and spirit necessary for 
completing the gmit woifc of i^generalioii— 
Blamdere^ 

George IT. and the Duekeee of Hamilton, 

— The Duchess of Hamilton, previously the 
beautiful Miss Gunning, was presented to 
his majesty on her marriage : the king was 
greatly pleased witii her natural elegance and 
artlessness of manner, and indulged in a long 
conversation with her, in the course of which 
he inquired what striking poliiUe sigllla ate 
had witnessed. "Ohl" said the thought, 
less Duchess, " I have seen so much, that 
there is only one sight in the world which I 
wish to behold, and that b a eoion^ion.*' 
The lady was not conscious of the slip she 
had made, till the king took her hand, and, 
with a sigh, exclaimed, " I apprehend you 
have not long to wait; you vul soon uu^ 
your desiw.*— -fi^w- 

j4nis. — The walls and floor of my apait* 
ment at Buenos Ayres, (says Sir £. Temple^) 
were nearly covered with what at first gave 
me considerable alarm; but, having been 
assured that I should not be molested, I 
took courage, and found that I was not de* 
ceived. Tnis was a colony of ants, which 
had their settlement in one of the beams of 
the roof, and having several roads to it, they 
were spread in divisions of millions over the 
room, but always preserved the nirast older 
and regularity in their ranks. Day and 
night their industry was unceasing j I never 
found the least inconvenience from them, bat 
oflm mudi amusement in observing their 
curious labours. Sweets seemed to be4heir 
great allurement, for the migar^wwl was 
every morning found to be in then enliis 
possession, and to dislodge them was no ea^ 
task. Perhaps no house in BttSnos AyiSS IS 
alt(^ther free from them. _ 
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THE BRITISH FACTORIES AT CANTON- 



Thb city of Canton occupies about five miles 
on one side of the river Taho, and three miles 
on the other. It contains about 8O0,0iX) in- 
habitants, including those who live in boats. 
The business carried on here is very exten- 
sive ; every thing is in perpetual motion, 
yet perfect order reigns throughout. Most 
persons are aware that Canton is the only 
port to which Europeans are allowed to trade, 
and that the Russians are forbidden to trade 
with China by sea, on the ground of their 
already possessing a land communication. 
The Americans traffic here to a greater extent 
than any other nation: next to them come 
the English, whose tea market is supplied 
through the East India Company exclusively. 
The English originally had a factory in Amoy 
island, in the province of Fokien, as early as 
I676 ; but it was destroyed during the invasion 
by the Tartars, who expelled the Chinese, 
and forced the English residents to fly to 
Tonquin and Bantam. The factory was re- 
establiHbed in 1686, and continued until the 
trade was, by an imperial edict, removed to 
Canton. Here the East India Company ob- 
tained permission to build a factory, a favour 
specifically accorded as a matter of compas- 
sion to foreigners, who are carefully delmrcd 
Vol. XXII. 2 B 



all intercourse with the interior of the country ; 
a dread being entertained that the introduc- 
tion of Europeans to settle in China, would 
lead (according to ancient prophecy,) to the 
total subversion of the empire." 

The European factories : the Dutch, French, 
Swedish, Danish, and English, are situated on 
a very commodious quay, on the bank of the 
river. The factories belonging to the East 
India Company are very extensive ; although 
they are comprehended in the space of about 
a quarter of a square mile. The different 
European factories are detached from each 
other, and display their respective flags. In 
front of them a broad esplanade extends along 
the river, where the Einropeans promenade in 
the cool of the evening. 

The commercial relations between the East 
India Company and China, and the project of 
throwing open the China trade, havin^^ lately 
been the subjects of parUamentary investi- 
gation, and of inquiry in a score of forms — 
from " the folio of four pages" to the goodly 
octavo volume — we do not feel disposed to 
store our pages with many of the resulting 
facts. We shall content ourselves with a sin* 
gle reference. 

lu a pamphlet of Facts relating to Chinese 

636 
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Commercf, in a letter from Canton, it is 
stated that our commerce has to contend with 
an overwhelming^ monopoly whieh the Chinese 
government enforces, by confining; the regu- 
lation and conduct of every branch of foreign 
trade to a certain number of native merchants 
in Canton, who compose " the Hong,'[ and 
are subject to the surveillance of the jirovincial 
government, and are even appointed by the 
government. The miUx then proceeds to 
show that such a niOiuq[ioly can only be met 
with its own weapons, as the absolute com- 
mand of great capital and credit ^ and, further, 
he adds, the Chmese stand in awe of the 
Bast India Company alons^ which, composed 
as it is, of a regular succession of civil officers, 
proceeding, step by step, to rank and respon> 
aibi]ity, and theveby becoming thoroughly 
conversant with the trade in all its bearings, 
as well as with the dispositions, wiles, pro- 
ceedings, and views of the Chinese govern- 
ment md Hong merchants, — forms precisely 
that confederacy of well-combined action, 
supported by capital, which no arts of the 
nanvea can efiecnially combat or neutralize." 
Nevertheless, the writer allows that the heavy 
expenses of such an establishment as the fac- 
tories at Canton, the equipment of the ships, 
engaged in the trade, and the support of ue 
discipline maintained in them, all tend to 
upheld the price of tea in England, the re- 
duction of which is the grand object in 
yiew. 



ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 

AMTntVABixs may dispute and quote the 

earliest authors in corrcjboration of some fa- 
voured theory concerning the origin of musical 
inshrumenli and of music itself, but their 
kesearches like their ideas are extremely li> 
mited. They all quote Ep^ypt, the earliest 
civilized portion of the old world, that strange 
and mysterious land where history begins 
lipon the ruins of departed nations, and where 
the antiquary, instead of tracing mankind 
from a state of rude ignorance, is sudd^^ 
plunged into a period resplendent with sci- 
ence, arts, and glory. The various subsequent 
periods atl'ord him opportunities of tracing 
the progress of many infant colonies, but 
Egypt was the lamp which scattered light 
over the surrounding darkness. To trace 
music to its earliest source is impossible to 
those who are unable to trace those Ibuntains 
whence Egypt derived her scieneea. And the 
only conclusion at which we can arrive, is, 
that whenever man commenced to exist in a 
State of society, then music, like an indigenous 
plant, sprung up and flourished there : the 
feeling of music is natural ; it is innate — its 
cultivation proceeds with retiuement, it is the 
language of the heart and mind, and conse- 
quently became characteristic of the period, 
and imbibed in its construction and nature 



the feelings and tastes of tliose people who 
composed and cultivated it. Nor is the won- 
dernil eftct of sound or harmony confined to 
gratify man alone ; it has powers over the 
bmte as well as the insect creation. The an- 
cients, aware of that fact, embodied in legen- 
dary fable and attributed those poWMa tO 
Orpheus, which every school-boy knows ; nay, 
so far did they carry their idea of its abso- 
lute sway, that the demon ruler of the shades 
below was fabled to have been moved from 
his stern resolves, and to have granted to the 
hazardous lyrist what some men would have 
deemed unwelcome, — namely, the te s t o t a tion 
of his wife, in reward for his musical skiU. 
Spiders are attracted by music; and a friend 
of ours, who was in the habit of daily prac- 
tising on the piano, observed a lai^ spider 
descending the wall, somewhat timidly but 
evidently attracted by the music In a few 
days the spider lost his bashfulness, and, ul- 
timately, whenever the murie commenced, 
issued from his comer, descended the wall 
hastily, and seated himself on the sounding 
board; when the music ceased, he con- 
tentedly withdrew to his solitude and dead 
flies. The snakes in India dance to the 
sound of the fiute^and the cobra capeilos, 
the most deadly of the species, is m<»t sus- 
ceptible of its ])owers. We have frequently, 
when in the West Indies, whistled shrilly 
and continuously to the basking lizards aud 
diamdeons, till we had approa^ed tiie waiy 
listeners closer than we oUierwise could have 
done, and we have observed them turn their 
heads on one side, then on the other, like aa 
attentive canary. The war-horse paws the 
ground, and is " eager for the fight" when 
the trumpet sounds — and a pack of hounds 
obey the huntsman^s command, issued through 
the French horn. If, therefore, music has 
power over animals and insects — if it affects 
the natural instinct, it is not wouderful that 
it has such oommand and is omnipotent over 
the feelings of rational beingpi. The veiy 
infant springs with joy in its nurse's arms 
when a lively, meny air is played ; and we 
liave heard of cfaildTen, who^ in the eaiNesI 
years of infancy, have modulated the keys of 
the piano. Even language is closely con- 
nected with music, and we might venture to 
assert that language and mutde are coevaL 

It is difRcult to describe what music is, 
because what we may consider noise some 
deem melody; and if we trace it;to its veiy 
source, we nnd that we may denominate any 
sound produced to be music. The baby and 
the sava^ni are delighted with a rattle or a 
drum, and doubtless from so InuBble a somee 
did music originally spring. 

Voyages among uncivilized people are 
invaluable, inasmuch as they become the 
primers, the early spelling-books of hisfoiy, 
and in the rude attempts of the savage to- 
wards refinement, we learn by anakigy the 
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early fiiatetepfl of civUintioii, faecBate what 

they arc we /icwe been. 

When Captain Pan^ visited the Esquimaux, 
lieiSrand them nenrh' m a atateof tMurbarism; 
but, nevertheless, fond of music, although 
they had no instrument, except a drum and a 
tambourine. They had a duU, monotonous 
vort of song, without compass, melody, or 
variety. 

The music of the north-west American 
Indians is very rude and indifferent, and 
equally devoid of melody and variety. They 
have some idea of its lnsj)iring effects, and 
dauce to the sound produced by a small drum, 
formed of a piece of a hollow tree covered 
witti a skin, while others beat time with lat* 
ties formed of dried gourds filled with peas. 
The performers sing, and the dancers join 
in. 

The most primitive musician we can ima- 
gine is Mr. Weld's description of an Indian, 
who, though unable to play any regular air, 
woald sit wt hoots toseilher beude t& embefs 
of his cabin fire, playing over a few wild 
notes, for every Indian who could bring a 
sound out oi' the reed and stop the holes, 
thought^imielf a master of it } and the notes 
they produced were as unconnected and as 
unmeaning, as those which a child would 
bring out of a rattle. 

- The islanders of the Pacific Ocean use 
flutes made of bamboo, about a foot long, 
held like our Crermau flutes, but blown through 
the nose. Their drum, Ihe Adam of all 
musical instruments, is a hollow block of 
wood, of a cylindrical form, solid at one end 
and covered at the other with shark's skin ; 
for wont of dmni-stieks thqf best time yxgmt 
it with their hands. 

The inhabitants of the Tonga Islands ap- 
pear tu have made a few advances in music, 
vocal as well as iiistiument8l,and it is some- 
what curious to remark, that they sing a 
species of lament over the corpses previous to 
interment, like the Irish of our present day. 
. The Indians of Chile used flutes, but they 
rejected the bamboo ; and, like the early 
(ireeks, they used the tibia or shin bones of 
animals ; hot those made firom tiie bones of 
their enemies, slain in battle, were ihe most 
valued. The Brazilian Indians also used 
the same species of horrible music. 
. In all uncultivated nations we find tiift 
wind and percussion instruments were found : 
stringed instruments but rarely, being the re- 
sult of some progress towards refinement, 
and all tiieir luis and mdodies are of tiio 
wildest and rudest character. 

The regions of Africa appear to be more 
advanced in music, though still so uncivi- 
lized, and thmigh it might liave been ima- 
gined that tiuces of music handed down 
from £gypt and Ethiopia might still be ioimd 
among uiem, not a trace remains of the profi- 
dency of the ancients in the ait; which con- 

2 B 2 



finnsoor pfevious position that music, like the 
chameleon, receives its hue from the colour of 
the times, and is consonant with the existing 
feelings of thoee who practise it. 

In Abyssinia, a kingdom next in antiquity 
to Eg}'pt, the music is extremely harsh and 
barlwrous. They have, however, the sistnim, 
ttio lyre, the tambourine^ whidi ^ey say 
was brought from Egypt ; they also use the 
flute, the kettle-drum, and trumpet, which 
they acknowledge to be derived from Pa- 
lestine. 

The flute, the tambourine, kettle-drum, and 
tnmipet, are the instruments used in war, 
**tfere «>rff WW**— the sistram is used in 
religious ceremonies, as it formerly was amon^ 
tl»e Egyptians — the lyre is devoted to festi* 
vities and happiness, and has from five to 
.wvea stnuf^ 

The Ashantee tribes, a large and powerful 
race among the Africans, have a -wild and 
regular music which cau scarcely be subjected 
to the laws of harmony, and yet has a sweet- 
ness and animation beyond that of most un- 
civilized nations. The singing is all recita- 
tive ; the women join in the choruses, and at 
the funeral of a female, sing the dirge itsdf, 
but the fur)' of the moment renders it a most 
violent and discordant yell. In this dirge 
we again trace the Irish custom of singing 
over a corpse, coinmonly called a howl, cor- 
rupted from the Latin word ululare. The 
men who work in the cauoeS) like the gondo- 
UeiS) have a chant, wUch lesembles the 
dialitB used in cathedrals. Some of the 
airs are said to be very ancient, and the 
Ashautees affirm that they were made when 
the country was fimned; these,likeall national 
eariy music, are entirely traditional, and havo 
been handled down time immemorial from 
father ty bou. The Ashantees have an in- 
stmment like a bagpipe, which, unlilee die 
Scotch instrument, is really bearable ; and 
they play on flut^es as well as stringed in- 
struments. 

Among the Empob'ngava people, Ifr. Bow- 
ditch encountered a performer, a negro from 
the interior country of Imbeekee, as loath- 
some in appearance as his music was asto- 
nishing. He had a harp, formed of wood) 
with eight strings, made of the fibrous roots 
of the palm-wine tree, the tone of which was 
fuU, harmonious, and deep. He ran flirough 
a variety of notes, ascending with his voice 
beyond the extent of his harp, and all at 
ouce burst forth in the notes of the Hallelujali 
of Handel ! Mr. Bowditch says, " To meet 
with this chonis in the wilds of Africa, and 
from such a being, had an efiect I can scarcely 
describe, and I was lost in astonishment at 
the coincidence." Among some of the tribes 
the ruler has his minstrel, and Captain Lading 
was frequently not only received bv an oil icial 
song of wdemne,biii as amaskof finrour thia 
minstrel was ordered to attend him, much to 
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Ml annoyance ; for when he retired to rest the 
man played outside the door of his hut till he 
went to tleepi and when he waked the same 
Hiwwh i mro g aoonds greeted hie tm. • 

The Hottentots play on a pecidiar instru- 
ment, something hke a Jews -harp, which 
heing applied to the hps is made to vibrate 
bv thone inspiraiioM uid fennraliont of tlie 
player. We cannot say much for the elegance 
of attitude assumed by the performer, namely, 
he puts one of his forefingers into Ihis left 
noahril, hiMing the instrument with that 
hand, and the other he puts into hw ngfat 
ear. 

The moon of Sahara stiU use an instru- 
ment like the eaiiy Egyptian and Ghrecian 
harp, the diehord^ or two itxinged IjiCi and 
called the Krbeb. 

If we toueh upon oriental murie, we dmw 
upon ns such a heap of legends, miracles, 
and antiquity, that we shrink with diffidence 
from the task, but we caimot lesist the foU 
lowing quotation fiom the Abbe Roanier^— 
" The Cninese scale, take it which way we 
will, is certainty very Scottish. It is not my 
intention to insiuuate by this that the one 
nation had its music from the other, or that 
either was obliged to ancient Greece for its 
melody, though there is a strong resemblance 
in all three. The similaritv, however, proves 
them all to be more natural than they at first 
seem to be, as well as more ancient. The 
Chinese are extremely ^(snacitms of old ois- 
tons, and equally enenuee to iunotition with 
the ancient Egyptians, which fiMOun the idea 
of the high antiquity of this simple music, 
and as there is reason to believe it very Uke 
the meet andent of the Gieek melodies, it is 
not difficult to suppose it to be a species of 
music that is natural to a people of simple 
manners during the infancy of civilization 
and the ailB enuMg then.** 

JAMBf SiLVBinB. 



THE VOICE OF NATURE. 

A voici o'er the joyous hiUs pTKTails, 
And thrills through the cleptm of the lowliest 
In the ta«es« of spring, in the snamMi^s sigb> 
In the cafan of •atinnn*a snent iky. 

And in winter's hnnpetit, 'tis sjjrt'ad nlimad ;— • 
It is Nature'u \oiet', and it speuks ol Gud. 

Awful ita breathiags, and dread its power, 
Whea loiwed in the might of the tonpest's heart 
Sweeter, awl softer, yet not the lev 

Its power, in the ereoing's peac^ulDeas ; 
'Wliea leaves hang mote in the stirleaa air, 
▲ad glows the hMVl witfi iu inward fo^wv 

No iMWtal language, nossosle vies 

With thb, in the watere, the euth. and sktss i 

For the enr it liath no sotiud or tow, — 

It speaks to the mind and lieart aloue^ 

Of all that may good or lovely he ; 

And, ah 1 'tis the sool of poeiy 1 . 

Sweetly it conies when the world is still. 
And dim shades float round the dusky hill ; 
And when tlie bright hosts of starry eves 
Come thick (wd fast u)>on evening's skies | 
And, oh, iu the midnight's awftil time. 
It coBSSS o*sr ths hsail wMi a Mwst saUfaM I 



'cr the mighty sea, when 'tis mgitig high. 
Or luU'd in the calm of tlie summer sky. 
That voice is lieard ; and in stoimor SUM^ 
Alika U is awfid ( alike dMaa : 
Vor II speahs of tfw gnudeur there displayed. 
And wonders in fiithomless darkness laid. 

It comes where tlie wildest flowais i 
Wreathing with beau^ the swlswi's l 
And over its peaks, wnera snows appear 

Daztling and pure in the ether clear 

It speaks through tlie vales wliere plenty teSMSb 
And wild flocks ieed by unnumber'd streams. 

It breathes from the regions of spotless UgUi 

And clouds that bosk in their lostie bright ; 

From the face of beauty, her aoul-like eye. 

And form of the sweetest dignity ; 

And man, oh. man I in thy might of mind 

It speaks* Willi tfqr wond'ioas name combfaied. 

'Tis heard where the torrent its might has slied. 
And where the bright rill u tliroogh mazes hid ; 
in tlie thunder's rolling voice above. 
In the simpltwt strain of the vocal grove. 
And the lightest breete that sthrs the air |i— 
That voice is in all, and everywhere. 

Ye children of Earth I wliose souls aspire 
Beyond the range of each low desire, 
Hear ye that voke ? 'twill lead the thought 
Wliere deathless wisdom and trutli are tan^ils 
ADd.ohl though iltsUstlMiaUmuat die,. 
It speaks of a blest etanity. 

I hear It ever ; from earth to skies 

It speaks of the glory that never dies ; 

Like a seraph's trumpet voice, it slugs « 

Of the beauto and mUU <tf craated ibiiigs { 

And spnadsthno^flw lkt*aiag wuridabiMi. 

The BMiey, tiw wMoai* and poiiw of God. 

G. J. N. 

TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUOAI.. 

iWx resume our extract with an entire tra» 
ition.] 

7Ae D9g ^ Condeixa.-j4 Legend iU 
PenhtnUar War. 

Perhaps no town on the line of road from 
Lisbon to O^rto is more beautifully situated 
than Omdeixa. Aa you approach], it ftom 
the capital, a tall, stem mountain, whose 
ipcandeur of outline and depth of shade are 
m atrikinir relief ap^nst the bright blue skr, 
towers on your right hand ; while da the 
left, dense pine woods peld, as you near the 
town, to clusters of the gum^cistus ; dumps 
of flowering myrtle; patches of wild Jfeift* 
nhim and lavender ; fences of aloe and pncUy 
pear, indosing bright fields of Indian com, 
jrith its lan» weeping leaves, rustling and 
wnng in flie wind, like tiw henneia of a 
&iiy host : and delicious groves of orange 
trees, in all their stages of beauty, perfume, 
and iuxuiy. But the peculiar charm of this 
fidr aeene ie tte hrighl fiver, whidi wendeie 
among these beautrfid tri'ps, falling from rock 
to rocK in a series of natural ca,scade8 per- 
fectly enchanting ; now boiling into a light 
epny which glitlMt in the sim like a dead 
of liquid silver ; now thundering over some 
\musually buUqr impedimenti with the roar 
and huny of a pigmy araliftwflie. Higher 
ttp^ fcr Ihe towB ttaada en egenfle eminence^ 
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the glad sound of a mill-wheel breaks on the 
ear ; and sheltered in a nook, which would 
be a fitting home for a dryad, stands the 
pietty cottage of the nUkr; I was careful 
not to enter it, and consequently the ilhisiou 
was never dispelled. The house was smalli 
brilliaiilly wtme, and built in • deft «f nek, 
by which it was indoaed on two sides : I 
should think that the worthy miller must 
have had a daughter, or, at least, a handsome 
wifc— fiva finnalebttidwasamiaitfliruugh. 
out the whole of the locale — ^flowers bloomed 
in clusters about the portal : a most unusual 
thing in Portugal, but there they were — 
mnimtiiin flowns, perhaps, but only on that 
account the more lovely ; but what delighted 
me far more than even the bright flowers, 
Wtn the long, tpaceful, clinging oranches of 
ft wild vine, which, rooted at the base of one 
portion of the rock, spread its fantastic fes- 
toons aloiu; the roof of the cottage, and, 
baaving wifh breafh of winC filially 
wreathed itself among the fissures of tna 
opposite side ; it had all the effect of a scenic 
didusion, save that it was more beautiful! 
Aa tiiia wildbig ^ild of ibe mouiitaiB netar 
produces fruit, it had to contend only with 
the weight of its broad bright-green leaves ; 
aod never did 1 see anything more graceful. 
Cmanng tb« bridge, we entered the town, 
where the hand of war is still fearfully appa- 
lent — it ia indebted for its beauty chiefly to 
its situation ; but its day of glory is certainly 
gone by, for the Quintas, which were once 
the pride and ornament of its suburbs, have 
neanv all disappeared; the swoid and the 
brand bafa awapt theni away. 

The ruins snll lemun; in some cases 
because their owners lost life or property in 
the same cause in which their dwelUnes 
warn aaerifieod; in olban, beeanaa timr 
possessors shrink from the fearful associations 
with which their site it connected^ v ha?e 
made other homes. 

We resided, during our short sojourn in 
this town, in the house of a widow lady of 
good connexions and considerable property, 
whose family consisted, with herself, of aa 
Oipliail aiaca, and a venerable-looking prieil 
bar confessor. This lady, whose politeness 
and good breeding were strikingly apparent, 
indaled on onr beeoming her guesla onriiig 
our stay ; and in a moment of emotion, pro- 
duced by sad memories of the past, she told 
us the simple, but authentic^ tale which I 
an about to lalale. 

IHidrS And 1 6, the confessor, was the only 
unmanageable member of the family; for the 
niece was young, pretty, warm-headed, and 
raaAded— but the Padr^ was a poet, and a 
musician ; and a truly original genius in the 
sister arts. He presented to us, on our arri- 
val, an extemporaneous sonnet of wdeome, 
wbleb I forbear to ttandate, lest it should 
came a amile at the otpaiM of ilia good 



Father's talent, which I would fain spare him 
in consideration of his good nature. When 
we left the town, he was busily engaged in 
setting it to music,' in order that his very iU> 
conditioned violin mij^ ibaia in tha myita* 
ries of his muse. 

We walked oot in flie eool of a delicious 
evening to the remains uf what had once bean 
the beautiful Quinta of our hostess: it was a 
heap of blackened ruins, and the trees in its 
immediate vicinity wen tbged, to my fancy, 
impossible as the fact was, with the same 
dark shade. Donna Anna shed tears as she 
stood and looked around her in silence, and 
we began to regret that wo bad accepted her 
ofier of conducting us to her former home; 
but aftier a time she rallied ; and when we 
had seated ourselves upon the loose fragments 
of some fallen statuary, beside a chwadmp 
fountain, and under the shade of a fine pome- 
granate tree, she told us her mournful stoiy. 

Era the eommeneemtnt of the Peninsular 
War, she was a happy wife, and the mother 
of two fair children ; the eldest was a son ; 
and when he saw his father gird on his sword 
to lead bb leginmit to victory against ^ 
sworn enemies of his country, under the 
banners of Wellington, he would not be left 
behind — he was barely sixteen, but the spirit 
of bis father was within him, and on tibe 
same day, she bade farewell to her husband 
and her son. Isabel, her daughter, was 
acareely his junior by a year; and yet, when 
she hung upon the neck of her father, and 
kissed the fond lips of her brother on the 
evening of their departure, how did she envy 
bar weeping mottier that dia bad bat two to 
mourn! Poor Isabel! aoafliei went forth 
to the battle dearer to her even than these. 
Henrique de los Santos had already received 
her plighted fiulfa; and Isabel ftlt aa tbon^ 
she were indeed utterly bereft, as these tbma 
dear ones rode through the Quinta gate. 
Henrique lingered the last ; he had another 
whisper for her ear — another Idas for her 
pale cheek ; and, at length, he put his swift 
horse to its need, and galloped off without 
tuning bia bead, aa flmigh he feared to 
tiuat bimidf with another look. 

The accounts which the bereaved ones re- 
ceived from the army were necessarily uncer- 
tain aad infrequent ; but while thqf wave 
indulging in their anxious MmDV, war cama 
even to their own dwelling, and they were 
forced to fly. The extreme beauty of Isabel 
waa an additional peril, of whieh the beaiU 
stricken Donna Anna was fully conscious; 
and even while she rejoiced at the tidings 
that the British and Patriot armies were 
compelling the French forces to fly before 
them, she yet trembled, as she remembered 
the near neighbourhood of those dreaded 
fbet. She escaped from Condeiia iHth bar 
child ; and, in the garb of peasants, sloidy^ 
timidly^ but wnltokiy, they mada tbeii way 
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to Lisl)on. Tlie hurry of their fli^^ht Iiad 
merely enabled Douoa AnoA to carry with 
her mt wauH mm of moaev which chanced 
to be in flM home, and luch of her jeweto os 
i«he could conveniently secrete about her own 
person, and that of her daughter; consequently 
on her enit al in Lbbon die felt lhat her 
limited means would scarcely suffice for the 
present necessities of life, and that with its 
luxuries she could for a time have nothing to 
do. Under theee eireamstances, die hired 
an apartment on the second floor of a mean 
house, and thither Isaliel and herself went 
meekly and gratefully to await with throbbiug 
hearts some tiding^ of their absent heroes. 

The news came too soon : Donna Anna 
hail walked into the city to gather from the 
garmlous ^oups that thronged its streets 
something of hope with which to cheer her 
dioopiii[^ child ; and Isabel sat alone, the 
large tears ialUnff on her pale cheeks, and her 
iboiighte full or Henrique, when n figlent 
aciatehinff at the door of the apoifament, and 
a low whine, which she recognised in an 
instant, aroused her from her reverie. For a 
moment the could not bdieve her aentes, hirt 
in the next, she sprang from her chair, and 
gave adjnittance to a little ill-favotired mon- 
grel, which she instantly caught up in her 
arms, and almost smothered with her earesaes. 
The doj^ received the pressure of her small 
hand, and even of her warm lips, with quiet 
satisfaction, but he betrayed no symptom of 
delight ; on the contraiy, he uttered at inter- 
vals a low, wailing, melancholy whine which 
struck to the heart of Isabel 

** And your nuuter/'^at length ahe gasped 
out, as flKnudi Uie little animal could hear 
and answer her : *' he who vowed that for 
my sake he would never part from you while 
he had life; thoi^h those who snow not 
your histoiy might sneer at your want of 
beauty — where is he ? is he on his road to 
his own Isabel i"' The dog gave out another 
low, piercing wul. 

The young girl started ! A thousand 
horrible suspicious swept across her brain — 
And yet how came the dog in Lisbon, unless 
brought there by his vaaSta? I am aware, 
even while I write, that many who read this 
little sketch will hesitate to believe what I 
am about to dedare: but nefetthdeaa it is a 
fact, that this dog, when his master was 
taken prisoner by the French, in a wounded 
and dying state, had followed his fortunes; 
until after having seen him thrown into his 
nanow and unnoted grave, he hod made his 
way, fii-st through tlie French, and afterwards 
through the British, army, and had then 
aehumy traced his former mistress to her 
obscure dwelling in a back street in Lisbon ! 
I speak of the fact with confidence, for I 
had it from the lips of an officer of rank ; 
who, on the termination of the war, escorted 
Donna Anna and the heart-broken Jjabd to 



their native town ; in compliance with the 
wish of the dying girl, that she should draw 
her last breath among her own beloved roooo. 
tains. Ontheur journey to Condeixa, Colonel 

frequently saw and caressed the dop;, 

while endeavouring to cheer the sinking 
strengtii 9lt tho beanlifhl invalid, in whm 
litter the animal travelled the whole way, and 
whose side he never quitted for an instant. 

When Donna Anna returned from her 
mdandioly walk, she fbund her dsngklw 
with the little animal on her lap, but she 
caressed him no longer ; her hea<i was bent 
down over him, and her eyes were tearlesit, 
yet there was an expression of csfan, resigned 
despair about her, which convinced the 
mother that a more fitting moment could 
never arrive in which to impart the miserable , 
tidings which she brought. | 

" Isabel !" she said gently : " minha tptf- i 
rida* Isabel " — and the fair g^l kwked up 
with a smile of such hopeteas misery, tiutme I 
mother felt as if her hcut would br^; "tiie 
faithful little brute has come far to see you." 

" He has done his errand well was the 
calm reply : " he has prepared me fbr Alt 
which you are about to tell me— Hemiiimii 
dead 

The widow — for even at that nMOMat 
Donna Anna knew tiiat she was a widow,— 

turned aside, for she eoldd net falBok 
tone and look of Isabel. 

He is happier than we are, mother, for Ul 
cares are over — we have but commenced ouiSi ! 
Our Lady of the Flaj^ellation has taught roe 
that I have set up a perishable idol, aud that 
I haive loved it b^ond my €toA and my oea I 
blood — but you will fingive me, mother, for 
my altar is overthrown, and my lamp extin- 
gubhed. — We have now but two left over 
whom to mourn : I adc you not to weep ftr 
me— other ^^rief than my own were needless 
here, aud tliough the sword and the bullet 
may bring death, we are not quite hopelcfl 
while there isa sorrow whieh kiUa also!" 

" We have no longer two to mourn, my 
child!" exclaimed Donna Anna, with « 
burst of grief which would no longer be sop* 
pressed. " I am alone with my childn n 

" Two ! two !" munrmred Isabel, as she 
pressed her hand upon her throbbing temples: 

the blow is heavy ! but there are no tent 
in the grave — and rny brave brother?" 

'* He yet lives — Our Lady be pcaiiedi" 
was the meek reply* 

Poor youth! his sacrifice is not yet com- 
pleted— mother, mother, this war is a fearful 
thing! it dyes our hearths with blood, and 
burus up our brain with fire — nay, nay, tell 
me not}** she added pasnonshdy, ^' tell me 
not, that they died for their countrj' ! — what 
care we for this? you, who are widowed? 
and I, who am — I scarcely know what I am 
now ;— will that county give us back ear 
• Myibailog^ 
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dtiad ? will if levtore Ugbt to their eyes, and 

passion to thf'ir hearts ? will it suffer the 
nerveless fingers to clasp ours again as they 
were wont to do ; and bid us listen, as we 
did in our days of happiniess. to gentle words, 
from lips which are now livid and gory in 
the g^ve P Talk not to me of my countiy — 
my country is where I may again meet uen- 
lique, whme 1117 fiither now dweUa In ^baty,^ 

The paroxysm of unnatural energy was 
past, and Isabel sank senseless at the feet of 
her diitraeted mottier. For a time Donna 
Anna believed that the spirit of her child 
had Hed, but it was not so ; slowly and pain- 
fully she awoke from her deathlike swoon, 
only to become the tenant of a sick bed. 

At length the last bolt fell : even by the 
couch of her suiferiug child did the widow 
learn that her brave boy was in the city, 
dying of his wounds. Isabel caught, and at 
once understood the low whisper in which 
the tidings were communicated. " Our Lady 
has heard my prayer shesaidfBaafaeTBised 
herself on her elbow, and signed the CIOM on 
her breast " I shall yet see him once again : 
— mother, he is 8tricken,~-dying : — lend me 
your and that I may riee, and give up to him 
the only bed which our country has left us.** 

Donna Anna would have refused com- 
pliance, but Isabel was resolute ; " Mother,'* 
rile whitpend; ** his wounds will require 
rest — mine can never know it ; bear with me 
then, and do not let me see you weep ; is not 
your son about to cross your threshold once 
more ? and will you welcome him with tears 

The young soldier was carried over that 
threshold in the arms of four of his comrades 
—he only went to die ; but it wm strangely 
beautiful to see his fading littor, henelf 
scarcely less feeble, bending over his pillow, 
and wipiuff irom his brow the death-damps 
which aettled theie; while they talked toge- 
ther of their dead father, of Henrique, and 
of the spot where they fell: and Isabel never 
shed a tear, never breathed a sigh ; but when 
• momentary flashing of en^usiasm lit up 
tiiefiue, though faded, features of her brother, 
she smiled sadly and bitterly, and only shook 
her head. 

They were alone together when he died : 
and the girl, when he had heaved his last 
sigh upon hex bosom, resolutely rose, bound 
a nllet about his head, and eompmed his 
limbs decently and tenderly; and then she 
took her seat beside the body, and with her 
arm twined around its neck, and her face 
buried on it* boeom, she lay calmly and tear- 
lessly awaiting the return of her mother. 

The sad tale is almost told : When the 
British arms restored peace to Portugal, 
Isabd, then wasted and worn to a shadow, 
became anxious to see, ere she died, the loved 
mountains and pleasant valleys amid which 
she had wandered with her dead lover, in the 
d^.when life was all hope and sunshine. 



Tbe hesit-bowed Donna Anna, who dung to 

her dying child as to her last hold on happi- 
ness, instantly complied ; and Isabel, accom- 
panied by her mother, and the faithful and 
sagacious little animal which had been the 
herald of all her misery, left T-isbon, under 
the protection of Colonel 

I saw her grave ; it was oveigrown with 
tuf and wild flowers ; and the dog, which 
only survived its mistiess a few weekly Ues 
at her feet. 

Donna Anna finds her best consolation for 
all the sorrow and bereavement which she 
has undergone in the holy offices of religion 
and charity: but sometimes, as she confessed 
to US, when the tide of memory rolls back 
upon her, she utters a secret prayer tliat she 
may ere long be gathered to her loved ones 1 

** I thought not to have lived many days 
after I laid the head of my blessed child in 
her grave ;" said the old lady, in concluding 
her narrative ; " and yet, here I am still ; 
my hair has long been white, and my step 
feeble — but Our Lady is good ; and I am 
contented estar rapcrando pela mi/i/ta Aora*** 
* To wait for Gud's time. 



GLEN'COK. 

Grey mists rests on tlw hills. The whirlwind 
In MMd on tlie heath. Pack tolls the rivt r. 

OSSIAN. 

Thb melancholy event which has attached 
such a fearful interest to the valley of Glei^ 
coe, it shall be our endeavour to lay as 
concisely before the readers of The Min'or as 
possible. It is in itself, independent of con- 
necting circumstances, the most wild and 
singidar spot in all Scotland, and is situated 
in the district of Appen, Argjdeshire. What 
is about to be related, is perhaps ttie most 
atrocious, as it is the most unprovoked, deed 
of blood" which stains the page of modera 
history : all the meritorious actions of King 
William III. (and they are not a few) are 
insufficient to obliterate the foul blot which 
this most unprincipled tiansaction has thrown 
upon his memory. 

In the year 1691, as the Highlanders, who 
were fondly attached to the Stuart fiunily, 
had not totally submitted to the authority of 
William, the Earl of Bredalbane undertook 
to Inhig them over, by distributing sums of 
money among their chiefs ; and 15,000/. 
were remitted from England for this purpose. 
The clans being infonned of this remittance, 
suspected that the earl^s design was to ap« 
propriate to hiujself the best part of the 
money ; and when he began to treat with 
them, made such CKfaravi^^t demands, thai 
he foimd his schetne impracticable. He was, 
therefore, obliged to refund the sum he re- 
ceived \ and he resolved to wreak his veu« 
geance with the fiist 'importunity on thosi 
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who had fhistrated his intention. He who 
chiefly thwarted his negotiation, was Mac- 
donald of Glencoe, whose opposition rose 
from a private circumstance, which ought to 
have had no efiect upon a treaty that regard- 
ed the public weal. Macdonald had plun- 
dered the landii of Bredalbane during the 
course of hostilities ; and this nobleman in- 
sisted upon being indemnified tor his losses, 
from the others' share of the money which he 
was employed to distribute. The Highlander 
not only refused to acquiesce in these terms, 
but, by his influence among the clans, de- 
feated the whole scheme ; and the earl, in 
revenge, devoted him to destruction. King 
William had, by proclamation, offered an 
indemnity to all those who hod been in arms 
against him, provided they would submit, 
and take the oaths by a certain day; and 
this was prolonged to the close of the year 
1691, with a denunciation of military execu- 
tion against those who should hold out after 
the end of December. Macdonald, intimi- 
dated by this declaration, repaired on the 
very last day of the month to Fort William, 
and desired that the oaths might be tendered 
to him by Colonel Hill, governor of that 
fortn>ss. As this officer vras not vested with 
the power of a civil magistrate, he refused to 
administer them; and Macdonald set out 
immediately for Inverary, the county town of 
Arg}le. Though the ground was covered 
with snow, and the weather intensely cold, 
he travelled with such diligence, that the 
term prescribed by the proclamation was but 
one day elapsed when he reached the place, 
and addressed himself to Sir John Campbell, 
sheriff of the county, who, in consideration 
«f his disappointment at Fort William, was 



prevailed upon to administer the oaths to 
him and his adherents. Then they returaed 
to their own habitations, in the valley of 
Glencoe, in full confidence of being {)rotected 
by the Government, to which they had so 
solemnly submitted. Hredalbaue had repre- 
sented Macdonald at Court as an incorrigible 
rebel, as a ru£fian inured to bloodtthed and 
rapine, who would never be obedient to the 
kws or his country, nor live peaceably under 
any sovereign. He observtxl, that he had 
])aid no regard to the proclamation, and pro- 
posed that the Government should sacriBce 
him to the quiet of the kingdom, in extir- 
Dating him, with his family and dependents, 
oy military execution. His advice was nip* 
ported by the suggestions of the other Scottish 
ministers ; and tlie King, whose chief virtue 
was not humanity, signed a warrant for the 
destruction of those imhappy people — though 
it does not appear that he knew of Alae* 
donald's submission. 

An order for this barbarous execution, 
signed and countersigned by his Majesty's 
own hand, being transmitted to the Ma^i 
of Stair, secretary for Scotland, this minister 
sent particular directions to Livingstone, who 
commanded the troops in that kingdom, to 
put the inhabitants of Glencoe to the sword, 
charging him to take no prisoners, that the 
scene might be more terrible. In the month 
of February. Captain Campbell, of Glenlyoo, 
by virtue of an order from Major Duncanson, 
marched into the valley of Glencoe, with a 
company of soldiers belonging to Argyle's 
regiment, on pretence of levying the arrears 
of the land-tax and hearth-money. When 
Macdonald demanded whether they came as 
friends or enemies, he answered, as friends ; 
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praodiedy Hum his honour, that neither 
he nor his people should sustain the least 
injury. In coniequence of this dedarationi 
h9 and hit men were leeeived wUh the moat 
coidial hospitality, and lived fifteen days 
with the men of the valley, in all the ap{)ear- 
ance of the most unreserved friendship. At 
k«th ttm fiital day approached. MaraeaiM 
ana Campbell having passed the day to^ 
tiler, parted about seven in the evening, with 
mutual professions of the warmest a&etioo. 
The younger MwcdomaM, peieeivtng the 
guards doubled, began to suspect some trea- 
cheiV) and communicated hia suspicions to 
liie Dfother ; but neitfaer he aer we fttker 
would harbour the least doubt of Campbeirt 
sincerity. Nevertheless, the two young men 
went forth mivately, to make further ob- 
eerralioiis. They ovedieaid the eommon 
soldiers say, they liked not the work ; that 
though they would have willingly fought the 
Macdonalds of the glen fairly in the field, 
they held it beae to murder then In cool 
blood ; but that their oAeeis were answer- 
able for the treachery. When the youths 
hasted back to apprise their ikther of the 
impendii^ daamUf they saw the house 
already surrounned : they heard the dis* 
charge of muskets, the shrieks of women 
and chiUnD ; and, being deelitnte of amn, 
aeciued their own lives by inunediate flight. 
The savage ministers of vengeance had en- 
tered the old man's chamber, and ahot him 
through the head. He ftO down deed in the 
arms of his wife, who died the next day, 
distracted by the horror of her husband's 
£ste. The Laird of Auchintrincken, Mae- 
doiwld's guest, who had three months belbra 
tiiia period submitted to the Government, 
and it this very time had a protection in his 
pocket, was put to death without question. 
A of eight years, who fell at Cunpbell^ 
feet, imploring mercy, and offering to serve 
him for life, was stabbed to the heart by one 
Dmmmond, a subaltern officer. Thirty-eight 
persons suffeied in fliis manner, the greater 
part of whom were surprised in their ht^ds, 
and hurried into etermty before they had 
lime to implore IStm Divine Meief . The 
design was to butcher all the males under 
seventy that lived in the vallev, the number 
of wlwrn amounted to two hundred; but 
aoeBeef OedetidmeBtidid net enive leen 
enough to secure the pemi> io iSui oam 
hundred and sixty escapeo. 

Campbell, having perpetrated this bratal 
maesacre, ordered ul the houses to be burnt, 
made a prey of all the cattle and effects that 
were fotlnd in the valley, and left the help- 
less women and children, whose fathers and 
hnsbands he had murdered, naked and for- 
lorn, without covering, food, or shelter, in the 
midst of the snow that covered the whole 
fiwe of the country, at the diiianee of MB 
loi^ mitoi fien ery inhahitiiil plefib Dia* 



tracied with grief and horror, surrounded 
with the shades of night, shivering with 
cold, and appalled with the apprehension of 
immediate death from the swords of those 
who had sacrificed their friends and kins- 
men, they could not endure such a compUca* 
tioQ of calamities, but generally perished io 
the weile before they cwd neeive the ' 



BBTSI. PBPPBR. 

Ths Betel is a climbing, Indian plant, which 
belongs to the same tribe as peeper ; but so 
general is its cultivation, that it te diWmlt to 
s^iy in what part of India it is really wild. 

In furm and appearance, it is not much un- 
like ivy, but is more tender, and full of juice. 

bnndwd^i 



Its stwni am ehrubby, mudi 

ning along the giotrnd, or climbing to a great 
height, and throwing out roots from the 
numerous joints. The leaves are more or 
lese braed, oblicrae at the base, acuminated 
at the point, and fimm four to seven inches 
long. The catkins opposite the leaves are 
at first shorter than the leaf, slender, cylin> 
drical, tapering, in fruit ij^reatly odaiged, pjBB* 
dent. The subjoined cut is from an engmving 
in Curtis's Botanicai MoMOxine, where the 
editor states the ovqpiuu to be a diawing 
executed by the Rev. L. Guilding, in St. 
Vincent, at which place the plant nourished 
as well as in its native count^. It is raised 
fiom iUpB and cuttings, whica am cmfbUy 
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planted in & rich, moist soil, so as to be pro- 
tected from sua and rain: this is donu by 
training them to other plants, or to poles, 
over which a thin shed of roata ia apread. 

The use of the Betel is connected with 
some customs, which are extremely interest- 
ing in ituAt detaila, as iUuatratmg ideaa of 
aocial enjoyment in the East 

Throiif^hont India, and especially in the 
Malay Islands, the inhabitants have, almost 
fkom time inunemotial, ooottdemd Betel aa a 
necessary of life ; and this not by itself, but 
with the use of lime and the Areca nut, 
together constituting a masticatory, employed 
by either sex, aud at all agea. Various travel- 
lers relate particulars of the use of this plant ; 
but we shall confine ourselvea to those of 
M araden, in his History of Sumafrtt, which 
iully describe the Malayan custom. After no- 
ticing the almost universal practice of nations 
enjoying, by masticatioa or otherwise, the 
flavour of aubstaneea poaaeaalng an inebriafc* 
ing quality, Mr. Marsden proceras : — 

The South Americans chew the Cocoa 
and Mambeca, and the ii^astern people, the 
Betel and Areea ; or, aa they are called in 
the Malay language, Si'ri/i and Pinang. This 
custom is universal among the Sumatrans, 
who carry the ingredients constantly about 
them, wad aerve uiem to their guests on all 
occasions ; the prince in a gold stand, and 
the poor man in a brass box or mat bag. The 
betel-stands of the better ranks of people are 
usually of silver, emboaaed with zoile figures. 
The Sultan of Moco-moco was presented with 
one by the India Company with tiieir t^rms oa 
it : *and he poeaeaaea anouer beaides of gold 
filagree. The form of the aland ia the mis- 
tnnn of an hexagonal pyramid, revened ; 
about six or eight inches in diameter. It 
containa mum amaller veaaela, fitted to the 
angles, for holding the nut, leaf, and c/iunam, 
which is quick-lime made from calcined shells; 
with places for the instruments, (Aachi//t) 
employed in cutting the fizat, and apatiuaa 
for apreading the last. 

" When the first salutation is over, which 
consists in bendiug the body, and the inferior's 
putting hia ionied hands between those of the 
superior, and then lifting them to his forehead, 
the Beiei is presented as a token of hospi- 
tality and an act of poittenesa. To onut it 
mi tlie one hand, or to reject it on the other, 
would be an afi'rout ; as it would be likewise 
in a man of subordinate rank, to address a 
l^reat man, without the precaution of diewing 
it before he spoke. All the pieparation con- 
sists in spreading on the Strih leaf a small 
quantity of the Chunam, and folding it up 
witti a aliee of the Pinang nut/ Seme nix 
with theae Cambir, which is a suhstanee pie* 
pared from the leaves of a tree of tliat name, 
by boiling their juices to a consistence, and 
making it uu into little balls or squares; 
tobacco ia likewiae added, whidi ta ahied 



fine for the purpose, and carried between the 
hp aud upper row of teeth. From the masti- 
cation of tiie first three, proceeds a juice 
which tinges the saliva of a bright red, and 
which the leaf and nut without the Chunam 
will not vield. This hue being commuai> 
eated to fne mouth and lips ia eateemed or- 
namental; and an agreeable flavour ta m» 
parted to the breath. The juice is usually, 
(after the first fermentation produced by the 
lime), though net ahraya, awiAlowed hf the 
chewers of Betel." 

The active qualities of the Betel do not 
injure the coats of the stomach, as might be 
supposed. It looaena the teeth; Imt Mr. 
Marsden thinks it does not affect their soimd- 
ness. Children begin to chew Betel when 
very young, and yet their teeth are always 
beautifully white, till pains are taken to in- 
jure them, by filing and staining them black. 
To persons unaccustomed to the composition, 
it eauaea a strong giddineas and other aenaa- 
tions, like those produced by chewing to- 
bacco for the first time. During the fsist of 
Kamadan, the Mahometans abstain from the 
nee of Beld, whilat tiie aun continuea aboft 
the honzon ; but, excepting at this season, it 
is the constant luxury of both sexes, from an 
early period of childhood ; till, becoming 
toomless, they are reduced to the estwmity 
of having the ingredients previously reduced 
to a paste for them— that, vnthout further 
effort, the Betel may dissolve in the mouth. 

Notwithstanding these statesments of Mb 
Marsden, the chewing of Betel is said in the 
Dictiotmaire de* Sciences Meiiicales, to gra- 
dually corrade the teeth to each a degree, 
that persons who use it habitually are de- 
prived of all that part of the teeth above the 
gums at the age of twentv-five or thirty 
yean; yet this doea not hinder the muveaal 
employment of it.* 

Sir Stamford Raffles relates an anecdote of 
the Betel custom, which touches tiie reader 
by its simplicity. When Lady Rafflea had 
reat hed Merambung, in Sumatra, beingnMidl 
fatigued with walking, and the rest of the 
party having dispersed in various directions, 
she lay down under the shade of a tree, when 
a Malay girl approached, with great grace of 
manner, aud on being asked if she wanted 
anything, replied—^ No; but aa yon wen 
qmte alone, I thought you might like to haiva 
a little bichara (talk) ; so I came to offer you 
some siri (betel), and sit beside you." This 
ia a acene of nnaephiaticated nature, whidi it 
is perfectly delightful to contemplate. It 
breathes of Arab hospitality ; and the Malays, 
we should remember, adopted many of Uie 
cuatoma of the AabiiiiM^ on fthdr aetttwnent 
aaanation. 

* Surely, tooth-powder made of Anoa waoA Betek 

is in general meio this rouutry ; aud, if wc rcmenilH'J 
rightly, fielel was flrst iutroduci^d fur this poriiuse by 
tlM kt«Dr.B«c«e. 
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The Cut represents a specimen of the bladwiMd thv liinM, and p«MlDg ^ at aniK 

13etel, with early mature spikes. Fig. 1. tlier corner, separated again into several lines, 
spike of tlowers, aatuial size : 2. female intersecting each other, until they centered 
ftiwers, magnified ; 3. Med or fruit, luhinl ioaiiailiiitiiethelf. It passed down the 
size: 4. the same mag^ified^ — (Ctarlji'^* back of the moulding, tore away a hard 

Mag.No, 62tNeto Seriet.) cement below, threw forward a false back of 

— " m ^ - brick and iron, split the tioor on each side of 

PoUK of a sUaUm the hearth, rant off iplinten two leet in length 

ima the under floor in the cellar, and went 

Ei KECTS OK LiaHTNiNO. casl and west through a stone wall into the 

[TiiK iullowing are from Mr. Murray's pam- earth. The greatest force was exerted ia the 
phlet, aheady noticed ;] — chMuber^Aoset The point of tlw umMla 

The effects of lit^htuing are as wonderful was brass, and just beneath the wire which 
aa 18 the power of the assailant. Though connects the whalebone it was burnt off; 
lofty edifices be sometimes the subjects of and the silk, the stick, and the whalebone, 
its assault, lower structures, and trees, &c. weie nearly consumed. Several folds ia 
but little elevated above the plain, are singled some woollen carpets were bunit. A fiir 
out, and become its victims. Some conduct- muff, a cloth coat, and some other articles 
ing jtoint either in the ol^eds itiudc, or in were also much injured ; a deeve and part 
the soil or substrata, has determined the of the waist of the coat were deetvoj^d, while 
course of the lit^htning, for its diiection is the coffon lining to which they were stitched 
guided and governed by laws. was le/t whokf and, excepting a small piece, 

** There is," says Captain Tuckey in his was not evra tender from seonching^ A 
Nairalive, " a singular pyramidal stone, (a black siilphureous smoke arose from the spoly 
natural block of loose i^ninite, with another and filled the house. A lady was in the 
perched upon it,) which rises out uf the cir- closet with the door shut, and but a foot 
cular simmiit isi a hill. It is called Enrnzzif distant from the coarse of the lightning. The 
or the lightning-stone, and is held in vene- soimd was dreadful, like cannon at her earn, 
ration.'* The cause of this veneration may and the heat inexpressibly great, as if she 
perhaps be found in its attraction fur light- were in the midst of flames. She spoke at 
ning, and the meteor may have been seen to first of intense light, but all consciouisness of 
fall upon or flicker around it. The pyramidal that has since passed from lier mind. In 
monument near Glasgow, reared to the this terrific and awful situation she was pre- 
memoiv €i Nelson, was seucely finished, served nnhtnt, came out immediately and 
when IB» lightning fell upon it and rent it closed the door. It may be remarked that 
in twain nearly from top to bottom ; while she was clothed in cottoti, and a roll of car- 
• the united testimonies of Rich, Buckingham, Peting stood between her and the umbrella. 
&Kt H. K. Porter, and others, concur in ascri- Jnve Doaids were thrown down, and four 
bing to the effects of lightning, the rent of rooms were filled with the smell of sulphur, 
the Birs N^aroud^ among the niins of and covered with soot. The electrical fluid 
Babylon. entered four closts adjoining the room in the 

Tlie following storm is recorded in SSli* lower stoay,— ran- round duna cups, platn, 
rtia.\i\ American Journal: "On the .'Jrd June, &c., raised and dissolved the gilding, or con« 
1826, during a heavy shower of rain, a clap verted it into the purple oxyde of gold, and, 
of thunder burst, with tremendous explosion, leaving a dark bluish path next to a nail, 
over a house in Weathersfield, Connecticut where it splintered the ])artitiou, escaped 
The lightning ran down the chimney to the through the back of a door to a hinge. In a 
ceiling of the front room, where it came closet, without paint, it discoloured the wood 
ttrough, leaving a hole nearly an inch in three indies in width, broke four dishes, and 
diameter — tore off the p^er end plaster from drove out nine nails, four of them from a 
the wall — descended on a row of nails in the lunge ; in a third it left an ajMirture, as large 
laths to a picture — melted ail the gildmg — as a bullet-hole, in the ceiling, split the floor 
humed and tore one nde of the finuoM— and, three Ibet, and tore up four incliM, about an 
again rending its way, ran upon the nails to inch wide. In a fourth, it overturned, tossed 
the fire-place, and separated the breast-work out, and broke large phials of medicines, pill 
from the chimney; and from thence taking boxes, wafer boxes, &c. drove four nails partly 
a horiaoatsl direction, attracted by an um- out of the hinges, and rent off a piece of tha 
brella in the corner of the cupboard, a small casement. On the top shelf lay several iron 
line was to be seen from a nail to a bolt in articles. It pierced the ceiling in the back 
an opposite closet. From the umbrella it room, came down in two branches, and so 
went off at an angle, and came out over the completely dissipated four cenUj weighing. 
fire-place in a lower room, in nine holrs, the about ]65 grains^ which lay upon a nail in 
largest the size of a common gimblet, scorch- the moulding, that, except a metallic stain 
ing and slightly tearing the paper. It entered on the lead psunt of the shelf, not a tmee of 
at tha comer of a pktare, melted the gilding, themiemauMd j they appear io Aaue/asAed 
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OMMtj like pmpowder. In the chamber, 
eight feet uom the chimney, it came out 
over liie eomer of s looking glaao in thme 
places, the largest like a gimblet-hole — split 
the back-board ot the glass into three parts, 
melted the gilding, and went off at an oppo- 
■ite comer in one large phee and nkte tmaU 
oneif through the wall to a window in the 
room braeath, splintered the casement by a 
nail into five or six small pieces, and killed a 
rose-bush which was tied to a nail on the 
outside of the house. Opposite, and fifteen 
ftet from the chimnev, hung a piece of em- 
Imiileiy; time wmm. boleaiveie leftinflie 
wall over one comer of it ; two thirds of the 
top of the frame, which is of mahogany, is 
split up to a comer ; where it appears as if 
tae fluid lan down the back of we glaae, to 
a basket wrought with gold thread, and, 
blackening it, passed off at another corner, 
through three small places in the wall, and 
came out in five points, like nail marks, in 
flie ceiling over a looking glass in the first 
■toiy, ran all over the gUiding, and went 
tiirouffh the wall by the naiu which support 
the (^aaa* Tke paint in the chamber was 
turned of a very dark colour with a metallic 
cast : the paper was red and blue, the red, 
eicepting neer tiw floor, had entinty dian- 
peared. Theie «M no lig|ilniiig«id on toe 
house." 

The preceding description of the efiects of 
fi^tnjng ie very interesting, and, coojoiiied 
with what I have detailed in another place, 
reads an instructive lesson to us. Here is 
ample evidence of the division of the meteor 
into various ramifications or streams, a curiooi 
selection of metallic materials and their fusion, 
ozydation, and vaporisation, when insulated 
either partiatty or enliiBly, (being thus dis- 
continuouB condndoia) whaeever they stood 
in the way of its progress ; and its leap to 
non-conducting substances which were de- 
itioyed, or ftadured, or hunt up, together 
with the non-electric if in contact with them. 
It seems to me highly probable that the 
lightning, when it scorches or vaporizes, car- 
lieowilh it partof thomalerialeoa which it 
has been occupied ; and that its momentum 
is increased partly by the opposition it meets 
with in its progress to the earth, by the non- 
conducting inedia and matadals thai obibuel 
its path. 

[The extent of our extractareminditts that 
we nroet dawtoadoea. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Murrav 
further in his closely narrated facts and weU 
drawn inferences,, and ingenious theories: 
among the httir we eipedaUjr notice Ida 
views of a geog^phical distribution of colour 
on the surface of the globe, which he terms 
the geography of colour. We can only add 
tint it is long sinee we have eeen tiie moat 
astounding phenomena of nature illustrated 
and explawed in so intelligible, £uniliar. 



entertaining, and unpretending a manner, as 
in this pamphlet Here is none of the mya- 
tification or pedaatiy of adence, but canae 
and effect are traced in such plain wntiBg^ 
that all who run may read.*"] 



WASMmAL BDvoanoic. 

[Ths number (24) of the Foreign Quarierfy 
Review, just published, is perhaps the most 
valuable, attractive, and interesting, yet 
iemied. Ita hndin^ subjeeta an National 
Education-^Bgyptian Antiquities — ^Animal 
Magnetism — and Mirabeau, the French 
Kevolutionist These £wm masterly papers, 
ftdl of oawearied leeeaicii and ediiilailycaea. 
Dry and uninviting to the general reajoer as 
the first and second subjects appear, they are 
rendered even entertaining from the manner 
in which th^ aie handled ; and .tiia tiiiid 
and fourth articles yield all the interest their 
titles promise. What a relief are subjects 
inch as these to the Road and the Turf of 
the English Quarterly Review, and the paK> 
tical bile of its blue and yellow contemporaiy. 

We shall probably quote irom more than 
one of tile above papers ; but tiie tint on tiw 
list has correspondent claims to our notice* 
The extract explains the character, ol^ects, 
and operation of the Prussian system of edu- 
catioo, aa lepoited hy M. Victor Oonein, or 
rather that portion of it which relates to the 
primary or elementary instruction, destined 
for children of the lower and middle orders, 
irikieh are managed as follows :] 

Every circle (or subdivision of a regency 
or county) is divided into communes (or 
parishes); and each commune is provided 
with a school, of which the pastor or curate 
of the place is inspector, together with a 
committee of the principal persons of the 
nommmwi, called SeMvommtd. the 
city communes, wkm there are several pd. 
mary schools, there is a higher board, com- 
posed of the magistrates, which exeiciaee a 
general superinteimenee over the oevetalcoei- 
mittees. Moreover, in the chief place of the 
circle there is another inspector, whose autho- 
rity extends over ail the schools of the ^ri rcle, 
and who corresponds with fho bcal olBem. 
This as well as the local inspector is almost 
always an ecclesiastic, but after these two 
officers the authorityof the civil admini«tr»- 
tion commeneei. The schooUinqiector of 
each circle corresponds with the government 
or council of each regency ox department 
tiixough the medinm of its presideiit. One 
of the members of this council is an officer 
called Schubrath, paid as well as his col- 
leagues, and specially charged with the 
superintrndenee of the primary lelioala. Ho 
also inspects the schools ; awakens and.stinnw. 
lates the teal of the iniipe ctoa, . the .ooiiinut'. 
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toeif and the schoolmMtent all the inferior 
and superior inspectors correspond with hini, 
and he carries on, through the medium of 
the president of Am eooneil of the depeit- 
ment, aU the correspondence relative to tbe 
schools, with the higher authorities: he is 
in (act tbe real manager of the primarv in- 
•tiuciioB In eodi deportment It wiU be 
observed, therefore, that the details of the 
primary schools are, in Prvissia, left to the 
management of the local authorities, while 
tte eentnl government emeiaee eveiywhen 
a general superintiMidence. 

TThe following pa&sage is a descriptive 
outline of the tebools 

AU parents in Prussia are boimd by law to 
send their children to the public eltMnentary 
•cboolsi or to satisfy the authorities that their 
cdnodion ii mffieienfly piovided for at home. 
Tkia legulatioa is of considerable antiquity ; 
it was confirmed by Frederick the Great in 
17fi9| and was introduced into the Pnissian 
Lmiifwkit or code, in t794» and finally It 
was adopted in the law of 1819, which forms 
the basis of the actual system of Pnissia. 
The obligation in question extends not only 
to parenta and goaidians, but to all penone 
who have power over children, such as manu- 
fitfturers and masters of apprentices, and 
applies to children of both sexes from their 
sevenfli to their fourteenth year complete. 
Twice a-year the school committee and the 
monieipai authorities make a list of the chil- 
dien b tiietr diitrict whoao ponuti do not 
provide for their educatiotty and le^iiin ttO 
attendance of all who are within the pre- 
•otibed age. This attendance is dispensed 
with, if ■atiithrtlen is gifon tiiattiie cbildien 
will be properiy instructed elsewhere; but 
the parents are nevertheless bound to contri- 
bute to the school to which their children 
wotUd nafeuraHy belong. Lists of attendanee 
kept by the schoolmaster are delivered every 
ibitni(^t to the school committee. In order 
to fteiKtate the regular attendance of the 
duUren, and not altogether to deprive the 
|>arent8 of their as8istanee,the hours of lessons 
m the elementary schools are arranged in 
SQch n mannei aa to leave the chiMien eveiy 
day some faoma for domestic Ubours. Hie 
schoolmasters are prohibited by severe penal- 
ties from employing their scholars in house- 
hold woHe. The aehoob are dosed on Sniv 
clays ; but the evenings, after divine service 
and the catechism, may be devoted to p\ m- 
nastic exercises. Care is taken to enable 
poor parents to obey the law, by piovidinsr 
their children with books and clothes. Ii, 
howevsiv the parents omit to send their chil> 
disn to s^iool, the clergyman is first to ac- 
quaint thetn with the importance of the duty 
which they neglect ; and if his exhortation 
is not sufficient, the school committee may 
nmnnni tham and nmonitnila irith flian 
wveiriy. The only excuses admitted am n 



certiflpato of ill health bf a nodical man, the 

absence of the children with their parents, 
or the want of clothes. If all lemonstrsncea 
69, the dtiMren nay he taim to sdhool by 
a poUoeman, or the parents, guardians, or 

masters, brought before the committee, and 
fined, or imprisoned in defiuilt of payment 
orcondenmed to hard labour for the benefit 
of the commune. These punishments may 
be increased up to a certain limit for succes- 
sive infractions of the law. Whenever the 
parents are condemned to imprisonment or 
hard labour, care is to be taken that their 
children are not abandoned during the term 
of their punishment Parents wbo neglect 
this duty to their children are to lose all 
claim to pecuniaiy relief from the public, 
except the allowance for instruction, which, 
however, is not to pan throogh flwir hands. 
They are likewise declared incapable of ffiling 
any municipal office in their commune. If 
all punishments fail, a guardian is to be 
allottad to diSdnn, and a co^nasdiaa to 
wards, in ndoT spedalfy to vslca OKT flMir 
education. 

In Older to enable parents to comply witii 
the terms of this law, it is necessary that 
there should be schools which their children 
can attend without difficulty. Accordingly, 
eveiy commune is required by law to have a 
complete ekmimimfff §ehool, and eveiy town 
containing more than 1,500 inhabitants to 
have at least one ioton school { the difierence 
h e t ween which sdiools will be eipbined jpre- 
aeatly. In order to canqr this law intoemet, 
it is enacted that the inhabitants of every 
rural commune shall, under the direction of 
the pnMie anlhoritiesjfenn thensefaraa into a 
society (called Lands chuloeftilC^ composed 
of all the landed proprietors, and ail the 
fathers of families not landed proprietors, 
resident in the commune. A society of this 
kind may likewise be formed by a single 
village, or even by a collection of remote 
farm-houses. In g^iersl every villaee is 
nquissd to naintain ita adiool ; aevwu vik 
lages, however, may have one in common, if 
each is unable to simport the expense of a 
sepatate aehool ; provided ttnft the distance 
from the common school is not greater than 
two miles, in a flat country, or one mile in a 
hilly country ; that the communication is not 
intmmipted by manhn or livera inpaaMhto 
at certain seasons of the year ; and that the 
number of children to be instructed is not 
too large, that is, more than lUO for one 
master. 

In order to make a complete primary school 
the following things are necessaiy. J. A 
sufiicient income for the schoo l masters and 
mistresses during their service, and a main- 
tenance for them after their retirement. 2. A 
building for exercises and instruction property 
eoiMlnielndf naialnned, and wanned. & 
Fiuniton^ boola, pictnraay laitnnncqli^ and 
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«U things necessary fur learning and bodily 
jonreise. Th» Jir$t of these points is declared 
Jw die ProMun Unr to bewe moet haportaat 
of all; as without sufficient salaries it is 

impossible to have good masters. No general 
rule as tu the amount is laid down, as the 
dreunnlaiiees of diflbrant placet di^r; but 
ibo provincial consistories are directed to 
appoint a minimum for the salaries of school- 
masters in towns and in the country fur each 
•pnmnce, which is to be nviaed flom time to 
time. With regard to the second point, it is 
laid down that the school-house ought to 
belong to the school ; but if it is hired, a 
house OUf^ht to be taken which stands in an 
open space. It is absolutely required that 
.every school should be in a wholesome situa- 
tion, dioold h«fe raoms of suffieiettt sixe, 
well floured and ventilated, and kept with 
the utmost cleanliness, and should, as far as 
possible, contain a good lodging for the.master. 
Where there no several mastetrs, one at kut 
ought to reside in the school. Eveiy idtool 
in a village or a small town is required to 
have a gatden, where the scholars .may learn 
the art of gardening, and a yaid fat tiie enr- 
cises of the children. As to the third point, 
every school is to have a collection of huoks 
soffieient for the use of the masters, and, as 
far as possible, for that of the scholaxa. Other 
things used in education, such as maps, 
modela for drawing, iastruments and collec- 
lioiM for teaching natanl hiiloiy and mathe* 
aiatics, implements for teaching trades, kc. 
are to be furnished to the diffi^rent schools, 
according to a scale fixed by the provincial 
conaiatonea. 

The next subject to be considered is the 
fund from which the expenses incured in 
establishing and maintaining these schools 
an to be defrayed. This fund ia of three 
kinds — 1. Endowments of private benefactors. 
2. A rate imposed on the inhabitants of the 
town, commune, or department. 3. The 
payment of the aeholan. With vt^guA to 
the first of these sources, the law enacts that 
wherever there is a school maintaiaed by the 
^pSt^ 9tpmvlt» beiie&eion» it ahall be need 
M the public aefaool of the plaee; and shall, 
if necessary, be assisted or augmented at the 
pubhc cost. Wherever the private funds are 
mauffidcnt) tiie duty of maintainuMf the 
inferior schools is impoaed on all the fiitkert 
of families in the town or commune, that is, 
ail nuurried persons having an independent 
eatabUahnient; tiie rate of payment being 
proportional to the income of each. If a 
town or commime should from jiovertj be 
unable to maintain a proper scliuul, the funds 
of the department are to be called in aid, so 
■long as the inability shall continue. In 
addition to these resources, all child reu at- 
tending the school are required to pay a 
certain sum to be fixed by the school com- 
mittee; the chief part of which ia to b« 



divided among the masters, in order^o stimu- 
late them to the proper peribrmance of their 
duties. In places, however, where there is 
no charity school {Armemchule), the puUie 
school is bound to furnish gratuitous instruc- 
tion to the children of indigent parents ; soooe 
Ihvour ia likewiae to be ahovn to paieatawho 
have seveml diildsBn attending at the aaaa 

time. 

Having thus explained the duty of parents 
to aend their duldren to the elementaiy 

schools, and the manner in which these 
schools are established and maintained, we 
now come to the object and nature of the 
instruction communicated in them. " The 
principal object of every school (says the law) 
is to brin^ up the youth in such a manner as 
to creato in them, together with a knowledge 
of the relation of God to man, the power and 
desire of regulating their lives according to 
the spirit and principles of Christianxty." 
With tfda view the niaaten are directedTfo 
form the children to habits of piety ; to be^ 
and end the day's lessons with a short prayer; 
and to instil religious sentiments into their 
mindsatthetinieof theoonnnniiioii. Thcf 
are tikewiae enjoined to inculcate in the chil^ 
dren obedience to the laws, and fidelity and 
attachment to the king and state, in order to 
animate them with the love of their country. 

The inferior public schools are of two kinds 
—the elementary schools in villages and 
country places, and the ctWc or town schools 
in the towns. Every complete elementaiy 
school is rt'quired to teach the Christian reli- 
gion, the German language, the elements of 
||eometry, and the general principles of diaw* 
mg, arithmetic, the dements of natural science, 
geograph)', general history, and particularly 
the history of Prussia, sin|j^ing, writing 
gymnaatie exerdaaay and the simpkat ldn£ 
of manual labour. No elementary school it 
complete which does not embrace all these 
subjects ; in every school, however, it is abso- 
faituynecessary that at least reli^on, readii^ 
writing, arithmetic, and singing, should be 
taught. Every town school is required to 
teach religion and morality, the German 
language, reading, composition, and the 
study of the national classics, the dementi of 
Latin and of mathematics, a sound know- 
ledge of arithmetic, physical acience, geogra- 
phy and history, and especially the histor}!^ 
laws, and constitution of Prussia ; the prin- 
ciples of drawing, singing, chiefiy for relir 

Sous purposes, and gymnaatie eaeiciaea. 
0 particular books are appointed to be read 
in the schools ; but the masters are left to 
choose the bet>t on each subject as they may 
auccessively appear. Every scholar ia bound 
to go through the entire course on every sub- 
ject forming a part of the prescribed education, 
nor are the parents at liberty to exclude their 
children from any particular branch of know- 
ledge. The chiidien era to be fnmined be* 
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tan they pHtflom one dan to anoflwrf and 
Once B^yiBMf in eveiy boys* school, theie is to 

be a public examination, at which, moreover, 
the master is required to give a written ao 
coont of the progtess and adml slate of tha 
school. Every child at his departure from 
schocil is furnished with a oettificata of his 
acquirements and character. 
' Thfi Prussian law justly lays great stress 
<m the respectability and competency of the 
masters: it is not, however, satisfied with 
mere injunction and exhortation, but esta- 
blishes a system by which a succassioil of 
Well-qualified masters is insured. 

It should be added, that the Prussian law 
does not pennit any person to open a private 
school without having obtained permission 
•from the proper authorities, which may be 
refused in case of immorality or improper 
aonduct on the part of the applicants. Unaar- 
ried men are absolutely prohibited from keep- 
ing a girls' school. After private schools 
have been established, they are subject to the 
inapaetion of the pubKe omMrs (tf education, 
who have power, if they find that bad books 
or nnasters are employed, to report the school 
to the provincial consistory, which may with- 
draw the penniasion from the school. 

Such is a general outline oF the national 
srotem of elementary instruction tor tlie mid- 
wing and poorer dasses, astaUished, by the 
law of 1819, in Prussia. 

f We have not space to quote the reviewer's 
clever remarks on the character of the Prus- 
aian system, and his su{i^8tions for the 
adoption of certain of its laws in this coun- 
try instead of the 20,OO0A now proposed to 
be granted fur the building of schools in 
Ka^^and) and the large sums of money 
annually granted for many years to private 
societies in Ireland, of being expended and 
often wasted by irresponsible persons, on 
schools which do not baooma the property of 
the public.*' 

The following facts, however, bespeak the 
wdl-working oftfae Piruswan qpston, and the 
iaimess of the reviewer's conauding remark 
is self-evident: " Prussia with a revemie of 
less than eight millions {^,^>i){)yA^6i.)f educates 
het entire population (nearly as large as that 
9t Bogland), at an expense uf about 360,000/. 
a-year,' of which sum the state contributed, 
in Ibiil, about 4«,000/. (Cousin, Rapjjort, 
p. 268, SupfilSimeni p* IB). How small a 
part of" the sum annuafly raised in England 
as poor ratea foir corrupting the poor, would 
b& sufficient to educate them in knowledge 
afad in virtue!**] 



LETTER OF KlNCi CHARLES II. TO MRS. I.ANE. 

This, lady gi'eatly assisted in the preservation 
of Cbarlaa 11^ aflar tha battle of Woiceatcr; 



and flia address with which she managed 
hu 'Oseape appears to have made a con^oei^ 
able imfnaaion on tha fugitive king. 

P. T. W. 

€hpy of the Letter.* 

" Mas. Lank, — I have hitherto deferred 
writing to >ou, in hope to ba able to send 

you somewhat else besides a letter ; and I 

believe it troubles me more that J cannot yett 
due it| than it does you ; though I doe not 
take yon to be in a good eondihon longe to 
expect it. The truth is, my necessities aie 
greater than can be imagined ; but I am 
])romised they shall be shurtlye supplyed : if 
they aa>,, you shall be sure to receive a share ; 
for it is impossible I can ever forgett the 
great debte I owe you, which I hope 1 shall 
five to pay, in a degree that is worthy of me. 
In the mean time, I am sure all who love me 
will be kind to you, else I shall never think 
them so to your most affectionate friend 

** Cuanua Hnx* 
"Petrnr,A4w.83,1658.» 

• Now In the pn—wtnii of a gaaHwian ■* Man. 

Chester* 



Countess of Desmond. — Catherine Yxiz- 
Gerald, Countess of Desmond, was bora 
about the year 1464, was married in the 
reign of Edward IV., lived during the entire 
reigns of Edward V., Richard III., Henry 
VII., Heniy VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, and died in the latter end of 
James I., or the beginning of Charles I.'s 
reign, at the great age of 162 years, as is 
generally supposed. Far an account of thia 
remaikable characteri aee Pennants 
Tours in Scotland. 

There is a print of this lady, taken from 
an original fiunily picture of the same ttiae 
painted on board in the possession of the 
Right Honourable Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
Knight of Kerry, &c. ; which may be pur- 
chawd at Mr. Evans's, No. \, Great Queen* 
atieek, JUneohi'a Inn Fielda. P.T.W. 

Ma 71 a Charta. — ^This document was read 
in Westminster Hall, in the presence of King 
Henry III., the nobility, and bishops, with 
lighted candles in tlieir hands ; the king all 
the while laying his hand on his breast, and 
at last swearing solemnly, faithfully, and 
inviolably, to obey all things therein contain- 
ed, as he was a man, a christian, a soldier, 
andakiii^; then the bishops extinguished 
the candles, and threw them on the ground ; 
and every one said, " ihm lei Mm be eaHU' 
guished and stink in Hell, who violaiee UUe 
c/iartu" upon which the bells were set on 
ringing, and all persons by their rejoicing 
approiml of what was dona. 
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P^Am* and his minister Cipteat. — 
Cyneas asked the kin;^ what he proposed to 
do when he conquered the 'Romans ? He 
answered, " Pass into Sidly.** « What 
then ?" said the minister. " Conquer the 
Carthaginians," replied the king. And 
what f(i3lowfl that r stys the minuter. ^ « Be 
sovereign of Greece, and then enjoy our- 
selves," Kaid the king. And why,'* replied 
the sensible minister, can we not do this kut 
now?" 

Siiake^harming. — ^The Manitou of the 
Oiige* (m)^ Mr. Came^ was a serpent of an 
enormous size, which the priestess had the 
power of charming, though to eveiy other its 
bito was mortfil. Some of the moie M^ev> 
ttitious Indians had a Manitoif^ or evil gennisy' 
in their dwellings, to keep them from narm ; 
the belief the^ often held in transmigration 
condueed to this pnicfiee. To the watering 
Indian, whose eye often followed with desire 
the rapid flight of the eagle and the deer, it 
was, no doubt, sweet to believe that his soul 
after death should roam through the regions 
of the air, and over the plains, without ever 
being wearied. I remember, (says M. Bossu,) 
in a village of the IlHnois, one of dur soldiers 
went into a hut and found a live snake which 
he killed ; the master arriving quickly after, 
fell into a terrible passion to find his deit^ 
daad, and uttered a wild lament; he said it 
waa the soul of his lather, who died about a 
year before ; that the old man had loved to 
pursue and kill the serpents, having envied 
thrir rapid movements by which they glided 
from rock to tree, and swam over wide rivers; 
and when his limbs were stiff, and his frame 
bowed, he longed that he might be a serpent 
atedeafli. W.O.C. 

j&erif Aaeon, whoa 9aik appointad judge 
on the northern circuit, had to pass sentence 
of death on several malefactors, by one of 
whom he was stron|j;ly importuned to save 
lua liib. Tha ealpnt, finding all he eonld* 
say to be of no avail, at length desired mercy 
on account of kindred. Prithee," observed 
his brdship, « how came that in ?" Why, 
if you please, ray-hud, your name is Bacon, 
and mine is Hog, and in all ages hog and 
bacon have been so near a lundred, that they 
an not to ba aaparatad.** « Ay, but,** te»- 
plied the judgi^ **yotf and / cannot be kin- 
dred unless you be hanged : for Hog is 
not Bacon until it be well hange<l.'* 

H» B* Aimnnws* 

Ancient IMWrnrfffW.— -This art was in uao 

among the Greeks ; and iStst ttsnsl »anner 
of it was this. A circle was made on the 
ground, and divided into twentv-four equal 
apaoea, or proportions: in each of wudi 
spaces was written one of the letters of the 
alptaabeti and upon each of tiiesa kttos was 

• KiaierBpinM. 



bid a grain of wheal. This done, a cock 

was turned loose in the circle, and careful 
observation was made of the grains he pocked. 
The lettefs cu we ap o ndiiy to Ukam gvaina 
were afterwards formed into a wosdf whidl 
word was to be the aoawar desired. 

P.T.W. 

Swimming Stone, — In a copper mine near 
Radiuth, in Cornwall, a cuhous mtbstance, 

called the swimming stone, is found. It 
consists of right4iued laroinse, as thin as 
paper, which intersect one another in all 
directions, leaving, however,' unequal cavities 
lietween therti. In consequence of this hol- 
low texture, the atone is so l igh t that it 
swims in' water. W.O.C 

A King without his right eye. — Aster of 
Amphipolis, offered his services to Philip IL 
king 01 Macedon, telling him that he was so 
excellent a marksman that he could bring 
downbiidaintheirrooaifapidflight. **WeU,» 
said the king, " I will take you into my 
service when I make war upon starlings.** 
Stung with the reply, Aster resolved upon 
revenge. Having thrown hlmsdf inio tf» 
city, he let fly an arrow, on which was writtan. 
" To PhiUp's right eye^ It hit the king 
exactly in bis right eye. Pliilip ordered the 
anow to ba aeni back, with ttm. ftillowing 
label : If Phi Up takes the city, he wiUhwsf' 
Atter^^ Mid he was aa good as bis word. 

P.T.W. 

£ncoring with a vengeance — ^Andronicus 
livitts, ooa of the aneieot Rmnan poeto, was 

the first who attempted to compose a drama 
in verse, which he himself sung and acted, 
while a player on the flute accompanied him 
in unison to keep him in tune. He was 
encored and obliged to repeat his pieces so 
often, that he lost his voice and became 
unable to sing or declaim any longer. He 
was then allowed a slave to sing, while he oa|f 
acted the part behind him. Hence the cus- 
tom (says his biographers) of dividing tha 
dedamation or maloiiy of Hm pieee^ witfl 
which the Roman peoflo ««• futimwly 
delighted. 
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The itinerary of the present year lies in 
France, or, rather in its loveliest jKirtion, the 
sunny south. The Illustrations, twenty-six 
ia anmber, are from the accomplished pencil 
of Mr. J. D. Hardiuj;: among them are 
Clermont-Ferrand, Royat, Thiers, Mont St. 
Michael, Montpellter, Nismes, AvignoUj 
Villeneuvey and Lyons. They are accompap 
nit'd by lutter-press of historical and anec- 
dutical details of each district : there are 
three superb views of Lyons, one of which 
we have transfered to the annexed ptge. The 
few descriptive details of the city are as fol- 
low: " Nothing can exceed in beauty and 
variety of aspect, the sceneiy flirough whidi 
the tourist passes, in approacning this ancient 
city, — once the centre of the Roman con- 
<j[uests in the north. Green plains and sunny 
lulls, clothed with the purple vine,— towns, 
castles, and convents, stretching in tlie dis- 
tance, — the village spires glittering through 
the stately trees,— villas, hamlets, and farms, 
-^with the pictureitque region of Mont d^Or, 
— its sloping hills, and its anticpie-looking 
dwelUngs, mark his progress from the French 
capital, through llie more liertile and luxuriant 
districts, conducting him towards the land of 
the south." Approaching the town, •* the 
general view of Lyons and its cathedral, 
oflSns a scene of animation, which has no 
pamllel in any other part of France. The 
quay is, perhaps, one.of the finest in Kinope. 
It is frequented as a promenade by people of 
aU tanks ; and, in short, has been termed the 
BoUkvard Ifa/im of Lyons. Another strik- 
ing feature of the landscape is the superb 
stone bridge of the Soane, recently construct- 
ed near the archiejiiscopal palace, and called 
Le Pont de Tilsitt. The immediate entrance 
into the city conveys no adequate idea, in the 
eye of the stranger, of the superior character 
of many of its edifices. The road into it, 
which has been formed by the passage of a 
river, resembles a quarry rather than a street. 
It continues through a street of houses six 
or seven stories high, and built against the 
solid rock." From this gloomy approach, 
the traveller beholds with singular advau> 
tage the numerous bridges of the place, and 
th« opposite banks of the Soane. At Unigth, 
as he reaches the prison, and the courts of 
ustice, the continual gloom begins to dis- 
appear; and just beyond, he beholds the 
grand cathedral of St. John. The spU-ndid 
new bridge of TUsitt stretches across the 
river, abuttnig in a fine square, one of the 
noblest portions of the city. Crossing Pont 
St Vincent, you behold, opposite the cathe- 
dral, on the low side of the Soane, the 
chufch D*Ainey, forming part of the old 
town of Lyons. But some of the finest parts 
of this extraordinary city lie lii-yond tbe 
bridge ; and there the gicut square opens to 



tiew, beautifully embellished with trees, and 
wearing an antique, eloislerad asj^ect Han 

are situated the governor's residnaee, the 
post-otfice, and other official houses. The 
Place des Tauraux, with the Hotel de Viile, 
lank next in importance. The Hotel Dieu, 
founded above 1,200 years ago, by Childebert, 
was consifkri'd one of the most admiraVile, as 
well as magniticeut, hospitals iu Europe. 
The churches of Ljrcms have, in gen«nl, ww 
claims upon the attention of the stranger; 
the cathedral, and that of the Chartreux, with 
St Nizier, as it appears in the annexed plate, 
are, however, among the first entitled to lua 
notice. St. Nizier, in particular, is remarka- 
ble for having been compared with, and even 
rivalling, the metropolitan church itself, as 
Well as for its admirable gates, the workman^ 
ship of the ingenious Philibert Delorme. 

^' ihmng the Revolution, Lyons withstood 
a siege of two months, without fovtificatknu, 
and a garrisso, against an army of 100,000 
men. Such were the subsequent horrors it 
endured, that it was almost depopulated, and 
rodueed to Hho utmost Ytxgjt of wietdiedneai* 
While in this desolate cmidition, the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, on his return from Eg}'pt, is 
recorded to have shed tears over its fate, and 
expressed the greatest solieitude to relieve its 
woes. He infused spirit into the disheart- 
ened popiUation ; gave orders for the recon- 
struction of public works, in partictilar of the 
Piace du Belle Cour, and ^ve permission to 
tbe Lyonnaia to j^soe his atatue an th^ 
square/' : 

Besides furnishing a picturesque view of 
the church of St. Nizier, the plate conveys a 
good idea of the street architechtre of Lyons. 



C^e 9muUt. 

[Thb sam« emdlent purpose is evident in Ai 

literature of The Amulet of this as of former 
years. The pajiers take higher aim thaq 
merely playing with the passions: and, as 
respects the prose, there is not a page of un^ 
profitable reading throughout the volume* 
Our favourites are Ellen Kay, an Irish tal^ 
by Mrs. Hall, written witik that intense ^oAi 
ing which made her Grace Huntley the pearl 
of last year's Amulet. Kllen Ray is a touch- 
ing stoiy of sisterly afiectiou : we have not 
space for its abridgment, but a page or two 
will induce the reader to obtain the whole. 
Tbe following is KUen's success in aiding the 
escape of her brother condemned for murUer.J 

A few weeks — long, heavy, and awfiil 
weeks — went by, and the fiunt hopes of par- 
don, in which the prisoner and his afflicted 
sister had indulged, grew fainter ixum day to 
day. A sad topic engrossed the thoo^te 
and occupied the tongues, of all the senooa 

and all tbe thoughtless in the town of ; 

yet were they not so engrossio^as to procure 
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the postponement of the annual ba11,'so long 
lookeil forward to as a scene of unmixed de- 
hght, worth a whole year of labour or seclusion. 

The ball-room was opponte the jail ; and 
while the sounds of music and revelry pealed 
through the open casements, two men were 
oeeapied in rendering secure the scafibld— 
on which an execution was to tain place with 
the early morrow. Twjis a sad contrast : the 
music echoed by the teet of the mer^ dancers, 
and intenuptad onty an oecaaional bmst of 
song, from some ''highly aecompMiiMd.*' min- 
strel; the heavy sound of the carpenter's 
hammer, as he pursued his gloonay task, was 
tMokien hut by aome gmmbUng obaecvation of 
his companion, who held a dim and dirty 
lantern, so as to enable him to finish his work 
before the midnight! And such are life's 
contrasts ^-^yt^ half flie worid pass on, and 
heed them not. 

Within the prison was the quiet of ap- 
proaching death. Ellen had asked and re- 
ceived permission to remain in her brothel's 
cell until the latest hour his jailer could allow. 
No other shared the solitude : no other com- 
Med or advised with the eondemned. 

^ My own, own sister/' he said^ " a word 
might have saved me ; but you acted accord- 
ing to the spirit of uprightness within your 
own pare heart, and 1 bbme it not now. I 
am rejoiced that my boy did not come with 
you ; the remembrance of this horrid place, 
of his lather in such a state, might have 
leoBained when I am gone. I have heaid 
say that people think of what happens when 
they were young — mere infants, in fact — 
wnen they grow old. Do you remember 
saving me from diowning in the Lee? I 
coidd not have been more than two years old 
then ! Oh, that it had not so been 1 My 
sand is ran : — pray for me again, EUen." 

Seven — eight — ^ninef*'iepeBted Ellen Ray, 
without heeding his request, as the clock 
chimed the hour. " The jailer has been merci- 
fid, and promised to permit me to remain til! 
eleven ; but I shall continue longer than that," 
she added. " Michael. I promised to save you, 
and I will redeem my pledge." He raised 
his dim and hollow eyes. " ]U8ten, Michael : 
I would before have communicated my jilan, 
which, fraught as it is with danger, will suc- 
ceed if you are innocent, and put your trust 
fiuthlully iu the Almighty ; but I thought 
your soul would become purified by calm re- 
flection, and the'absence of all hope of eaithly 
pardon. I trust HuA so it is— and that in a 
strange land you will not forget the Gotl who 
permitted to you time for repentance. Behold, 
we are the same height, aud, by exchanging 
dodtes, the jailer can he deceived. I wiU 
remain here until the morning, when, by the 
assistance of Comey, you will be far on your 
way towards the strange country 1 had hoped 
to have traversed with yoa/* 

Michaeiwai so completely bewildered by 
2C2 



what he had heard — astounded with the sud- 
den hope that burst upon him, at the very 
time when utter despair had taken the place 
of every otho* feeling, that KUen was com- 
pelled to make the necessary arrancjements 
herself ; and never on any occasion, did she 
evince more presence of mmd, or appear more 
collected. Who can describe her sensa t ions, 
when, at the appointed hour, the jailer sum- 
moned her forth, aud she saw Michael de- 
part under his unconscious giudanee ? Deep 
and fovent were her prayers during that 
gloomy ni^ht ; and pn^*at the amazement 
which pervaded the jail and town when the 
deeeption was discovered. Offirars were dis- 
patched in pursuit of the fugitive, but he was 
no where to be found. Kllen's reply to all 
interrogatories was simply this : " Had I uot 
bdleved hhn innocent of the crime for which 
he was about to suffL>r, I would not have saved 
him." Wonderfully was the love of justice 
blended in her character with the moit tender 
aad'gentle aflbetions. 

[I>r. Wulsh's contribution, (always looked 
for with anxiety by the Aynulet readerS}) is a 

most interesting account of the] 

Earthquake at Znnte, in 1820. 

When the servant led me to my room he 
left a lai^e braae lamp, lighting on a pon- 
derous carved table, on the opposite side to 
that on which I slept. My btxl, as is usual 
in this island, was without a canopy, and open 
above. As soon as I got into it, I lay ton 
some time gazing on the ceiling, with many 
pleasing ideas of persons and things floating 
on my mind; even the groteiique figures 
above were a source of amusement to me : 
and I remember falling into a delightful 
sleep while I was yet making out fancied 
lesemblances to many persons I was ac- 
quainted with. The next sensation I recollect 
was one indescribably tremendous. The lamp 
was still burning, but the whole room was iu 
motion. The ^[ores on the ceiling seemed 
to be animated, and were changing places: 
presently thfv were detached from above, and 
with large fiagments of the cornice, fell upon 
me, and about the room. An indefinable) 
melancholy, humming sound seemed to issue 
from the earth, and run along the outside of 
the house, with a sense of vibration tiiat com- 
municated an intolerul'lu nervous feeling ; and 
I experienced a fluctuating motion, wliich 
threw me from side to side as if 1 wei% still 
on board the frigate, and overtaken by a 
storm. The house now seemuJ rent asunder 
with a violent crash. A large portion of the 
wall fell in, split into spUuters the oak table, 
extin<^ushed the lemp, and left me in total 
darkness; while, at the same instant, the 
thick walls o|)ened about me, and the blue 
sky, with a bright star, became, for a moment, 
visible through one of the chasms. I now 
thrav off the beiUlothe^ and attempted t» 
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escape from the tottering house; but the 
ruins of the wall and ceiling had so choked 
up the passage that I could not open the 
door ; and I again ran bade to my bed, and 
instinctively pulled over my face the thick 
coverlid, to protect it irom the falling fira^ 
menta. 

Up to this period I had not the moat distant 

conception of the cause of this commotion, 
^le whole bad passed in a few seconds, yet 
audi was the cAeeft of eaeh eimmisftaiieethal 
ibey left on my nund as diittnct an impres- 
sion as if the succession of my ideas had 
been slow and regular. Still 1 could assign 
BO naaoB fiir it, but that the booao was going 
to (all, till an incident occured which caused 
the truth at once to flash on my mind. There 
stood, in the square opposite the Palazzo, a 
tall, slender steeple of a Greek church, con- 
taining a ring of bells, which I had remarked 
in the day ; these now began to jangle with 
• wild un e arth ly sound, as if some poirerfiil 
hand bad seized the edifice below, and was 
tinging the bells by shaking the steeple. 
Then it was that I had the first distinct con- 
eeption of my situation. I fiiaad that Am 
earthquake we had talked so li^^vof was 
actually come ; I felt that I was m the midst 
of one of those awful visitations which de- 
atraya tiionsands .in a moment — ^wheie the 
superintending hand of Grod seems for a sea- 
aon to withdraw itself, and the frame of the 
earth is suffered to tumble into ruins by its 
own convtUsions. O God ! 1 cannot describe 
my sensations when I thus saw and felt 
around me the wreck of nature, and that with 
» deep and finn eonvidkm on my mind, that 
to me that moment was the end of the woild. 
I had before looked death in the face in many 
ways, and had reason more than once to £um- 
fianae no to hb appearance; but flibwaa 
nothing like the ordinaiy thoughts or appre- 
hensions of dying in the common way ; the 
sensations were as different as an earthquake 
and a fever. 

But this horrible convulsion ceased in a 
moment, as suddenly as it began, and a dead 
and solemn silence ensued. This was soon 
broken bf the sound of lamentations, which 
came from below ; and I afterwards found it 
proceeded from the inhabitants of an adjoin- 
ing house, wlueh had boon shaken down, and 
Ottihod to death aoma, and half buried otheca 
who were trying to escape, in the ruins. Pre- 
aentlv I saw a light through the crevice of 
the door of my chamber, and heaid the sound 
of voices outside. It proceeded from the 
aervants, who came to look for me among the 
ruins. As they could not enter by the usual 
dooNway, which was choked np, they pro- 
ceeded round to another ; but when they saw 
the room filled with the wrecks of the wall 
and ceiling, some of which were lying on the 
bed, one of them said, Sacramento ! eccolo 
•chiaccato. Xhooheia^cniihedtodeathr 



and proceeded to remove the rubbish, and 
lift the bed clothes. I was lying unhurt, buried 
in thought ; but the dust caused me to sneesOy 
and relieved the eppidMnaioiis of the good 
people. 

I immediately rose, and dreased myself 
and proceeded with them about the Fauiso, 
to aae the damage it had analained. The 

massive outside walls were all separated from 
each other, and from the partition walls, and 
leildianna between, through whidi the li^ 
appeared. Providentially, the room in which 
I slept had the bed against a partition wall, 
and nothing fell on me but pieces of the ceil- 
ing and coniee ; had it been on Hie otter 
side, next the main wall, I could not have 
escaped, for it was entirely covered with 
masses of masonry, which had smashed and 
buried under them every thing on which tbey 
fell. I had repined that I had not been able 
to escape by the door when I attenopted it, 
but to this circumstance also I nam rnanA I 
was indebted, under Providence, for my pre- 
servation. A wing of the house had fallen 
into the courtyard, through which I had in- 
tended to make my way ; and, no dooM^ had 
I done so at the moment I triiBdy would bne 
buried me under it. 

It was now past foiur in the morning, and 
we pweeeded, wifli intenae anoDety, to Urn 
Government-house, to see if any of our friends, 
whom we haul left so well and cheerful a few 
hours before, had esc^wd. . The weather had 
totally changed. The sky seemed to partake m 
the convulsions of the earth : it blew a storm, 
driving the dark clouds along with vast rapi- 
dity. The streets were full of people, hurrying 
in different directtooa, but all iapeofound si- 
lence, as if under some awfid impression, and 
crowding into the churches, which were eveiy 
whoe lighted up, and fidl of people. Hie 
prieetewere'in thMif eetm cmts singing solemn 
dirges, and the congregations on their Caces, 
prostrated in the profoundest reverence. We 
finmd our Unenda all asaembled, wifli Loid 
and Lady Strangford, in the dining hall of 
the palace. To this room they had nm in 
their night dresses, as to a place of more 
aecurity, being a grmuid floor detached fiom 
the rest of the edifice, and having no build- 
ing over it. Here we sat till it was lights 
telling our several escapes ; and flien I wmI 
out into the town, to see the state in which it 
was left. Nearly the whole of the 4,000 houses 
of which it consisted were spUt open in di^. 
feient places, and many from the fiMmdatioB 
to the roof. AboutKbrty were lying prostrate, 
and obstructing the passage of the streets. 
The front walls of many were separated from 
the sides, and hanging over tiie way, eeemiag 
ready to fall every moment upon the passen- 
ger. This tendency of the walls to ^11 out 
saved many lives ; but there was another cir- 
cumstance to which their safety was attri- 
buted by the ZMtiotea themaelfai. TkonigM 
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haA been the vigil of their great patron-saint, 
Dionysius, and almost the whole population 
were watching in the streets or churches, and 
so out of their houses, when the shock came 
on. The churches were of immense strength^ 
and, though all shaken and shattered, none 
of them fell; which the pious people univer- 
sally attributed to the interference of the saint, 
whose rites they were celebrating. Not more 
than fiirly dead bodiBBwete found in the nnnt. 
It appears, by the concuirent testimony of 
seveml, that the whole duration of the earth's 
motion was not longer than fifty seconds or a 
annate; yet if the time were marked by the 
passing sensations of different people^ that 
brief space appeared to be hours. 

[Another gem is a brilliant allegory, by 
Mr. £. L. Bulwer, MP. — "Araiimanes, or 
the Seeker,** a young Chaldaean, who sets out 
in quest of the garden of Aden, for which he 
mistakes manj^ scenes. Two of the chapters^ 
lepiesenting him a king, are as fi^knrtj 

The Chaldaean was no longer young ; the 
haidships he had undei|^ne in the desert had 
combined with the anxieties that had preyed 
upon him during his residence in the city of 
the Golden Palaces, to plant upon his brmr 
and in his heart the fimows of untimely age. 

He was in the possession of all the sources 
of enjoyment at that period when we can no 
kmger enjoy. Howbett, he endeavonied to 
amuse himself by his divan of justice, from 
which every body went away dissatisfied, and 
his banquets, at which the courtiers com- 
pfattned of hu wiat off nagnifieenee,airf tiw 
people of his profligate expense. Grown wise 
by experience, he maintained his crown by 
flattering his army ; and, surrounded by lux- 
uy, iidt himself anmarted by power. 

There came to the court of Arasmanes a 
strange traveller: he was a little, old man, of 
plain appearance, but great wisdom ; in £act, 
he was one of the most noted sages of the 
East. His conversation, though melancholy, 
had the greatest attraction tor Arasmanes, 
▼ho loved to complain to htm dTtlie ImnneM 

royalty, and the tediouneHof his life. 

"Ah! how much happier are those in a 
humbler station 1" said the King. "Uow 
mudi happier waa I in the desert cave, tend- 
ing my heards, and listening to the sweet 
voice of Asmaph 1 would I could xecali thoee 
days !** 

" I can enabletiiee to do so, great Kingf 
said the sage. " Behold this mirror ; gaze 
on it whenever you desire to recall the past ; 
and whatever portion of ttie past you wuh to 
snmmon to your eyes, shall appear before 
you." 

The sage did not deceive Arasmanes. The 
miiTor reflected all the icenes through which 
tke Chaldsan had passed : nowhe waa at the 

feet of Chosphor, a happy l>oy; now with 
i^tic hopes entexii^ into the enchanted 



valley of the nymph, ere yet he learned how 
her youth could fade; now he was at the 
source of the little stream, and gazing on the 
&ce of Azraaph by the light of the earliest 
star : whatever of these scenes he wished to 
Uve over again, lefleded itself fividty in Uie 
magic minor. Surrounded by pomp and lux* 
uiy in the pieient, hia only aolaca waa in the 
past. 

" Ton see that I waa right,** said he to the 

sage; "I was much happier in those days; 
else why so anxious to renew them P'' 

" Because, O great King i" said the sage, 
with a bitter smile, ''you see them irithout 
recalling the feelings you then experienced as 
well as the scenes ; you gaze on the past with 
the feelings you now possess, and all that 
then made the prospect clouded is softened 
away by time. Judge for yourself if I speak 
true." So saying, w sage breathed over the 
miiror, and bade Araamaiwe look into it once 
more. He did so. He bd^dd the same 
scenes ; but the illusion was gone from them. 
He was a boy once more ; but restlessness, 
and amdety, and a thouaand petty cares at 
his heart : he was again in the cave with 
Azraaph, but secretly pining at the wearisome 
monotony of his life : in aU those scenes he 
now imagined the happieat, he perceived that 
he had not enjoyed the present ; he had been 
looking forward to the future, and the dream 
of the imattainable Aden was at his heart. 
"Alas!" said he, dashing the mirror into 
pieces, I was deceived ! and thou hast de- 
stroyed for me, O sage, even the nleasuN of 
the past r» 

[The embellidunents oi The Amulet are, 
we think, the finest set of "Annual" plates. 

Among the most striking subjects are the 
frontispiece portrait of Etonna Maria, after 
Lawrence; the Duenna, after Newton; Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and the Gipsies, from 
Leslie ; and the Sea Shore, after Bonning- 
ton ; the latter one of the most exquisite pro- 
dnetiooe of modem ait] 



C{)( Comic Annual* 

Mr. Hood ii ** himself again.** His meny 
udget (would that all budgets wen aa 

welcome) is full of fun and what comic song- 
writers call patter. The cuts are rich in 
humour, and, unlike moot comicalities, they 
will bear loolung into. Laughter-moving as 
they are at first sight, the point is not by one 
glance. You can return to them again and 
again, and each time re^njo^ them: the^ 
are really such quaint little bits of conceit 
as to come like lucky stars at this dolorotu 
season. We quote two specimens, and, by 
tile indulgence of the publisher, two of tm 
cuts. First is a sort of patter chanty quite 
Iioodii>h:J 
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TBM LOST HEIR. 
** Oh where, aud oh where 
Is my bonny laddie gone?" 

OWB day, as I was going by 
That put of Holborn chrktened Hl^lw 
I heard a knid and sudden cry. 
That chiU'd my very blood 
And. lol fiom oat a dirty alley. 
Where pxgt and Irish wont to rally, 
I fuiv) a crazy woman sally, 
Veduub'd with grease auu mud. 
She turn'd her East, she turn'd 
Staring like Pythoness poesest, 
"With atraamlng hair and heaving 
As one stark mad witli grief. 
This way and that she wildly ran. 
Jostling with woman iitul with man- 
lier rifilit hand hi-ld a frying pau, 
The li ft a lump of beef. 
At last her frenzy seem'd to reach 
A point just capable of speech. 
And with a tone almost a aeroecht 
As wild as ocean bird's. 
Or female Rantt-rmov'd to prcacly 
.She gave her " sorrow wonls." 

" Oh Lord ! O dear, my heart will break. I shall go 

stick sturk Mtariug wild ! 
lias ever a one seen auy tiling abont the streets like 

a crying lost-looking child ? 
Lawk help ma, I don't know where to look* oc toniaf 

tf lonly knew which way— 
A child as is lf>st .ibont [,on(lnn streets, and especially 

Seven Dials, is a needle in a Ijottle of hay. 
lam all in a iiiii\er — ^'e* out of my sighl, do^ JMI 

wretch, yon little Kitty M'Nab ! 
Yoa pramised to have half an eye to him, yon kaoir 

you did, yoa dicty deceitful young drab. 
The list tfaneai ever I we him, poor thing, was wHh 

my own blessed Motherly eyes, 
Sitting as good as gold in the gutter, a playing at 

making little dirt pies. 
I wonder he left the eourt where he was better ofT 

than all the other young boys. 
With two bricks, an old shoe, nine oyvter-ehdta, and 

a dead kitten by way of toys. 
When his Father comes home, and he always come* 

home as sure as ever the clock strikes one, 
Ho*ll be rampant, he will, at his child halqy kMt| 

and the beef and inguns not done ! 
La bless you, good folks, mind your own consanub 

and don't be making a mob in the street; 
O Set g e a nt M'Fktlane I too have not eome aeroai 

my poor little boy, have you, in your beat? 
Do, good people, move ou ! don't stand staring at 

me like a parcel of stupid stuck pigs ; 
Saints forbid ! but he's p'r'aps been inviegled away 

up a court Ibr tbo Mke of Ue dodea by the 

prigs ; 

Hi^d « very good Jacket, for certahi. for I bought it 

myself for a shilling one day in Rag Fair ; 
And his trousers otmsUering not Tery much patch'd, 
and red phuh, they was onee hia Father*! 

Ix-st jwir. 

HIb shirt, it's very lucky I'd got washing in tho tld)i 

or that might have gone with the reat ; 
Bat he'd got on a very gwid pfaiafofe wHih only two 

slits and a bum on the oreaat. 
He'd a gi Hxlish sort of hat, if the crown was sew'd ln> 

and nut quite so muc!li j t^rg'd at the brim. 
With one shoe on, aud the other shoe is a boot, and 

not a lit, and jwm'll know by that if it's him. 
Except being so weU diess'd, ny mind wonid mis* 

1^ loaio old b«ggar vomaii in want of an 

orphan. 

Had borrowM the ehfld to go a bei^g wUh, but 

I'd rather sec him laid out in his cofiin ! 
Do, good }H>ople, move on, such a rabble of boys ! 

I'll break e\ci y l>oue of 'em I eome near. 
Go home — you're hpilling the porter — go h(Mne— 

Tommy .Tones go along home witli your boer. 
This day is the sortowfallest day of my lilb^ 
— ^ my MUM vrw Betty Morgan, 



Them vile Savoyards 1 thej* lost him once before sB 

along of following a Sloukey ami ;in Organ: 
O my Billy — my head will turn riifht round— if he'i 

got kiddynapp'd with them Italians, 
They'll make bin a plaster parish hnage boy, tkj 

will, the outlandish tatterdemalltons. 
Bllly^-Hvfane are you, l^illy— I'm as hoarse u t 
crow, with scre uning for ye, Tou young some! 
ish;t'n't have half a vuicc-. no inore lauVti* 



crying Snah herrings to-morrow. 

0 BilWyoirre burstmg ny heart in tn, ui mj 

fifo won't be of no note vally. 
If I*n to fee other foUf a darlim. Mid now of nin. 

1>laying like nngels in our alley, 
lat" shitll I do but cry out my eyes, whea I 
looks at the olil three h'gged chair. 
As Billy used to make coitches nnd horses ot ami 
there aVt no Billy there ! 

1 vrould run all the vride world over to fold liiovii I 

only know'd where to run, 
Utfle Murphy, now I remember, was or»ce lost kt • 

month through stealing a j>enny bun. — 
The Lord forbid of an^ child of nine! I think it 

would kill me rally. 
To And my Bill holdin Hp Ut little iBMNeatlMldal 

the Old Bailey. 
For fliongh I say it aa oughtn't, yet I will say, yea 

may searcli for mih's and mileses 
Aud not find one Wtter brought up, and more prptty 

behaved, from one end to t'other of St.Giifs s. 
And if I called him a beauty, it's no lie, but only as 

a Mother oa|^ to ipeak; 
Ton never aet even on a noie handaomer foec^ only 

It hasn't Men waahed for a vredi ; 
Asferhair, tho' its n<d, its the most nicest hair aim 

I've time to just show it the comb; 
1*11 owe 'em five ])oiind8, and a blessing besides, ai 

will only bring him salb and sound home. 
He*a blue eyes, and not to be call'd a sqainl^ thiNfk 

a tittle cast he's certainly goA ; 
And his nose b attU a good nn, thef tiie bridge ii 

broke, by hia fikUing on a pewter pint pot ; 
He's got the most elegant wide mouth m the wodd, 

and very large teeth for his age ; 
And quite as tit as Mrs. Murdocksou's child to pUj 

Cupid on the Drury Lane Stage. 
And then be has got auch dear wimdng wavs-twt 

O I never never ahallaeeliini BO noie I 

0 dearl to think of losing him jnet after an 

back flrom death's door! 
Odj the Very last mouth when the wil 

'em, was at twenty a penny ! 
And the threepence he'd got by grottoing a-as spent 

in plama, and aizty for a child is too many. 
And the Cholem man came and whitewadi'd m il 

and, drat him, made a seize of our hogr- 
It's no use to send the Cryer to cry him about, hs'i 

such a bluuderin drvinkcn old dog; 
The last time he was fetched to find a lost child, he 

was guzzling with his bell at the Crown, 
And went and cried a boy instead of a girl, for a 

. distiaeted Mother and Father about town. 
Bflly— where are you, Billy. I say ? come fiillj, 

eome home, to your heat of mothers 1 
I'm scared when I think of thera Cabroleys, they 

drive so, they'd run over their own Sister aud 

Brothers. 

Or may be he's atole by aome cbimbly sveepiBi 
wretish. to atlofc fttat in nantiw floea aadwiat 

not. 

And be poked up behind with a picked pointi>d sob. 
wiieu the soot has keteh'd, and the cliiBblr'* 

red hot. 

Oh I'd give the whole wide world, if the world wai 
mine, to clap my two longin eyes on bis lace. 

For he's my darlin of dariins. and if he don't soob 
come back, yoaH see ma drop stone dead oa 

the ulace. 

1 only wish I'd got him safe in these two Motlicrly 

arms and wouhln't I hug him and kiss hira! 
Lank I I neviT knew what a precious lie wiis— but a 

cliild don't not feel like a child till you miif 
him. 
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tnqr tlim he b! Punch and Judy huatioi;, tha 
young wretch, if t that BUly as surtin as sin ! 

Bat let me get him home, with a good grip of his 
Iinir. and I'm blest if he ^Mll hafeawhole 

bone iu his skiu I 

fThe disasters of a Cockney excursion in 
Hauudt FowBt oeeupy a few pages, of which 
btie isa spadnwn :] 

T/ie Gipsy Party, 

The Drya<ls of Wanstead were startled by 
the rumble of a well hulen tax-cart up that 
avenne which onee led to a prineety mansion ; 
and the vehicle at last stopped, and set down 
its inside's and oufsidi's just where the lines 
of trees branch oli into another verdant alley. 
* It was,'* Mrs. Carnaby lemarked, f^adeU* 
cious green spot, and very handy to the Green 

Man lor gettiii;; porter." Mrs. C was 

a<>i>isted out oi tiie cart ; and then Miss C 

was lifted out by Mr. Hodges; and then the 
children were lifted out by tlie Mother; and 
then the nursemaid, an awktvard, plain looking 
girl that nobixly hel{>ed, tumbled out. In (he 

mean time, Master C jumped out, all 

agog after blackberrying and bird-nesting; 
and had swarmed half up a tree before his mo- 
fliei'svigtlanee discoveied, at a nngle glance, 
that he was tearing his trousers, and had 
his best clothes on. This was a bad setting 
out for the boy ; and the horse was not better, 
ht directly m got out of harness, and fislt 
llimself free and at grass, aOer two or three 
preliminary kicks and plunges, it occured to 
him to indulge in a roll, and so he rolled over 
apgeon pie tiiat was tmlbtlnnately unpacked, 
and finished by getting very much up with 
his fore-le{^ in a bottle of ginger-beer. Uut 
it was only a moment of enthusiasm ; and, 
like other old nags, he betook himself to 
eating his green grass salad as gravely as a 
judge. None of the performers were fortu- 
nate in their deb&t. The first thing Mrs. 
CSamsby did in hn hurry to save the pop, 
was to pop down one of the children on the 
basket of knives and forks ; but it was a 
iharp child and soon got up again: and the 
fint tiling that the other twin did was to trip 
over a shimp, and fall, as Betty nursemaid 
said, ''with its face in a iuz." The first 
thing Mr. Hodges did, was to taka Misa 
Camaby round the waist and give her a 
smacking kiss ; in return for which, as her 
first act, she gave him a playful push, that 
lent him with his white ducks, into a muddy 
miniature pond, that had recently been stirred 
up by a cow in search of a cold bath. The 
fint thing that Mr. C. did was to reeommend 
some brandy as a preventive against catching 
coM ; but the last thing the brandy bottle 
had done had been to stay at home in the 
cnpboaid. Mr. Hodges, therefore, walked aS 
to the Green Man for his he ilth's sake ; and 
Master Camaby sneaked oil, nobody knew 
where, for the sake of blackberries; — while 
thenuisemaid, Sat the sake of society, took 



« fomaatie walk with the two twins, and a 

strange footman. Gipsies are a wandering 
race, and all the jierformers topped their parts; 
the very hoi^e roamed away like a horse that 
had neither parish nor settlement ; and Mx» 
Camaby would have gone roaming after him, 
if his VVite and Daughter luul not hung 
round his neck, and made him swear not to 
leave *em till the others returned, which waa 
afterwards softened down to taking a little 
wall^ provided he didn't jgo out of sight and 
hearing. In fln mean traie Mrs. and Miss 

C laid the cloth, and began to review 

the eatables, not without lamenting over the 
smash of the pigeon pie; and wbcn ther 
came to plan their second course, they found 
that the chief remove, a cold round of bee^ 
had been pinned on the way down by a fa- 
vourite bull-dog, that Master Caraaby had 
smuggled into the party. Luckily for the 
dug, he had also gone roving, with the whole 
forest before him, as naturally as if he had 
belonged to Bampiylde Moore Carew, the 
King of the Gipsies. 

Mrs. Camaby was one of those characters 
emphatic^y called fidgets : she never rested 
till each indiTidual came back, and she never 

rested when they did. Mr. C • was the 

first to return, and not in the first of tempers. 
He had been done out of his long autici^ed 
rami walk, by setting his loot, befoie he had 
gone a htmcbed yaids, on a yard of snake, 
and it had frightened him so that Mrs. Car- 
naby expected " it would turn his whole mash 
of blood, and give him tiie veltow jaundice.** 
Mr. Hodges came in second, but to tho im- 
patient eye of Miss C certainly did not 

proceed from the Green Man with the straight- 
neaa of a bidlet from a rifle. Master Camaby 
was a good third, for he had been well horse- 
whipped, just as he had got three little red 
blacluMRies and fife tiwnis in hb fingers, 
by a gentleman who did not approve of his 
trespassing upon his grounds. Boxer, the bidl- 
dog, was fourth ; he came back on three legs, 
with his brindle wdl peppered with numbw 
six by the gamekeeper, to cure him of worry- 
ing park rabbits. In fact, poor Boxer, as 
Mrs. C. exclaimed, was " bleeding Uke a pig," 
and the grateful animal acknowledged her 
compassionate notice by going and rubbing 
his shot hide against her shot silk, in return 
for which he got a blow quite hard enough to 
shiver the.'stick of something between a para- 
sol and an umhrelhi. As for the nursemaid 
and the twins they did not return for an hour, 
totheinfinitehorror of the mother; but just 
as they were all sitting down to dinner, Bet- 
sey appeared with her charge, walked of!" 
their feet, witli their ''pretty mouths all be- 
smeared** with bhie and red juice; \mk no 
one of the party was botanist enough to tell 
whether the berries they were munching were 
hips and haws, or bilberries, or deadly night- 
shade, but matemal anaety made sure it was 
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the " rank pisou." Accordingly dinner was 
pwtpoiw d , ud they set to get up an extem- 
pore fire to make the kettle hot, and as soon 
as the water was warm enough) these " two 
pretty babes*' were well drenched, and were 
MMm as perfectly uncomfortable as they had 
been two months before in a rough steam 
teip to Margate. As soon as peace was 
leetored it transpired, ftom aa examination 
cf flie cihildfeny and a vei^' cross examination 
of the nursemaid, that they had met with a 
real gipsy woman in the forest who had told 
Betty's fortune, but had omitted to prognos- 
ticate that her mistress would give her warn- 
ing on the spot, and that her gipsying would 
end, as it actually did, in finding herself 
■nddenly out of place in the middle of a 
Ibietti Like other servants, when they lose 
a comfortable situation, " some natural tears 
she shed," but did not wipe tiiem toon, as 
did " our general mother," for the very excel- 
lent reason that she had spread her pocket 
haudktirchief on the ground to sit upon, 
■omewheie between Wansteed and Walthaaii- 
■tow, and had left it as a waif totfatUndof 
flie manor. 

[At length, the party settle to tea."] 

Mrs. Camaby, however, was happy; but 
" there is many a sUp between the tea-<;up 
and the lip." She was in the triumphant 
fiMt of pouring the hot water on her beet 
souchon;^, in her best china tea-pot, when a 
very well charged gun went off just on the 
other side of the park palinp, and "Mm. Cas^ 
uaby had not been bom like her Grace, old 
Saiah of Madboiouglii ''befoie nones came 



into fashion." The tea-kettle dropped ham 
her hand upon the tea-pot, which it dadwd 
to atoms, and then lay on its side, hot waters 
ing the daisies and the dandelions that had 
the luck to grow near it. '''Misfbrtonee never 
come single," and the gun, therefore, adal 
like a double one in its inflictions ; for no 
sooner did Boxer recognise its sound than he 
jumped up, and witii an alarming howldMiMd 
through the rest of the tea-service, as if be 
had absorbed another oimce of number six; 
a iresh shout from the bystanders welcomed 
this new diaaaler, and witii the tnieqtiritof 
" biting a bitten cur," they began to heap 
embarrassments on the disconcerted gipi^en. 
They kept pitching sticks into the me tUl it 
grew a bonfire, and made cockshies of the | 
remaininf^ crockery; some audacious boys 
even helped themselves to bread and butter, 
as if on Hha principle that the open air ought 
to keep open house. As there were too naay j 
assailants to chastise, the only remedy was 
to pack up and take to the road as fast as they , 
coudfWithaheaeirtiidittqrfimiid wilhtve I 
broken knees, the consequence of his being 
too curious in the construction of a ^vel- 
pit. " You mav say what you like,** said Mr. 
Camaby, in his summing up, <'but fiirmy 
part I must say of ppsying that it*s impos- 
sible to take to it without being ^regulaify 
* done brown.*" 

[We are glad to perceive that Mr. Hood 
appreciates, as we think the town univeisaUv 
did, Miss Kelly's never^enough-to-be adrnfiM 
Sally Simkins, whoae lamentstioiit ham fiv> 
niahed a ballad.] 
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dight with noble names, but those whose 
genius is their only honour here shown, have 
produced by far the best portion of the enter- 
tainment. We have the Sandman, trans- 
lated from Hoffman, by Lord A. Conyngham, 
and not a very lively affiur ; the Mortal Im- 
mortal, by the author of Frankinstein ; the 
Caves of Groenendaelya&^sode of Waterloo, 
by Mr. Grattan ; Lawrence Bayley's Temp- 
tatiiKij a touching tale of sin and aoirow, by 
fliB BUin* Mft* NdloD f Tdutt is flio'Best Fliy* 
ndan» an affiui of early attachment, by H. L. 
Bulwer, M.P. ; the Two Barons, a melo- 
dnunatic stoiy of the Black Forest, by Leitch 
Bildiie ; and last but one in our noticO) 
though first in merit. The Widowed Bride, 
by Sheridan Knowles : this is a beautifidly 
told tale of passion, fraught with bright flashes 
of genius, and touches of affection that steal 
through the heart of the reader : it occupies 
forty pages, and cannot be so advantageously 
gmed as Mitt Ludoii's pqw coniiiba- 

THB WU9» WW In Bi Im 

Thb Coonless Amalie de Bonflieis iras OM 

of the very prettiest specimens of a pretty 
woman that Paris and nature had ever con- 
slraeled. She had bright goldm h^, always 
exquisitely dressed, whether sprinkled with 
powder, lighted witii diamonds, and waving 
with feathers, or sufiered to hang in the 
studied negligence of a crap d P Angbute. 
Siie had a hand iilute as • lilyi aod neatly 



as small ; a foot and ankle as faultless as the 
satin slippers- — which their artist said required 
the imagination of a poet to conceive, and Hm 

Sinius of a sculptor to execute ; her walk was 
e most exquisite mixture of agilitv and help- 
lessness thst ever paid a cavalier ue 
ment of attracting nis attention and requiring 
his aid ; her dancing made the Prince de 
Ligne exclaim, " I understand the fables of 
mythology— Madame leaiises flie dasne idea 
of the Graces.** Never did any body dress 
80 exquisitely; Raphael hims^ never ma- 
naged drapery to such a flow of elegance^ 
Con^gio never undsnlsod half so wdl tha 
arrangement of colours, and in the manage- 
ment of fan, flaconf scarf, handkerchief wd 
bouquet die was uniivalled— ^tibe power of 
seisnce could no ihrfher go.** Beautiful she 
was not, for the imagination and the heart 
must enter into the composition of beauty— 
tiiat besnty which is both poetry and passion ; 
but, after all, there is no word in French that 
translates our *' beautiful," and who in her 
own sphere could have desired her to be what 
their language did not even «press ? Nmft* 
berless were the lovers whom she drove to 
despair— and many were those whom she did 
not! But all het petites qffdiret de emm 
were ananged in the most perfect taste ; no 
seeneSy no jealousies, no brouilleries ; these 
are tidngs which a /emme d'etprit always 
avoids. 

Time past on as lightly as he always steps 
over flowers, Brussels carpets, marble terraces^ 
green turfs, or whatever simile may best c — 
press a path wiOioiit an impsdiment Smj 
day added one to tha cnmd of her adorers- ■ 
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people M to itfe ia an adninlioii whidi !■ 
gSMnl; to think with o^enu the beet plan 

of never committing yourself — the unsup- 
ported opinion runs such risks. But Fate is 
justly peiMNufied aa ft female, in ao maof 

caprices does she indulge ; and one malicious 
fancy which she contrived was exceedingly 
displeasing to ia belle comteste. One ni^ht 
her kuaband enterad her imuMrf a aurpnae 
disagreeable on many accounts, but most dis- 
agreeable in its consequences. With that 
perfect ease which constitutes perfect good 
tneeding, he announced that an affior of 
Imnotir forced him to leave the court for a 
while, and madame must be ready to accom- 
pany him to hia diaiean by daybmk. Araalie 
waa horror-struck : she cuuld have been ao 
interestingly miserable alunit the count's mis- 
fortune — so useiul in arranging matters: 
aoch aa oppmtunity for general sympathy 
might never occur again ; but though she 
had not had many experit-nces of the kind, 
yet one or two instances ui a divided opinion 
convinced her, that when M. le Comte did 
make up his mind, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, it was not to be changed, and, 
it must be confessed, with no better reason. 
There is nothing in nature so impracticable 
aa the obstinacy of your true huHhand ; it is 
the inaurmoutttable obstacle— the Alps no 
fimale vineear can mdt Amalie knew her 
deatiny, ana submitted to it with as good a 
grace as she could. *' Grace," as she after- 
wards observed, is a duty which a woman 
owea toheradf on alloceaaiona.'' The eotmt 
flianked her, kissed her hand, and bowed out 
of the room, leaving her tu console herself as 
she could, and Amalie rarely wanted the 
means of consolation. De Boufflers was him- 
self in despair at leaving Paris, and was only 
induced to take so rash a step from consider- 
ing that his own chateau waa preferable to 
flie Bastile. In an agony of anticipated 
ennui he looked about for a resource; his 
wife's evil genius managed that her idea 
ahonld ocenr to hia mind. "Bmy body aaid 
she was so charming, would not her company 
be better than none at all — or, worse than 
none at all — ^his own ? The Comte de Boufflers 
waa hifluelf **ih» oeeaa to the river of hia 
thoughts," and he decided that it was far 
better for half the salons in Paris to be ilesolt-s 
than to omit even so slight a precaution as 
his wife's company, when reduced to aizfy 
miles from Paris, tapestried chambers, some 
fifty worm-eaten poitraitSj and an avenue 
with a rookery. 

The chateau waa, like flio genend ran of 
chateaux left to a concierge and one or two 
old retainers, as dilapidated aa their dwelling. 
A ghoet had token poaaeaaion of one chamber 
— smoke of a second— ft murder^ ages ago, 
had been in a third — and a fourth swarmed 
with rats. The count sought retuge in shoot- 
ing paitridgea from nonaing till nighly and 



the eountMa ia deapair and ItltoMRilii^. 
There ia auch ftthing^ aa ftiendahipk fa lar 

epistles received answers full of condolences, 
regret, and dearer still, news. One letter, how- 
ever, flom fumie iWnNe,lhdame de Bethne, 
made her feel almost as desperate as people 
do when they tear their hair, drown them- 
selves, pay their debts, or commit any veiy 
outrageous extmvagancy. The precioiuiyct 
cruel scroll gave a full and particular accouut 
of a late fete at Marli. Marie Antoinette had 
decided on a taste for niral and innocent pka^ 
aum» and the whole court had grown mnl 
and innocent to a degree. Nothing was to be 
seen but crooks, glands, straw hats, and 
white fioeka with broad aaahea,*' quite 
English : then they had a itiftUmrnrflt mill 
and a boat, and the gardens were filled with 
groups enacting rustic scenes. It was enough 
to provoke ft aaint— though Amalie made do 
pretensions to such a character, whatever she 
might to that of an angel — to have ever)- body 
else playing at a country life, while khe was 
acting in raality. But the worst was yet to 
come; the part selected by the queen herself 
for " w beUe jima&e*' had of necessity been 
ffiven to Madame de Ifiivaoe, " who," pumued 
aer informant, '* looked pretty enough, but 
managed the dove, which she was to sit be- 
neath a tree caressing, with no aort of gnce. 
How diflbnntly would it hava been pmcd 
on your migrum fingeial it waa dreadful that 
such an interesting part, so simple and so 
tender, should have been so utterly wasted; 
but thia will make her majesty stiU mom ia 
earnest about obtaining M. de Bouffler's re. 
turn. What business has noire bon homme 
Louis with a gentleman's afitur of honour?" 
The only consolation which the countess could 
devise was to try how the new and simple cos- 
tume would suit her; she could at leaitt have 
the aatiafaetion of ber own approval The 
next day saw her seated beneath an old tree 
in the neglected garden, through whose boughs 
the sudden sunshine fell Imlf green, half 
golden, aa tiie light of the noon and ^ hoe 
of the leaf mingled together. Her hair was 
carelessly combed bacK under a wide, black 
chip hat, with just un nuntd du ruban ; she 
won the aimpleat of white dreaaea ; and, aa 
no dove could be procured, her paroquet was 
fastened with a silken string, and placed in 
an attitude on the prettiest hand in the world* 
But, alas I projecto fidl, atrings break, and 
birds fly away, even from such a jailer as la 
belle Amalie ; suddenly the slender fastening 
gave way, the paroquet spread ito winga, and 
was soon lost amid the branchea. In andi a 
case there is but one resource, and the coun- 
tess executed a most musical shriek; this 
being of no avail, ** teaia were in flie not 
degree but the countess had no idea of 
wasting such interesting things as tears on 
herself, so she was returning to the chateau 
fin aaaiataBea to leeovar bar fiigiUvei whco a 
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KUstling amid the boughs overhead attracted 
liev attention, and the next moment a ungu- 
laily handsome young man sprang tO tOB 
ground and presented her bird. 

[The sequel may be guessed; the young 
shanget'B manner impli(kl that he had now 
seen one that he shotdd not readily forget.] 

• • * • Araalie dis- 

eomed that the youth's name was Julian ; and 
tlbat he iras demoerate et misanthrope, but 
she undertook to convert him. Even with the 
very prettiest of preceptors, conversion is not 
the work of a day ; so leaving it to its pro- 
l^ss, we will take the opportunity of stating 
who Julian was — alas! a roturicr. His 
father had carried ou an extensive trade in 
preeiout stones, had travelled much, and pro- 
fited in more ways than one by his travels ; 
he early realized a competence, and, what is 
much rarer, earl^ began to enju^ it. Ue 
inarried an English giil, and settiing in the 
valley where he was born, led a life of seclu- 
sion, study, and domestic content — a state of 
existence so often a dream and so rarely a 
leality. Jnlian was brought up with every 
care ; his natural talents were cultivated as 
seduously as books could cultivate them. But 
the knowledge of the libraiy is not that of 
the world. The death of Julian's mother was 
soon followed by that of his father, and at 
uiueteen the youth was left to a world from 
which he turned with all the deioUtioa thi^ 
attends on the first acquaintance with sorrow 
and death. The affection between himself 
and his parents had been so strong and un- 
divided,^ lift aeemed leftwilhout a chaim 
when bereaved of their love. 

Julian arrived in Paris — his heart ^dl of 
passion, and his head full of poetry — ^the one 
to be deceived, and the other to be diiap* 
pointed. His wealth, his prepossessing^ ap- 
pearance, and some scientific introductions, 
for hb fiuUier had been tilie correspondent of 
eminent men, opened to him several of the 
first houses in Paris ; but sucli society soon 
noade him aware that he was only there on 
aaflferanee ; that **iSbm fiur and no fvnther,** 
was the motto of aristoecatie courtesy ; he felt 
himself the etjiial — ay, the superior — of half 
the gracious coxcombs that surrounded him, 
and yet an aeeident of Urth and fiirtoao 
placed him at an immeasurable distance 
from those whose manner modted him with 
the semblance of equality. 

[This obstacle and an affair of honour 
drive Julian from Paris to his native valley.] 

A low, diill wind moaned tiuoi^h flM 
streets of Paris, and a dull, small rainseavcely 

penetrated the thick fog which hung ou the 
oppressed atmosphere : — iu a high wind and 
a brisk shower there is something that exhi- 
larates the spirits; but this damp, dreary 
weather relaxes every nerve, unless indeed 
tbey be highly strung with some strong ex* 



citement, that defies every external influence 
— but,ah I of aoeh life has but few instances. 
All great cities present strange contmetei 
the infinite varieties of human existence ga- 
thered together mock each other with the 
wildest contiaate ; and if this be tnie of all 
cities and all times, what must it have been 
in an hour like that of which we now write, 
and in a capital like Paris i The revolution 
was now raging in all its henon; a toiribia 
desire for blood had risen up in the minds of 
meU) and cruelty had become as much a pas- 
sion as love. In one street a band of rufiians 
insulted the quiet night with flicir ftightfid 
orgies ; in the next a worn and devoted fa- 
mily clung to each other, aiid trembled lest 
the wind as it moaned past might bring the 
footsteps of (he ministers of a nation's vm* 
geance, or rather of a nation's madness. 
Here was a prison crowded with ghastly 
wretdies sickening on hope defined, tiU it 
grew into fear ; there a palace where the pur- 
ple availed no longer, while its wearied and 
wretched inmates sought courage from de- 
spair. Hate, terror, rage, revenge^ all the 
most ghastly elements of human wretched- 
ness and crime, were in commotion, and Paris 
was filled with riot and change. Yet into one 
luxurious haunt of rank, wealth, and graee it 
would seem as if no alteration had made its 
way. The blue satin draperies of the little 
boudoir, whieh was fitted up as a tent, were 
undisturbed, and the silver muslin curtainf 
reflected back the soft light of the lamps ; 
while roses, on which months of care had 
bem b et teiped Ibr aa hour of k^ah b1oom> 
the red light from the cheerful hearth, the 
rich carpet, over which the step passed noise- 
less, the perfumes that exhaled their fragrant 
essence— an mocked the desobtion wiSout 
Leaning upon a couch near the window was 
the Comtesse Amalie, pretty as ever, changed 
in nothing save costume, which was suited to 
the classical mania of the day ; her hair was 
gathered up in a Grecian knot, the little foot 
wore a sandal, and the white robe, d f antiquCf 
was fastened bycanBtoi. Suddenly a door 
opened — and the lain damp upon his doak, 
and his hair glittering with its moistui-e, en- 
tered Julian ; he was changed, for he looked 
pale and cadiausled, and lip uid brow vow 
the fixed character and tlie deeper line whidi 
passion ever leaves behind. Amalie rose, andf 
with an expression of the tenderest welcome, 
took his cloak from him, and with her own 
mignon hands drew the fauteuil towards the 
fire, and then placing herself on a little stool 
at hit feet, looked up in his face with an 
askin^if and anxious gaze, perhaps the moat 
touchmg that a woman's features can assume 
to her lover. Amalie did not love Julian as 
he loved her— it was not in her nature— but 
her light and vain temper was subdued by 
his earnest and impetuous one; she feared 
him too, and fear is the great strengthener of 
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m woman's love. Besides there it somethini^ 
in intense passion that eommunicates ilaeu, 
aa fbiB wamth of the son ootoort the cloud, 
whose frail substance is yet incapable of re- 
taining the light or heat. AmaUe had no 
sympathy witti tiie poetry of his dianeter ; 
but it gave grace to his flattery and variety to 
himself, to say nothing of the advanta^ of 
contrast with ail her other adorateura. More- 
over hia iafluenee witii tlie Jaeobin dubs had 
warded off dangers that had crushed other 
families noble as that of De Boufflers. Julian, 
like all of an imaginative turn, deceived him- 
aelf, and worshipped an idol which he had 
created rather than an object which existed. 
For tome time Julian sat in moody silence, 
1^ gaie find on fhe wood embers, as if ab- 
aorbed in contemplating their fantastic com- 
binations. Amalie changed her attitude, ral- 
lied her lover on his abstraction, and asked 
hfaaif HwaafiurtofleekoMhidy's praamca 
and then think of another. 

" Think of another I" exclaimed he, spring- 
ing from his seat : " Oood Ood, Amalie ! is 
tfiaie one moment, &vend and hunied as is 
my existence, in which you are forp^otten P I 
love you terribly ! ay, terribly ! for it is ter- 
rible to have one's verv soul so bound up in 
hut one obieet I woidd rather at thia feiy 
moment see you dead at my feet than even 
dieam of you as loving another." 

The Counlaae turned palej fhenwaaao* 
fhing in benelf that iw^onded to thb bunt 
of passion, and terror was her paramount sen- 
aauon. " You are too violent* said she, in 
a ftllering voice. 

" Too sincere, you mean," replied he. 
" Amalie, our present life is intolerable ; — I 
cannot endure longer these stolen and brief 
interviewa. Why should we thus waste life's 
short season of existence ? we shall not live 
long,— let us live together. Amalie, you 
must fly with me.** 

M^*"*t de Bouffleia leo tod — w hat she 
was — astounded at this proposition. " What 
nonsense you are talking to>night," answered 
■he, Ibiciag a 

« You do not love me 1" and his dear light 
eyes flashed upon her with a strange miztore 
01 fisroci^ and tendemeia. 

She eniank befim the glance, and whia- 
pend, " If I did not love you, why are you 
hwe but think of the scandal of an elope- 
i; let contfcnanceg of sodety must be 
I** 



Curse on these social laws ! which are 
for the convenience of the few and the 
dessadation of the many. AmaliO) I cannot, 
will not steal into the house of ttwt insolent 
aristocrat, your husband, like a midnight 
thief. You must leave him, and let my home 
become yoiua. I wiU watdi oter you, — pasa 
n^life at your side,— anticipate your slightest 
wish, — but you must be mine own. The law 
for divorce will soon pass the Assembly, and 



then let me add what tie or form you will fa 
die deep devotion of my heart, my own, my 
beloved Amalie, as my wife." 

" Your wife !" interrupted the countess, 
old prejudices springing up far stronger than 
pceaeniiSBd&ngB. jBwr very abanid $ thfaik 
for a moment of the diflference in our rank.** 

A spasm of convulsive emotion passed over 
his face, the veins rose on the high forehead, 
Oe blood alarled ftom flie bitten Hp, but in 
an instant the expression was subdued into a 
stern coldness ; and if Julian's voice was 
somewhat hoarse the words were slow and 
distinct. " Amalie," 'said he, taking her 
hands in his, " my whole destiny turns on the 
result of this interview. Have yon no fear of 
my despair 

Amalie could hare answered that she felt 
very sufficiently afraid at that moment, but, 
for once in her hie she was at a loss for a 
reply; she remained silent, afaneet embn^ 
rassed, certainly bored, — and Jtdian went on. 

" I will not shock your gentle ear by words 
of hate against the class to which you belong ; 
bnt n feailbl reckoning is at hand ; and I am 
among those who wUl exact it to the uttei^ 
most I warn you flly fiom them — be mine, 
for your own sake/* 

BcaU^, Monsieur Julian," said afa^ 
" your conduct to-night is most unac- 
countable. Come, do pray be a Uttle more 
amusing." 

Monsieiu Julian !" repeated he, in a deep 
whisper ; " is it come to this ? Amalie, do, 
I implore you, think how despemtely 1 love 
you. Ton may beUeve fliat on yonr part has 
been the sacrifice ; but what has it been on 
mine? For your sake I have trifled with 
rights I hold most sacred ; 1 have tampered 
mine own integrity ; I have held bade 
fiom tiie gieat task before me ; I have been a 
faint and dow follower of that glorious free- 
dom which now caUs aloud on all her wop> 
shippers for the most entire devotion; and 
yet 1 have shrank back from the appointed 
duty. Amalie, come with me — be my inspi- 
Mael fed, thinkaslfliink,casl 
aside Uie idle prejudices of a selfish and pro- 
fligate court, and be repaid by passion as 
fervent, as fond, and as faithful as ever beat 
in man's heart fbr the woman of his first and 
only love.** 

" This is really too much of a good thing,** 
thought the countess, whose mind wandered 
fiom the love before her to the scandal and 
ridicule likely to be caused by her flight. 
" It faut respecter ies convenances,'* was 
her cnilling reply. 

Julian dropped her hands, and approached 
the door ; he opened it, but he lingered on 
the threshold. Do you let me go, Amalie ?^ 
whimpered he, in a seaveehr audible voice. 

" 1 am sure,** replied m&Aaxne de Boufflers, 
pettishly, " you have not been so agreeable 
that I should wish to detain you." 
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The door closed, and his rapid steps woe 
heaxd descending the narrow staircase; at 
lanKlh iiMv dtod sway. 

** I really must put an end to this affair, it 
is becoming troublesome ; my yotmg repub- 
lican is growing pedante et despote. He has 
none of the graces of my cousin Eugoie.'* 
And Madame de Boufflers threw herself into 
tile fatUeuily and indulged in a discontented 
leverie, in which Julian's fiudta and Eugene's 
merits occupied conspieaona places ; together 
with the garniture of a new species of sandal 
which she meditated producing. In the 
meaaliiiie Julian pntmu lib way tiirough 
the dark and dieary streets, suffering that 
agony of disappointed aifection which the 
heart can know but once. Love is very blind 
indeed, but let the veil onee be leoiofed, 
though but for a moment, and it never can 
be replaced again. Then how quicksighted 
do we become to the errors of our past wor- 
alup, and mortification adds bitterness to re- 
lict. " And is it for one," exclaimed he, 

who holds the factitious advantage of a 
name, to be better wntik than my deep love, 
tfiat I have aaerifieed tiia cause to which I 
was vowed, and have paused on the noblest 
path to wUch man ever devoted his energies ? 
Bot tte vealoMM b aver; • terrible bond 
shall be made witti Libarty^Llbeity henee- 
Ibrth my only hope, my only mistress V* 

The evil spirit of love left his soul for a 
moment, bat letuined, though with a aliange 
and lurid aspect, bringing with him other 
and worse spirits than himself — hate, revenge, 
hlood-thirstmess — all merged in and coloured 
the excited and fanatic temper of the 
time. He stopped before a large hotel, from 
whoee windows the red light glared, as if it 
mocked tiie datkneaa of night aa mneh as 
the revel within dUl its silence. There was 
that mixture of luxury and disorder which at 
once so shocks and attracts the imagination. 
Ita hangings weio silk, the dudit uid sofks 
aatin, but uey were torn and soiled ; the ser- 
vants were many, but ill-dressed and awk- 
ward ; all the light elegance for which the 
ho^ had bean noted in its former proprietor's 
life (the Due de N. had perished by the 
guillotine) had disappeared; the character 
of its present master was impressed on all 
anmnd him . A door opened into a vast cham- 
ber crowded with fierce and eager faces, every 
eye assuming the expression of murder as the 
vuthleaa DaiSon called down tiieir vengeance 
on thoaa whom ho denominatad tiiaif wd and 
anogant oppressors. 

<* Some there are," exclaimed be, as he 
caught sight of Julian^ pale and cspiessive 
countenance, " who delude themselves with 
the belief that their own preferences are suffi- 
cient cause for exception — who merge the 
public cause in private interests. What am 
such but cowards and traitors ? unworthy to 
bring one stone towards the great temple of 



liberty about to overshadow the world, but 
whose foundationa must be laid in biood<— 
iqr,bloodr 

A hoarse and aoUen murmur rather than 
acclamation ran through the crowd, and a 
few minutes elapsed ere the business of the 
night proceeded. Then began those ftafftd 
denunciations, which seemed to loosen every 
tie of nature — the father witnessed against 
the son, and the son against the father ; the 
yeong, tho aged, the innocent, the beautiful, 
were alike marked as victims. Suddenly 
Julian arose: a close observer might havo 
noted thai Us braw was knlt^ aa It is in 
inwaid pain, that his lip was white, as if the 
life-current had been driven back upon the 
heart, prophetic of the future, which doomed 
it to ftecM tiiero fiir ever; bnttothecanleM 
eye he seemed stern, calm, ferocious as the 
rest, while he denoimced Amalie, Comtesse 
de BoufHers, as an aristocrat, and an enemy 
to the people. Danton looked at him for an 
instant, but cowered before the wild and fiery 
glance that met his own. 

To denounce, to condenm, to execute, wen^ 
in th(Me ruthless dai^, but the work of four* 
and-twenty hours. The next noon but one 
an almost insensible female form was carried, 
ar mflier dragged, to the seaflbkL Itwaadm 
Comtesse Amalie. Her long bright hair ftil 
in disorder over her shoulders ; the executioner 
gathered it up in a rough knot — he had been 
told not to sever it fiom the grooeftd hesd. 
At that momunt the prisoner gave a bewil- 
dered stare around — a wild gleam of hope 
illumined her features — she stretched out her 
arms to ooaBO one passionately in the crowd, 
" Julian, save me !" The executioner forced 
her to her knee — ^the axe glittered in the aim, 
and the hand fSsIl into the moiutsd basket, 
wlula A convulsive motion shodk the white 
gaimente around the quivering tnmL 

I todesd on the fiwes of his judges, and 
felt there was no hope,'* said an old man, as 
he led away the promised bride of his son, 
now a prisoner, doomed to death on the 
morrow. 

" Yet the one they call Julian looks so 
young, so pale, and so sad, there is surely 
some touch of pity in him ; at least, I will 
kneel at his feel^ and impiom him tat menj 
on Frederic." 

The old man shook his head, but accom- 
panied her to Julian's hotd, whero Iho do- 
quenc« of some golden coins procured her 
admittance. She found her way to a la^ 
and gloomy chamber, where he sat surround- 
ed with books, papers, and charts, moddng 
himself with a frenzied belief in the coming 
ameUoration of the world, while his own 
home was a denert and his own heart a 
dcaolaiion. He did not perceive the fair and 
agitated creature that knelt at his feet, till 
hex supplicating and bcokw voice roused his 
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attention. He listened till her words died 
aww into the short thick sobs of utter agony, 
unable to bear Ilia iiietaffe it had conjined up 

of its coming wretchedness. 

" Pity from me V* he exclaimed, with a 
quick fierce laugh ; " Pity !— I do not know 
uw meaning of the wtnd. You might as 
well addre»s your prayers to yonder bust of 
the stem old Roman, who sealed his country's 
freedom with the hfe-blood of his child.** 

The girl nneooaeiously looked towards the 
harsh features, made yet harsher by the black 
marble in which they wero carved. And she 
itaiCed, fbr she felt that even Hiat stern tad 
■eolptured countenance had more of human 
sympathy than the pale lip and cold eye of 
the living listener; yet love is desperate in 
ite hope ; sha flune nenelf at his net, she 
hid her face on the nand which she grasped, 
for she dared not look up and meet that fixed 
and passionless face ; but still she pleaded as 
fliow pkad who pray for a life fiur dearer 
than their own. 

" He is so young — so good — there is so 
much happiness before us; his poor old 
father irill die — he has no other child — and 

I -he must not look to me to supply his 

place. God of Heaven 1 have you never 
I p fe d — h ave you no reeolleeHoiia of aflbetion 
that can move you to pity others !** 

" I have !" said Julian ; and rising from 
his seat, he took the arm of the agitated girl, 
and fed her to a reeese iu Ihe apartment, and 
drew back a curtain. Horror ior a moment 
suspended every other feeling ; for, laid upon 
a cushion, the long fair hair streaming around, 
was a female head, p e a e r t ed bysome curioua 
chemical process ; the eyes were closed, but 
as if in sleep ; colour had departed from lip 
and cheek, and something beyond even the 
rigidity of stone was in the face. The peti> 
tioner turned from the dead to the living, 
whose ashy colour, and wild fierce eye, struck 
num tenor to her eoid than moumfiil 
mockery of the head, where life's likeness 
was fearfully rendered. Julian gazed on the 
dread memorial which he had snatched from 
tiie acafibld, with ttiat strange mixture of hate 
and love, the mind's most terrible element, 
whereof comes despair and madness; then 
turning slowly to the bewildered girl, said, in 
a hnr voiee, but whose whisper was liko 
thunder when tiie flash is eommiMioned to 
destroy, — 

** That head belonged to my mistresa— «he 
was an aristocrat — and I denounced her-— 
Judge if there exist one human being whom 
my pity is Ukely to spare." 

His wietched petitioiwr gased upwards, 
but hopdeaaly, ud gli^geied agauiat tiia 
wall. 

I would be alone," said Julian, and led 
her to flie door. 

She left him silently. She now knew 
pcaym wen vain. That night hei lover 
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perished beneath the guillotine; — the same 
bk>w struck to the heart of the fond and 
fiuthlbl girl— dettfh was meieUbl, §tn both 
died at tns aame moment By some inscru- 
table sympathy with the love which yet 
moved him not to spare, Julian had them 
buried in the same grave. 

[The poetry includes a few sparkling baga- 
telles, such as elegant folks scribble with 
rhodium pens. The most striking in merit 
are the pieces of graver cast : as, the Three 
Guests — Beauty, Poesy, and Piet}- — by Lord 
Morpeth ; Count Sarno's Farewell to his 
Sons, by Mrs. George Lenox-Conyngham ; 
the Fane of Memonr, by flie Countess of 
Blessington; file Exile's Adieu, by the Arch- 
deacon Sj)encer; some anonymous Stanxas 
to Melancholy ; and our quotations ; J — 

THE QI.OVE. 

From Schiller. By Sir JVilliam SoBiervUle, Bart, 

BfCFORE his LioD-garden gnte, 

The wild b6Mt eombat to aw•i^- 

Kiug Pnoeli lat— 

Arouiiil him wi'iv his noWcs plaOSd* 

The balcony nbovi' was graced 

By hulies of the court in gorgeous state. 

Aud aii with Im finger a s'lau he nuultf, 

Tlte iron gratiug was open laid. 

And with stately step and niisB . 

A Iton to enter was ■sBB* 

With fearful look 

His mane he shook. 

And yawniug wide 

Stared around liim on every side ; 

And stretch'd his giant 1imb« of strength. 

And laid liiniself down at his fearful length* 

And tlie king a second signal made — 

Aud iniitaut was opeu'd wide 

A second gnte on tne other sidei, , 

Fiona wMSi wtth flsry taosBMl 

A tiger spniBgi 

Who, when He the 1km taw, 

Roar'd aloud from his fiii,'htful jaw, ] 

And iu a circle, round and round* . 

His tail he flung ; 

And stretch'd out his tongue. 

And wlttl glittering eye. 

Crept round the lion slow and shy. 

Then horribly howling. 

And grimly growling. 

Down by his ude himself he laid. 

And the king another signal mad»— 

The open'dgratinj: vomited then 

Two leoparoii Ibrth firom their dreadftil den— . 

They rmh on the tiger, with signs of nge^ 

Eager the deadly fight to wage — 

Who fierce witl» paws uplifUnl stood, 

Aud the lion sprang up with an awful roar* 

Then were ctllfthelhaiftillbiir: 

And the monsten, on the gmond 

Crooch'd in a circle round. . 

Greedy to taste of Idood. 

Then feU from tlie terrace above,] 
From hcmiteona band a glove. 
And the tiger and lioa betwssn*' 
To drop H was se«n. 

And the Lady Kunigund, in bantering mood. 
Spoke to Knight Ddovgei, who bn stood— 
** If the flame which Init now to SM yoa swoMt 

Barns n< -.fnni;^ :»s it did before. 
Go pick iiji n>y s4li)Vf, Sir Kni^t.** 
Ami Ik- vviUi .ictiou ({uick as sight, 
Iu tile liorriltle place didsUtid; 
And with dauntless mien,, 
From the beasts betwssn . 
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Took up the glove with t;arless hand; * 
Ami as ladii's :in<l nobles the bold deed saw. 
Their breath they held through fear aud awe^ 
The glow te Inriagt baek eompoced aitd light. 
Hn m«iae was aamooBcad by voice and look* 
AadKon^nnd Teeelved the kni^lit 
With a smile that proinisi-d the iL-ed to reqaitB{ 
Bnt stmi'^lit iu her lact' lie tlnii^j; the t?love 
" I iH'itlK T desire yuur thanks nor lo\e : — " 
And from tltut same huitr tin- lady forsook. 

[The fuUuwiug init^t awaken the sympalhj 
of the noder:] — 

MY NATIVE 8F0V. 

By Lord Dover. 

My native spot, my native spot. 

Where lirst 1 saw tiie day ; 
Oh, oe'er through life to be forgot^ 

Where'er my roototeps straj. 

Wlieie first I knew a mother's loVB^ 

Ami I'elt a mother's kiss ; 
And diiy -dreams of the future strove 

With childhood's present bliae. 

Alas t the present fiided fast, 

The future never came ; 
Aikd life is but a withered waste. 
And joy is bat a name. 

Yet miilat the wreck of hopes o'atOM^ 

The weight of worldly ills, 
lYith niouriiful ]deasure still the peit 

My aching lx»oin Ms. 

Theie*fl naught inataTer age can flnd 

To equal those bright hours. 
When the sunshine of tlie openiog mind, 
Deck'd oomiugUlb with flowers. 

£ach hapfnr Mene letOBW to view. 
The loveo. tin ilead, ate then ; 

All gilded with the brilliant hue 
Which chikUiood bade them wear. 

My thoughts yet dwell on eaeh loved 1 

Betidu each favourite tree ; 
The TCfdant path, the grassy moun^ 

All universe to me. 

These sjieak of years of iunocence^ 

Of many a sportive game. 
Of eehemes of yoathfol coi ' 

And airy plans of fiune. 

How vanbh'd all — the spolte have I 

Ambition and her train 
Vo more excite this wearied heed— 

The loved are wept iii vain. 

Yet still my native spot is dear. 

When memory bids it rise ; 
StUl hallow'd with a heartfelt %mr. 

Still chnmieledwith right. 

[We must not omit to notice the Lines on 
Hadtlon Hall, by the Hon. K. S. Wortley, as 
being imbued with tlie poetical romaace of 
the place. 

Tilt' plates, as vmotl, axe in superb style. 
Portraits and figure scenes predominate in 
loveliuessj but Turner hat) contributed two 
«pl«iidid seenes-^HaTrei and the Palace of 
the Fair Gabriille; and Stanfidd, a texrifie 
picture of a Storm. J 

[TwENTY-SEVT.N pieces in prose and verse, 
and eleven engravinj^Sj form the attractions 
of this cbannhiiif Uttte Tdnme. Its stoiy and 

sentimeut are unexceptionable and its few 

sketches of natutal i)hi'nomena are jtist in the 
style fur the dear young readexs to uaderstaud. 



The English Fannyarrl. by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
has traits of piety and aiiectiou, which cannot 
be too early instilled into the youthfiil mind 
and heart. The followinj^ extract contains 
some interest in<^' facts lor children, in the 
fotaa of a dialug uc] 

TUK FIllST MAUINEIIS. 

By the Rev. Vhariet iyUiiam, 

« What a deUgbtful evening!" said Frede- 

rick Elwood, when aeated with his father and 
sister in a well-known nook at Hastinf:;^s, 
just below the summit of a rock ; how 
finely, too^ doei the ocean aticteh oat befei* 
us ! and above— what a glorious sky !" * * • 
" Do you remember, jiapa, who were the 
most celebrated navigators in early times ?** 
inquired Frederick. 

^ Mr. E. — The Phcenicians, my dear. They 
piloted the fleets of Solomon, which " return- 
ed efeiy three years, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks they were also 
the merchants of the Ej^yptians, whose ships 
they manned and steered, and whose general 
uae of money, hundieds of years .before it 
was known to the Greeks, shows a familiari^ 
with commercial enterprise truly astonishing. 
Maritime commerce among the Arabians was 
fu fiom being so important as tiiat whidi 
was carried on by caravans overland. Still 
they engaged in it at an early period ; and 
one of their writers relates a singular lact in 
lefigraice to the people at Oman. They cross 
over, he says, to the islands (the Laccadives) 
that produce the cocoa-nut, carrying with 
them caipenters* and all such tools; and 
having felled as much wood as th^ want, 
they let it i\ry, strip off the leaves, and with 
the l;ark of the tree they spin a yam, where- 
with they sew the planks together, and so 
build a ship. Of the same wood tbey cat 
and round a mast ; of the leaves they weave 
their sails, aud the bark they work into cord- 
age. Having thus completed tlMir vessel^ 
they load her with cocOfr«uts, which fliey 
bii^ and sell at Oman. 

-K— •That is capital, papa; so the tree 
makes a ship and a cargo. I should think 
it is the only one in the world that can do 
so. Biit I remember you told us many things 
about it when you described how leaves were 
changed into peeches, afoicots, and nectei- 
rines. 

Mr. E. — I did, my dear; and on some 
fiiture day we most resume the history of 
maritime discovery, and ti-ace it downwards, 
from the Phoenicians and Arabians to Colum- 
bus, who found out America ; aud Cook, the 
circumnavigator of the globe; and Baxiy, 
who went in pursuit of the North Pole. 

F. — How we shall enjoy that, Emma! 
though I hope we shall never sail far from 
home* But, papa, the creatures who live in 
the sea were, I should think, the fint nurii* 
nets, after all. 
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Mr. E. — They were' bo, undoubtedly, my 
dear ; and the oavigation of their little ves- 
■di,if I iDMrM dMeribetbem, bvny oifioiH. 
SoBM of the molluscflB move in the wide 
waters of the ocean either by swimrainfj^ or 
by calmlv floating with the currents. They 
faaro no ^Betwherewith to creep, and no wmt 
to drag themaelves; fint, therefore, supply 
their jdace. One species moves on the sur- 
ftee with a rapidity unexampled in its cUwe ; 
•ad tile curioua teuys can swim veiy well by 
BHens of the large (nemi-circular eiqpansion of 
Hi cloak, which rises, like a tipped abofe its 
neck. But in some cases die ctsalore has 
what is called a foot, capable of being length- 
ened and shortened, whose motions produced 
along its surface, resemble " the waves and 
InOowe of the see." One genus, by the aid 
of a spongy organ attached to a part of the 
foot, and composed of little vesicles appa- 
rently filled with air, floats without any 
OBKlian, end probebfy dinele its course by 
means of a small membrane, which runs 
along each side of the foot, a little above its 
edge. Theve is, liowever, » yvcf venunkaUe 
cnature, which the sailors call <' a Portuguese 
man-of-war ^ and " a galley fish.^ These 
beautiful animals are of various sises; but 
•ne I hate heeid deseiibed was about as 
laige as a hen*8 egg. The creature resembles 
a bladder, transparent rose-coloured, with a 
kind of keel formed in festoons, plaited like 
A nii^ on the upper part. This appendage, 
being raised above the water, ser^'es for a 
sail, while numerous tentacula, or arms, 
proceeding from the under side, enable it to 
aleer its eooBse, aeise its prey, or to cast 
anchor, as it were, and fix itself on the mofing 
surface of the watee. 

E, — Fspa, I leeoUect how pleased we 
were when you described the nautilus, whosie 
shell is little thicker than paper, with its 
keel, and its sail, and its arms acting as oan 
aiidanidd«v 

Mr. E.-T"! am glad you do so, love. I 
should like you, too, to learn the beautiful 
description of it given by Mr. Montgomery : 

** Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
K<!«1 apwwrd. from the deep emerged a shell. 

Shaped like the moon ere liulf Iter horn is fiU'd ; 
Frau^lit witli ymiuif life, it righttnl ax it t(im. 
And move<l Ht will alunt; the yielding} water; 
The native pilot uf tliis little bark ' 
Pat oat a tier of oan on either side, 
Spread to the wafting breexe a two-fold ••!], 
And mounted np and gUded down the bUloW 
In happy freedom, pleased to fcet iSbm air, 
AndwMdsr in the luxury of light," 

You have read and heard of pirates and buc- 
caneers ; and it ia renoarkable, that some of 
tlie entlMsh tribe take p oss essi on of the 

shell of the paper nautilus, and make it their 
boat. It is said, that on doing so, one of 
these creatures Lays over each side of the 
shell three of its tentaaila, which it uses for 
oars, and raises up two others, dilated at their 
ends by a thin oval membrane, which serves 



the purpose of a sa\\. Still, as if conscious 
of guilt, the little pirate is ever timorous — 
■h&ks within Hi vessel on IHm kaet akum, 
and unks again into the deep. 

E. — That is altoj^t'ther very curious. I 
am sure I am quite ashamed when I do 
wrong ; and I shall never forget how litHe 
Will Ferrari looked, as the gardener accused 
him of taking the apples, and then emptied 
his pockets. Why, papc^ his hee wae -fiiit 
red, and thon.whitey m— in— in-^ete fhaa a 
minute. 

At', E. — I have no doubt, my dear, he felt 
as many do in wmiiar ^ i miffw f ^flf ^ * " ilw'^if 
on detection, and fear for its consequences ; — 
but those who do right are free from such 
feelings. I hope the longer you and Frede- 
rick live» the WMsre yon wiU prove thla to hB 
the case. There are, however, one or two 
other things in reference to the tenants of 
the deep, which have just struck me. Navi- 
gation mnst have greatly advanced befosa 
fleets were sent out; while some of them 
from the earliest times have voyaged in 
dioals ; and thou|^ it must have Men veiy 
uneertain until tM daseovery of the mariner^ 
compass, they have proceeded from place* to 
place, without error or difficulty. A phjfsi* 
cian, when visitiag a Iriend on oeeMO, in 
Aberdeenshire, saw, for example, a shoal of 
young eels, so closely joined together, a^i to 
appear, at the first glance, one continued 
body moving briaUy up against the s t i um i 
It proceeded at the rate of about a mile an 
hour, niffht and day for several weeks. 
Whence u^came, or whither they went, is 
unknown. The place where fliey were ob- 
served was six miles from the sea : and the 
same phenomenon is said to occur there eveiy 
year. Haddocks migiafo in immense dioals, 
whidi usually arrive about the middle of 
winter on the Yorkshire coasts. Sometimes 
they have been .known to extend from the 
ahfwe nearly thicie milei in bveadth, and ia 
length from FlamboTOtigh Head to Tinmouth 
Castle, which are nearly fifty miles apart. 
Three fishermen within a mile of the har- 
bour of Scarborough frequently loaded their 
boats with them twice a day, taking each 
time about a ton of fish. * * *. * * 
Thus that marvellotis power, instinct, w}uA 
adapts every creature to its circumstances, 
through the wisdom and goodness of the 
beneficent Creator, induces them to congre- 
gate together, and ' to' make their voyages 
with the utmost regularity and* precision. 
Every view of creation, then, should be ac- 
companied by a tribute to the Deity, and by 
con fidence in Him^*who d em a n d s our trust, 
and who haa pionrised to duto for wt. 
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ST. JAMES'S CEMETERY, LIVERPOOL. 



'*Ii*BOK |nihUc cemetcribs, unconnected with 
dMucbet, have been formed at Manchester 
and Liverpool, and ought to be fbnued on 
Mme j^neral system l<y every town and viU 
hj^ throughout the country.'* Such is the 
i^ioa of Mr. London, in one of hiit wally 
VWful Gardening Tours ; a view to which we 
have always siibscrihod and lent uur humble 
aid iu the pagis oi this Misceliauy. 

Liveqiool has two of these cemeteries, one 
of which, the Low Hill, is the property of a 
comj)^y, and will be found described in our 
rilteentn volume. The other, before us, or 
St. Jaaius's Cemetery, IB much mora extenidve» 
aad has been formed by the town corporation. 
" This," observes Mr. Loudon, " is so lar 
good, because it ie in the epirit of what the 
government of a to«ra ought to do.** 

Thia cemeteiy waa fimaedy aa imnenM 



stone quarry, which, having' been unused for 
several years, waa converted into a bunal. 
place, by cutting two kinds of vaults— those 
in the bottom resembling graves, and others 
in the sides like tombs. The latter havw 
doors, and their arrangement is shown in the 
sketch below : they are on the east side of 
the cemetery, where the face of the qtiarry or 
rock is perpendicular. Here are six roads : 
two from each of the upper gates, which meet 
in the centre, and then diverge into fmu others 
— two running horizontally, and leading to 
vaults half-way down the lock, and two lead* 
ittg downwards to the area, or garden. These 
vaults must be opened by the purchaser of 
the ground; only the entrance or doorway 
being^ made by the committee api^inted to 
supennlend the cemetery. In one ui' the 
tower vaults, directly opposite the centre aich 
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in the sketch, lie the remains of the lamented 
Mr. Huskisson, over which a small temple, 
intended to contain his statue, is erectine. 

The lover part of the ce m e ie iy it Ida out 
as a garden, and forms a valuable addition to 
the public walks of the town. The north, 
west, and south sides slope from the upper 
wall, and are planted witfi trees. 

The first enf»'iavin^ ropresents the north- 
west end of the cemeteiy, with the temple^ 
wherein the service is reed over the bodies to 
he interred. It i> a handsome structure, with 
a pediment supported by six fluted Doric 
columns, which are based on a flight of steps 
extending on each ride of the bnikling. Mot 
tu from hence is the minister's house. The 
entrance-fixate of the cemetery is at the south- 
west, adjoining which is the clerk's lodge. 

To these particulars, partly fiiinished by 
the sketcher of the annexed views, we append 
Mr. Loudon's notice of the St James's Ceme- 
tery, since the writer's experience in landscape 
gardening entitles his observations to espe- 
cial consideration : — 

" We have only to regret that this cemetery 
has heenlaid out and planted, and that H is also 
kept up, in a very commonplace manner, ow- 
ing as we were informetl, (in 1 S.*{ I .) to the want 
of funds. The situation is certainly singularly 
grand, and particularly fitted for the purpose 
of a cemetery; having steep, rocky sides, 
admirably adapted for tiers of vaults, (if that 
antiquated mode of burial should be persisted 
in for motiwr generatbn,) and a level area of 
considerable depth of earth for ordinar}' burial. 
Our objections to the laying out of this ceme- 
tery are, that the dry clumps in the level area 
do not form a whole with the parts aroimd 
them, being conspicuously liable to the faults 
common to flower-gardens. We should also 
have prefered more ascending and descending 
walks in the planted banks; and we think 
these banks should have comjirised in them 
all the hardy trees and shrubs which do not 
nquire peat earth. Along the margin of the 
walks, at the top and bottom of the banks, 
we would have placed all the hardy herba- 
ceous plants which do not require peat earth. 
AH the peet-eesth trees, shrubs, and plants 
we would have planted in clumps of peat 
earth in the open area ; and we would have 
named one plant of each species conspicii- 
onsly, so that every passer-by might read it. 
In regard to keeping;, we would have had the 
pavei walks %nd the lawn as smooth and as 
dosely ahnm tt thote (tf any gentienuin's plea- 
•ure-ground. The corporation of Liverpool is 
•aid to have an income of upwards of 150,000/. 
A year ; and it does appear surprising to us 
that, with wtuAi means, and having already ex- 
pended so much, they slioul J not have been 
able to finish this cemetery as it ought to 
be finished, and to keep it up in proper 
•lyie.'** 



RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 
I^Wb are persuaded that the following addi. 
tional particulars of this eminent person will 
be acceptable to our readers; especially as 
an appendix to the pages accompanying the 
finely engraved portrait of Rauunohun Roy, 
in No. 627 of The Mirror, 

These additmis are extracted from an aUs 
" Discourse on the occasion of the death of 
Rammohuu Roy, delivered in Lewin's Mead 
C^pel, Bristol, by Lant Carpenter, L.L.D." 
It bears throughout an eloquent tribute to 
" the perfectly unique character and endow- 
ments of that remarkable person who has 
recentty been called from the scenes of tnn^ 
but whose mind will influence in death as 
much as in life, and, perhaps, still more so." 
With reference to tlie kiudly attention which 
Dr. Carpenter presumes on from his hearers, 
and the circumstances under which he sd« 
dresses them, he forcibly observes : — J 

There are " diversities of operations,'' but 
" it is the same God which worketb all ia 
all and there are none of any clime or 
colour, who, according to the light given 
them, " fear him and work righteousnei^" 
but are guided by his spirit, and prepsnd 
for greater lig'ht on earth or in heaven. 

[Dr. Carpenter enjoyed fourteen or fifteen 
years' acquaintance with the history and 
labours of the illustrious Brahmin, and is, 
therefore, enabled to speak more accurately 
an to his active services in the cause of suifer- 
ing humanity. This portion of the Discourse 
will be read with heartfelt interest, while it 
presents a more enlarged view of these ser- 
vices than we were enabled to eomprbe ia 
our somewhat hastily compiled notice.] 

The promotion of human welfare, and 
especially the improvement of his own coun- 
trymen, was the habit of his Ufe. Hut 
rested, without a doubt, on the consciousness 
of power to aid in the great work ; and^it 
was influenced by a strone conviction of 
responsibility for the use of wat power. No 
selfish, narrow purposes influenced him ; and 
if he sometimes yielded too much to the 
kindly dispositions of his nature, and if he 
always pursued his course with cautious 
prudence, he ever manifested fortitude and 
unyielding firmness when any great and 
benevolent object required exertion, and cs> 
posed him to calumny and persecution. 

Such was the course he pursued for abo- 
lishing the horrid and too frequent practice 
of burning the Uving widow oiT a Brahnun 
with the corpse of her husband. This be 
laboured in various waj"s to accomplish : and 
in this he had a great and acknowledf^ed 
influence, which should make him regarded 
as the friend of his country, of the female 
sex, and of the human race. His enlarged 
and benignant spirit, the tenderness snd 
purity of his own heart, the maternslkve 
which he had eiqpeiieaced, andtheinflueacss 
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of that soothing kindness which hi; had re- of high respectability in Calcutta and its 

ceived from the women of Thil>et when he neighbourhood, which is ua its way to our 

was aeparated from the eiwfaiimwntii ef lMMne> eooolnr. This lewaid he did not enjoy : tuCf 

aided (I repeat it) to produce in his mind he had one much higher, in seeing that the 

those sentiments of respect for woman in her object of his earnest t tfbi ts was accomplished, 

domestic, and social, aud moral relations, His labours for his country had> however^ 

which entinsly raised him ahove the narrow a much wider tcope. He took an intense 

anddegradingviewsentertainedof the female interest in whottn er roiitril>uted, or appeared 

•ex by his countrymen in general: and to him likely to contribute to its welfare; aud 

which led him to contribute, in variou't ways, his conimunications to our legislature show 

to the just appreciation of them, and to their with what closeness of observation, soundness 

protection from the sordid purposes and of judgment, aud comprehensiveness of viewBy- 

superstitious zeal of those who degraded he had considered the various circumstancee 

them by debasing rites and practices, and whidi interfered with its imifrofement, or 

condemned them to self-immolation. Ha which, on the other hand, tended to promote 

regarded woman, whether consideretl as an it. They show him to be at once the philo- 

intellectual or as a spintual being, as fitted sopher aud the patriot. Long, however, be-, 

by natural powers and capabilities, to be the fore the means were presented to him of tfaiw 

companion, the friend» and the helper of publicly aiding in the political amelioratioa 

man. In all this his sentiments admirably of his country, he was promoting by example 

coincided with the genius of the Gospel, aud aud cu-operatiou, aud by the decided expre»> 

with the spirit and condoet of its benevolent sion of his convictions, that means of so- 

Author; and it is no unreasonable suppo- provement which is essential to the perma- 

sition, that the perception of this character* nent etiicacy of all others, and from which 

iltic of the christian system contributed to the greatest bene tits maybe expected in rela- 

his interest in our Scriptures, which record tion to social welfare, and to the reception of 

the most affecting Instances of the reverential the Gospel — the judicious education of the 

attachment of devout women to the Saviour^ young. He saw that the communication of 

and tiieir devoted faifhfitlness when even hie the Knowledge ooatalaed in oar knguage, 

disciples deserted him; and which present aud the tiaining to our modes of thoughl 

various indications of the readiness of the and reasoning, was the only sure and general 

female sex to receive bis heavenly truths, and way of improving the understandings of 

to labour for the diffltsion of tiiem among his countrymen, and of ultimately amelio- 

mankind. rating their hearts ;** and with the assistance 

The success of the benevolent Hindoo in of two or three friends, he himself supported 

his exertions to rescue the women of his a school for this purpose from about the year 

countiy from the saeriiBce of them on the 1832, in which sixty Hindoo ckildien leeeiva 

fimeral pile, was such as must have excited instruction.* 

delightful and thaukful emotions, whenever [The conclusion of the Discourse is a page 

he reflected, on the good achieved. There is of touching eloi^uence : — ] 

as doubt that it was grea% through his firm- " Servant of God ! biisvell 1 thy work ia 

ness, his enlightened reasonings, and his o'er." Thou hast been summoned to that 

^rsevering etioits, (hat the Government of rest which semaineth for the people of God, 

Bragal at last thought themselves enabled and we shajl iom» commit thee to die silent 

tsi&idict the immolation of widows. His tomb; but it will be with the hope of meet- 

arpuments, and his appeals to ancient autho- ing thee again, when this mortal shall put 

rities held sacred by the Brahmins, eniight- ou immortality, and tliat which is sown in 

eaed tiie mwds of many of them ; aud madp; weakness, shall be raised in power and glory, 

the merdlbl interposition of Lord Wilham Thy honoured remains will not i-epose in 

Bentinck and his Cotmcil, no longer regard- ground that has been consecrated by human 

ed by thetn, aud by persons connected with ceremonial, or even by the exclusive employ- 

the East India Company at home, as an ment of it as the abode of the dead ; hot 

interference with the religion of the Hindoos, they will themselves hallow the spot where 

When the interested and superstitious, as they rest, and it will be endeared by the 

Uiur last efibrt, appealed ag^auisL the edict remembrance of thy benignity, thine afirection,^ 

of the Government of India to the Kmg in and thy Ineodsbip. Never will be eflbocd, 

Council, Rammohun Roy was here to oppose from our memory the beamings of thy coun- 

the apjgefl : and his unwearied efforts were tenance, and the mild accents of thy voice ; 

Even m aid of that result which finally anui- and by all who knew theoi will tl^ name ba 

lated the dreadful sacrifice of the living loved and revered. — " Bhamed are the dead 
widow, and filled his heart, aud the hearts of 

numbers ol" his countrymen, with joy and • This fact U ttated by Mr. Adam, of Calcutta, ia 

gntihlde. Had he lived, he would have bad Correspondence with the Rev. Ur. IfVare. of Boston. 

wigu a giatefiil address from many peisonp inAalid laLaaiSoaia m. 
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which (lie in the Lord ; they rest from their 
labours ; and their works follow them." The 
Mneiieea of ttsf khoois, thine instnietions, 
thy example, are still with us; and these 
will render thee still the guide aud the bene- 
factor of thy race. As respects others, thy 
Iriboor will not be in vain; and as leiiieets 
tfiyself, thou art awaiting thy reward. The 
day will come when the Lord of Christians 
will call thee from the tomb ; and then, I 
doubt not, wilt thou hear the approving 
words addressed to thee, " Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
oftlnrLoRll*' ' 

[The postcript to the IKscourse contains 
several illustrative documents. Among these 
is the following, dated November 1, 18*i3, 
containing additional paitienlais of flie last 
hours ana burial of the Rajah : — ] 

A short time before the Rajah expired, 
Mr. John Hare told his Brahmin servant 
tiiat if tiioie wove any obserraneea which 
were "required by his master's caste, or which 
would be satisfactory to his own mind, or to 
his Indian friends, he might now perform 
tlMm ; and Ram Roton accordingly uttered a 
prayer in his master's ear, in which the 
fiequent repetition of the word Om was alone 
distinguished. He also placed iron under 
hia bmrter. — Rammohnn Roy says that " Om, 
when considered as one letter, uttered by the 
help of one articulation, is the symbol of the 
Sapreme Spifit** ^ Ok implies flio Bjnni; 
on whom all objects, either visible or invi- 
sible, depend, in their formation, continuance, 
and change." What was the precise imjmrt 
of Ram Kotan*s prayer, I have no present 
means of ascertaining ; but those who peruse 
the " Prescript for offering Supreme Wor- 
ship," from which the above inteipretations 
are oxtraded, wUl not deem it improbaUo 
that the prayer was purely monotheistical : 
if it had been employed by the direction or 
even permission of the BAjah himself, no 
doubt could have «dslod as to the Oiffeet of 
it. Following some requirements of caste, 
he had been accustomed to employ, at stated 
times, prescribed fNms of i)rayer derived 
fiomhis ancient faith ; and this was in no 
way inconsistent with his reception of Jesus 
as the 8pecially>appointed revealer of the will 
of God. It to indeed the eireumstaneo which 
affords the strongest ground to exi)ect the 
speedy adoption of Christianity by the intel- 
ligent Hindoos, that they can receive the 
doctrines of Christ and his Aposfles, respect* 
ing faith, worship, and duty, without renoun- 
cing, or even relinquishing, the foith and 
worship of Ou. liie Mahometan has to 
renounce his belief that Mahomet is the 
Prophet of God ; and the Jew, to receive him 
as the Messiah whom his fore&thers rejected, 
and whom his mbhis have taught to regard 
as a false Christ: but the Brahmins and 
tbur fbUowers have only to go back to tha 



purest forms of their own faith — the faith of 
Noah and of Abraham ; and thev are then 
prepared to be tin cltOdren of Abrahani,** 
and to become " heim of God, and joint heixs 
with Christ."— Rammohun Roy has been 
enabled to prepare the way for Christ among 
lus countrymen ; and the benefit of hia laboun 
has but commenced. 

The knowledge that the Rajah had, in 
various ways, manifested solicitude to pre* 
secve hto easts, with a view both to hia use* 
fulness and to the security of his pro pert j', 
and the belief that it might be endangered if 
he were buried among other dead, or with 
christian rites, operated to prevent the inter* 
ment of his remains in any of the usual ceme- 
teries. Besides this, the Rajah had repeat- 
edly expressed the wish that, in ease of his 
dying in England, a small piece of freehold 
ground mi^ht he purchased for his burj'ing 
place, and a cottage be built on it for the 
gratuitous residence of some respectable poor 
person, to take charge of it. Every difficulty, 
however, was removed by the oflfer of Miss 
Castle, in which she had the warm accord- 
ance of all her intimate friends, to appropriate 
to the object a beautifully adapted spot, in a 
shrubbery near her lawn, and under some 
fine elms. There this revered and beloved 
person was intered, on the 18th of October, 
about 2 P.M. The cotKn was borne on men's 
shoulders, without a pall, and deposited in 
the grave, without any ritual, and in sSean. 
Bver^'thing conspired to ^ve an impressifO 
and affectinj:^ solemnity to his obsequies. 
Those who followed him to the grave, and 
sorrowed there, weie hto son nod hto two 
native servants, the members of the families 
of Stapleton Grove and Bedford Square, the 
guardians of Miss Castle and two of her 
nearest relatives, Mr. Rstlin, Mr. Foster, and 
Dr. Jerrarrl, together with sevt-ral ladies con- 
nected witli the attendants already enume- 
rated: and as there could be no regular 
entry of the interment in any official registers, 
those who witnessed it have signed several 
copies of a record drawn up for the purpose, 
in ease such a document dioold be needed 
for any legal purposes. 

[Dr. Carpenter then bears honourable tes- 
timony to the discourses of his valued friends, 
Mr. Aspland and Mr. Fok, on the same occa- 
sion — " the one marked by the calm and 
beautiful statement of sentiments respecting 
the Rajah, and his connexion with Chris- 
tianity," in which Xbm Doetoc ftdly unites; 
and " the other by elevated enerfrj' of thought, 
just and discriminating views of his charac- 
ter, opinions and services to mankind, and 

f^loiring and splendid eloquence.** Then 
ollows an examination of certain statements 
in the Atiatic Journal ; conducted in that 
spirit of mildnesi and fiumeaa which ^slin- 
guish Dr. C!ai|fnteK^ noliee of hto oUmk 
contemporaries. 
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THE ETrRICK SHEPHERD. 

Thb following extract from a recent letter 
ftom Ettrick Forest substantiates the cor- 
rectness of the Shepherd's Portrait, and the 
fidelity of the accompanying Memoir, pre- 
fixed to vol. vd. of 7%g Mhror. The Uk9' 
ness was certainly not overrated by those who 
volunteered their opinions of its merit; so 
that Mr. Hogg's brief testimony, though 
someirhal late, is eatis&etory. The Memoiri 
we should add, was furnished by a corres- 
pondent peculiarly well qualified for the 
task ; and by reference to some passages in 
it, respecting tiie nieeess of Mr. Hogg's 
works, the reader will perceive that the Shep- 
herd^s allusion to ''kindly feeling" partakes 
of his accustomed modesty of character. 

" Altrive Cottage, Nov. 701, 1888. 
"I received TAe Mirror, and the accora- 
nanying copies of the Memoir. With the 
utter lam highly pleased, as noflung has 
yet been published in a more kindly feeling. 
If practicable, I would tbank you heartily for 
a few more copies of the Portrait and Memoir, 
as nothinpf tKaftlhave got ever pioves a more 
acceptable present to visiters. I am better 
pleased with the engraving than any thin|^ I 
ever saw of my phis—* — *. I have no news 
uiat ean be of the least interest 
to you. Kvery thing is going on rather well 
and prosperously, excepting literature, which 
voor cheap pubUcations have knocked on the 
Msdf and wa witt soon all be beggaia. 

**Ymm, most truly, 

**Jamsb Hooq." 



THE CURFEW. 

Ai T am a waim advocate for retaining local 

customs, more especially when they can boast 
antiqui^ for their basis, and claim utilitv for 
their eontinuance, with thai impnarion I beg 
Is add the following to what haa been already 
mentioned on the Cui&w in your interesting 
publication.* 

The custom of ringing the enrfew is still 
kept up at Dorchester ; and as far back as 
any written document can prove, there is 
every reason to believe that it has never been 
omitted since its ori^nal feudal institution. 

The curfew (or seventh of a peal of eight 
bells) is rung at eight o'clock every night, 
ftr about a quarter of an hour, and after- 
wards as many strokes are told, as necessary 
to denote the day of the month : thus tiuly 
does it toll " the knell of parting day." 

A beU haa been rung, from time innne> 
nurial, in the same tower (that is, St. Peter's) 
every morning at six o'clock, from Lady-day 
to Michaelmas, and at seven o'clock from 
Mirhaehnas to Lady-day ; and at one o'doek 
at noon every day. This was instituted, im- 
quMtionably, for the purpose of calling the 
S«e VOL xix. p. 85»-873-a07. 



different labourers to workf for which the 
sexton is paid a yearly salary by flia chnclk- 

wardens. 

The Great BeU in St. Peter's is also tolled 
three times twenty strokes, a short interval 
being allowed between each twenty, at ten 
o'clock in the morning of every Monday three 
weeks ; being the customary notice to the in* 
habitants of the time of holding ttie Town 
Cooit at the Ghiildhall, Ibr paUie bnsiMSB. 



HIGHLAND PLAID. 

Frw persons are disposed to reject the sup- 
position that each clan of the Scottish High- 
IsBdiis fimnerlr had its distinctive tartan, or 
plaid. The colour and pattern of his tartan 
are said to be interwoven in the very heart of 
a true Highlander ; a theory probably devised 
mOier to feed the patriotie pride of Scotsmen 
than any more useful purpose. This subject, 
trifling as it may appear, involves certain 
erroneous notions of Scottish costume which 
it may be advisable to correct, since they 
are closely connected with the history of the 
people. Dr. MaccuUoch, in his work on the 
Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland, 
has devoted a section, or chapter, to an 
inquiry into the antiquity of the Highland 
dress,, firom which we have condenseid the 
foUowiimf inteiestbg passages* Afiar ve- 
fering to the distinctiveness Di the tailsaSf 
Dr MaccuUoch observes : 

Many of these patterns, formed of some- 
what dingy mixtures of green, purple, and 
red, are aomirably adapted for that which is 
thought to have been part of their original 
purpose ; namely, the concealing an ambus- 
cade among the heath and bushes, or watch- 
ing the motions of an enemy. The scarlet 
patterns, however, must have been fully as 
effieadons in defSwting this object ; if such 
ever was the puipose of a tartan. Some of 
these mixtures are extremely beautiful, even 
to the eye of a painter: being judicious 
aasodatiooB of warm and cold Bnts ; wdl 
proportioned and well opposed, and further, 
finely blended by the broken hues which 
arise from the crossing of the di£[ik:rent 
coUmred threads in the other parts of the 
pattern. Notwithstanding the extreme divi- 
sion of the design, they are also frequently 
managed in such a manner as to produce a 
breadth of colouring which gives an air of 
solidity and repose to a mixture of tints that, 
for want of such care, would only dassle and 
&tiga« Uie nriit 

In some of the clans, the charsders 4^ 
these patterns are thought to have been 
rigidly preserved; but, resjgecting many, 
tlwra am disputes in which it womd ill bee 
come a Sassanach to interfere. Martin does 
not say that the clans were thus distinguished : 
he merely remarks that the different .i:ilands 
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had different patterns. Like most other 
ofc jorti ef rffeenoa, theif mMi» wmm te have 

incieased just at the moment they were in 
^MBger of being lost ; and hence those who 
iHid long neglected this relic of ancient dis- 
tfteetkms, have been lately busy in invenHnff 
or ini;ii;inin^ what they could not restore. 
New genera and species have thus crept into 
the arrangement ; and, to inciease the con- 
ftisioa which thm teigas in the natural his- 
tory of tartans, the weavers of Baanockburn, 
backed by the ladies and the habeidashexs 
of Edinburgh, have lately spawned an iUegi* 
timate offspring, which bids defiance to all 
classification. It is chiefly in the country, 
indeed, that there is a chance of procuring 
genuine specimens of the orisinsl hersldie 
hearings of the clans ; while tlie solidity of 
the mauufacture as it is woven in a Highland 
loom, insures that warmth and comfort which 
we may teclc in in the fliinly Lowland 
imitations that lum now sopeiaeded4bem in 
the towns. 

Whatever msT he thought of the conve- 
nience of the Highland dress, every one 
must arknowledj^e that the full coKtume, as 
it is worn by the Highland regiments, is 
highly picturesque. But even this is coi^ 
nipted bytbe modern ostrich plume. The 
chief alone was formerly distini^uished by 
some mark of this nature; by au eagle's 
fbather; and, aceofdin|r to his clan, fy a 
sprig of heath or of some other plaot : dis- 
tiuct clans beini? supposed to have been dis- 
tinguished each by its uwu botanical bearing. 
The efieetive part of this diesa is the belt^ 
plaid, as it is called, or that arranijement in 
which the pUid is tiutened to the kilt ; sot a 
separate garment to he thiown eff or pnk on 
when convenient. But thw is no laager to 
be seen in the country, except among a few 
of the gentlemen wbo chooie occasionally to 
wear it m fhll dnes, or as the costume w the 
]nper or the henchmaa, where these are atiU 
retained. It is by no means very common 
now to meet even with the kilt; excex)t 
among those who have much oceasion ibr 
vralking, and among the children, with whom, 
from its cheapness and convenience, it is 
almost univen>al. The bonnet is still a good 
deal worn, even when the rest of the dress b 
merely a jacket and trousers ; but it is not a 
very pictxiresque ornament at any time, when 
unadorned, and is quite the reverse when 
worn with the coat and the dher ineongniities 
of Enjjlish dress* Nor can much beaaid in 
this respect in favour of the kiit, anlsss the 
loose plsid happens to be used at the same 
time. The plmd is still miuh in we ; parti- 
cularly among old women in their Sunday 
attire ; when it is so dii>j)Osed as to tbrm a 
cap and etoak both, and ts sometimes fiat* 
ened before, by a huge, circular, silver or pew- 
ter brooch that has descended through gene- 
rations. The coarse plaid; 'Of a pl^iu brown 



and white checker, is in universal use amo^g 
the thepheids and dravefs, and amoag tha 

children who tend tlie cattle ; and to them it 
serves the purpose of cloak, umbrella, and 
sometimes of bedding ; as its texture is suffi* 
dently soUd to keep off a great deal of nin. 
When wet, it is equally impervious to the 
blast ; and, however strange it may appear, 
forms thus a very comfortable shelter. An 
ancient Highlander rolled himself in lua wak 
plaid when he lay down to tkep on tlw 
heath. 

The tnmsen^ which aaeieDfiy fbrmed a 
aariety of the Highland costume, under the 
name of trews, (whence also trouser,) the 
braces caligatsd of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
have now quite e up a w eded the kilt taong 
the shepherds, sailors, and boatmen, who 
have learnt to know the comfort of warmth. 
As long as Highland regiments are main- 
tained, tile fuH dress eaanot he fbvgotlen. 
£very year is encroaching on the kilt and 
bonnet; and, in no long time, it will proba- 
hly be found only among the few who are 
laudably twaciaas of andent enstoms suad 
lecoUectlons. 

A few enthusiasts have amused themselves 
with deriving the HidhlMid kilt from one ef 
the dresses of the Romans, to whidi Ike 
resemblance is sufficiently vague. 

Shocking as it may be to Gaelic pride, it 
does nat asaoi veiy diAenlt to trace tke 
origin of the belitd plaid;* tte true and 
characteristic dress from which the other 
modifications have been derived. It is pre- 
cisdy, as has been often said, die expedient 
of a savage, unable or unwilling to convert 
the web of cloth which he had procured, into 
a more convenient shape. Rolling one ex- 
tMmity round his borly, the remainder was 
thrown over his shoulder, to be used aa eeea* 
sion should require, in coveriog the rest of 
his person. The Roman tiieeiy the kilt 
is indeed demolishe<l at one blow, by the fact 
that this article uf dress in an independent 
form, or the philibeg (feala beg), is of very 
modem introduction: and, what ie still wone, 
that it was the invention of an Englishman. 
It was first introduced at Tyndrum about a 
century past, by Rawiiusuu, the superinten- 
dent, or agent for tiie lead mines; wko^ 
findincf his Highland labourers encumbered 
with their belted plaids, taught them to 
separate the two into the present form. 

The real origin of the diess is ohvioai 
enough, though, probably, extremely remote ; 
but the present showy combination, which 
Ibfiaa flie entiie dtess, seems to be com- 
paralifftly modern. It has bem said that 
the mere philihef^ of tartan cannot be very 
old ; and that the harlequin-like masquerade 
dnee, all of titrtan, and sometinies or-more 
kinds than one, is absolutely in ^air of 
yesterday. It has also been said, that it 
must reyxiie no connnon share of Celtic 
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tndiility, «f«n lo bdievt Hiat the Higfatea. 

ders could have woven a tartan two or three 
centuries ago. As to their distinguishing 
theic dans by the patterns uf these webs, that 
idiw M said ta he moie then doobtfiil; md.is. 
Mserted, et aay rate, to he wty modem 
indeed. 

Scotland never stood very hi^j^h in the arts 
it must t»e owned, and her list of punters is 
as meagre as it is modern. Cousequt'ntly, 
her gaUeries o£ family portraits are rather 
SMiee d^ifd&fa Umo her pedigrees. Tet if 
in ifo heck to the time of Chsdes I., vhioh 
is not a very great way, there MB no pictures 
of tartaned gentlemen, nor any graphic records 
of ^ kilts MM pUuds ; thou«i many of the 
Hi^iland chiefs, such as tne Gordons, and 
Campbells, and Murtsysy had their pictures 
paiutcd occasionally. 

This fiKt proves, perhaps, some points 
relating to the ancient Highland dress, but 
it will not prove that the plaid or the tartan 
was unknown. It seems that as the chiefs 
wore nail in war, when the people were un- 
armed, so they also often distinguished them- 
selves in peace, by adopting the dress of 
Fianee oc of tiw Seottish oourt; with one or 
•Iher 4if wiuch, all the gseater ones, at least, 
were in occasional connexion. That those 
who were Scottish batons, suohasthe Atholls 
•ad the Gordons, shocdd have done so, was 
to he expected. If also the coounon people, 
•a appears to be true, wore, in latter days, 
' chiefly the grey checked plaid, and that of a 
■canty sise, rollBd dose, with a naked bonnet, 
and if, as is probable, and, I believe, true, 
they were in every sense poorly clad, the 
dress, in this form, was certainly one which 
no painter would h^wo inshed to eopy : since, 
splendid and picturesque as a modern High- 
land dress is, it is quite easy to retain all its 
elements and still to make it hideous. All 
that follows from tlie preceding remark, fllMe- 
fim, is, that the dresses which we now see 
in Edinburgh, were unknown in that form, 
and that the anei0iitehie& did sot, like the 
modern, consider liiair native diess an object 
to be desired, or conceive it capable ot the 
improvement which it has recently under- 
gone. 

What the Highlanders wore in their most 
ancient days, it is not very easy to discover 
from any positive documents ; whether they 
wen Odts, Norwegians, or German Picts. 
Their costumes have not descended to us ; 
and there is not much to be learnt from 
sculptures. Such few warriors as are petri- 
fied on the ancient tombs, bear no macks ni 
philibeg or tartan ; their dresses and arms 
resemble those of the Luwlauders of the same 
age ; but aww ef then either an ot ancient 
date. The nukitude, at the beginning, had 
probably as much dress as the ancitnt Bri- 
tons or the Chippewas; and they do not 
Mem to haw had xnnch mgie Ibr a Ung tune 



afterwards. A web or blanket of aona kiudf 

forming philibeg and plaid at once, was pro- 
bably the whole investment Indeed there 
•w old people in Aifdnaomrehan and Morven, 
who pretend to have heard from their parents, 
that, even in comparatively recent times, when 
the Mac Donalds came to Ardtoiiuish castle, 
their foBoweis had no other drevs than a 
4irty blanket. 

Attempts have been made to introduce the 
Highland modern dress at court. And the 
full plumed, petticoated, plaided, pursed, 
buckled, pistol-dirk-and-sworded (as Homer 
would say) dress, is a very showy aud a very 
picturesque one. But it never was the dress 
of any court, nor of any king, nor of any 
Scottish noble ; nor of any people. Charles 
Edward wore it, only out of compliment to 
his Highland army; and KemUe dmsed 
Banquo and liiacbeth in it, becaun he knew 
no better. The gentlemen who constitute 
the Celtic club and other clubs, wear it be- 
cause it is handsome or becauM they think 
thrauelves handsome^ or for otlier xeasooi. 



STATUE OK CARDINAI. WOLSEY. 

This elegant statue of Wolsey, "in fuU- 
bhmn pnie," is placed m a niche beneath a 

€k>thic canopy, over the hall of Christ Chndi 
College, Oxford. It was executed by Francis 
Bird, and set up by Dr. Jonathan Trelaney, 
Bishop of Winchester. This is not one of 
Bird's finest works — those being the monu- 
ment of Dr. Busby, in Westminster Abbey, 
and the representation of the Couveisiou m 
the pediment of St. Ftad*s CathedmL He 
likewise executed the bas-reliefs under the 
portico, the statue of Queen Anne, ai^d the 
four ilgures round the pedestal in front of 
the Cathedral. 

Wolsey's statue is an approjniatt' embel- 
lishment of Christ Church. He began to 
erect this colUge about the year 1524, having 
obtained two buUs from the pope to emkh 
his foundation by the suppression of twenty- 
two priories and nunneries, the revenues of 
which wen estinmted at S,OOUA This pro- 
ceeding gave great offence ; even the king 
himself appears to have expressed some dis- 
like to the measure, though he probably 
received a hint at the time, which led him 
shortly after to ventun the eaqpcriment of a 
general suppression. 

On the disgrace of Wolsey, the progress of 
this college was interrupted ; but it is certain, 
from his Ust correspondt'nce witli the king, 
that he entreated lor nothing more earnest^ 
than its completion. To this the monaidh, 
through the pressing instances of the mem- 
bers of the society and the university, at 
length consented; though he deprived the 

qaaiaai of all th» merit in the eitaniiihuril 
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Mid fnmtflemc! it wholly to hioiMl^ nfinUMW mm AfM mmw, and tliarawith kaid ffnce, 



ing it under the title of King Heniy VllLH 
CMlege, in QsfbnL 



from the table, and went to Ilia chambw.''— > 
Stow, p. 655. 

The Cardinal was arrested a few days afteri 
acMtding to the aame hittorika. I. 



MRS. HANNAH MORS. 

(From an iiUemting paper in Taits JUagaximeJ) 

In the yetr 1800, 1 had come down to Wnt* 

hay, (the villa of my fiiend Mrs. ,) en 

a visit of some months. The time of year 
might be May, or early in June ; and the par- 
ticular morning waa one of peculiar aplendour. 
Sitting by accident at a window of my dress- 
ing room, which looked ont upon the approach 
to the house, I observed a plain-looking car- 
riage coming up the grounda, at the rate of 
about four miles an hour. In those days the 
M eye wa.s familiar enough with the image of 
' ' langijid motion under all possible varieties; 
even the Bristol mail, the awifleal in the 
kingdom, did not then perform much above 
n seven miles an hour; but a pace ao twry cau- 
tious indicated the presence of ladies; nnba- 
bly of oid ladies ; and a sudden recouMliett 
that it was yet scarcely twelve o'clock, argued 
i(i that the party must be a privileged one ; how 
' else venture to present itself on a noming call 
at an hour so antefiluvian ? Antediluvian, in* 
deed, were all things inside and outside the 
equipage. " Castor and Pollux 1" exclaimed a 
young Oxonian of theWcsthay family, what a 
set out !" yet at least it wore an air of harmui^ 
in its self-consistency. The horses were mam- 
festly pets, sleek and dull, crammed up to the 
throats ; and apparently worked at tlMs rate of 
(Sffitue of ir<>!:.,v.) thirty miles a-month. The coachman seemed, 

Of Wolsey's fall, the subset^uent premoni- after kind, a pet also; consetj^uently, sleek 
toiy anecdote is related by Stow: — and dull, crannned up to the tiiroet; and 

•• The Cardinal sitting at dinner upon Al- worked on the same severe scale. The car- 
hallowne-day, having at his boordes end riage itself hfid the air of being also a pet ; it 
divers chaphues sitting at dinner^ ye shal was hung low, was sad-coloured, roomy and 
underrtand that the cardinals great crosse consider^ in its dimensions, allowing ample 
stood in a comer at ye tables end, leaning scope and verge enough for the most Dutch 
ai^^ainst the hanging ; and when the boordes proportions, and seemed so well fumishe<i with 
eud was taken up, and a convenient time for cushions or squabs, to speak technically, and 
ye chaplaines to arise, one Ooetor Augustine, thoee squabs, again, kDnniouiiy phnnp and 
a Venetian, a physitian^totiie cardinal, rising downy. We had continiied speculating upon 
from the table with the other, having upon its probable contents, as the lazy equipage 
him a great gowne of boisterous velvet, over- moved towards the house ; and at last my 
threw the crosse, whidi trailing down along young Oxonian friend, exclaiming suddenly 
the lappet, with the point of one of the to me, By the powers, it is Holy Hannah 
crosses brake Doctor Boner's head, that the coming to look at your premises !** shot down* 
Monde ranne downe, the company there wards to present his arm to the ladies in 
standing, greatly astonied with the chaunce. executing the very difficult manoeuvre of 
The Cardinal perceiving the same, demanded alighting. Imagine, then, at length, the 
what the matter meant of their sodayne portly carriage solemnly anchored alongside 
amase, and they diewed him of the &11 of the main entrance of tM boose, the carriage 
Ais crosse upon Doctor Boner's. And hath door opened, and the steps duly unfolded to 
it, quoth he, drawn any blonde ? Yea, quoth the very last which grazed the surface of the 
they, forsooth my lonl. With that, cast he gnumd, in preparation for dischai^ing its 
'Jus head aside, and saide, shaking his head, jolly freightage of daaiM* Jaliy they wei% 
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ct«iy acwptetUHi'oftlialironl; ample and 
roomy- as their eatriage ; and absolutely noisy 
in their expressions of gaiety and good hu- 
mour, buch, at least, was the description of 
the two mttm, who on that morning acconi- 
panied Mrs. Hannah More, but not of Mrs. 
Hannah Mure herself : she was neither large 
in person, nor joyous in her manner. Her 
deportment was lady-like and pleasing ; but 
marked with thoughtfulness, and sometimes, 
perhaps, with a shade of nadness : or, to ex* 
fMCas both traits by a single word, at least of 
pensiveness. People who are consciousl}' the 
objects of much notice and curiosity, wher- 
ever they appear, rarely obtain so complete a 
mastery over their feeungs as to dikembaiass 
themselves entirely of that constiaint and 
awkward reserve which accompany such a 
situation when continually forced upon the 
consciousness. Certainly^ for a woman who 
had mixed so largely in the world, Mrs. H. 
More seemed to have made as small advances 
towards such a state of callous selt-possession 
as any one person whom it has been my tou 
tune to know. She had even a tremour in 
her manner, and at times, upon first present- 
ing herself, a mauvttite konte, which almost 
amounted to aj^ttation. But I am antid- 
pating. — The visit, as it appeared, really was 
to myself, none bein^ due at that time, to the 
fiunify whom I was visiti o g. In saying this, 
I arrogate no particular importance beyond 
what Mrs. More*8 courtesy allowed to every 
scholar ; and such I was reputed. My fame 
kad been somewhat incieased also^ as I am 
ashamed to say, by a report current at that 
time, which imputed to me, most untruly, 
some shape or other — I know not exactly 
what — of infidel phUosopI^. 

My curiosity was, at any rate, sufficiently 
strong to have carried me down to the drawing 
room ; and, as it appeared that the visit was 
fealty to* myself, it became my duty to de- 
neend. Of course, I did not keep the ladies 
waiting; and I had presented myself before 
they — so kisiuely in their movements — ^had 
completed tt« process of seating themselves. 
All eyes directed me to the lion, or rather 
the lioness of the occasion; — the lady of the 
lumsedid me the fkvour to prasenf me in Ibnn 
to her favourable notice. She received mc with 
most gracious and winning smiles ; and I 
took my seat upon a sofa by her side. 1 had 
previously seen almost every body in England 
•who enjoyed any great reputation for conver- 
sational talent ; and I ex^iected little in that 
way, which could dazzle nte^ from Mrs. H. 
Mora. In justice, I must say, that I found 
no more than I exjiected. Mivlame de Sta^l 
I had seen, but that was all. / 'irgiUum vitU 
iantum. I could, through more channds 
than one, have command^ an introduction ; 
but this my pride prevented me from seeking. 
Backed by no book of my own composition, 
1 should have aitpeared to her a meit boy, 



and could not have iotcrsslid hervwiityin 

making a display before one so obseiire. She, 

however, when she chose, or when she was 
adequately excited, could really perform with 
eflbct and ewcution; and, at times, she es- 
ecuted hramtras, or passages of colloquial 
effect, which electrified all who heard. Mrs. 
H. More was the most opposite creature in 
the worU. She was modest, ieminine, and, 
by nature, retiring. Her manners, which 
were those of a well-bred woman, accus- 
tomed to good society, and theiefiive free from 
all bustle, hnnry, and excitement, supported 
the natural expression of her mind. It was 
only by a most unnatural and transient effort 
that she ever attempted to shine. On die 
other handy to the eye, she was a far more 
pleasing woman than the masculine De Sta^l. 
That most pretending of God's women was a 
hideous-looking creature, with a huge strue* 
ture of hones about the shoulders, fitter for a 
Mammnth or a Megatherium than a reason- 
able woman. Her chest, especially when 
viewed en ifrofile, was, as a London wit re- 
marked, like a disst of drawers. And her 
black hair, floating in masses about her tem- 
ples, her fierce eyes, and her impassioned 
gestures, gave h«r, when declaiming, the air 
of a Pythoness upon her tripod, or of some 
dark siiivl thirsting for the blood of (Edijpus. 
Add whiskers ana mustadiios, and, wtmout 
a doubt, she would have frightened and put 
to flight the advanced posts of an army. But 
Mrs. H. More was soft, delicate, and agree- 
aUe; and in youth, nnist have been pretty. 
Her eyes only were too bright for absolute 
repose of countenance, else hers would have 
heea nearly quiescent. Her sisters were, if 
not more interesting, at least more entertain^ 
ing ; especially Mrs. Sally, who had exuberant 
spirits, mirth, and good nature: and Mrs. 
Patty, who was distinguished for humour, or 
at least droUeiy $ and from her pen |iad pnv 
ceeded many of the most lively amongst tha 
Repository Tracts. 



SBASONABLB DITTIB8. 

(By Thomas Haynes Bmfly.') 

AU bail to thso. boiuy December DecemlMr 
Astotal. 

Aitlmn to thee, hoary Docembftr! 

All\\M[\ (except mizxle and ■leet>— 
D.»rk month, if one half I remember, 

A list of thy charms I'll n iwat : 
Though roses are faded, and mule « 

The nightingale's aona in the grove, 
Tbott art* UDong candleiteht beauties. 

The one ofall otheie I love. 

Now muUigatawnv ia chosen 

For luDcHeons. Iwth wholesome and nice; 
And, Grange, thy brisk trade is quite ftosei^ 

For noljodv purchases ice 1 
Th«Te'8 ice oii the Serpentine Bivcr, 

Where ladies and gentlfmt n sk ite. 
And whilst on the margin I aliiver, « 

XAtyflooiidiaflgiueoreii^tl I 
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Oh. come with thy thouauA h lfw 4 lwit» 

For mukinjf an exquUlto ftsMt. 
Oh, comi- with thy counlU-ss (.xpedlmte 

For fatteuinj; up ii iniie beast I 
Thy cooka, who«e perpetual woi k is 

To niiicA mwit, ■ItiOl Iwil thy aupruach ; 
And. oh. whnt qneon mi oii flue turkeys 

Prom Norwicli fly uj) by the co;<ch ! 

Ohl all love DfCfmUer with reason ; — 

For while lIus)>itHlity feeds 
Htr gaatifibe w«U koows 'tis tb* mum 

For Charity*! honer deeds : 

And thus rich :uiil poor have t<» thank 

Fur {(it'ts whicii impartially flow; 
The |KUl)HT, wlu-M Nsr ippM 111 Ills blonkH* 

Si^hs nut lur a blanquelte de veau. 

Oh, come with thy Chrbtmnt vugariet, 

Tliy liarU'quin pantominw jumps. 
Grim o^rt^s, «nd boautiful fiiiios. 

Id f^OHsamiT trousers and pumpii ! 
Oh. come with thy cluwuish Kriiuaoett 

Thy pantaloon' practical wit; 
▲od, ti«r above tier, merry fiices 

In gallery, boxes, and pit I 

Oh, come with George Bamwdl Mid UQlwood* 

A. drama of practioil force, 
WMeh, were we diipoaed to do ill, would 

Soon make ua good people, of cooiae 1 
Yoang llarnwell— the author alleges— 

Got rid of hia money too f.ijit ; 
And, bothet'd wHh pawnbrokcr'a pledget. 

Ho nmdand hia iHMff at lut 1 

Come hither mlh fuu and with Tollyt 

Briu^' icicle Roms on thy brow. 
The briijlit cni^tl bv nU nf tin- liuUy, 

And petirls from the mu>tk>to« lx)Ugh. 
Oh, come with thv ahining apparel. 

Thy robe like tin mow on the hUl; 
And eons, alMive aU, with a bom>l 

QtwrnMbig to talK ofT tlie chill ! 

New Mmlldy Mag<ume. 



CBNCB. 

80MB few jmn affo, a sbabby^kwking geiu 
'flottta, canyiog in his hand a fiddle, inckwed 
in a fv'reen bapf. entered the abop ot' an eilll> 
nent hoaiier iu Oxiurd-btreet 

« I Mt » said Iw^ addiwaing hinwelf to 
the obsequious man of hoM, <* • pair of lilk 
atockings." 

^ ** Uurti are a dozen pairs,'* replied the hhofg* 
keeper, of aueh a quality as no other house 
in Loudon can offer. They are cheaper than 
dirt, and more durable than iron, and when 
the^ aie worn out, tliey will cut down into 
capital Mckt ; but that will not be fiw nuuqr 
years." 

Excellent qualities T' replied the shabby 
gentleman, with the fiddle ; bat what is tlto 

price ?" 

"A trifle," returned the aeUer; ''only 
twelve shillings a pair.'* 

**Then put up one pair for me," said he 
of the green bag, " and I'll pay for them." 
At the same moment his right hand dived 
into the extreme recesses oi' his breeches 
pocketi as though he were endeavounog to 
select somethiifg underneath. He was aot 
. auccessfuL 

Qradous Heavens V cried he, ** I have 
either lost my purs^or left it at home, and I 
know not how I can ponibly do witboiit the 



stockings; for you must understand that I 
ara going to play at ja celebrated concert to- 
night, and moii bate them to wear." 

Well, sir," replied the hosier, " that shall 
not trouble you; we*U send them to your 
house." 

**Unfintunately,'* whimpered the man of 
■weet bounds, screwing up his features to the 

dimension of a dried codling, " I am not 
going home ; but I will, by your kiud per- 
mission, leave my fiddle as a security for the 
twelve shillini^s, only requesting that you be 
careful of it, and hang it up (for it is a valu- 
able instrument), on that nail, which I see 
disengaged over the chimney of your back 
parlour.** 

*' With all my heart," replied the faoderi 
and immediately eondtided themusldan into 
thepadour, where he hung up the fiddle, and 
haVUg received the stockings, left the shop. 

About two days after this event, a person 
entered the shop, and bought two or three 
trifling articles. Being suddenly seized with 
a spasmoilic indisposition of stomach, he re- 
quested permission to recover himseii in an 
aim*idudr of the padour. The hoaiei^ Im- 
manity and civility were equal to his indttstry. 
He attended his customer with much assi- 
duity, and by help of a little brandy, rubbing, 
and chafing, restored the gentleman. As soon 
as he was well, he began to look about the 
room ; to admire the pictures ; to compliment 
the hosier on his taste, when fail eyes veiled 
on the fiddle. 

"What! my friend,** be eflaimed, «aB» 
you a musician ?*' 

«No, sir,*' said the hosier; «that fiddly 
belongs to a poor fellow who bought a pait 
of stockinijs of me two days back, nnd proba- 
bly has not yet been able to raise money 
enough to pay fi»r them, and redeem hii 
fiddle." 

" Allow me," said the gentleman, to look 
at it — I am a judge of these matters." The 
fiddle bMBg delivered to him, he drew it from 
the bag, and having examined it, said, as 
though to himself " This is is really a pro? 
digious fine fiddle I" He then placed it to 
hia* ahoDlder, and negligently passing the 
bow across the strings, produced a few notes, 
which appeared to the hosier of such exqi^- 
site delicacy, that the pasi&oa of gam was fiif 
a few seconds suspended. 

"This fiddle," said the stranger, "appears to 
be a Cremonae of the best time. — Mr. Notting- 
ham,** he continued, looking up at the hosier, 
" I have known you some yeajrs, and have 
dealt always with you — I know you are an 
honest man — I will not inforpi you what is 
my opinion of the worth of this instrument; 
but here is a tliirty pound note, for which 
you will give me a receipt ; and if, when the 
wxetchetl musician again makes hb app^ 
ance, you can purchase it ^ ^fty pounds 
this Mie, which 1 bavB now put ipMto 
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haods^ shall be your own." When he had 
thin tpoken, he gave him the note, together 
with hb card ; and having received an a^ 

knowledgment for the note, departed. 

He had scarcely been gone from the shop 
above an hour, when the musieion, in a gnsat 
hurry, and much worse clothed than before, 
ran hastily into the shop, ard, putting down 
the twelve shillings on the counter, requested 
to have hb fiddle. 

"Ah !" quoth the man of yam, " I'm de- 
lighted to see you, 1 wish to have a few 
moments conversation with you and tdeing 
him into the back parlour, informed him of 
the liberal offer which the gentleman had 
nade who had been there in the momiog. 
^ « With respect to the fiddle," ntd the mn- 
liciau, I am well aware that it even exceeds 
in value what you have offered ; nor would I 
think of selling it, but that my distresses ace 
meat, aad cwtomers are difficult to procure. 
ToidL]^ the truth, I am now under arrest, 
an officer is with me outside, and I have only 
been allowed a few moments to fetch my fid- 
dle, in eider to cany it to a fiiend, who b 
ready to advance me upon it a sum of money 
sufficient to relieve me from arrest." The 
hosier . taw that ludi was the fiMt. 

" I will go with .you," said he, " to the gen- 
tleman's house, and receive the fifty." — " Im- 
possible I" re^>lied the musician. He may 
he fitnn home, or o&enriw ; I cannot take 
the risk. The person I allude tab waiting 
my return." 

The wily hosier now began to suspect that 
the fiddle would escape, and that the thirty 
pounds commission would be lost. He there- 
fote resolved on a bold venture, and added 
twenty pounds of his own. 

"Wait one moment," sud he to the musi- 
cian, "and you shall receive the fitly pounds.'* 
The musiciaiu hesitated, as if reluctant to 
part wiUi his fiddb for the pnce : he inr- 
veyed'it with tenderness, and said, <**Tb my 
necessities alone which induce me to part 
with thee, thou cheerful companion of. my 
Ilfe-^e better portion of my existence. But 
we must separate ; and having been a loug 
time the delight of thy master, thou must 
now become his support." 

Tears were visible in the eyes of the 
vrretched musician, and with a tTeml)ling 
hand, he delivered the instrument to the ho- 
sier, and having received the fifty pounds, 
hurried away from the shop in a very dis- 
tressed state of mind. The hosier admost 
talented making such a gi&in from so poor a 
man. But " business is business.** 

As soon as the fiddle became tlie property 
of the hosier, he ordered a coach, and re- 
paired tp the hou&eof the^^entiemau whose 
card he idossessed. The servants infimnsd 
himrihai their master was at home, and he 
was soon introduced into the library. He 
found himself in the preseace of a gentleman 



very difiereut in appearance from him whom 
he had seen in the morning. However, he 
produced the fiddle, a receipt for the money 
he had paid, and the card, and begged to 
know when he could see the owner. The 
gentleman appeared surpiised, and, indeed, 
the man of stockings very soon becune con- 
vinced that there must be some mistake. 
The gentleman acknowledged the card to be 
his, but dedaied himself quite ignorant of 
the transaction. The hosier Was struck with 
dismay, and returned home in a most discon- 
solate state, yet not without hopes that the 
person who had advanced the money would 
soon make his appearance to claim the fiddle 
he had so much coveted. At all events, the 
instrument was valuable, and he might, after 
all, m;ike a handsome profit. He was re- 
lieved from all suspense by the arrival of a 
customer, who was a musical instrument 
maker; who, having examined the iustru* 
ment, declared it to be a Dutch fiddle, value 
about ei<;hteen shilling's and sixpence ! The 
sound of a fiddle, ever after, threw the hosier 
into fits! — MmUhiy Magazitu, 



KVB. 

(By the late Henri/ NeeleS) 

Written on seeing Mr..BaUy's Sutue of Eve at tbs 
Pouutaiii. 

Tbb foHowin)^ poem was written hy file 

unfortiuiate Ileniy Neele, just before the 
melancholy termination of his life. It is 
worthy of the pen of that highly - gifted 
writer ; and its publication will add a fresh 
wreath to his poetic fame. Those who have 
Seen (and who has not ?) the exquisite piece 
of art which called forth this efi'usiou of the 
ill-fated poet, will immediately recognise its 
graphic jiower of description, and the fine- 
toned feeling which breathes through every 
line. We scarcely know which to admire 
most, the description of the poet or the |»nK 
duction of the sculptor. They both command 
our admiration, as both are emanations of a 
Idndied spirit of genius, and that of the 
hii^iest Older. 

Nav, 'tis no sculptured aH^'tis she— 'tis she I 
The btal fiiirj wluMe bright Vtrayiuz smilo 
BoWd mattoTPsmdiae. Init tuuKht him lovet 
Oh» mora than Mtaph-beanty !— Even man 
Is but "a Uttte lower than tne Hogi-ls ;" 
Wliik- woniiiii — lovely Mom.ui — divitif. 
Traiisci'nda tlieir f{litterin:{ hiciarcliy. This 
Well knew the suhtle tempter, who. all)*!!! 
HiOMelf tbe semlilutice of a child of light 
Co«M wwir, yet choto a brij;hter miuuter 
To lore to tlie fond rain. Ah ! on such 
A face as this our primal sfire mitiht well 
G:\ze away Edi'ii ! Who that hull),' on lips 
Like tho*e. and listeuiHl to tlie utterinifS 
Whieh made them elo<iueut, would still-dMlm 
Tbeprasenee ofaugelic visitants. 
Or ugh for cherub marbliogs ? Who that felt 
That Hoft heart beat to his, while o'er that neck, 
Lock'd io lj(m?9 fond embreee. MbUngem twined* 
Like rint^doves nestling round the llMOf lifitv 
Would deem she lured to death? 
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Yet, yet u\w sir.ilet I 
Yet o'er h«*r own swei-i image liaiijjs eaamooi^ds 
Wliile. still and steadfoittly ■■ the, wts gaze, 
Aad diare her nnturoas wonder, deemiDg her 
Searoely laM vital than ounehree, mdbwelhlwi 
Only from admimtion! — Bt^utitnll 
" The statue wbirh enchants the world" no flMM 
Hoauts uudiv'ided liumu^^e; Britain rlaitns 
The l.iurel for her eon, whose genius bids 
Its sweet erf Btiou start to Mfu and litht. 
Lowly OS PuUos, when the braia of Jovo 
Taonad with diviao imaginingi. 

I 



SPRATS. 

PnofAfrr telli in— **The sprat, or ebtpea 
9pMituM of LdniuBiis, Kas generally, but eno* 

neotisly, been supposed a herrinp^ not grown 
to its full size. Its lUiual length is about 
four or fire indies, eod the body much 
deeper than that of n yuung heiring of equal 
length ; the back fin is placed more remote 
from the nose than that of the hemntr. But 
one great distinction between this nsh, the 
herring, and thr pilchanl, is the belly — that 
of the two first being quite smooth, that of 
the last very strongly serrated ; and another 
is, that the herring has firty.nx vertebrae, 
this only forty-eight Besides, sprats visit 
our coasti*, and continue with us iu large 
■hoalt, when the otims, in general, hare re- 
tired to the great northern deeps. They come 
into the river Thames, below bridge, in the 
beginning of November, and leave it iu 
Ifarch ; mad are, during their teoaon, a great 
Belief to the poor of the capital." 

There is an old proverb, viz. The weavers* 
heef of Colchester : — " that is," says Ray, 
" spratg caught hereabouts, and broognt 
hither in incredible abundance ; whereupon 
the poor weavers (numerous in this town) 
make mudi of thmr repast, cutting rands, 
rampt, aurloyns, chines, &c., out of them, as 
he goes on ."— Sprats, at timM, add a aest to 
the feast of the rich : 

"80 eft la instSwlUi eoetly chances clad. 
To q aa u a td mawa a i/nt ae» stomach brings." 

P.T.W. 



LOBSTERS. 



AcooBBmB to Flnniatit'^ Iioheleis Inhalnt 

■11 the roelgr shores of our island, but chiefly 
where there is a depth of water. They de- 
posit their in the sand, where thev are 
Mon hatched; they change their shell siif 
mially, like other crustaceous animals. Pre- 
vious to their putting off their old one,* they 
appear sickly, languid, and restless. They 
toteUy acquire a new coat in a few days after 
casting of!" the former one. During the time 
that they remain defenceless, they seek some 
venr lonely place, for fear of being attacked 
ana devoured by such of their brethren as 
SM not in the same weak situation. The 
dreumstance of the reproduction of their 



daws, though surprising, is sufficiently well 
known.'' 

Sturm, in his ** Beflections on flin Works 

of God, &c." gives an elaborate account of 
the lobster, and concludes thus : The lob* 
ater is ceitsinly the most eatrawdinaiy cie»> 
lure that exists. An animal whose skin is a 
shell, and which it casts off every year, to 
cloath itself with new armour. An animal 
whoee flesh is in its tail and legs, sad whose 
hair is in the inside of its breast ; whoss 
stomach is in its head ; and which is changed 
every year for a new one; and which new 
one begins by consuming the dd one. An 
animal which carries its eggs within its body 
till they become fruitful, and then carries 
then outwardly mider its tsil. An aimnd 
which can throw off its legs when th^ 
become troublesome, and can replace them 
with others. And, lastly, an animal whose 
eyes are placed in long, moving horns. 8s 
smgular a creature will long remain a mys- 
tery to the huraau mind. It affords a new 
subject, however, to acknowledge and adore 
the power sad wisdom of the Creator.** 

Pennant says " they deposit their eggs in 
the sand;" whereas Sturm says "they enlarge 
by degrees as the weather grows warm ; and 
before Midiununer there are little live lob> 
sters found amongst the eggs, the sire of an 
ant, which stick to the fibres under the tail, 
when they lemalii beoodiag tiU sU the eggs 
an hatched." P.T.ll^ 

9&ftroitpectthe dteanms^* 

ANCIENT PRICES OV FISH. 

** I CAKKOT," says Pennant, " give a list ef 
the fish most acceptable in the Saxon ages; 
but there is a list left of those which were 
brought to market in that of Edward the 
First, who descended even to regulate the 
prices, that his subjects might not be left to 
the mercy of the veaden. 

The best plaice * 0 1^ 

A dozen of best soles 0 3 

Best fresh niiilfil-i.e. moba, dOier > » 

cod or line ^ ^ 

Bssthaddodc OS 

Best herkey 0 4 

Best mullet OS 

Best dorac, ot John Doree 05 

Best conger 10 

Best turbot 06 

Best bran, sard, and betule 0 3 

Best mackerel, in Lent 0 1 

And out of Lent 0 0| 

Best Gurnard 0 1 

Best fresh merlings — Le. mitrkmgifl^ \ 

whitings, four for \ 

Best powdered ditto, twelve for 0 1 

Best ])ickled herrings, twenty for ... . 01 

(This shows that the invention of 
pickling was before the time of Wm. 
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Bnlilhii, who dliil in 1897^See 

Brit. Zoot. iii. — article Herring.) 

Best fresh ditto before Michaelmas.) . 

six for 9" ' 

Ditto after MiekMkuu, twelve iSw . • 0 1 
Best TAa?nes or Severn lamprey •••• 0 4 

Best fresh oysters, a gallon for 0 2 

A piece itf rumb, grose and iat» I su8«^ 

peet kaH^t which is usually s^>0 4 

in pieces, at 3 

Beat seaphog-— i.e. porpesse 6 8 

Besteels, astiike, or 4 hundied .... OS 
Best lampreys, in winter, the hundred 0 8 
Ditto at other times 06 

(These, by their cheapness, must 
have been the little lampreys now used 
for bait.) 

But we also imported lampreys from ^ 
Nantes. The first which came in > 1 4 

WBM sold for not less than 3 

A month after, at 0 8 

Best Ixesh salmon, from Christmas to? r a 

£!Mler,ibr..... J** ^ 

Ditto after ditto 3 0 

Best smelts, the himdred 0 L 

Best.ioche, in summer ... 0 1 
Best Iscy, or pike, at........ 6 8 

By ^ very high pciee of the pike, It is 

very probable that this fish had not been in* 
troduced into our ponds, but was imported at 
this period as a luxury, pickled, or some way 
jMvsenred. 

" Among these fish, let me observe," says 
Pennant, **that the conger is, at present, 
never admitted to any |^od table; and to 
^eak of serving up A porpeue whole, ur in 
part, would set your guests a staring. Yet, 
such is tlie difference of taste, both these 
fisheihrettt in high esteem. 

" King Richard's master cooks have left 
a most excellent receipt for congur in sawse ; 
and as for the other great fish, it was either 
eaten loasled, or salted, or in fafoth, or fvst^ 
mtnte with porpesse. The learned Doctor 
Caius even tells us the proper sauce, and 
says that it should be the same with that for 
Wkdo^ ^n another dish unheard of in our 
days. From tlie f^reat price the lucy or pike 
bore, one may reasonably suspect that it was 
at that time an exotic fish, and brought over 
at « vast enMuse,** to See Pennant's Lon- 
49IL P. T. W. 



ANTIQUITY OF THE EHNS OF COURT. 

Lincoln'* Inn, — It is reported, that William 
Bad of Lincoln, aboat me beginning of the 

reigp of Edward II., being well afi'ectsd tO 
the study of the laws, first brought the pro- 
fessors of them to settle in a house of his, 
since called Lincdbi*ii Inn. The esd was 

only lessee under the Bishops of Chichester ; 

and many succeeding bishops, in after times, 
let leases of this house to certain persons, for 

Am use and ntideiiee of the pnictiien ud 



shidenls of the hw f till, in the 28th wof 

the reign of Henry VIII., the Bishop of 
Chichester granted the inheritance to Francis 
Sul^urd and his brother Eustace, both stu- 
dents, the survivor of whom, in the 20th year 
of Queen Elizabeth, sold the fee to tho 
Benchers, for SHHL 

The Temple.— Th» Temple was inhabited 
by a Law Society in the reign of E<lward III. 
Ui>on the dissolution of the order of Knights 
Templars, in the reign of Edward II., their 

?Msessioas came to the Crown. Tlie New 
emple, as it was then called, to which they 
had removed from their house in Holbom, 
about the begiunmg of Edward XL's reign, 
was granted by the king, (Edwaid II.) suc- 
cessively, to the Earl of Lancaster, the Eail 
of Pembroke, and Hugh Despenser, the son ; 
upon whose several attainders, the property 
again devolved to the Crown. In pursuance 
of a decree made by the Great Council at 
Vienna, anno. 1324, resj)ecting the posses- 
sions of the Templars, King Edwara III. 
granted this building to the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem ; and they 
soon afterwards, as the tradition is, de> 
mised it, at the rent of I0£ ner annum, to 
divers professors of the law, who came from 
Thavies' Inn, in Holbom.f At the general 
dissolution of religious houses, when the in- 
heritaace of this house again fell to the 
Crown, King Henry VIII. granted them a 
lease; and they continued tenants to the 
Crown till the 6th of King James I., when 
that king granted hoapUia et capitalia mes- 
stutgi cog nit a pfr 71 omen de le Inner et k 
Middle Temple^ sive Novi Templi, to Sir 
Julius Gttssr and others, to them and their 
hein, fer the use and reception of the pro» 
fessors and students of the law. 

Grajf^s Inn, — It is said thatjrame pro- 

Imi 



of ^ law resided in Grsy^ 
during the reign of Edward III., under a 

lease from the Lord Grey of Wilton, who 
was seized of the inheritance, and had a 
mannon there. The inheritance was in 20 
Edward IV, purchased by the prior and 
monks of the monastery of Sheene, in Surrey, 
to whom the students continued tenants, at 
the rent of 6/. 13«. Ad. per annum. At the 
dissolution of relii^ious houses, Henr}' VIII. 
granted the inheritance to the Society, at the 
above rent, in fee fefm.| 

Sergeants^ Inn^ Chanetrp Jdine^lPaii nt 
Sergeant's Imi, in Chancery Lane, was in- 
habited by some sergeants in the time of 
Henry IV., when it was caUed FundonH 
Inn. The inheritance of it belonged to the 
Bishops of Ely. In the reign of Henry V. 
the whole house was demist^ to the judges, 
and q»pvnitiees of the law, as appears by 
sums accounted for to the bishoj). In 9 
Henry VI. it obtained tlie name of Hospitiwn 
Jtutitiariorum, In 2 Richard III. there is 
•.D«gd.Qi;lnr.S8L f IWUltf. tIbid.t3S. 
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a letM of it, linger the name of Hospitiuuk 
rocatum (Sergeittla' |nn} : this demiaa is at 
4L wii annum. 

Sergeants inn^ Fleet <S«n»#.— It appears, 
in 21 Henry VI., that the sergeants thi-n, if 
not before, held Sergeants' Inn in Fleet-street, 
under a demise from the Dean and Chapter 
of York, at the rent of 10 marks per annum.* 

CHffbrd's //i?*.— There is a demise in 18th 
of Edward III., from Lady Clifford, Appren- 
ticut de bancoy\ of that house near Jfleet- 
stieet, oiled Cliffoid's Inn. This inn had 
the sign of the Black Lion. 

Cietnenfs Inn was a resident for students 
in the reign of Henry IV., if not befoce. 

Neiv Inn. — New Inn had been a common 
inn for travellers ; and from the sign of the 
Virgin Maiy, it was sometimes called Our 
Lady's Inn. This house was inhaluted by 
the students who removed from an old inn 
of Chancery, called George's Inn, near St 
Sepulchre's Church, without Newgate. 

FmnieaVe bm, which once belonged to 
tiw IiOlds Fumival, was an Inn uf Chancery 
in 9 Henry IV. The students held it under 
a lease, in the time of Kdward VI. The in- 
heritance was in the then Lord Shrewsbury, 
who sold it to the Society of Lincoln's Inn, 
imder whom the Society of Fucnivai's Inn 
were afterwards tenants. 

Staple Inn was an Inn of CShanoery in tho 
time of Henry V. The inheritance of it was 
ffnnted in 20 Heniy VIIX., to the Society of 
Gn^s Inn. 

Barnard's Inn was n Law Sodefy in the 
time of Henry VI. 

Thavies* Inn was a resident for students 
in tiie leign of Kdwaid III. It was gnuited 
in fee to the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn in 
Edward VI.'s time. This Inn, however, was 
sold in 1 769, to Mr. Middleton ; since which 
it hss been burnt down ; and now a neat 
nUKge of buildings occupies its site. — C. H. 



THB POLISH CHII.DRENT. 

"The last diaboUeal sUoke of Eusiian pdiey has 
been to intoxicate the ehUdratt of the rmSmmmi 

Poles, iu order that tliey may sing while «n tMt WSgr 
to tlw miiMM." — Extract of a LeUer. 

FoBTB vent they from their liiywsJaa& 

h ftdlenand fetter'd race. 
ToUnd upon a distant strand. 

Their durk abt'Ung place. 
Forth weiit they — uot as froemen go. 

With linn and tkaxless eye ; 
But with ttie how'tMown mien of wot 

As nee go fcrth to die. 

The ngcd, in their silver hair ; 

The youu)(, in manhood's might ; 
Tlie motlier, with her infant ease; 

Tlie ehttd, in wild affright— 
Forth went they all— a iptlBSA bead. 

With maoy an aaguisiiM start ; 
The chain lay Imvy oa their baud. 

Bat bBaTier on fbak heart. 



No suuuJs ULUurVd the iksert air. 

Bat those of bitter wo* 
Sme when at times n stlieed time 

ThBeMmaflftbalM. 
When, hailtl another cry peaVd cmfe— 

A cry of idiot glee. 
Answer'd and heijiiiten'd by the shoat 

or the fierce soldiery. 

'Twaaehttdhood'a f o i ee b at,nhl howwil^ 
How demon-like its swelt t 

Th<' mother sliiick'd to hear her chOd 

(Jivo f'mlii that soulless yell ! 
And fiitliLTii wiuu^ their fetter'd faaaAlto 

Beneath this maddening wo} 
While shoatedont those iafitttlMUldii^ 

The cliorus of thf foe ! 

And curses deep and low were said, 

Whoite murmur reach'd to heaven ; 
And si^lis were heaved, aud tean were dwdb 

And woman-hearts were liven | 
While, all forgetftd of tlieir woei. 

The children onward trod. 
And san;;— and their youne vxAtm nes 

A Tetigeance^:ry tu GodI 

lAUra^SeMmvtK 18BL , 

[The Supplement, published with the pre- 
sent Number, contains unique Selections from 
other Annuals, not included, in the previous 
Sttppleouuit] 



CnANQRS ZN VRANCB. 

On arriving in France, nothing; strikes the 
traveller more than the sort of pro tempore^ 
eharacter nttaehed to all its public monu- 
ments. The handful of coin which warns us 
on the quay at Calais that, within the last 
twenty years, three races, (thoKe of Napol^n, 
Louis aVIII., and Louis Philippe,) have ibd 
possession of the throne, becomes veiified aS 
we advance. Nay, so often have tlte conser- 
vators of the public works been taxed tu alter 
Or remove the insignia of the varj ing dynas- 
ties, that at the palace of St. Cloud and others, 
trophies of arms have been substituted in the 
frescoes and architectural oruaineuts for the 
Ns, Ls, and Cs, which have successively dii^ 
tin^uished Ihe jiruprietors-hip of the Royal 
domains. On the esplanade of the Invalides, 
a plaster cast of the Citoyen dee deux mondei^ 
painted over in bronse, was so scorched by 
the sun during the summer, that the surface 
blistered ofi'j and the only image beariiup 
the superscription of the new Caesat in his 
new capital, presents the aspect of a piebald 
nigger! The splendid edifice of the Made- 
leine, which is re-christened aud dedicated 
4o a difflsient object at every political ehange, 
after being intended as a church, a Temple 
of Gloiy, an Opera House^ and an expiatory 
chapel, is now once more a Temple of Gloiy. 
The seminariieSy erected for the Jesuits by 
Charles X , are now Normal Schools; and 
the nionaiiteiy on the ci-devant Mount Cal- 
Taire has become a barrack, " on the Valerian 
Mount." But if the old institutions are tra* 
vestied, and the St. Genevieve, which firs^ 
became a Pantheon, next St Gkneviuve agaioi 
has risen again into the l^nlheoB, new aom* 
menls and new institittioDS aie not wanfuif » 
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The improvements of the Louvre proceed ; 
the fouoafttioDS of a new bridge, new entae^ 
pots, and a new museum of natoial biatorjf 
are laid. Two correctional prisons are com- 
pleted ; and the triumphal arch of the Etoile 
hai advanced by a story. — Taifs Magmrim, 



TBS LORD MAYOR*! STATS COACH. 

Wrbbb 11 the pen shall portny that gorgeous 
thing of things, for which no name can con- 
vey an image to the mind's eye, whose iigure 
uo geometrician after Euclid might describe, 
—the Mayor's State Coach, — massive in its 
sublimity, awful in its grandeur, redolent of 
gold and glass, burnished with emblems, a 
temple of splendour whidi out-juggemauts 
the ear of Juggernaut, — a machine lu glory 
so surpassing, that no mortal mind could have 
devised^ no mortal ai titicer moulded it ; a 
vehide, of all others ujxin earth, sui generis^ 
OB fourwheels — and such wheels, ye Powers ! 
— on four wheels roUeth it, drawn by six 
horses, at the rate of one quarter of a mile 
per hour at their fleetest All the gingw* 
bread in all the stalls of all the fairs in this 
great empire, blazing as it may be in gilt and 
glitter, is a positive fool to it. Gentle reader, 
our pea is not of crystal, neither is our ink of 
molten gold ; and as no poet, however fa- 
voured by the nine, could ever yet say more 
than that the sun is a luminous body, from 
which spring rays of light ^-~and what, pri- 
thee, might a blind man gather by such a 
description ; — so, to those who have not be> 
heldi may no wt^ids fiwhion forth an idea of the 
Loid Mayor's State Carriage. Box it hath, if 
box can be called, a cube ot wool-pack, suffi- 
cient to hold two round dozen of cuachmeu ; 
sad in the centre of this box, difficult of dis- 
cemment, yet droll, is squatted a little won- 
derful old fellow, equipiHid with whip and 
wig, disguised not m liquor, but iu powder 
snd rosettes a great store, to whom is con- 
fided the tremendous task of navigating this 
piece of hugeness through the streets of 
London city : and right bravely doth he ac- 
comphsh his task. To up^t it of course 
lieth nut in the jjower of man ; but to conduct 
it with due avoidance all fixed obstacles is 
die affiur. We wager tlw receipts of one 
mouth's publication — no di|^t ooer by the 
by — that there is no other man in Europe who 
shall walk it through tki-ee streets of London, 
(at commonly obtuse angles,) without seri- 
ously endafagerittgas many four storey houses, 
and bringing down one at least, to all intents 
and purposes. Is our bet taken P A team of 
i&M. noi ses h ave we not said i^is yoked to 
this immensity ; and superb creatures they 
are, whether as touching action or harness. 
What furniture are they not decked withal ! 
what ribbons of all colours flutter from their 
flanks ! The stud is of itself a study ! In 
But it is useless all. We throw down 



the pea in utter despair : how can we describe 
what is indaseribaDle ? Think of a gorgeous 
something upon four wheels, drawn by six 
pride-snorting animals, and, taking the nasal 
bone of the near leader as one point, and the 
extreme point of the foot-board behind the 
carriage, whereon stand half ado;!eu flunkeys 
(we had well nigh forgotten the flunkeys — so 
bedizened, so besilked, so becaned) as the 
Other, one hundred and fifty feet in length of 
ground must it more or less cover ! Give play 
to your fancy, we can say no more. — ibid* 



Curious Ancient Manner of getting Gold. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh telb us, " Not far 
from Caucasus are certain steep-falling tor- 
rents, which wash down many grains of gold, 
as in many other parts of the world ; and the 
people thei-e inhabiting used to set many 
fleeces of wool in these descents of water, in 
which the grains of gold remain, and the 
water passeth through, which Stmbo wit* 
nesseth to be true." P. T. W. 

Live Fuel. — Woo<l was fomwity so searee 

at Buenos Ay res, and cattle so plentiful, that 
sheep were driven into the furnace of lime- 
kilns, in order to answer the purposes of fuel. 
We should not have dared to repeat this 
fact, however undoubted, if a decree of the 
King of Spain, prohibiting this barbarous 
custom, were not stiUpresnved inthearehivsa 
of Buenos Aj-res. 

Henry Fill, mid Nice Pii/itliugs. — The 
building formerly rented by the Aicicaq 
Company, was anciently part of the dissolved 
priory of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate ; but on 
account of Mrs. Comwallis having gratified 
the appetite of Henry Vlll. by presenting 
him want fine pwdHmgii he granttxl this and 
other tenements to her and her heirs. This 
house was once the residence of SirNicholaa 
Throgmorton, a Ikvoniite of Queen Eliiabeth* 

P.T.W. 

Tripe tm tus Strype. — The house in which 
Count Gondomar tonnerly resided in Petti- 
coat-lane, Whitechapel, afterwards became 
the residence of the famous annalist and 
historian Strype, and had been called Strype*s 
Court, till, by the phraseology of the place, it 
obtained the name of Trh^s- Yard, It had 
formerly gardens behind il^ and was veiy 
pleasantly situated. P. T. W. 

Cify Toosfint!;. — In tbe Attic Miscellany 
for October, 17^0, is the follow ing anecdote : 
vis. ^ After a splendid dinner one day last 
year, at the London Tavern, the chairman 
gave the usual toast of the Adelphi, in allu- 
sion to the royal brothers; when a certain 
kni|^ who was piesent, when it came to 
his turn to give a toast, said, with great 
gravityi ' Mr. Chairman, as we are giving 
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public buikUngs, 1*U gi9e you my houte li 

Taunton I'* 

Roman London, — In difffftng the founda- 
tion Ibr tlie n«ir 0oldiimitnr HaU. (engraved 
in No 585 of The Mirror,) the workmen dlMO* 
vered) about fifteen feet below the surface, a 
Komau altar, of a curious and beautiful de^ 
•eription. On the front is a graceful figure, 
with a bow in the left hand, and the right 
drawing an arrow from the quiver over the 
shoulder, and on the side is a greyhound. 
On the back is the carviug of a lyre, which 
it much mutilated by the twla of the lahoureia. 

W. Q. C. 

Curran. — A farmer attending a fair with 
a bundled pounds in his pocket, took the 
precaution uf depositing it in the hands of 
the landlord of the public hoitse at which he 
stopped. Having occasion for it shortly 
aftervavda, he msoited to mine host for the 
bailment, but the landlord, too deep for the 
countrj'man, wondered what hviudred was 
meant, and was quite sure no such sum had 
ever been lodged in his hands by the asto- 
nish(^ nistic. After ineffectual appeals to 
the recollection, and finallv to the honour of 
Baidolph, the ftimtr applied'to Cumn for 
advice* " Have patience, my friend," said 
fha counsel ; '* speak to the landlord civilly, 
And tell him you are convinced you musit 
have left your money witfi aomi^ other person. 
Take a friend with you, and lodge with him 
another hundred in the prt'sence of your 
friend, and then come to me." We must 
imac^ne, and not commit to paper, the voei- 
ierations of the honest dupe at such advice ; 
however, moved by the rhetoric or authority 
of the worthy coimsel, he followed it and 
returned to hb legal friend. " And now, sir, 
I don't see as I'm to be better oflf for this, if 
I get my second hundred again : but how is 
that to bo done?" <*Go and ask him Ibr it 
when he is alone," said the counsel. " Ay, 
sir, but asking won't do, Vte afraid, without 
my witness at any rate.** " Never mind, 
take my advice," taid the counaol, <* do as I 
bid you, and return to me.** The farmer 
returned with his hundred, glad at any rate 
to tiud that safe agaiu in his possession. 

Now, rir, I suppose I must be content; 
but I don't see as I'm much better oft" 
" Well, then," said the counsel, " now take 
your friend with you, and ask the landlord for 
the hundred iiounds your friend saw yon 
leave with him." We need not add, that 
the wily landlord found that he had been 
tdnm off his guard, while our honest IHond 
returned to thank his couusel exultingly, 
with both hundseda in hia ^oduiL-^Lt^al 
Adviser. 

Remarkable Cure of Dnuikenness. -^^li is 
related of the Rev. Kees Prichard, vicar 
Llandingad, but better known, (says Kees in 
his History of South Walesj) by tlui name of 



" the vicar of Llandovery," who died iu the 
year 1644, that while a young man be was 
modiaddMled to drinking; and he ia said to 

have l)een cured of this habit by an acci- 
dental circumstance, which some have not 
scrupled to consider miraculous. In his 
visits to the public house, he was usually 
followed by a goat. Oa one occasion, he 
prevailed on his companion to participate in 
idt enjoyments, and to drink ale tin it Moamo 
inebriated. This one fit of intoxication moeo 
than satisfied the goat. It could never after- 
wards be prevailed upon to re}>eat the expe- 
riment, lliia inddent, though trifling, led 
the master to reflect on his own conditioii, 
and induced u resolution to *^^>vt'^'" thence>» 
forth from his old practice. 

T%e Lucky /^^.— During mir stay at 
Constantinople, (suys Mr. Came,) an amu- 
sing incident befell a gentleman attached to 
the palace. He had lost a le^ whilst in the 
navy, and being desirous of visiting the great 
bazaar, he road through it on horseback, a 
privilege used by none but Turks, and in 
these disturbed times rather dangerous. A 
Boetandgi Basha, an ■ oAcor of aome mnk, 
being enraged on observing this, came up, 
and struck at his wooden leg with his sabie. 
The Turk's astonishment at seeing no blood 
flow, or wound inflicted, was *very great. He 
liftetl his sabre and cut with good will through 
part of the leg, but finding it all useless, he 
drew back, without vtlermg a word, and 
gaaed intently on the Fkank.- ^ W.G.C. 

EngUth i^nonynut. — Greenwood, [fin the 
English Language,) gives us various instances 
of its copiousness. In the word striking, he 
enumecalea above thirty diflbrent synonymous 
expressions — as to smite, bang, beat, bast, 
bufl'et, cufl', hit, thump, thwack, slap, rap, 
tap, kick, spum, box, yedce, pummel, punch, 
fte. He enumerates above fi>rty for the 
word anger. P. T. W. 

Genuine Letter. — Muster Hins. — Pies 
Sir to enq^uer at your Ofes at Briten about a 
little woden tub belong to Mister Ewart at 

Broom the Servent told the porter to goo to 
Albion House for it and the Coch left l)eforB 
the porter got back. Tliair is uo Drcxiugs 
on it 

THB ANin7AL& 
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THE CITY CLUB-HOUSE. 



This chastely elep^nt structure occupies the 
site of the Old South Sea Housei opposite 
file church of St. PMer-le-Poor, in Broad- 
street. It lias been erected from the design 
of Philip Hardwick, Esq , F.R.S., architect 
of the New Goldsmiths' Hall, &c. It is 
iataided for tiie aceomnodatioii of " the 
City Cluh,*' now in course of or^nization ; 
and whose list, it is expected, will include the 
principal metchauts and bankers of the city 
9t Loodmi. A better situation for aichitee* 
tural display might probably have been 
chosen ; but it would be difficult to name a 
nte more convenient for the first class of 
merchants of this wealthy metropolis. Its 
proximity to the Exchani:;es, and that splen- 
did oasis of the City, termed ''the mouey> 
mittl,** it advantageous ; while it ia ai tte 
■me tune in tiie busy world, yet buffidenttjr 
iNMved from its focus to afiB>id a temgonxf 
ntnat itom jostling noise. 

The-dub Houae ia of the Pilladiaa oider. 
The Engraving represents the elevation d 
the principal front in Broad-street, which is 
finished with Portland and Batli stone. It 
has few pieleiiriona to decorative riehneaa; 
^nit the effect is simply handsome. The front 
reotdes a short distance from the street, and 
Hindoaad by a stone dwarf wall; with balus* 



trades. The space between the lower windows 
is channeled ; and above are eight pilasters, 
between which are seven well-proportioned 
windows, which light the principal floor. 
Throughout the intercolumniations, beneath 
the windows, extends a balustrade. Each win« 
dow haa a eemidieular or triangular pedimrat^ 
with appropriate tiuaa^blocks ; and over the 
central window is an ornamented escutcheon 
for armorial bearings. The pilasters are 
•urmounted by a loir of handsome eooaol* 
blocks, which crown the elevation. * The 
entrance is plain : over the door is a large 
projecting coping-stone, from the supj)ort^ of 
which hangs a rich gadand, which is festoon- 
ed above the door-way, the ascent to which 
is by three steps. The elevation from the 
basement ia 6S feet, and ita kngth 83 feet 

Hie plaa of the building ia di'rided into 
three portions. The first contains the en- 
trance hall, tlanked with committee and secre- 
taiy'a fooma em the right, and porteia and 
waiting-rooms on the left ; beyond which, on 
each side, is a dining-room, 15 feet high and 
nearly 25 feet square. Each ceiling is divided 
into two panels, and entidied with a lemariG* 
ably fine egg and tongue moulding. Above 

• These are but imperfectly rrprrsi-ntfd in tlie 
Engiaviog, from their necessarily diminutive size. 
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Ihese' apartments, is tlie principal floor, en- 
tirely occupied by two drawing-rooms, 18 feet 
in height and Sfi ft«t deep, and eomminii- 
cating, by folding doors — one room being 
46)^ feet, and the other 34^ feet in lenj^th ; 
the former lit by four, and the latter by tliree 
wiadoiv*. The moiJdingg, floweve, end other 
decorations of the ceilings of these rooms arc 
singularly beautiful. Above the dxawing- 
rooma are servants' bed-rooms. 

The eecond, or central portion of the plan, 
contains the principal staircase, flanked with 
waiting and seryice-rooms, &c.| and the ser- 
vanliPilnieMes above tiieee m dieidaigand 
heUMOonu, and another story of dieenii^ 
Tooms over them. Tlie principal staircase is 
uf stone, and some of the slabe weigh upwards 
of fimt tons. A flight of broad eteps leads 
final the hall to a large landing-place, whence 
ascends another flight, branching into two 
others, which lead to the apartments above. 
This staircase is handsomely lit from tiie roof. 

The third portion consists entirely of the 
cofl'ec-room, of noble dimensions, being a 
double cube in form, 60 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and the same in height. The eeiling 
is divided into three soffite or sunk panels. 
It is lit by three lofty, semi-circular topped 
windows, each with two ediiimns as divisions. 
These windows open upon a terrace, inclosed 
with balustrades, and forming the back-front 
of the dub-house seen from Jb ouutain-court. 

It should be stated, that each of these por- 
tions varies in length: the first being from 
83 to 90 feet; the second, ,04 feet; and the 
third, or coti«:e-TOom, 63 feet. The total 
number of principal a^thnentt is 43 ; and 
the II] per stoiy is pnmded with doimitories 
or servants. 

The basement story contains the various 
domestic ofRceo, upon a scale of completeness 
which we have never seen suq)assed. Its 
height is 12 feet. Here are capacious cellars 
and larders. The kitdien is not included in 
the regular basement story, and has thus the 
advantage of ventilation by a lar;^r lii;lit in 
the roof. The fittings are of improved dcbcrip- 
tioQs: among them are a steam-boiler; and a 
hot- water apparatus, by Jaques, for warming 
the staircases and passages throughout the 
building. 

The estimated cost of this well-appointed 

structure is 8,000/. The interior fittings 
will occupy but a short time ; and when 
completed, the whole estabhshmeut will bear 
comparison with any of its description in the 
metropolis. 

CHKfSTMAS EVE. 
The Keftvens were hn;;ht witli many a Star* 
The tnoiir>' flocks wen- sleepini; ; 
The moon ujiou her " silver car," 
■>Vaa hiT iii:;hlly keeping, — 

And slei'plr -H w. Ti- the sheiiherds' vytt, 
Upturu'd uutu the spangleu akMi* 
"WliHe heav'o-aspiriug ti5lM|llt fton thii WOlld's 
daritnen llioi t 



The hoar wm coim.— that theplierd 
Were dflstin'd fton all time. 

To wiluen the Almii^hty hand 
Dispensp the gift divine : — 
The liuur \mis cunie, — the silence brokflb 
The voice of many a Mrajuh spoke, 
Aadftom o<irMl*tt raee^ ftu offtlwoppieisoi'k joka> 

The ptirple c:itinpv atxive, 
Oue briUiaut arch tM-canie, 
The beams of liea\eirs u\ i i»n\verin;» UlM^ 
Shot thro' earth's woixlering trr>me, 
Eclips'd bv Uiat " excess uf liuht," 
Tba Stan did pale their liutie bright 
And the wan shepherds there, did ymL thabr dmiad 
sight ! 

For forms ethcrial float around. 
From heav'n their strain began. 
And mdodsr waa hi that aouind. 
That told the wondVoos plan : 

Angelic furms iire swilt r;vieeriii?, 
Where piixted cluudM uu uicli lur thuni is rearing. 
Fir heaven's all-iadiant host, on thia cold cailh 
appearing. 

Bursting from line, that from thn throne , 

Of tinaj)iii(»neheu light were sent, 
With graee seraphic o'er tlietii tlin>vvii. 
And eyes, uu mercy's enatid Iwut, 
" Glorv to God" began tluit legiuu fair, 
" Goodwill toman* the mes-sage tliey would In-ar, 
Unto the prostrate oneR, so humbly bendiUig tlMXel 

" Fear not," tiiat voice of music said* 
" For unto you is bom, 
E'en in « manger's uarrow bed» 
Upon this breiDdng mom. 

A Saviour — ChriaC— then speed yotw way. arise. 
For His own star shall guicb you where Ho lii!s. 
And with nQwsmiBK -taeaai iUmne the aaaleni 

skies 1" 

Moment ftom agea long fiMretold,— • 

Aby«s of mercy vast, 
Aiiaels. llie v*ouder have unruli'd. 
And the ?.tar shone at last ; — 
.Star — that upon the I'rophet's vision shone. 
Star of the Morning ! thou, and tliou alone, 
Pfodaim'd thai am thia eaiih abode the Almi^ty 
onel 

JBrtoalM^r* Anna ^ 

OBAN swift's hair. 

A CERTAIN antiquary, residing not a htindied 
miles from the estate and mansion of the 
Idtc i<cccntric Lord Ilimtingtower, one day 
received iVom his lordship a few locks of 
fine, soft, bright, and beantiful hair, whieh 
an accompanying letter described to he a 
particular ctiriosity, as it was some of Dean 

Su'ijYs hair when a child. Dr. re- 

eerrad the inesent with joy; and phdng 

this valuable relic of the ct'li'brated Hiber- 
nian under a glass cover, it adorned his 
drawing-room, or museum, for some time. 
Meanwhile, Lord H. chtickled over the prac- 
tical joke he had played off' upon our Rut- 
landsnire OldiucA, and scrupled not to spread 
ahtond, totiie reverend gentleman's iimnite 
mortification, when he heard of it, the mas* 
ner in which he had hoaxed his antiqnariia 
friend. 

A son had, its seems, hecn bom to one of 

his tenants, named Swi/tf for which he stood 
god&theri under the access stipuhition that 
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ttt h&f ■kould be called Drum, To tiiu the 

parente assented ; and in a short tiqie, Lord 
H. had the pleasure of sending to the worthy 
ntiquary, M w kvM Mtn, **Hiiie of Dm 

MRS. OPIB. 

" I KNEW her well/' said a gentleman, with 
whom the writer was etmvarsing upon literary 
people, and the literary chaiacteTtr— " I knew 
her well in early life ; she was immoderately 
food of dancing; aud one night that I hap- 
pened to be her partner, she unfortunately 
wore a pair of painfully tight slip|)er8 ; but, 
neither willing to forej^o the pleasures of the 
dance, nor to cut the shoes, she took them 
off^ aud adually danced barefooted!" 

Such an anecdote of Mrs. Opie seems sin- 
gular enough now ; otherwise dancing lady- 
antiioTs are not in these days phenomena. 
Miss Landon avowt hersdf passionately fond 
of the dance, and is gay and animated in 
society i and Miss Crumpe and others may 
iho be seen enjog^g tne d^igbts of tho 
ball-room, with the Mat which ahoold ever 
bsacooided to them. 



or any other fiunous vocalist, to sing the 
ballad when finished, it would probably a//- 
noer, and I should not then object to pvlh. 

Hehing it.**—** But, Mr. , not knowing 

Miss S -, or any one else in that line, how 
is she to sing it P" — " Why, you must send 
her twenty guineas, and I'll warrant she'll 
sing it fast enough." 

Af\er this advice, will it be credited, that 
this worthy offered, were it complied with, to 
publish our song on these terms — viz., consi- 
dering the copy-right as his own, to allow 
us, gratis, two dozen copies ; which, calcu- 
lating them at the ordinary ballad price of 
9t. eaeh, would, eoald we have add thMn all, 
have brought us in just 2L 8f . — in compensa- 
tion for our twenty guinuea. O Conicienca t 
where wert thou then ? 



PUBLISUING. 



"WatM I wanted to publish my Nature 
Di^b^ in England," aaid M. Dufief, to 

some pupils who were reading to him from 
that work, one day, a sketch, called Le 
Uhairef and which elidted fitom him thia 
comment — * ' I could not for a length of time 
meet with any bookseller willing to taku it, 
on any terms ; at last, one offered to do the 
thing generousfyy via., to puichaae the copy- 
right for 51. ! and allow me twenty copies of 
the work at my own disix}sal ! I would not 
bear of such a scheme ; and lucky was it for 
■a tiiat I did not. I afterwards published 
on my own account this grammar, of which 
above 20,000 copies have sold in England. I 
•Iw^ ponesa me copy right of the American 
cditiw, of which the sale is amazing." 

We could add to this specimen of " the 
tr<ule" many more facts, which would &&Uh 
the nninitiated, but prefer giving one in 
noQier Une. 

We once offered some original stanzas to 
a music-pubUsher, naming lor them a price 
^0 low that we were aahamed of it, remem- 
Iwring that M. S. ballad-verses have been 
bought at prices from one guinea to sij:ty and 
i^ardi. « Very good," said the publisher, 
''nice verses enough, and would make a 
popular ballad, no doubt ; but, you see, I 
nnttt first set them to music, or have them 
Mt; tite plate for engraving will coat five 
guineas; then, there are the es^enaes of 
paper, advertising, &c. ; and, moreover, the 
uaceitalnty of the soua pleasing the public ; 
■0 that I Cannot mn the riah oi purchasing 
But, if you con get Min ~ 

I 



MABCB OV KIND. 

SoRBLTy in aome inatancea, mhid marchea 

like the crab — by motion retrograde or ob- 
lique, instead of straight forwards. A late 
lunented lady explaining to her " own 
woman," who had lequeated it, the nature of 

meteors, and obser\'ing, that under certain 
circumstances " tlio atmosphere ignites,** waa 
interrupted by the damsel's exclamation of— 
** Nighte! my \aAy— nights ! Oh, no» then, 
meteors be n't the thinga /mean^ for I aeee 
'em days OA well 

We have by us several bills, for ahoea 
^etdd and /^^/V/," (soled aud heeled); and 
occasionally for " diibble sold.''* 

A veiy honest, respectable, and worthy maO) 
who cannot read, (wondcHrfol to relate in 
these days.) and who has been a gardener 
for above twelve years, never in his lifo 
beiuiUi a pine apple f ur could conceive what 
aort of nuit it waa, until we had an oppor- 
timity of showing him one. Not many days 
since, he astonished us with a legend, re- 
specting "Our Saviom's fVife !** and seemed 
perfectly petrified and confounded when we 
told him that our Blessed Lord never had 
one. Yet, this man constantly attends 
church ; but, as we have remariced, Ae cannot 
read ; and so lamentable an idea only proves 
the blessing and benefit of those schools 
which undertake to give sound, religious, 
and moml instruction to our poorer brethren ; 
whose feet may well slip from the right wa}', 
if their heads be filled with worse than 
nothing at all. The same individual amused 
U8 not a little, by stating the town to be 
" snrpob/faccd ."' — which puzzling word we 
contrived to obtain some light respecting, by 
tracing it to its surmised roots, ''surplus*' 
and populated :** our cluu being, the ao> 
knowledged ovetpepuiotion of the town 
whence we date. 

M. Ill B« 

Great Marline, Bueke. 
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ANCIENT CHRISTMAS. 

Tub following picturo of Christmas ia Eng- 
land, two hmimd jmn ago, chieflv extrart* 
«d mm a book called CkHMimaM AOertain- 

menfs, appeared some time since in the 
^t/ieuceuni : There was once upon a time 
hospitality in flie land : an English gentle- 
man at the openin|j^ of the great clay, had all 
his tenants and neighbours entered his hall 
by daybreak, the strong buer was broached, 
and the blackpjaeks went plenttftdly about, 
with toast, sugar, nutmeg, and good Cheshire 
cheese ; the rooms were embowered with 
holly, ivy, cypress, bays, laurel, and mistletoe, 
and A bouncing C'hristmas log in the chim- 
ney, glowing like the cheeks of a country 
milkmaid j then was the pewter as bright as 
daiinda, and every bit of biass as pdished 
as the moat tefined gentleman ; the servants 
WeiO'then running here and there, with merry 
hearts and jolly countenances ; eveiy one 
was busy in weteomiug of guests, and fiwkal 
as inug as newly lickeld puppies ; the lasaei 
were as blithe and buxom as the maids in 
good Queen Bess' days, when they ate sir- 
loins of rooat beef Ibr breakfiut ; Feg wodd 
scuttle about to malffiatoast for John, while 
Tom was harum-scarum to draw a jug of ale 
for Margery. And afterwards * this gi-eat 
festival was in former times kept wiu so 
much freedom and openness of heart, that 
every one in the country where a gentleman 
landed, possessed at least a day of pleasure 
in the Christm;is holydays ; the tables were 
all spread from first to the last, fh(> sirloins 
of beef, the minced pies, the plumb-porridge, 
Ihc capons, turkeys, geese, and plumb-pud- 
dings, were all brought upon the board ; and 
all those who hatl sharp stomachs and sharp 
knives ate heartily and were welcome. There 
weie then turnspits employed, whidi, by the 
time dinner was over, would look as black 
and^aj^greasy as a Welsh porridge pot, but 
the jacks have since turned them all out of 
doors. * yie geesf, which used to be iktted 
for the honest neighl)ours, havo of late been 
sent to Loudon, and the quills made into 
pens to convey away the landlord's estate ; 
the sheep are driven away to raise money to 
answer tho loss at a game at dice or cards, 
and their skins made into parchment for 
deeds and indentures; nay, even the poor 
innocent bee, which was used to pay its 
tribute to the lord once a year at least in 
good methegliu, for the entertainment of the 

fueste, and its wax was converted into bene- 
cial plasters for sick neighbours, is now 
used for the sealing of deeds to his disad- 
vantage.' »» W. G. C. 



CHRISTMAS IN ITALY. 

Ones, as we were approaching Frescati, in 
the aunahine of a chnidlen Deeember monu 



ing, (says Mr. Rogers,) we observed a lustie 
group by the road-side before an image of 
the Virgin, that claimed the devotions of the 
passenger from a niche in a vineyard walk 
Two youn^ men ftom flie mountains of tiha 
Abrussi, m their long brown cloaks, were 
playing a Christmas carol. Their instru- 
meats were a hautboy and a bagpipe ; and 
the air, wild and aimple as it was, was each 
as she might accept with pleasure. The 
ingenuous and smiling countenances of these 
rude minstrels, who seemed so sure that she 
heard them, and the unaffected delight of 
their little audience, all younger than them- 
selves, all standing uncovered, and moving 
their lips in prayer, would have arrested the 
most eardeaa tiavdlet. W. G. C. 



PLAYING CARDS. 

It is presumed by some that the amusement 
of cards is an oriental importation ; others 
state tluit tiiey originated in Spain. It was 
known at our court in the reign of Henrj' VII., 
ibr in the year 154)2, when his daughter was 
married to James IV. of Seoliland, she played 
at cards shortly after her arrivaL 

By the aifmity of the names it would 
appear that we imported cards from Spain 
when iheiy became fkshionaUe, most likely 
made so by Philip when he came over to 
wed Mary. The term ^ush is a Spanish 
word, implying that the cards are uf one 
colour. The early Spanish cards have actual 
chibs represented on one suit, and swords, 
espadas, spades, on the other. The Spanish 
cards were subsequently changed for French 
ones, being simpler in figure and aaaier Ibc 
importation. 

The manufacture of playing cards did not 
commence in this country tiU the time of 
James I., though the amusement was so 
general that the audiences at theatres used 
to divert themselves with them before the 
play began. 

\V' hist was originally called whisk, and con« 
fined to the servant's hall; but, about 17«i3, a 
set of gentlemen, who frequented the Cruwa 
Coffee House, Bedford^row, studied it upon 
fixed and scientific principles ; among whom 
was the first Lord Folkstoue, ancestor of the 
present Earl of Radnor. 

In the time of Elizabeth, primero was the 
fashionable game at cards, whist or whisk 
being ultimately banished from the drawing 
rooms and reromed again to origtaal 
quarters among serving men and lacquiea. 
Primero, which is a Spanish game, was im- 
ported by Philip II. ; it was iu high fashion 
as appears by the following passage in Sbak- 
flpeare 

•* ■ - I left him at primero 
Wifli tlw Doke of Suffolk." 

Hen. Vni.,act 5. ift. 1. 

although this is a gross anachronism. 

J. Su^VSSTBR. 
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TRICKS wiTR OABiM. 'mao^i eootoit to restora hini to health— and 

Ahono sharpers, diven sorts of falsa or frau- havin(( cairiad liiin round the tree, bumped 

dulent cards have been contrived ; as marked 'V'nf? ™an, and had the mortification of 
caids, breef cards, corner-bend, middle* carrying him back a corpse, much to their 
bend, &e. astoaithment at the ill success of their specific 

Marked eardt are those wheie the aces, J* SsufrngnH, 

kings, queens, and knaves, are marked on — 
the comers of the backs with spots of difie- 

lent number and order, dtfa^ with dear i ion-kuntiho m sovth afwca. 

water, or water tinged with pale Indian ink, ^ "'ijT^^^"''''' f'?;- ^L\.^^9i^i ahridg^a^ 
that those in the secret may distinguish ^ Edinburgh A^etc PhdotoplncaUoumaL 
them. Aces are marked with single spots Somb years ago it was nay fortune to be 
on two comets opposite diagonally ; kings Attached to a party of the Ospo Cavalry en- 
with two spots at the same corners; knaves capped on the banks of Orange River in 
with the same number transversed. South Africa, for the protection of the boors 

Breef cards are those which are either ^ extreme boundary against a tribe of 
longer or shorter than the rest, and are diiefly Bav<^s who were then 8upix}sed to threaten 
nsed at whist and piquet. an invasion of the Colony, That portion of 

Broad cards are those usually for kings, African territoiy extending from the Fish 
queens, knaves, and aces; the long for the I^iver, formerly the novth-esston limit to the 
rest Their design is to dinet the cutting, ^^°ks of the Gaiiep or Orange River, had 
to enable him in the secret to cut the cards ^'^^ but a few years in our possession, and 
tlisaUvantageously to his adversary, and draw ^^^^ only a scanty iwpulation of Dutchmen 
Am person unacquainted wi^ the ftaud, to scattered over a space of some hundred 
cut them favourably for the sharper. As the Tlie occupation, I believe, was not 

pack is placed either endways or sideways to '''-'cognised at that time by Government. The 
him that is to cut, the long or broad cards character of the scenery was somewhat pecu- 
natunlly lead him to cut to them. ^1^^ vast plains or flate extended in all diree> 

Corner bead denotes four cards turned bare and sandy, rarely presenting a 

down finely at one comer, to serve as a £Ef^^ blade of verdure to the weary eye. 
signal to cut by. These plains were enridied or intersected by 

Middle-bend, or Kingsion-bri^f is where i^°gw e^ low table mountains, whose sides 
the tricks are bent two different ways, which summits were equally divested of all 

causes an opening, or arch, in the middle, to vegetation ; and in paf»ing over the country, 
direct likewise the entting. P. T. W. ^ yoacressed the knrartidge of some of these 
- ■ ■ I hills, a prospect of the same monotonous and 

CORAL. barren extent was presented to the view. It 

So chOdren catting teeth receive n coral. Byron. seldom we met with a human habitation, 

Ptnnr says that « formerly it was deemed fu enlivened the dieaiy scene save 

eiceUent as an antidote to pdson.** Brand ''P*^''^^ antelope and quagga 

quotes from an old work: " Wytches tell J*"" P^^'"^' ^"S^^*^"^^^ at 

that this stone withstondeth lyKhtenynfje, *® "^'^^^^ ^^^'y 

andpnttethitaswell aswhirlewindes, teml * distance they might have 

pestes, and stormes, from shippes and houses sometimes taken for vast herds of sheep 

that it is in." (We should recommend this f^^* droves of cattle. If a boor's dwelling 
observation to the engmeers employed in i'^PP,?^ to be m the neighbourhood, these 
repsiring the Chain Pier at Brighton.) This d;!^«"«»8« always erected on the banks 
superstition still exists in our nurseries in the ? some nvulet or sprm^r, where there might 
coral and bells suspended roiind the necks of f "«ncient supply of water for their flocks, 
infants, for the red coral cuuld repel witch- ™ >n>g^ * WW Ihnited roods of land to 
craft, and bells were originally used to scaR vegetables and tobacco for themselves, 

eway evil spiiito. J, SiLVBBnB. ^"^"^ seasons, however, these almost 

pastoral farmers were obliged to forsake their 

. „ more permanent abodes, and, somethinir like 

A siNOULAK suPKusriTioN the Israelites in the desert, bitakethenlshS 

JOnrs at Portslaile, near Bnghton, and has to tents, and, with their flocks, wander over 
wen entartsined within the memory of man, the sandy waste in search of i)asturaKe lor 
namely, that a dying person can be recovered their sheep and cattle. While encammd in 
It thrice earned round and thrice bumped these open plains, their craals or folds were 
against a thorn of high antiquity, which frequently disturbed by the midnight visit of 
"WMs on the Down, ever ready to dispense the lion ; and their only escape from his at- 
its magic power to all true believers. A few tacks was in the discovery of his retreat and 
years ago the medical attendant ^rave up all his destruction. His usual prey was the 
Sf* P***?>*- The Goodies of the quagga or the antelope; but the fleetness of 

wlage obtained the DoetoFi and the sick these animals, or th^ instinctive piecautioas 
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perhaps, gave them more security than ihtt 
feeble defences of a crowded craal. 

It was on these occasicms that I witnessed 
the mode in wbkk the Boor diicoveied and 

rid himself of fab tnoUeaOBM neighbour, as 
the officer commanding was appliwl to, and 
most willingly granted the assistance of a few 
meiit ivhom we weie delighted to aecompany. 

The method by which the Boors pursue 
the lion will be shown by describing the last 
hunt at which I was present. In every in- 
stance it was the same^ and in three succese* 
ful, without injurj' to any individual of the 
parties. The north-east lank of Orange 
Kiver, opposite our encampment, was totally 
uninhabited save by a few wandering Bush- 
men. Vast numbers of antelopes and quaggas 
graced upon the plains j and, in the nigged 
•od bane nilhi which intersect them, flie uon 
dwdt during the day, and at night descended, 
after considerable intervals, in search of food. 
I have seldom seen him in the plain during 
ffae day, save'when, in the eztrame beet of the 
sinntner, he might be found on the wooded 
l)anks of the river; but often during the 
night, when we bivouacked in the open plain, 
and flie tenor of flie cattle and hoisee bora 
evidence of his approach, at dawn he wonld 
be seen winding slowly his way to the loftier 
summit of some neighbouring mountain. 
One might hear the thunder of his voice at 
miles* distance, while every animal shook 
with fear. A lion of huge dimensions passed 
the river, which at that season was low, and 
carried off a horse, the property of a neigh- 
bouritii^ Boor. For some nights previous he 
had been heard in a hill close to the banks of 
tiie livei^ to whidi it was s u ppos e d he had 
again leteated on destroying his prev. The 
Boors asfsert that the flesh of the horse is 
highly prized by the palate of the lion, but 
pwiaps it is beeanse utat animal is their own 
most valuable property. It was proposed to 
cross the river the following morning and 
trace him to his den, with the few Boors we 
eould coUect and a party of onr mra. We 
mounted immtvliately after sunrise, and with 
a large number of dogs proceeded to the 
mountain, every crevice and ravine of which 
we examined without finding him. GkM|[;ed 
with his late meal, he had, perhaps, we 
thought, remained in the thick cover on the 
steep banks of the river, to winch we iStnen 
returned, and in passing over a nanow plain, 
a spot of ground was pointed out to us, by an 
eye-witness, where he had been seen to seize 
and devour a qua^rga some days bi^ne. Tlie 
hard and arid soil was actually hollowed by 
the violence of the mortal struggle. The dogs 
had scarcely entered the thick bushy banks 
of the river ere they gave tongue, wid tliey 
api>eare<l to advance in the pursuit, as if the 
lion was slowly retreating. At times it would 
seem that he turned and rushed upon the 
dogi. We, howeie^ eonld not daw to tnta 



fittfiher flian the skirts of the jungle, with a 

finger on the trigger and the carbine half at 
the present. One single clutch of his tremen- 
dous paw unqueslionabfo would have betn 
fiitaL For a considerable time the dogs re> 

mained silent, and we fancied we had irre- 
coverably lost hinu With more and more 
confidence we OTsmined the Uneket, bat 
without success, and were about giving up 
the pursuit in despair, when a Hottentot and 
Boor observed his footsteps in the sand. The 
word was again to horse. Tlie lion*e eomss 
appeared to be towards the mountain which 

we had left. R , with a party of Boon 

and soldiers, ^Uoped straight up the nearest 
dedivity, while I, with a smaller number, 
rode romid a projecting edge of the hill, into 
a deep ravine, to which he might have re* 
treated. With my party I had been too kle! 
he had been just brought to bay, as he was 
commencing his descent on the opposite decli- 
vity of the hill, but K delayed the attack 

until we aboiud arrive to witneia the 
counter; meanwhile the dogs amused him. 
The ascent by which we could reach the 
summit was steep and rugged, but our horses 
were accustomed to such, and with whip and 
spur we urged them on. Whoever has seen 
the African lion at bay would assuredly say 
the sportsman could never behold a more 
stirring scene in the chase, lliere he was, 
seated on his hind quarters, his eye glaring 
on a swarm of curs yelping around him ; his 
dark shaggy mane he shook around his gi> 
gantic shotdders, or with his paw tossed in 
the air the nearest dog, more apparently in 
sport than auger. We arranged preliminaries, 
^lehonea were tied tO|ndber in a line, taking 
care to turn Hbmr beads from the direction 
where the lion was at bay, and likewise that 
they were to the wiudward of him, lest his 
very scent diould scare them into flight The 
retreat behind this iivi/ig wall is the Boors* 
last resource if lie should advance ujion tliem, 
that his indiscriminate fury may fail upon 
the horses. Some of the Boon are exeeUent 
marksmen, and the Hottentot soldiers are far 
from being despicable: yet macy a bullet 
was sent ere he was slain. Fired by the 
wounds he received, his claw was no longer 
hamiless : one dog he almost tore to pieces, and 
two mure were destroyed ere he felL At each 
shot he rushed forward as if with the intent 
of ffjng ling out tiio man who fired, bat his 
rage was nlwaj'f? vented on the dogs, and he 
again retired to the station he had lefL The 
ground appeeied to be bathed with his blood. 
Every succeeding attempt to rush forward 
displayed less vigour and fury, and at last, 
totally exhausted, he fell; but still the ap- 
proach was daagenos. In the last sti«i|ta^ 
of his expiring agony he might have inflitfcl 
a mortal wound : cautiously approacliiuijt, 1>< 
was shot through Hie heart; twehre wcMqo&s 

WU6 counted in his Imb^ bodf, aad Inmbii 
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He WM of fbe lai^t sise, and allied in ap- 
pearance to the species which the Boors call 
the black lion. We claimed the skin and 
skull — the Bushmeu the carcass, which to 
them is a d«diciouB moisel; and the Boon 
were satisfied with knowing that he would 
commit no farther depredations on them. 

On another occasion we roused two on the 
summit of a low stoiqr hill. Thejr veie deli- 
berately descending one side as we reached 
the top} and amid a shower of bullets, they 
quietly eroeaed a plain to ascend another. 
We followed, and they aepaiated: we brought 
them to bay in suoeeaaon, and slew both. It 
appears fxi me, from what 1 have seen and 
hrard, that a Uon once wounded wiU imine- 
diately turn upon his pursuers ; but I am of 
opinion that he seldom attacks man, generally 
shuns his vicinity, and that he has none of 
the reported partiality for humao flesh. In 
the district I described, and of which a de- 
scription was necessary to show that we 
encountered him u]>on clear and open ground, 
the various kinds of Uon were orig^auly very 
numerous. The Boors enumerated three — 
the yellow, tP^yi ^^'^ black. Their numbers 
wen mudi diminished, principally, perhaps, 
fiOB tiieir retreating beyond Orange River to 
an unoccupied country, although many also 
were destroyed by the Boors. It has been 
said fbat tlie lion dwella in tin plaina. The 
African huntara ahnoal always seek him in 
the mountains; and occasionally one or two 
will not shun the encounter, if armed with 
tinir long and ann rifles, whidi on almost aU 
occasions they cany. One instance more and 
I have done. A party of officers, a few years 
previoiu, along with some Boors, discovered 
n lion, lioneaa, and two cabs, wi&in a ahoit 
diatance of Hemianus Craal, on the frontier. 
tHie lion dashed forward to protect his mate 
and young ones, and attempted to defend 
them by shielding them with hia body, until 
the officers, moved by his magnanimity of 
conduct, entreated that he might not be de- 
atvoyed ; but the Dutchmen were inennable, 
and they killed him : the cubs fled and the 
lioneas followed ; but all were found dead of 
their wounds the succeeding day. 

The above anecdote waa nlaited to an by 
an flffieef who waa an eiffrwitneaa. 



TUB AUBKY OF VONTBVRAUD. 

FBWjplacea recorded in monastic history have 
aeqpumd anch celebrity as the Abbey of Fon< 
tevraud, one of the hnest religious edifices 
in France. It stands in the valley of the 
game tmm, on the borders of Poitou and 
Anjoo, in tte depaitment of Mayenne and 
Loire, and is so extensive, that when viewed 
ut a distance, it appears like a little town uf 
Golluc conitiuetion) enboaQmad in hanuient 



woodfl. Kan, hi Ihe manvUble MlSode of 

monachism, lived the order of Fontevraud, 
from its first foundation, in the eleventh 
century, till the year 1793, when it was sub- 
veiled by the Revolutioniata, who drove tin 

inhabitants from their sanctuary, and both 
pillaged and injured the convent. Still, 
Fontevraud experienced a better fate than 
many other beautiful Gothic edifieea in 
France at the above period, which were en- 
tirely demolished, oc left in a ruined condi* 
tioo. 

The founder of this femous abb^ waa 
Robert d'Abrissel, a Breton priest, whose 
religious society was composed of penitent 
females. He gave hia followers of both 
aexea, the nile of St. Benedict, and a veiy 
singidar constitution, which made the nuns 
the su^>eriors; the monks being subject to 
them. The Abbess of Fontevraud waa the 
superior of the whole order, which soon ex- 
tended into Spain : she was generally a lady 
of rauk, and was subject to the Pope only. 
The foundation of the abbey took plaoe to- 
wanls the end of the eleventh century. 

Kobert was so famous a peacher, in his 
time, that Pope Urban II. commanded him, 
wherever he went, to harangue the people in 
favour of the first cmsade. So succossftdly 
proved the eloquence of Robert, that many 
persons, fiom simply hearing his oiation% 
left their families, and hastened into Pales- 
tine, where tlu'y fought imder the holy ban- 
ners of Godfrey of Bouillon; others, who 
eidnr wanted opportunity or vesolutiMi to 
venture the personal hazard of fighting with 
the infidels, contributed a large portion of 
their substance in support of the sacred war. 

The meana adopted by Robert for the 
estaMishment of the convent at Fontevraud, 
is an interesting picture of the fiuiaticism 
even of those iutoleraut times. He wandered 
about the country, preaching a contempt of 
this world, and the merit of abandoning all 
earthly things, in order to devote both body 
and soul to the temporal and eternal aervioe 
of God. His arguments and orations almost 
had the effect of disorganizing the com- 
munity wherever he preached, and himdreds 
became hia fbUowers and disciples: wivM 
abandmnd thttr husbands, children lef^ their 
parents, and parents quitted their houses, as 
the devoted converts of the holy wanderer. 
Men and women, of bad as well as good 
repute, compost'd his retinue, which at length 
became so numerous as to be unmanageable : 
wherefore Robert choae aome apot when he 
might ibnn hia nraltitude into a legolac 
order. 

The picturesque forest of Fontevraud, 
watered by a pure fountain tiiat issued from 

a rock, was selected as a convenient retreat 
for these infatuated people. The colony at 
first built themselves Imts, with the branches 
of tieeiaiidlwBpeof tud^as a abeUeilhni 




fhe wHllMr, or during the night The people noaisation in eonndnaliMi of Uo *<doa1itfiil 

of the neighbouring country contributed to penance." 

improve this primitive mode of life of the It is worthy of remark, that the costume of 

holy man and his tiain. A lady, named these monks and nuns never altered fur seven 

Azunburge, gavo the valley in whtdi tlia cwrtmloa, or ftom their first estabUahment to 

fjreat church was afterwards erected; the their abolition, in 1793. The dress was that 

ords of Montreuil and Radegonde, the lands prevailing in Robert's time : the men wore 

of Bom and the forest of Fontevraud. Kings, black, covered by a long mantle, to wUch A 

princes, and nobles poured in their waaUh, to eovl waa attached; and, at the bottom of 

aid in the pious act of building these monas- the garment, both in front and behind, ap- 

tories ; andi at length, the multitude occupy- peared a small square piece of doth, called 

foe thamwaia Ibraied into aome degree of tkeRobert; tho mma wen attind in a vlute 

order. Three hundred nuns, selected from petticoat of fine linen, with deeves neatly 

the most reputable and best educated fe- plaited ; a Mack stomacher and belt com- 

males, were placed in the convent near the pleted the gown ; the head was covered with 

l^reat dnudi, whidi, in aiae and aptendonri a Kglif Uaek veil, and tlie ftet by wluto 

resembled a cathedral. The others were di- stockings and shoes. The extreme neatness 

vided into companies, each including a hun- of this costume receive<l considerable embel- 

dred women. Those who had formerly led lishment from the full folds of the long and 

abandoned lives, were placed in the convent elegant black mantte whidi was worn moiag 
dedicated to St. Madeleine, and railed /J ;/; divme service. 

repentiet. The sick and leprous were lodged After the decease of Robert, the auperiora 

in Ae hoqiilal of St Lasare. The order of of the order were generally " * ~ 



monks vbb were devoted to St. John, inha* woaaaa of the first rank. Fourteen 

bited a monastery dedicated to their saint, cesses are numbered among the Abbeisea of 

Buty of this buildTng^the ruins of the church Fontevraud — many of whtnn richly endowed 

now alona lemain. The erection of the nare ttm nooaaleiy wnh lttid% mone}-, pictures, 



of the gieat church is attributed to Folques, jewels, alatues, treaanm^ and additional 

fifth Count of Anjou, about the year 112.1; buildings. It is, however, much to be re- 

and many other parts of the abbey were built gretted, that the Revolution has spared little 

at that period. else titan the walla of fliia once magnificent 

Robert, the founder of this numerous order, retreat, 
lived to see it extended throughout the greater Besides these interesting details of the 
part of France. Towards the end of his career, monaster}', Fontevraud has associations pecu- 
he gave up his authority as superior, and in- liarly attractive for the English reader, it 
vested it in the person of a beatitiful lady, being chosen for the burial-place of a few of 
named Petronille de Chemille, electing her our early kings, till they loKt the provinces of 
Abbess of Fontovnnid, and submitted himself Anjou and Mayenne, in the time of King 
and all the convents to her supremaqr* He John. A few particidais of their memorialBy 
died in 1117. His fanaticism a]ipears to together with a description of the neighbour- 
have been mixed with zeal iesis acccpiable in iug castle of Chinou, which is inseparable 
lha eyea of the Fiope, Ibc he waa lefused ca- fiom thia poition of the biitoiy of Fontov- 
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nud| will furnikh a paper in our next sheet. 
MeenwhUey we elieenaDy admowledge our 

obligation for the staple materials of tne pre- 
sent article to Mrs. Charles Stothard's clever 
and entertaining Tour through Normandjff 
AiMsN^i^.in 1818. 



THB MU8CLB 

Is a moUuacoua animal, which naturalists 
tern etetieiieij, ftom ito being nooied to 

rocks by what is vulgarly called the beard of 
the fiiih, but, in the language of science, the 
byssus. This consists of a bundle of blackish 
homy fibres or threads, eonnected to the anip 
inal within the shell on one side, and to the 
rock on the other. These threads are iormed, 
according to Cuvier and most authors, of a 
glutinous matter, secreted from the base of 
the foot, and drawn out by the evolutions of 
this organ to their proper len^h, and moulded 
to fbm ahrae in a ungitodinal groote on its 
ioaffiwe. Blainville, howemf considers this 
an erroneous account ; for, according to him, 
the byssus is a collection of dried muscular 
fibres. The adduetor (or leading) muscle, 
he says, is at first like those of other mollus- 
cous animals, contractile and living ; but, be- 
ing protntded beyond the shell, and attached 
to the rock, it becomes dried and irritable to 
a certain extent, and the fibres, by their diy- 
ness, become loose from the thready cable, 
such as we observe it. We know not which 
of these explanations to commend to the 
adoption of the reader ; nor are we certain 
that either details apply to the cummon 
mnsde, such as is eaten in great nnmbers 
at this season of the year. 

The tbllowing. however, is the result of the 
examination ot the common muscle, by the 
author of an ingenious seriee of papna on 
Molluscous Animals, contributed to the Afo- 
gazineof Natural History. 

From each side of the shell, in front of the 
great addnetoia, a oflindrical tendinous mus- 
cle arises, see the Cut, (a^ and nmning for- 
ward obliquely, it meets its fellow near the 
centre, and opposite to the hinge, where they 
unite, and where they are leet by other two 
similar muscles, (6,) which arise near the 
beaks, anterior to the lesser adductors, and 
tun badiwaid. Yrcm tiie place of union be- 
tween theee muscles originates the byssus (c) 
by a single root or stalk. This is firm, cylin- 
drical, cartilaginous, and of a clear amber 
edtour, continuing simple tor a ohort space, 
when it divides, in a very irregular manner, 
into a few branches, which are again divided 
into numerous entangled threads. These are 
attadied to the foreign eitomal bodiee by 
means of the foot, a tongue-shaped organ 
lying at the base of the byssus, distinguished 
by its dark violet colour, and capable of con- 



siderable extension and retraction. There is 
a ftomiw dmwn atoag ito middle, probably of 
use in holding the threads while they are 
fixed without; but you do not perceive any 
glandular apparatus by which the latter 
might be secreted, unless thb aiioidd be a 
fleshy sheath, which, indeed, does ' surround 
the base ; and the transition, from the pecu- 
liar structure of the muscle to the homy struc- 
ture of the bysanS) ia ao atmipt, that this looks 
rather like a new organ than a modification 
of the one to which it is attache<I, as Blain- 
ville supposes. The ateompanying figure 
will ^ve a good idea of whit haa juat been 
described. 




(The Muscle.') 
It should be added, that the muscle which 
haa thia byssus cannot voluntarily deladi 
itself; but, if forcibly torn away from ito hold, 
can refix the shell, probably by forming a new 
bvBSUs; and without this pruvisiuu, the mus- 
cu must have become the sport of the waves. 



TBB STORY OV USSTSR UAl^PAB. 

[Wb have abridged this tender tale from 

twelve pages of the New Monthly Magazine. 
It here occupies but two-thirds of its original 
apace: that 1% our abrid^ent ia equal to 
eight pages off the Bia|gaaine. It is a sonjr 

record of the curse of circumstantiiil evidence; 
but its diief merit Ues iu the telling : for, 
no writer of the pveoent day, either in prose 
or verse, or of either sex, excels the narrator 
of this sad story, in the mastery of delineating 
the iinest feelings — the tenderest touchei» — of 
our nature; tiiia ia indeed the doquence of 
the heart.] 

There is a favourite in every family ; and, 
generally speaking, that favourite ia tne most 
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troublesome member in it. People evince a 
strange predilection ibr whatever plagues 

them. This, however, was not the case with 
Hester Malpas. The eldest of six children, 
she was her father*s iavourite, because from 
her only was he sure of a cheerful word and 
a bright smile. She was her mother's fa- 
vourite, because every one said that she was 
^ very image of tiiat mother hersdf ail 
sixteen. She was the favourite of all her 
brothers and sisters, because she listened 
patiently to all their complaints, and contri- 
bated to all their amuaessents ; aa itifalllhlft 
method, by the by, of securing popularity Oil 
a far more extended scale. 

Mr. Malpas was the second son of a pros> 
pmms tradesman in Wappiug, — a sickly 
child. Of couise, he shrank from active 
amusement. Ueuce originated a love of 
reading, which, in his case, as in many 
others, was mistaken for a proof of abilities. 
Visions of his heiiiij^ a future lord cliaiicellor, 
archbishop uf CJauterbury, or at It^ast au a^er- 
man, soon began to stimulate the ambition 
of the little Imck-parlour where his parents 
nij^htly discuSsed the profits of the day, and 
the prospects of their family. The end uf 
these hopes was a veiy common one ; — at 
forty, Richmd Mal^ was a pour curate in 
"Wiltshire, with a wife and six children, and 
no cliaucti oi bettering his condition. He 
had married for love, under the frequent 
delusion of supposing that love will lauit 
under every circumstance most calculated to 
destroy it ; and, secondly, that it can supply 
the {dace of everything else. Other sorrows 
soften the heart, — poverty hardens it. Noth- 
ing like poverty for chiiUng the afiections 
and repressing the spirits. Its annoyancea 
ore all of the small and mean order; its 
regrets all of a selfish kind ; its presence is 
perpetual ; and the scant meal, and the 
gru(lf;ed fire, are repeated day by day, yet 
who can become accustomed to them ? Mr. 
and Mrs. Malpas had long since forgotten 
their youth ; and if ever ihey refered to 
Omr marriage, on his part it waa to feel, too 
late, what a drawback it had been to his 
prospects, and to turn in his mind all the 
college comforts and quiet of which his iU> 
&icd union had deprived him. was his 
wife without her regrets. A woman always 
exaggerates her beauty and its influence 
when they are past ; aod it was a perpetual 
grief to think what her pntty fwa ai^ 
have done for her. 

In the midst of all this, Hester grew up; — 
bat ttiere are aoma natinea iwithia^ can speiL 
The temper was as sweet as if it had not 
breathed the air of eternal quarrellings ; the 
spirits as gay as if they hati uot been tried 
by the weaning disappointment of being 
almost always exerted in vain. She had 
ever something to do — something to suggest ; 
and when the piesent was beyond any actual 



remedy, she could at least look forward ; and 
this she did with a gaiety and an eneigy 

altogether contagious. Everybody has some 
particular point ou which they pique them- 
selves; generally something which iU de^ 
serves the pride bestowed on it Riehaid 
Malpas particularly prided himself on never 
having stooued to conciliate the relations, 
who had boni felt, and veiv openly expressed, 
the anger of disappointed hope on his mar- 
riage. His brother had lived and died in 
his father's shop : perhaps, as his discarded 
relative Ibrmed no part ot bis aeeoaats, ha 
had foi^otten his very existence. On his 
death, shop and property were left to his 
sister Hester; or, as she was now called, 
Mrs. Hester Malpas. After a few years, 
during which she declared that she was 
cheated by everybody, — though it must be 
confessed that the year's balance told a difS»- 
rent story every Christmas, — she sold her 
interest in the shop, and, retiring to a small 
house in the same street, resolved on making 
her old age comfortable. It is veiy harl to 
give up a favourite weak point : but to tlua 
sister Mr. Malpas at length MSOlved OK 
applying for ai>sistauce. 

{This sister, Ifrs. Hester Malpas, reUetes 
his j)ressing wants, and proposes to receive 
into her house the girl Hester, who had been 
the only conJidaHtti in the lather's applica- 
tion.] 

\\ hen we expect the worst, it never hap- 
pens. Mrs. Malpas caught at the idea of 
Hester*8 going to town with an eagerness 
whidi infiicted on poor Hester the severest 
pang she had ever known. *' And is my 
mother so ready to part with me was a 
veiy bitter thought Still, if dw eoold haaa 
read that mother's heart, aha woold have been 
comforted. It was tlie excess of affection 
that matle the sacrifice easy. All the belief 
in the sovereign power of a pretty face, — sll 
the imagination which Mrs Malpas had long 
ceased to exercise for herself, — were exerted 
for her daughter. Like all people who have 
lived thttr whole life in the countiy, she had 
the most unreal, the most magnificent ideas 
of London. Once there, and Hester's future 
fortune was eertun. Besides, she had ano- 
ther reason, which, however, from the want 
of confidence which ran through the whole 
family, she kept to herself. There was a 
cedam handsome youth, flie son of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, botwaen whom and Hester 
she thought the more distance the better. 
iShe had sutiered too much from a love-match 
heisdf to entertain flie least Idndnesa to waida 
such a step. The faults we ourselves commit 
are always those to which we are most unfor- 
giving. Hester herself had never thought 
about what the feding was whidi made her 
blush whenever she met Frank Horton. No 
girl ever does. It was shyness, not deception, 
that made her avoid even the mention of his 
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name. The word love had never passed be- 
tween them. Still the image of her early 
playmate WM very frequent emid ttie re^ts 
with wludi ihe i^gaided leaving her native 

Matters being arranged for Hester's depar- 
loli^ tin evening before her depaitiue, she 
went for a solitary walk, lingering amid all 
her old &voarite hawits. Her spirits were 
wont out and dejected. It janed cruelly upon 
her aflectienete temper to find that her 
absence was matter of rejoicing to her whole 
family. The children, naturally enough, 
connected Heatei^ departure witn the new 
indulgences, the result of their aunt's gift ; 
and childhood is as selfish from thoughtless- 
ness as a^ is from calculation. Her parents 
ineT|*ed in the future ttiat present which 
weighed so heavily upon poor Hester. She 
was stooping, with tearful eyes, to gather 
some wild tluwcrs in the hedge, when Frank 
Horton, who had joined her unperoeived, 
gathered them for her. 

" And so, Hester, you are going to Lon- 
don, and will soon forget all your old friends." 
Hester had no voice to assoxe him that the 
should not. Her silence gave her companion 
the better opportunity of expressing his re- 
grets, doubly tottching to the amctiouate 
gill, who had juat been thinking that her 
departure was lamented by no one. Hester's 
heait was so full of love and sorrow, that it 
was impoasible for some not to foil to his 
share ; and they parted, if not with a positive 
promise, yet with a hope that their future 
life would, iu some way or other, be connect- 
ed together. 

[We pass over the ni^^s joumej to 

liOndon.J 

On the next evening Hester found herself 
bewildered, cold, tired, hungry, and wretched, 
in the innyard where the coach stopped. 
She was roused by some one at her elbow 
inquiring " for the young woman tibat Mm. 
Hester Malpas expected ;" and in a uonkent 
the guard had consigned her to the care of a 
stranger. It was a neighbour whom her 
annt liad aent to meet her. Mr. Lowndea 
asked her how she did, received no answer, 
made up his mind that she was stupid and 
shy, considered that to talk was no part of 
his agreenwot with Mrs. Malpaa, and hunied 
drag the streets ^is fast as posaible. 

ELaving reached the aunt's hotise, Hester 
was sorry to part with Mr. Lowndes ; she 
felt so desolate, fliat even the companionship 
of half an hour waa someUung like a claim 
to au acquaintance. 

Come in, child," said a forbidding voice; 
and a hand laid upon her arm cuuducted her 
into a small but comfortable-looking parlour. 
The light cheered, the warmth revived, but 
sliU Hester eouMaugt muster xeNhd^enoag^ 
to look up. 

Cant the speak?" 



Hester tried to murmur some inarticulate 
sounds, but gave up the attempt in despair 
end teats. 

" Take off your bonnet" 

Hester obeyed ; and the readiness with 
which this slight act was perforpied, together, 
perhaps, with the trace of crying very visible 
on the face, had a favourable effect on her 
hostess, who parted her hair ou her forehead, 
and said, with much kindness of manner, 

Your hair is the colour mine used to be — 
scarcely, I think, so long ; — I used to bo 
celebrated for my head of hair.'' And the 
complaeenqr with which the ddeilf dame 
tevevled to the only personal grace she had 
ever possessed diffused itself over her whole 
manner. Hester now looked at her aunt, 
who waa the very reverae of what she had 
imagine<l: she had always thought she would 
be like her father, and fancied a tall, dark, 
and handsome lace. No such thinj^. Mra. 
Hester Malpaa was near suty, (her niece had 
left age quite out of her calculation,) and 
was Uttle, thin, harsh-featured, and of that 
whole shaq» and shrewish appearance so often 
ht 1(1 to be the characteristic of singlehood. 

Never was change so complete as that 
which now took place in Hester's life. Noth> 
ing could be more dull, men monotonous, 
than her existence ; — the hialoiy of one day 
might serve for all. They rose very early ; — 
people who have nothing to do alway make 
the day as long as possible :—^th^ break* 
fasted — the same eternal two rolls, and a 
plate of thin bread and butter. Then she 
read aloud the chapters and psalms of the 
di^— 4hen sat down to some task of inter- 
minable needlework — then dinner — then 
(after a few weeks' residence had convinced 
Mrs. Malpas that her niece required pjcer- 
cise and might be trusted) she was allowed 
to walk for tv.'o hours — then came tea — then 
the work-basket was resumed — and Mrs. 
Heeler ti^d long stories of her mora juve- 
nile days — stories which, however, dintjied 
strangely from those treasured up by most 
elderly gentlewomen, whose memory is most 
tenacious of former eonquests ; but the remi- 
niscences in which Mrs. Hester delighted to 
indulge were of the keen bargains she had 
driven, and the fortunate sales which she 
had effiected. Had she talked of her feelinge, 
Hester, like most girls, would have listened 
with all the patience of interest. Au unhappy 
attachment is irresistible to the imagination 
of eighteen ; but with these tender and arith- 
metical recollections it was impossible for 
any young woman to ^jympathize ; — however, 
she listened very patiently — supper came at 
nine — and they went to bed at ten. This 
was but a weary life for a girl of nineteen, 
and Hester's sweet laugh grew an unfrequent 
sound, and her bright cheek lest its rich 
colour. Tbe neighbmixs said that Mrs. MaU 
pas xaa won^iio^ her uece ^to death. Tliif 
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was not true. Mrs. Malpas was both fond 
of and kind to her niece in her way, and, had 
she noted the alteration, would have been Urn 
fint to be aiudous abmil hn; but Hestei^ 
incvBSnng silence and gravit}' were rather 
KeoaunaidataonB, and as to her looking pale, 
whr the never had had aaj colour beaelf) 
and she did not see why her niece should have 
any— colour was all very well in the country. 

A year passed away unmarked by any 
oocunenee, when, one summer aflereoon, as 
Hester was takinji^ her accustomed walk, she 
heard her name suddenly pronounced. She 
turned, and saw Frank Hinlon. 

" I have been watduDg for you/' said he, 
hastily drawing her arm within his, and hur- 
rying her along, these two hours. I was 
aftaid yon would not eome out; but here you 
are, ^irettier than ever I*' 

Hester walked on, flurried, confused, sur- 
prised, but delighted. It was not only Frank 
Hoilon that she was glad to see, but he 
bfOii^t with him a whole host of all her 
dearest remembrances — all her happiest hours 
came too— she faltered half a dozen hurried 
questi<ms, and all about home. Fiank Hor- 
ton seemed, however, more desirous to talk 
about herself: he was eager in his expressions, 
and Hester was too little accustomed to flat- 
'teiy not to find it sweet. She prolonged her 
walk to the utmost, and when they separated, 
she had promised, first, that she would not 
mentioa uuax meeting to her aunt, and, 
secondly, that she wowd meet him the fol> 
lowing day. It was with a heavy heart 
Hester bent over her work that evening. 
One, two, three days went by, and each day 
she met Frank Horton ; the fourth, as she 
entered the parlour with her bonnet on, to 
ask, as was her custom, if her aunt wanted 
anythii^ out, " No,*' said Mrs. Malpas, her 
harsh voice raised to its highest and narshest 
key, " you luigrateful, deceitful girl ! I know 
<what you want to go out for : take off your 
bonnet this moment» for out of tiie house ytm. 
don't stir. Your young spark won't tee you 
for one while, I can tell him." 

On the Satniday night, after she had gone 
into her own room, the senrant girl came 
up softly, and, giving her a letter, said — 
Come, miss, don't take on so— I am sure 
no good will eome of mistress's patting two 
true lovers ; hut dear, she never had one of 
her own — and such a handsome young man 
—but, Lord i is that her calling P" aud the 
girl darted off, leaving Hester the letter. 

A Uirill of delight lighted up her pale face 
as she opened the precious epistle. Frank 
wrote to say that he knew how she had been 
confined to the house— that he had kept pur- 
posely out of the way — and that he entreated 
her to meet him as she went to church the 
following Sunday— thi^ he had oometiung 
very impoitant to tell her— and diet he would 
never mIe her to meet hijn again. Hester 



wondered in her own mind whether she should 
be allowed to go to church — trembled at the 
idea of tiiue pio&ning the Sabbath — half 
resolved to eonftso all to her aunt — then 
found her courage sink at the idea of that 
aunt's seventy — read the letter over again — 
and determined to meet him* She was hie 
the ensuing morning, when Mrs. Hester came 
into her room, and exclaimed ang^y, So I 
suppose, as your spark has taken himself 
you do nol want to go out f Flense to malai 
haste and get ready for church — I am tun 
you have need to pray for your sins.*' 

Hester had not courage to reply. She 
dressed ; and, after telling her she ought to 
be ashamed of making herself such a figure 
with crying, Mrs. Malpas dismissed both her 
and the servant to chtudi. Veiy infirm, she 
henelf Miely left the house, but used to read 
the service in tiie pudour, which was her sit- 
ting«room. 

Tkembling and miserable, Hester proceeded 
in the diiection indicated by her lover ; he 
was there before her — and, with scarcely a 
wonl, she followed him hurriedly till they 
reached a more remote street, where, at least, 
neither was known. As| they walked along, 
half Hester's attention had been given to the 
bell tolling for church; suddenly it ceased, 
and the silence smote upon her heart. Never 
before had she heard that bell cease but 
within the walls of the sacred edifice. 

'* Oh, pray make haste— whst can you have 
to say ? — I shall be so late in church !" ex- 
claimed shei breathless with haste and agit»> 
lion. 

I shall not detain you again," replied be, 
in a low and broken voice. " Hester, I could 
not leave England without bidding you fare- 
well, perhaps for ever!" She clung to his 
arm. To one who had never made but a sin- 
gle journey in all her life — whose idea of the 
world was composed of a small secluded vil- 
lage, and a few streets in a dull and unfre- 
quented part of London — leaving England 
seemed like leaving life itself. Yes, Hes- 
ter," said her companion, gazing earnestly 
and sadly on her pale and andona fiic^ " 1 
go on board to-day — I cannot stqr hem — I 
am off to America - 1 have done very wrong 
in renewing my acquaintance with you — but, 
with all my foutts, I do love you, Hester, very 
truly and dearly. It was hard to leave my 
native countn,'. and not leave one behind who 
would say ' God bless you !' when I left, or 
ghe me one kind tiuNight when for, finr 
away. I ask for no promise, Hester; but 
when I return, altered I hope for the better 
in eveiy wsy, you will find Hester Malpas has 
been my hope and my object." 

She could say nothing — the surprise of this 
departure overwhelmed every other feeling. 
She walked with him in sileniee-^he listened 
to his wiffidi^and folt a vague sort of satisfac- 
tion^ in hia o^iesniMui m attachment and 
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Jidelity; but she answered only by tears. 
Frank was the first to see the necessity of 
their parting. He accompanied her back to 
her aunt's, and Hester let herself in, as she 
had the key of the back door. He followed 
her into the passage — he clasped her to his 
heart, and turned nastily away. Hester was 
not aware that he was gone till she hiud 
the door close after him ; she wanted conso- 
lation ; it would liavti been a relief to have 
spobea to any one ; she felt half inclined to 
seek her aunt and confess the meeting, but 
her coiiraf^^ failed, and she hurried into her 
own little room, where she was soon lost in 
a confused reverie which hlended her aunt's 
and Frank's departure together. 

Leavinp^ her to the enjoyment (as people 
are said to enjoy a bad state of health) of her 
aoUiaiyand melancholy reverie, we will follow 
the worthy Mr. Lowndes out of church, wlio, 
leaving his wife to hurry home about dinner, 
declared his intention of paying Mrs. Hester 
Malpas a visit. The fact was, he had missed 
Hester from her acctistomed place in church 
— -thought that she was still kept prisoner 
to tike house — and considering her to ham 
been putudied quite long enough, resolved to 
speak a word in her favour to her aunt. lie 
knocked at the door, but instead of bein^ let 
in wi^ tiiai promptitude which dunaetensed 
all the movements of Mrs. Hestei'ls household, 
he was kojit waiting ; he knocked again — 
still no answer. At this moment, just as Mr. 
Liownde^ temper was giving more way than 
the door, the ser\'ant girl came up, who had 
loitered longer on her way from church, ar- 
rived, and let them in together. She threw 
open the parlour door, but instantly sprung 
back with a scream. Mr. Lowndes advanced, 
but he, too, started back with an exclamation 
of hoRor. Hie giri caught hold of his arm, 
and both stood trembling for a moment, ere 
they musteretl courage to enter that fated and 
iear&l room. The presence of death is always 
Bwfbl ; but death, tne sudden and the violent, 
has a terror far beyond common and natural 
fear. The poor old lady was lying with her 
face on the tloor, and the manner of her 
death was instantly obvious^— a violent blow 
on the back of the head had fractured the 
skull, and a dark-red stain marked the clean 
white cap, whence the blood was slowly trick- 
ling. XluBy raised the body, and placed it in 
the large ann-chair, the customary seat of the 
deceased. Glood God 1 where is Miss Hes- 
tat ?^ ezdaimed Ifr. Lowndes. The seivant 
girl ran into the passage, and called at the 
foot of the 8tair9---8he had not courage to 
» ascend them. There was at tirst no answer 
•^ahe caUed again— door of Hester's 
aiNurtment was opened slowly, and a light 
but hesitating step was heard. " IViiss Hes- 
ter, oh! Miss Hester, come down to your 
annt* Hester's fiunt and brakea voiee an* 
amned, Not yet^not ]fet— I cannot bear it" 



Fatally were those words remembered 
against her. That evening saw the unfortu- 
nate g^rl confined in a solitary cell in New- 
gate. We shall only give the Mef outlina 
of the evidence that first threw, and then 
fixed the imputation upon her. It was evi- 
^nt that the murderer, whoever he was, had 
ealand by the door: trae, the window was 
open, but had any one entered through it 
there must have been the trace of tbotsteps 
on the little flowor-bed of the small ^uden in 
front. The house, too, had been rifled by one 
who appeared to know it well, while nothing 
but the most portable aiticles were taken— 
the ftsw spoons, the old lady's watdi, and 
whatever money there might have been, for 
not a shilling even was to be found anywhere. 
A letter, however, was found from Mr. Mal- 
pas to his sister, mentioning that Frank 
Horton, who had long been very wild, had 
been forced to quit the neighbourhood iu 
consequence of having been engaged iu an 
a£Reay with some gamekeepers, and it was 
supposed that poaching was the least crimo 
of the gang with whom he had been con- 
nedsd. The epistle concluded by a hogt 
Veij eanestly expressed, that if, as common 
report went, Frank had gone up to London, 
he might not meet with Hester, and begging 
if he attempted to lenew the acquaintance, a 
stop should be put to it at once. It was 
proved that Hester had met this young man 
seveml times in secret, the last in defiance of 
her aunt's express prohibition ; that instead 
of going to church she had met him, and he 
had been seen leaving the house with all 
possible haste about the very time the mur- 
Ger had been committed, and he was traced 
to the river side. Two vessels had that mom> 
ias sailed for America, but it was impossible 
to learn whether he was a passenger in eithei; 
Hester's ova enrlamation, too, seemed to 
confirm every suspicion, so did her terror, her 
coufusiou, and her bewildered manner. Every- 
body said that die kioked 80 guilty ; and the 
coroner's inqueal biooght in a veidict &r her 
committal. 

It was a fine summer evening when Mr. 
Malpas and his famUy were seated, some in 
the porch of the cottage, while the younger 
children were scattered about the garden. 
There was an expression of cheerfulness in 
the face of the parents very different to the 
harsh, hard des]X>ndency of a twelvemonth 
since; and Hester, as her mother always 
prognoetiealed she would, had indeed bnmglit 
a bfemng on her family. Many an anxious 
glance was cast down the road, for to-day the 
post came in, and one of the boys had been 
despatched to the village to eee if there was 
a letter from Hester. The child was soon 
discovered running at fidl speed, and a letter 
was in his hand. " It is not my sister's hand- 
writings" said he, with the bbnk kxikor die- 
appointment Mr. Malpai opened thttepiaUc^ 
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nhieh was from Mr. Lowndes, and broke 
Irindly, though abruptly, his daughter's dread- 
mi sittiation. The unhappy father sunk back 
senseless in his seat, and, in caru for his reco- 
very, Mrs. Malpas had a brief respite ; but 
the) too, had to learn the wretched trutiL 
Ho\7 that miserable day passed no voids 
niw tell. • * • • 

The next evening, and Mrs. Halpaa had 
found her way to the cell of her unhappy 
child. All was over — she had been tried and 
found guilty, not uf the actual murder, but of 
abetting and eoneealing it, and the fbllowing 
morning was the one appointi fl when the 
sentence of the law was to be carried into 
effect. " This is not Hester 1" exclaimed 
Mrs. Malpas, when she entered the cell : and 
even from a mother's lips the ejaculation 
might be excused, so little resemblance was 
there between the pale emaciated creature 
before her, and the bright and blooming giri 
with whom she had partetl. IIistLi- was 
seated on the side of the iron bedstead — her 
baadi clasping her kneea, ndcing herself to 
and fro, with a low monotonous moan, which 
woidd rather have seemed to indicate bodily 
pain thau meutai anguish. Her long hair — 
tliat long and beautiful brown hair w whidi 
her mother had been so proud — hnxuf dishe- 
velled over her shoulders, but more tnan half 
of it was grey. Her eyes were dim and sunk 
in her head, and looked straightforward, wift 
a blank, stupid expression. Her mother 
whispered her name — Hester made no an- 
swer ; she took one of her hands— Hhe ptisoner 
draw h pettishly away. That livelong night 
the mother watcliefl by h^'r child — but that 
child never knew her again. After some time 
afae seemed soothed by dioae kind and gentle 
caresses, but she never gave the dighteit 
token of knowing from whom they came. 

Morning arrived at last With what loath- 
ing horror did Mrs. Malpas watch the dim 
grey light mark the dull outline of the grated 
window ! The morning reddened, and as the 
first crimson touched Hester's face as it rested 
sleeping on her mothers shonlder, somewhat 
of its former beauty came back to that fair 
young face. She slept long, though it was a 
disturbed and convulsive slumber. She was 
roused by a noise in flw passage — holt and 
bar fell heavily ; there was the sound of many 
steps— strange dark faces appeared at the 
door. They came to fake the prisoner to the 
place of execution ! The men approached 
Hester— they raisefl her from her seat — they 
bound her round childish arms behind her. 
The mother clnng to her child, but that diild 
clung not in rrtum. Mrs. Malpas sunk, 
though still retaining her hold, on the floor. 
With what humanity such ati office i>ermitted, 
fh^ disengaged her grasp — ^they bore away 
the unresisting prisoner — the door closed, and 
the wretched mother had looked upon her 
chUdforthehsttima. 



It was about a twelvemonth after the exe- 
eoHon of Hester Malpas that die frmily wera 

seated af^in, on a fine summer evening, 
round the door of their cottage ; but a dread- 
ful alteration had taken place in all. The 
father and mother looked bowed to the very 
earth — the very children shnink away if a 
Stranger passed by. Mr. Malpas had inhe- 
rited nts sister's property, ranch move conn* 
derable than had ever been supposed ; but 
though necessit)' forced its use, he loathed it 
like a curse. An unusual sight now — ^the 
postman was seen approaching — he broogfat 
Mr. Malpas a newspaper. He shuddered as 
he took it, for he knew Mr. Lowndes' hand- 
writing again. He opened it mechanically, 
and a large « read this" diieeted his atten- 
tion to a particular paragraph. It was the 
confession of a Jew watchmaker, who had 
just been executed for burglary ; and, among 
ettier crimes, he stated that he was the tea 
murderer of Mrs. Hester Malpas, for which a 
young woman, her niece, had been executed. 
He had entered the windmr by means of a 
plank thrown from the garden railing to the 
casement, when with one blow he stunne<l 
the old lady, who was reading. Mr. Malpas 
went no fiirther — the thick and blinding team 
fell heavily on the paper — he could not read 
it aloud, but he put it into his wife's hand, 
with a broken eiaculation, " Thank God, she 
was innocent I" 

\* The facts of the Jew committing the 
murder, and the old lady's niece being 
hanged, are perfectly true. It happened 
in napping some forty years ai 



PASS OW THB OBBAT ST. BBBN A«D. 

Thb perikms passage of these mountains is 

more frequently undertaken in the winter thau 
is generally imagined : it is ditiicult to con- 
ceive the necessity or urgency of affiuiB trilidi 
can lead persons, at siKh a season, flkrouf^ 
such scenes of danger. They are generally 
pedlars or smugglers, who mount the pass 
ftom either side, in defiance of the snows^ 
tourmentes, and avalanches of these high 
roc:ions. Durinj^ the severe cold of winter the 
snow at this elevation forms and falls like 
dust; it congeals so soon, and so hard, that 
the particles do not attach and form flakes 
when they touch, as in lower regions ; and 
instead uf consolidating beneath the pressure 
of the traveller's feet, they rise around him m 
powder, and he sinks to his middle. These 
snow-storms, when accompanied by violent 
winds, are called tourmentes, and are often 
fatal to the poor wretches who encounter 
them ; \inable then to trace the path, they 
wander and fall over precipices. The ava^ 
teaches, too, take their dkan of vidion. The 
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Slimmer avalanche is caused by the submelt- 
ang of the snow, which undermines its snp- 
pM; and the mass, once set in motion, 
descends with great violence. The avalanches 
of winter are occasioned by the masses of 
mtaw acnmmliiKng en fhe slopes of the 
mountains, where it is too dry to attach 
firmly; and when the weight of snow exceeds 
the supporting resistance of the surface of 
the ground, it slides off into the valley below, 
with a suddenness and violence which the 
• monks who described it compared to the dis- 
charge of a cannon-ball : these are the sort of 
Bvslsnehes which in the winter render the 
approach to the hospice very dangerous. 
Near the convent the mountains are steep, 
sad the trttveller ia exposed to almost certain 
destittdion if an avalanche fall whilst he 
passes ; and the poor wretch, burie<l beneath 
the mass, is found only when the snow meltS| 
end flie summer, whidi to him never lelums, 
discovers the victim in these regions of win- 
ter. Under every circumstance in which it 
is possible to render assistance, the worthy 
monks of St. Bernard set out upon their 
regularly a])pointe<l duties. Undismayed by 
the spirit of the storm, and obeying a higher 
Power, they seek, amidst the greatest dan- 
«iSy the exhausted or overwhelmed traveller ; 
they are generally accompanied by their dogs. 
The sagacity of these animals is so extraor- 
dmaiy, that they too, as if consdous of their 
peifbnning a high duty, will roam alone the 
day and night through in those desolate 
regions, discover the victim buried in the 
•now, and lie on him* and lick him to impart 
warmth. They bear with them some refresh, 
ing liqueur around their necks for the poor 
traveller whom they may find, if he should 
have still sense enough left to use it ; they 
then bark or howl — their signals for assis- 
tance, or, if the distance be too great, return 
to sedc it. These valuable and noble animals 
have often deserved gold collars firom the 
Humane Society. At present there are only 
four of these dugs at the convent. Not long 
imee a mortality prevuled among ttiem, and 
Ihef had almost become extinct 

Brockedon** &eeur»ioM in the A^». 



ALBUM OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 

A BOOK at the hospice contains an amusing 
record of visiters, characters, and opinions. 
Here it has lieen kept for several yenrs ; and 
I hope that it may long be sacred, and that 
the practice of stealing autograghs will never 
eitend its sacrilege to the convent of the 
Great St. Bernard. It has, however, been 
done to such an extent in other places, that 
whole books have been stolen ; and an entire 
one can fcaic^ now he finmd npon the usual 
routes of tmvellers, where, only three years 
ago, no person dared to detach a leaf. At 
St. Martin's, Soleuches, (jhamouny, the 



visiters* books have been violated for auto- 
graphs, with the same leeklessness that ce^ 
^mXiUkUftrm^a tore out portraits and effigies, 
some time ago, from printed works, to gratify 
a mania for which they deserved the galleys. 

The travellere' book on the St. Bernard is 
a source of amusement to all visiters. Here 
the divine, the actor, the man of science, the 
merchant, the man of rank, and the idler, 
have united in a general acknowledgment of 
the urbanity of tlu'SL' kind-hearted monks, 
whose profession is humanity, and who prac- 
tise true Christianity. The divine has done 
justice to their worth by forgetting his pre- 
judices against their religious precepts in a 
recorded admiration of their |)ractised duties; 
an actor, charmed by their cheerfulnera, 
leaves in the book his avowal that he has 
passed at the Great St. Bernard '* the hap- 
piest day of his life j" * the philosopher's 
memorial thanks them for the land interest 
which they took, and the assistance which 
they rendered him in some delicate scientific 
experiments; the merchant, who visits them 
in his six weeks* journey of pleasure, writes 
ditto to some praise of their kindness ; and 
the painter, the poet, and the lord, leave their 
sketches, verses, and names, in the umveissl 
desire to acknowledge their gratification and 
their thanks. What execration, then, does 
that seltish being deserve who can rob a thou- 
sand persons of the pleasme of reading these 
memorials in their original locality ! Yet 
some have even been found to boast of their 
luck in possessing such stolen autographs, 
wHhout bhnhine for the heartless tMU hy 
whieh iSbejl had been obtained. — lUdL 
* Keau's autogcaplu 



While Purfa and Lelande were at Milan, a 
&ud hioke out between them in their cha- 
racters of prime donne of the Scala and 
Canobrano. The adherents of each were as 
fiirious in thdr animosity as the Gudfii and 
Ohibelines of old. Each party had their 
place of rendezvous, their Cate Pasta or 
Lelandesta, where they discussed politics 
over sherbet and lemonade. A hundred duels 
were, or would have been, the consequence, 
but for the interruption of the police, who 
could not, however, prevent a little private 
and polite assassination. Afiairs at length 
ran so high as to attract the attention of 
government; and the disturbances at the 
ueatie hong suspected to be tiM doak of 
some treason against the state, all hissing in 
public was interdicted on pain of imprison- 
ment. An inveterate Pastaist was at a party 
vrfaem Lelande was present, and was so 
pleased with her guod-nature, affability, and 
above all, with tlie refined skill with which 
she sang an exquisite aria of her own com* 
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poiition, that ha» prejudioet wtn uliollf 
overcome. Make me known to hUf* Mud 
he to the host. His request being complied 
withj he recanted his heresy, and nrofessed 
hnntdf ttie oMNt entlnuuMlie of hear iroiw 
shipers. Triumph for an infauit glanced 
in her eye, but, checking the expression, she 
said, Do uot deceive yourself; I owe your 
praises to my rival'k absence; you wiU 
change 5'our opinioD to-morrow at La Scala." 

" houe tolda/iattering ialeJ'—Dt, Walcot 
and Madame Mara were on terms of the 
greatest intimacy. He wrote the song of 
" Hoi>e lold a flattering tale,"" expressly for 
her, and she saug it for the first time at one 
of her own bmems. The not day she sold 
flie nanascript The Doctor had dicafy 
done the same, and the two purchasers, 
after a long dispute, which neither had the 
power to solle, agteed to wait on Man, and 
solicit her interfere uce. She consented, and 
as she was going in search of Dr. Walcot, he 
happened to cross her path in the Ha^maiket; 
he had akeady heaid of the cucnmstance^ 
and, like the prima donna, was not disposed 
to refund the money he had received. What 
is to be done," said Mara, " cannot you say 
you were intnieBted when you sold itP" 
♦* Cannot you say the same of yourself P" 
aepUed the satirist ; " one story would be 
believed as soon as the other.*' O. W. C. 

Grcusini. — When Nttpoleonwaa crowned 
at Milan, Madame Grassini, the celebrated 
singer, having attracted his attention, he 
sent for her, and after the usual salutations, 
she called to his recollection that her dehut 
took place precisely at the time of his first 
exploits, wnen he was general>in-chief of the 
army of Italy. I was then," she said, **in 
all the splendour of my beauty and talent — I 
was compared to the virgins of the sun — I 
iedueed all eyes, inflamed aH hearts, — the 
yonng general alone remained cold, and he 
was the only object of my thoughts. How 
singular ! how strange I when 1 was worth 
•omething, when all Italy was at my foet, 
which I heroically disdained for only one 
look from you, I could not obtain it ; and 

Eou grant me what I have so long as- 
to, when I am worOi nothing and no 
: worthy of you.'* \\ . G, C. 

iiurious Motley. — The battle of Poictiers 
took place on the 1 9th of September, 1 3^6, 
in wnidi King John of France was made 
prisoner, and many of the French nobility 
lost their lives. The captive monarch, though 
leqwetfidly treated, was brought to England 
togiaeethe triumph of the conqueror; the 
peace, in 1360, put an end to his captivity, 
but to obtain his liberty he made over many 
of the most valnable provinces of his Idngw 
dom to the King of England, and agreed to 
pay a ransom of three millions of gold crowns ; 
which reduced him to the necessity of paying 
fof tho neceaiaiies of hia houadiidd in failAer 



in 



F, u. the middle of which. theA» was • 

Uttle'naU of sUver. P. T. fT. 

Ptiblic Schools. — The ejqpression may 
appear ludicrous, yet there is not in {he 
eoune of life, a nioie vemaricahto cl 
than the removal of a child from the freedoo 
and luxury of a wealthy house, to the 
diet and strict subordination of a public school; 
from the tendenees of parents, and the obse- 
quiousness of servants, to the rude familiarity 
of his equals, the insolent tyranny of his 
seniors, and the rod, perhaps, of a cruel and 
capricious pedagogue. Such hardships cer- 
tainly steel the mmd agiiinst the injmies of 
fortune. I shall always be ready to join in 
the opinion, notwithstanding Gowper (who 
was Uie exception and not the rule,) and 
Byron, that our public schools, which have 
produced so many eminent characters, are 
beat adapted to the genius and ecwetitntion 
of an English people. A boy of spirit may 
acquire a previous and practical experience of 
the world ; and his play^fellows may be the 
future friends of hie heart and hia int e i e rt. 
In a free intercourse with his ecjuals, the 
habits of truth, fortitude, and patusnce, are 
sensibly matured. I. 

Ancient power €f Dukes. — ^The dignity of 
a duke is a Roman dignity, denominated a 
ducendOf leading or commanding; accord- 
ingly the first diuei, duoesy were leaders or 
commanders of armies. Among the Saxoni^ 
heretochs signified the same with dukes or 
duceSj leaders of their armies. In the time 
of Edward the Confessor, tlM military fom 
of the kingdom was in the hands of the 
dukes, or heretochs ; they had a very unlimit- 
ed power, and were elected by the people in 
their fidl assembly, or folkinote, similar to 
the sheriffs. P. T. W. 

Curious Surnames of French Kings,^ 
Lewie I., son of Charlemagoe, was surnamed 
Le Debonnaire, on aceoont of the auavtty of 
his manners. 

Lewis II. the Stammerer, and son of Charles 
the Bald. 

Lewis IV., D'Outremer, beyond the sea, 
being educated in Knfi;land : he was the only 
son of Charles tlie Simple, by Egira, daugh- 
ter of Edward the Elder. 

Lewis VI., Le Gros. 

Lewis IX. Saint. 

Lewis IV., the Boisterous, from the rude 
promise of his infant years. 
Philip, the Fortunate. 
Philip II., Augustus. 
Philip III., Le Haidi. 
Philip ly., Le BeL 
Philip X., Le Long. 
PhiUp VI, De Vaioia. P. T. W. 
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PUBLIC WALKS: 




THE " UNTER DBN LINDEN,** RERUN. 

Whilst the increase of public walks in Eng- walk, since few more healthful means can he 

land is occuj^yin^ the attention of home devised fur the improvement of the morals 

philanthropists, it may be interesting to and happiness of the jxiople. 

fvhnee at ft fisw of the beautiM pcomenadea We do not leeoUect that the walk h«re 

with which innumerable towns on the Con- chosen for illustration is mentioned by Mr. 

tinent are i)rovided. The subject has as yet Slaney, who first proposed in Parliament the 

received but slight attention from the lej^is- cousideratiun of walks fur the people. This 

latttte of this country ; but we hope the time it, however, one of the most magnificent 

is not far distant when every town through- promenades on the Continent ; tliou^li. i)ro. 

out Eog^land will have its public walks or bably, it has leas of the niral character tliau 
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many others. It is one of the finest portions 
of Beriin, justly reckoned among the most 
beautiful cities in Kurape ; and, rar size and 
population, considered as the second city in 
G^many. It covers an area nearly ei^ual to 
ttiat on whidi Puis atands, and ita general 
cifcumference is computed at twelve miles. 
The streets are, for the most part, straight, 
broad, and regular : uue, in particular, called 
flie IViedridi Straaae, ia fhe longvat and 
most uniform street in Kiirope, being nearly 
two English miles and ahalf loni;, or upwards 
of twice the length of Oxford-street, London. 

The " Unter den Linden " ( « beneath the 
limes ") is flanked with the largest and best 
private houses in Berlin, and a few public 
O^eea.* Dr. Granville, who certmnly nnkt 
among the most observant of modem teunsts 
on the Continent, describes this gay and 

Slendid street, pliuited with double avenues 
lime-tieea, aa a aeene fiur mora beantilu] 
than he had hitherto witnessed in any town 
either in France, Flanders, or Germany, Its 
length is 2,0H.S feet, or from the Opera House 
to the principal or Biandenburg Gate ; and 
its breadth is 170 feet. It is divided into 
three portions, the central walk being appro- 
priated to pedestrians; it is fifty feet wide, 
and covered with hard gravel. On each side 
are triple rows of lime trees, outside of which 
is a wide drive for carriages. Between the 
lUHita of tirdve and two in the afternoon, 
during the winter seaaon, and early in the 
evenini^ during the summer months, this 
walk presents a most animated, cheerful, and 
ahnoatflieatrical appearance, fiom the iram* * 
lier and variety of persona who resort thither 
for air and exercise. At night it is brilliantly 
illuminated with gas. The stranger who iW- 
quente the promenade may, in the courae of 
two or three days' residence, pass in review 
every successive gradation among the difierent 
classes of society in Berlin. 

The Bceond cut ahowa the Bcandenburger 
Thor, or Gate, at the western extremity of 
the walk just described. On the other side 
liea the park, 880 acres in extent, containing 
beaidea varioua walka, the nyal palace Belle- 
vnOfand several country seats. This is, in Dr. 
Granville's opinion, the most imposing and 
magnificent specimen of modem architecture 
in Berlin, and* without exception, the most 
colossal structure of the kind in Europe." 
It was built in l^tiB^ by Langhans, in>iau- 
ialioii of the Fiopylamm at Atnena, Imt on a 
mom atupendoua acale. It conaiala of two 

• Those seen in the annexed view an' the Uni- 
writy and the Academy of Sciences. NVe must not, 
however, in raodotir» omit to notice Dr. Granville's 
remark, that " to complete this beautifid street in a 
BuiUble manner, paved trotteirt are stfll wanting. 
That part of it by wliich access alone can be had to 
the different liandtiomc b1io]>s, and to the houses 
which flank it on either sule, is roughly asid ine- 
guhirly paved witii stones, uncomfortable aud incon- 
veuieut to foot pMsengere."— 'IVoeeb ja 18S7« C^e 
hofe thto improvcmeiit his lieen iiMde>) 




colonnadea placed in parallel lines across the 
nad, 106 feet in length, and each consisting 
of six fluted pillars of the Grecian Doric 
order. These support a well-proportioned, 
entablature, surmounted by an attiC| in the 
centre of which stands a beautiful quadriga, 
(or four-horsed chariot,") with the figure of 
Victory, bearing in triumph the Prussian 
eagle. This fine group, during the IVench 
invaaion in 1807, met with the fate of many 
other monuments of art in conquered coun- 
tries, and was carried in Vandal triumph to 
Paris, whence, in 1814, itwaa eonveyed back 
to B«Ain. The elevation of the columns of 
the gate is 45 feet, and their diameter 5 feet 
9 inches. Between the triglyphs of the 
friese, (that part immediately above the 
capitals,) are 17 metopes, representing in 
basso rilicvo, the battle of the Centaurs with 
the Lapithaj and on the attic, cloao beneath 
the quadriga, another bas-relief lepNacnta 
the margrave Albertus Achilles siezing an 
enemy's standard in a battle against the 
people of Nuremberg. The two paraHd 
colonnadea are connected hy a lateral wall, 
or hnmertts between each bi-columniation, 
and the five intercoluraniations form the five 
great openings of this splendid .gate ; the 
principal or centre of which is 18 feet wide, 
and the others 12 feet 4 inches. This is, 
indeed, a triumphal entrance, aud, in com- 
parison, causes even our boasted stucco 
finery at Hyde and the Green Farka to hide 
its diminutive proportions. 



CURIOUS BaqUESTS. 

(Jrom theReporU oftkt Ouu m uimun aa fltorttiw.) 
John Wakobix, by bis will, dated 29th off 
AtlgttSt, 1656, gave to the Grocers' Company 
a tenement in VValbrook, to the intent that 
they should yearly, within thirty days after 
Michaelmas, pay to the churchwardena of fit 
Botolph, Billingsgate, 4/., to provide a good 
and sutficient iron aud glass lantern, with a 
candle, for the direction of paaaengers to and 
from the water side all night long, from the 
feast of St. Bartholomew to I*uly-d:iy ; out of 
which sum 1/. was to be paid to the sexton, 
for taking cam of the said lantern. 

By indenture, 26th August, 4 Henry VIII. 
Roger Lupton, vicar of Cropredy, in Oxon, de- 
livered to the churchwardens there SL 13*. 4rf,, 
for which they covenanted to find a person to 
ring the curfew bell daily.— The said Roger 
Lupton afterwards conveyed to certain ieotlees 
fourteen acres of land, at Wardington, oa 
condition of their repairing the parish church 
and dock, and ringing the cui&w and daUy 
beU. ^ , 

In 1691 , John Caiey, of Woodstock, gaw 
IOa. a year to the clerk or sixtun, to ring the 
eight o'clock bell at night, for the guide and 
direction of travellers. 
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^Richard Aldrige, iu 1814, fi»ve to the cellent bread; but the workmen are abto- 

viear of St.Nic]M»UM,Bxistolf U !«. annually, lutely slaves, being never pemntted to leave 

for performing on the 21st of October mom- the place in which they work.->Soft cakes of 

ing service, and preachinij' a sermon in com- Indian com constitute the principal food of 

memoratioQ of the eloiiuub victory obtained the poor. — Shops for the sale of native and 

by Lord Nebknt, off Iteialgar, on Oie Slet of Spanish brandy, wines, &e., are too common, 

October, 1805; and lO.s. 6d. equally between and present too great a temptation for the 

the clerk and sexton, for their attendance. poor Indians to resist. — The Water-carriers 

The mayor of Exeter holds lauds and tene- ot Mexico are a numerous body : they bring 

raents in Sedbuiy, Sedfbrd, and Salcomb, (all water from the aqueducts to private lionMay 

in Devon,) the rents of which are to be in large jars, poised on their backs. At an 

bestowed towards the buying of shrouds for early hour they may be seeu stretched on the 

prisonem who should simbr at Kingsmill, bare ground, intoxicated with pulque ; and* 

near Heavitree, the usual place of exwntion as they have no settled place of residence^ 

in the county of Devon. * they sleep at night under the first shelter ' 

It appears, from the books of the Fish- that presents itself, like the Ltazzaroni of 

mongenr Company, tiiat Robert Harding, in Najdes. THOMAe Ghu*. 

1564, gave a yearly rent of 4()s. to the Com* i 

pany, to the intent that they should distri- flntrlfAtf Afltlcnt 

bute 36*. thereof yearly, for ever, amongst the XMWMMi wja?«*w»jf . ^ 
poor fishmongers in the parishes of Bk* Mag^ 

aus the MartjT and St. Margau't. music at, co.m posers. 

The same Robert Harding, in 1568, gave IlANDBi.,at a period when he was composing 

to the Company an auuuity of 3/. 6s. b(L, oratorios, called in his carriage one morning 

issuing out of his lands and tenements in at five o'clock, on Doctor Morell, who selected 

Pudding-lane, to the intent that they should subjects from tlu' Scriptures for thosi; pro- 

psy, in the Lent season, 3^ — that is, iu New ductions. The Doctor went to the winduw, 

IW'Bftreet 30»., and in Old Fish-street 30*. — and asked Handel, who would not leave his 

to the use of the poor inhabiteis and arti- carriage, what he wanted. He said, " What 

ficers compelled by necessity to repair thither de devil means de vord * billow P' " which was 

to buy the cuttings and refuse of fish. in the oratorio the Doctor had written for 

P. Q. hun. The Doctor told him that «<bilW 
meant wave — ' a wave of the sea.** — ** Oh ! da 
vave !" said Handel; and bade his coachman 

aBOPS 111 NSXico return, without addressing another word to 

HavB no names or dgns In ikont, and nothing the Doctor. 

it esqMsed in the windows. — Silversmiths* Beethoven, in the Mdinary concerns of 

work is done in a tedious manner, and is life, was in a state approaching to somnam- 

dumsy and heavy. — The tailors make a good bulisui — so engrossed was he with musi- 

pnfit; and clothes are three or fimr times cat ideas. At Vienna, on one occasion, ha 

dearer than in England ; — they sit on stools, went into a tavern, called for the carte, re» 

and not with their feet under them.— Mil- placed it on the table, took a pencil fnom Iiia 

liners' shops are carried on by men : twenty pocket, and began to write music on the 

or ttirty brawny fellows, of all colours, may back of it. Smm after, a gar^ou brought 

be seen in a shop, decorating dresses, sew- him soup ; he replied that he had dined ; 

ing muslin gowns, making flowers, trinuning and, before any objection could be made, paid 

caps, &C. ; while, perhaps, at the nisKt door, a a sum of money tuai. wont away, 

number of poorgtrit are on thur knees, en- According to an account of Dr. Crotch, 

gaged in the laborious occupation of grinding given by his mother to Dr. Barney, in 1779, 

chocolate by hand. — Coniectionary and sweet- the first decided manifestation oi this cele- 

meats are in great demand ; and five hundred brated musician's precocious power of dbtin- 

difierent kinds are made. — ^The druggists guishing modulalLtl sounds, developed itself 

and apothecaries ask exorbitant prices : they iminediutely after hearing a lady, of superior 

charge a dollar per pouud for an article, the musical acquirements, play on his father's 

produce of the eountiy, which is sold in oigan. After the lady's departure, the child 

Kngland for 4(1. Hops sell for 2*. 6d. per oz., cried, and would not be pacified, till, on being 

and most drugs in proportion. — Barbers are cairied through the room where the organ 

numerous and im^iortant ; and the price of stood, he screamed, and struggled to get to 

shaving is ten times as much as in Eng^nd. it ; and being indulged iu his wisli, eagerly 

— ('abinet-makers have but few tools ; and began beating down the keys. The next 

tiieir work is very inferior and expensive, in day, seated on the knee oi hi^i brother, a 

turning, the mechanic sits on the ground in youth of fourteen, who at once supixnted the 

working the lathe. — Coachmakers excel all ufant organist and blew the bellows of the 

the other mechanical artists in ^Mexico. — organ, he began putting down the keys — at 

Bakers' bhops aie large, and they make ex^ first promiscuously, and without any a{)pa- 

8F3 
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rent selection or of melody ; but soon 
aiter, ho inatle aii approach towards the air 
of "God save the Kinf^," bo evident aa to 
awaken the attention uf his father, who has- 
tened down stairs to inform liiinself who it 
was playing that tune on the organ, and dis- 
coveivdy with an astonishment that may be 
better inuij^ini'd than described, that the 
musician was his infant son, WilliaiUj then 
only two years and three weeks old. 

Barthelemon, in 176^ composed his first 
Italian serious opera, entitled, Pi lnpida ; 
which he presented at the Opera House, where 
' it was leeeived with tmcommon soeeess and 
applause. Garrick, hearing of his success, 
paid B. a visit, unasked and unexpected, 
one morning, and a!>ked liim if he could set 
fSngliah woids to music. He replied, he 
thought he could. Garrick called for pen 
and paper, and wrote the words of a song, to 
be introduced in The Cuunlry (uri, and to be 
mwyf by Dodd, in the character of Sparkith. 
"While Garrick was writing the words, Bar- 
theiemon, looking over his shoulder, set the 
song. Garrick gave him the song, and said, 
" There, my friend, there is my song." Bar- 
thelemon instantly replied, There, sir, there 
is the music tor it." W. G. C. 



THE LION. 

Mii. Thompson, in his recent Travels in South 
Africa, observes: — The lion will generally 
retreat before the awe-inspiring presence of 
man ; but not precipitately, nor without first 
calmly surveying his demeanour, and appa> 
reutly measuring his prowess. He ap})ear8 
to have the impression that man is not his 
natural prey; and though he does not always 
give place to him, he will yet, in almost every 
case, abstain from attacking him, if he ob- 
serve in his deportment nei&er fear nor hos- 
tility. 

My friend, DiedrikMuUer, one of ^ mort 
intrefnd and successful lion-hunters in South 
Africa, mentioned to mu the following anec- 
dote>in illustration of the foregoing remarks. 
He hod been out alone hunting in the wilds, 
when he came suddenly upon a lion, which, 
instead of givin<» way, seemed disposed, from 
the angiy attitude he assumed, to dispute 
with him the dominion of the desert Di(^rik 
inslautly alighted, and, confident of his im- 
eiTing aim, levelled his mighty roer at the 
forehead of the lion, who was couched in the 
act to spring, within fifteen paces of him ; 
but at the moment the hunter tired, his horse, 
whose bridle was round his arm, started back 
and caused him to miss. The lion bounded 
forward, but stojiped within a few paces con- 
fronting Diedrlk, who stood defenceless, his 
gun discharged, and his horse running oHl 
The man and the beast stood looking each 
other in the face for a short space. At length 
the lion moved backwards, as if to go away. 



Diedrik began to load his gun. The lion 
looked over his shoulder, growled, and re. 
turned. IXedrik stood sHIL The Uon agaiit 
nio \ t (1 cautiously off ; and the boor proceeded 
to loatl and ram down his bullet. The lion 
again looked back, ai^d growled angrily ; and 
this oeeured repeatedfar, unlil the aniiiMl had 
got off to some distance, when he fiudy tOok 
to his heels and bounded away. 

On another occasion, a lion came so sud- 
denly upon him, that before he could take 
aim the animal made a formidable spring, 
and alighted so near the hunter, that be had 
just time to thrust the muade<tf hb gun into 
the o])en mouth of the lion, and shoot him 
through the head. 

The following amusing story, which was 
related to me by some respectable fiirmers in 
the Tarka^ who were present on the oceiu 
slon, would make a good figure in The LioiCM 
Histury of Man I — A party of boors went out 
to hunt a lion, who had carried off aevend 
cattle from the neighlnntrhuod. They rlisco- 
vered him in a thicket, or jungle, such as 
abound in that part of the colony, and sent 
in a numerous pack of fierce hounds to at- 
tack and drive him out. The lion kept his 
den and his temper fur some time, only 
striking down the dogs with his mighty paw, 
or snapping off a head or Ivg occasionally, 
when the brawling rabble came within his 
reach. But the hunters cuntiuuiug iu the 
mean time to pepper the bushes at random 
with slugs and bullets, at length slightly 
wounded him. Then arose the royal l>east 
in wrath, and, witii a terrible roar, burst forth 
upon his fbes. Regardless of a shower of 
balls, he bounded forward, and in an instant 
turned the chase upon them. All took to their 
heels or their horses. One huge fellow, of 
greater size than alacrity, who we shall call 
Hugo Zivaar-tHtn-hetfpen, or Hercules Hea\y- 
stem, not having time to mount his horse, 
was left in the rear, and speedily run down 
by the rampant icctew (lion). Hugo fell, — 
nut as Lochlel, " with bis back to the field, 
and his face to the foe," but the reverse wa^; 
and he had the prudenee to lie flat and quiet 
as a lug. The victorious lion snuffed at him, 
scratched him with his paw, and then mag- 
nanimously bestriding him, sat quietly down 
upon his body. Hb routed companions, col> 
lecting in a band, took courage at length to 
face about ; and seeing the pustun; of utiaira, 
imagined their comrade was killed, and began 
to concert measures for reven^ng him. Aftvt 
a short pause, however, the lion resigned of 
his own accord his seat of triumph, relieved 
his panting captive, and retreated towards 
the mountains. The ])arty, on cotmnff up, 
found their friend shaking his ears, unhann- 
ed from the war, except vrnat he had auShnd 
from a very ungentlemanly piece of conduct 
in the lion, w ho it seems had actiially treated 
his praetnUe ibe in the same ignominious 
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mannef as Gulliver did the Pdace of liUiput 
pu a certain occasion, and for which he wat 
aftonraids justly impeached of high traason. 



LKTTER8 FROK SWITZKBtilllD AKD ttALt, 

•[Thu is a modeiate octavo vohime firom Ihe 
pen of Mr. Came, who is advantageously 
known for his Letters from the Eaat. The 
author is a discreet tourist, and a pleasing 
writer: his remarks upon men and man- 
ners, if they do not startle by their novelty, 
at least interest the reader by their tone of 
benevolence. It would not be difficult to 
select many sketdies of scenery of truly gia* 
phic character ; but the occasional occurrence 
of such an epitliet as " green-looking '* is 
injudicious, if not negligent. The &ttowipg 
ia a fbiloni picture, which but ill aecoids wiw 
our engraving about four years since.] 

fVinter at LatUerbrtmnen. 
To our home it was jj^rateful to return, as 
night drew on ; not heediuj^ the cold, oisuch 
severity as is never felt in England ; nor the 
keen wind, that came fresh from the snowy 
peaks opposite. Being surrounded by forests, 
a noble pile of woo<l was never spared on the 
hearth. The bioad lake had hardly a mur- 
mur. The passing tread of the mountaineer 
on the frosty soil, the distant bark of the 
watch-dog, or some hollow and presaging 
gound from the precipices of snow, were 
hewd at inter\'als. 

Desirous at this time of the year of visiting 
the celebrated vale of Lauterbrunnen, we 
embarked for Neuhaus. It was with great 
difficulty ihat the mules could proceed ; the 
exclamations of the peasantry, at the curiosity 
of the English, as they kwked out of their 
dark dhalets, was very amusing. And there 
were moments when we could not help envy- 
ing the shelter of their warm roofs, which 
we were obliged to seek more than once in 
our own defence. But, as we advanced, the 
8ceiu> was one of the most singular imaginable ; 
the extreme narrowness of the valley, that 
vras nearly choked with snow, the tops of the 
tall trees at intervals breaking forth from 
their white shrouds, the jagged precipices, 
many thousand feet alMve our heads, each 
point, each erae, distinctly visible, such was 
the excessive clearness of the atmosphere. 
All life and animatjon had tied from the 
fieene; the hamlet of Lauterbrunnen 'was 
half buried in the snow, and part of the roof 
and the chimney of the auberge were seen 
mocking the traveller as he passed. We 
• vnehed to have proceeded to the Smadribach, 
"but it was impossible, and were oblip^ed to 
content ourselves with gazing for some time 
on that phantom cataract, the Staubbach.* 

* Sec Jftiror, vol. 3dv. p. 969i 



The inhabitanlt of this valley, as'weU ae of 
some similar situations, are sadly off' at this 
season ; poverty and privation, when they 
come, fall unusually bitter, on account of the 
solitude and firiendlessnesa of the scene. 

Nothing could be more wretched than the 
interior of its dwellings ; a destitution, not 
only of every comfort, but almost of every 
neeessaiy of life — even the fuel did not seem 
very abundant ; and the shivering and half- 
stuved groups were gathered round the 
hMBBxths. No one, who has not wintered in 
the land, can be fairly aware of the exquisite 
value and luxury of fuel, « discretion. Often, 
when passing by the Bernese farm-houses, 
anmndTwhich the larfi^ broad white logs, cut 
from the noblest forest-trees, were pi led m 
wanton and tempting array, even as high as 
the roofs — it was impossible to gaze on them 
without envy and desire; they seemed as 
precious almost as gold. 

There was no bread in these homes of 
Lauterbrunneu, unless the hard and unwhole- 
some cakes made of Indian corn may be 
called by that name; all labour out of doors 
was at an end, and the people are so poor, 
tiiat they are allowed one suit of clothes an- 
nually by the commune. One cause of this 
condition is, that the soil of the valley is 
rocky, and hard to cultivate : another is, that 
many strangers lirom other cantons take up 
their abode here, and are not entitled to the 
assistance of the commune. 

[Mr. Game's letters were written, " during 
a late tour,*' but we are not furnished with 
their precise date. In oni' of them he de- 
scribes a strong religiotis excitement which 
disturbed the trancjuiUity of the church on 
the shores of the lake of Greneva, at the tine 
of his writing. This was the] 

Seeicf ihe Mamierw, 

Most of the Lutheran clergy lifted up their 
voices, and even stimulated tlie authorities to 
strong measures, against this novelty and 
heresy, as it was termed. Even the greater 
part of the congregations at first regaided 
the rising sect with suspicion ; they were 
called Momiers in derision, the members 
being chiefly of the lower dasses of society. 
But opposition, and even persecution, only 
made them cleave the closer to, their loved 
sentiments. 

To the dismay of its powerful adversaries, 
Momierism, ere long, numbered in its ranks 
several of the more genteel and aiiiuent inha- 
bitants. Ladies, often the first to espouse a 
new sect, not only became members, but even 
ardent and determined advocates ; their 
purse, their elo<^uence, and their zeal, were 
all embariied in the taun*. The priesthood 
and the magistracy fell into tlie usual error 
on this occasion ; they had recourse to harsh 
and arbitrary measures. Several of the clergy 
who dedaced thdr adherence to tiie people 
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were called to Geneva to render an account 
of their sentimentSi which they decidedly 
lefiued to abaadoOf or to give a i)roiiiiae that 
they woul<l not preach them to the people, 
lu consequence, they were expelled, as sum- 
marily as tiie minislierB of our own Gharies's 
day, and banidied ftom the Pays de Vaud. 
Stich a sentence was ruin ; the loss of home 
and stipend left them destitute ; they were 
nearly all young men ; age would have been 
les» bold and self-denyinc?. The ejected 
ministers retired to other countries, and 
waited till the storm should cease. A few 
remained behind, and continued to preach in 
private dwellings. For some time there was 
little prospect of indulgence; even ladies, 
witiiout benefit of sex, were committed to 
durance ; " gens d'armes *^ entesed their 
dwellings, 8in(Ythe fair culprits were confined 
to their apartments, or in the prison, a good 
part of the day, to terrify them fkom an at- 
tendance at the meetings. At one of the 
latter, the soldiers, coming by surprise, locked 
the doors, and placed every one in jeopardy : 
ihe mote active escaped through the windows. 
Had this happened a centun,- ago, the fierce 
raids of Claverhouse and the stern Canie- 
roniaus might have been maintained amidst 
the f^lens and pieciplees of the Alps. 

The tenets, however, of these people had 
neither novelty nor heresy : " the religion of 
the Redeemer," they said, " was to be felt in 
the heart, not coldly, but with a deep and 
exquisite enjo}Tnent : the influence of spirit, 
of mercy, and love, might so fill tlie mind, as 
to g^ve security against sin, as well as a son 
hope of fixture felicity.** Sentiments, how- 
ever welcome and consoling, seldom make a 
lasting impression without other aids and 
cowitements: there was many a secret and 
loved gathering beneath each other's roof, 
where they told of their mutual faith and 
fears, and then went comforted away. These 
meetings were now fbrbidden by a decree; 
but they were not stippressed. How was it 
possible to suppress an ardent and simple 
t)ody of people, who deemed it their absolute 
duty, as well as d^ght, to meet together, 
though the dungeon or the stake were the 
alternative ? 

Within the space of three or four years, 
since these sentiments were first started and 
discussed at Lausanne, they have been dif- 
fused lar and wide, in village and hamlet, 
as well aa town; even the Juge depart, as 
well as the merchant, have declared their 
adherence. In more than une situation, the 
people are able to maintain the minister who 
visits them ; not a week elapses, in the chief 
towns of the Canton de Vaud, without sevsnl 
assemblies in private. 

Hie minister's arrival at the *|daei from 
hia own residence is carefully kept a secret 
from all but the members ; the large room is 
Well lighted (for it is night), while the as- 



sembly of both sexes, the men ranged on ooa 
riAs and the women on the other, sit In 
silenccw He enters at last, to their great 

joy; an inspiring hymn is simg, and he 
commences an animating and impassioned 
discourse, qidte extemporaneous, and ad> 
dressed chiefly to the uelinga of hia audiF 

ence. 

There was certainly much of the severe 
and gloomy spirit of Oilvin in the measures 

resorted to in order to suppress the new sect : 
it is strange that the Swiss authorities should 
not have better imderstood the human mind 
and character than to tiiink that menaoea 
and imprisonment could stifle religious en- 
thusiasm. They have proved, in this iustance, 
tfaa* cradle from which it has sprung forth 
with new and unconquerable vigour. This 
cause is not like the transient and vehement 

rem of the celebrated Krudeuer, who was 
expelled the cantons a few years nnee 
for promulgating her wild sentiments. She 
was too lofty and refined a visionary to seise 
ou the feelings of the common j>eople, who 
could not enter into her mysticism or sham 
in her transports. The effect she produced 
was short-lived, and her cause faded away 
for want of zealous supporters. But this 
system of the Momiers, though perfectly 
simple, is concentrated and strong, and beait 
with it tlie very elements of success and vi^ 
tory. No lofty or peculiar revelations am 
claimed ; no member is exalted high above 
the rest for surprise or imitation ; but the 
minister and the poorest of the people, the 
anoeai and the vaptan, the lady and the 
washerwoman, all meet alike on the same 
kindred soil, drink of the same fountain of 
inspiration on a footing of perfect ei^ualit}*, 
sfieak of their hopes. Tears, and triumpuy 
with mutual sympathy and mutual kindness. 
All feel that they are embarked ou the same 
troubled but exciting course, that the same 
tide wafts them onward for good or for ill; 
for the system is a purely spiritual one^ and 
also an eminently social one. 

Tha interests of the society are admirably 
served by the private and earnest visits of 
the female members to families and indi- 
viduals; they enter with an air of perfect 
simplicity, and, being seated, commence a 
touching and earnest address on the subject 
of their best and highest interests. Two or 
three of their books and pamphlets are not 
forgotten, and are placed m the hand of tbe 
hearer. They have ali*eady their own hymn- 
books ; many of the pieces are of original 
composition, and do no discredit to the 
genins of the composer; and treatises also, 
explanatory of their sentiments, touching on 
the darkness that shrouds too much oi the 
land, the supineness that lulls the spirits of 
its people, and so on. No Quaker, however, 
can he more unassiuning or persevering than 
these female disciplesj whom the rest of the 
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natives call Quixotes, and regard with dis- 
tike; but if sncoess is the teat of a good 
cause, they have it, and will reap it in future 
ye&TH still more abundantly. The dry, cold, 
comfortless system of Calvin falls every day 
before these humble but untired and deter- 
mined innovators — the Socinianism that has 
thrown its blasting shadow over the shores 
of flie lake begins to give way before the 
wan yet noiselen maseh oi the obscure Mo- 
miers. A few years more, and tliey will^ 
most probably, be a poweriui and tluunshing 
body of people. 

One day, we were called on by a respect- 
able female, while residinj^ a short time in 
one of the towns on the lake : she entered 
into an eiqiosition of their sentiments ; and 
the conversation ended by a request that we 
would attend one of their assemblies, to 
which our curiosity acceded. This was no 
68sy matter, for the " watch and ward " re- 
sembled not a little that of the Highland 
worthies of old, when pursued and hunted to 
moiintiiin and cave, it was a daik and chill 
evening, and by tha aid of alantem we thread- 
ed our way through some narrow streets, and 
at last arrived at the dwelling, and then at 
the door of tlw apartment, where the service 
was held; the latter was carefully locked : on 
beinj^ cautiously opened, a devoted but not 
numerous assembly was within ; one of the 
pastors, a middle4iged man, prerided. The 
classes of society present were rather strangely 
mingled ; but the sense of such a distinction 
was utterly unfelt There was a hymn and 
prayer $ a short address by the minister; and 
often — the part of the service most dear per- 
haps to the assembly — the detailing, by those 
ao disposed, the leUgious hope and enjoyment 
of their own minds. The excitement was 
not diminished by the apprehension that the 
})olice might every moment break in, armed 
with « the power of thia world." We also 
vittted the village of the " Cur6." It was a 
solitude, and nut a beautiful one: the noble 
trees and romantic scenery of so many a 
Sirisa hamlet were wanting hers. Thcta 
was an income of about sixty pounds a-year, 
an agreeable wite, and three children. Yet 
the comfort and the joy must have been 
chiefly wittiin, in the nund : outwardly, there 
was no resource to excitement. A young 
and pale man, with a brilliant dark eye, fuU 
of bcoevolence and peace— iir he waa a faith> 
fid pastor, whose obscure litik charge might 
be called his world — he evidently exulted in 
the progress of what he described as the 
** pure and ftivent religion of Christ" Nearly 
all his people might already be termed Mo- 
raiers ; and he did not doubt that persecution 
must ere long relax, and the rejected ministers 
be restored. In a great measure, this has 
heen the case; policy at last induci'd' libo" 
ration^ and a partial reluctant indulgence. 



C]^e Copograp|)tr. 

skutchbs op noBHAMny.— FonrBntAvo^ 

CUINON.* 

Henry the Second, of England, was attached 
to the picturesque banks of the Loire, and 
passed some time in ^e castle of Saxnnur: 
he was resident there when Philippe Au(^tis- 
tus, King of France, and Richard CoDur de 
Lion besieged the city of Tours, which at that 
time belonged to Henry. It was during thia 
sie^e that the Ent^lish monarch received cer- 
tain oSers of accommodation, the acceptance 
of which be deferred for some days. At 
length, whilst he was eonferring with the 
French Kin«^, a storm suddenly arose, and 
darkened all the air; the thunder burst in 
deafening peals, and historians relate that a 
bolt of electric matter fidl ftom the clouds 
between the two kinj^s, who were on horse- 
back, without injuring either ; the horses took 
fright, and galloped off with their riden in 
different directions, so that with much diffi- 
culty they again met — when immediately the 
thunder burst a second time, and discharged 
another electric bolt, which jfell at the feet of 
the affrighted Ilenr}', who, believing this 
sudden tempest a mark of divine wrath, his 
firmness abandoned him, and he subscribed 
without murmuring to the humiliating terms 
proposed. Henry withdrew to Saumur, over- 
whelmed with disasters ; but thepoor King's 
solitude was soon disturbed by niilippe pre- 
senting to him a list of the conspirators 
against him, at the head of which was John 
Lackland, Henry's favourite son, to whom he 
had shown so many marks of parentsl aflfee- 
tion. 

Chinon is not far from Fontevraud. It is 
a small village on the right bank of the Vi- 
enne, and is sbdtered between cragg}' hilb, 
on the top of the loftiest of which are the 
remains of the once-formidable castle wliich 
for a thousand years held the surrounding 
country in awe. Thither the unfortunate 
Henry IL, shocked at finding not ozdy Ri- 
chanl, but his favourite son John, also, in 
league against him, retired broken-hearted ; 
and, yielding himself to bitter anguish at the 
disobedience of his children, he fell into de- 
spairing melancholy, which brought on a 
fevOT uat soon terminated his existence 
within the castle, a. u. 1189. Before his 
decease, with the bitterness of a father's 
wrath he cursed his unnatural sons; nor 
could the intereesskm of the bishops and 
priests, who attended him in his last mo- 
ments, induce the dying monarch to revoke 
the maledictions he had bestowed on Richard 
and John . Henry expired surrounded by his 
courtiers'; who, soon after his decease, strip- 
ped the l>ody, and laid it naked upon a table, 
caqpoeed to public view, till a young page of 

• Continued from page 4S6, 
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Castle of Chinon. 



ihe late king, shocked at his master^s remains 
becoming a public spectacle, covered the body 
with \m own gown. Heniy II. was the fint 

Kngliiih monarch buried at Fontevraud : his 
tomb, acconling to his desire, was erected in 
the choir of the great church, bearing a Latin 
epitaph of beren lines, which atate ^ quaint 
tiiith, that, although he ha<l conquered many 
kingdoms, and all the climates uf the earth 
wei» inaafficicot for him, now only eight feet 
of ground serve him : the inscription then 
directs the reader to reflect that deatli levels all 
distinctions, and concludes with the line, that 
a mere tunrahta now sufHees him whom the 
world once would not satisfy. 

Eleanor, queen of Henry II., who had joined 
Richard and John in their revolt, being im^ 
priadbed for her treachery by the King, was 
released on his dtMth : she retired some years 
utter to the convent of Fontevraud, where she 
died in 1204, and was buried near her hus- 
band. 

Richard I., Cocur de Lion, presented to the 
monastery at Fontevraud a piece of the true 
crows, and many other xelicsi which he had 
brought from the Holy Land. He died at 
Ohinon, of a wound he received at the siege 
of Chaluz in 1 199, after expres<iing an earnest 
wish to be interred by the side of hie &ther, 
Henry; bitterly and deeply lamenting that 
he had been the guilty cause of that sorrow 
which had brought the King to an unhappy 
end, by the cruel rebellion of his children. 
Richard wa.s buried at Fontevraud ; his bowels 
weie deposited in the church at Poitiers, and 
his heart in the cathedral at Rouoi. 

Within Fontevraud was next deporited the 
heart of John, which was jilaced in a golden 
cup, near the tomb of his lather, in the year 
12J6. Isalidla of Angoulem^ the queeu of 
John was also interred here.* 

• In 1816b Mr. C. Stotlutrd visited Fonievnind to n«- 
ci>Ttsiii U' the eili|;ii's oT theae nersooatji's yet eaustcd. 
U«1b«uiid tile atiDey converted into a prisuu ; and lUs* 



The castle at Chinon was the favourite 
abode of Charles the Seventh. The a^iart- 
menta he inhabited aie still in tdlenlile pie- 
servation, as is also the room in which he 
received Joan of Arc, who here aildressed the 
king boldly in the fuU confidence of her in- 
spired mission, and demanded men and arms. 
She was permitted to remain at Chinon, 
where Charles, in those tiroes of preternatural 
belief, employed her as an useful instrument 
in giving courage and assurance to his cause. 
Accordingly, in the great hall of Chinon, he 
presented her with a suit of armour and a 
sword; after which, Joan, sasing her sacred 
banner, (so called from having a represent 
tation of the Almighty worked upon it.) 
mounted a beautiful white steetl, and, head- 
ing a chosen body of men, sallied fiom the 
gates of Chinon to hasten to tiie relief <tf 
Orleans. 

But we now approach a darker epoch in 
the annals of Chinon. Here it was that 
Charles VII.'s imnatural son, Louis XI., 
whilst yet Dauphiui dared to propose the 
assassination of his parent to the Comte de 
Chabannes, the favourite minister, who shnmk 
from the horrible proposal, and revealed it to 
his royal master. The dismal oubliettes *' 
may still be traced dose behind thefire^pbee 
in the principal sitting-room; so that the 
haughty prince tnight be stretching his legs 
over the fire, with the utmost nonchalance, 

covered in a eelhir l>i-lonjr5nfr to it. the efHjries of 
Henry 11. nnd EliMiior. Richard I. and the iinc ii i>!" 
John. The chajiel vk hereiu the figures were plnce<l 
before tlie Revolution had lieen entirely destroyed ; 
aiid the rovul effigies were subject to contiounl matf; 
latioD by tfie prisoiiers, who came twice a-dny to draw 
water from n well. Mr. Stothard made drawing?! of the 
figures ; iiui, upon his return to England, represented 
to oiir government the propriety of saving sneh inte- 
resting memoriub from further destruction, with the 
view of placing them, with tlie rest of our royal effigies, 
in WeMminater Abbey. TIih Engliah ({ovemmetit 
fiiiled in tlieir applicatiou ; bnt it haa aerved the put. 
pon' of seruring these reniirios firom total destnwuon. 
—Mrs, StutharcTs Tour. 
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at tho moment that the anfoHnnafe wretch 
that had oti'ended him might be precipitated, 
at his veiy side, into this horrid ^raye. The 
castle of Chinon, like moet of Urn wuoB p6> 
riod, has several subterranean passages, to 
favour escape, ia case of aiiy sudden attack. 
One, in fhe conev of the Kiiig^ dotmilorjr, 
ran not only to the river, but under the bed 
of it, to a chateau on the opposite side, within 
bight of the castle, and thence to auotherj it 
is saidi at twelve miles distanoe. 

The interior of the quadrangle of the castle 
at Chinon is laid out in ganlens, watered by 
a well, 24^ feet dee^. lilight years ago, relates 
a meenC tourist,* tins ww was the soene of a 
most calamitous accident: the mouth of it 
was, by most unpardonable negligence, left 
open, with only a tempuranr covering of straw 
over it ; so mudi worse than nothing, as it 
hid the appearance of danger. Hanging over 
the aj^ertuie was an almond tree, which, hixu^ 
riant in blosioms, caught the intention of ft 
young lady, the boast of La Tourains lor ber 
beauty, and the only child of wealthy parentn, 
who, with their daughter and a few friends, 
had come, ftom some dislaaee, on an exenr> 
sion of pleasure, to explore the remains of the 
castle — her eyes fixe<l on the fragrant flower 
above her head she thought not of the cavity 
beneath ; the sprang forward, in youthful 
hilaritj-, to catch the branch — her foot touched 
the straw — in an instant she disappeai-ed and 
was no more! Thus, without a moment's 
"Wandog of her fate, realizing, in days of 
peace and refinement, the barbarous death of 
the " oultiieites," in the darkest ages of 
cnieUy. 

* The AnUMMnssefffv JPMtmat£«lr«bl888L 



RRTZSCIl's Ol'TI.lNKS. 

OuTi.n«B is drawing without shadow or 
colour. It is the seu1ptor*s sketch,—- the 

natural lang^iage in which he expresses his 
ideas upon paper. It addresses the eye 
through the medium of lurm alone, its 
power, therefore, is the lowest of any in the 
arts of design, excepting only Silhouette, 
which has no details, and represents ob- 
jects (as it were) in their profile section. 
Outline admits of the indication of form, 
substance, distance, and motion. In repre- 
senting the ban-relief, and even the rouud 
figures of seolntum, its capability is almost 
perfect. All that can be effected by sculp- 
ture in addressing the understanding and 
imagination, may be accomplished by means 
of outline. The eye is not satisfied by the 
substantial relief and solidity of the sculp- 
tured marble, but it fascinated ]iy the 
elegance of contour, and the subtle iniiexiuus 
of the flowing outUne itself. In delineating 
the fonns, conpositioni and expression of a 



fine painting too, its powers are wonderful, 
considering how much of the pictorial e£R;ct 
is lost by the absence of colour and chiaio- 
•eofo. A sense of the imperfiict and Unutsd 
power of outline, indeed, is one of the sources 
of the pleasure it excites. The surprise that 
so modi dKNdd be accomplished by means 
apparently so simple, and the contrast be- 
tween the scantiness of the labour with the 
abundance of the fancy displayed, greatly 
onhance our admimtion of tno mtisl's akiu. 
As in the instance of the first slight sketch 
of the painter, our imagination nils up the 
imperfect outline with the colours and eiiects 
of nature, and embodies the faint indicatioa 
with the animated realities of life. The trees 
wave in the breeze, the siin bums in the 
heavens, or the moon sheds her mild light ; 
the costumes assume the splendours of colout 
and material ; and a picture is formed by fancy 
in the mind's eye, which surpasses in beauty 
what the painter himself CQuld vealiao on the 
canvas. AH these, tht aitaik who traces the 
delicate outline on the copper with the needle 
has a share in producing ; although the meana 
are not apparent, and scaieely me intention, 
except to the discriminating eye. Even these 
indications of pictures have an eiisemble. 
The eye is at once stmck with a certain 
effect of the idief of objects, and the grada- 
tion of distances, or keepinp^, as it is techni- 
cally termed, — as well as by the beauty of 
the forms and their arrangement. 

Retzsch is the first artist of the present 
time who has availed himself of outline to 
delineate complete pictures, but the practice 
of It is as old as the origin of dmwing. It 
was the first, an«l for the time the only mode 
ot delineation. The earliest and greatest of 
the old painters, Giotto and Cimabue, em- 
ployed it with wonderful sueeeaa. They 
modelled also ; and hence their exact know- 
ledge of form, and the power of their outline. 
Albert Durer's style, more perhaps than that 
of any other of the great masters, approached 
the character of oDtliiie in the definition of 
form, and the elaborate making out of de- 
tails. He left behind him many works in 
outline. His pictures seem like finished 
otitlines coloured and shadowed afterwards. 
The discovery of chiaroscuro in painting was 
an em in the art, from whidi thepominence 
of outline in painting dates its decline. There- 
after, the forms of objects were developetl by 
means of light and shade ; and the outline 
beesme as a mere skeleton or ftamewovk of 
the design, to be clothed by the more attrac- 
tive beauties of colour and effect. Retzsch 
has taken the works of his great countryman 
Albert Durer, tiie German Raphael, for hia 
model ; while he may have derived the hint 
of the efficacy of pure and simple outline, 
and adopted the practice of it, from the 
beautiful designs of Flaxman in illustration 
of Homer, HesiodyDont^&C. .AUMitDuiw 
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h the source of his inspiration. Many of 
his figtires may be tractxl to his roaster. 
From him he learnt to make a painter's use 
of the ca|)abilities of outline. Tlie painter 
has far f^ater and more nuineruus ditiicul- 
ties to omeoine than tiie sculptor, who d«- 
■igns habitually with tt&nom to the marble, 
and his outline is more complicated and 
charged with detail. But for Flaxmaa's 
MttUoMf liowevw, «• ihoiiid not piobably> 
have had those of Setach. They are utterly 
dissimilar in their subjects, the mo<le of treat- 
ment, and style of the artist. They have 
only one quality hi cowhiod, and that is the 
1IM of outline. Flaxman's stylu is essentially 
sculptural ; Retzsch's j»ictorial. The compo- 
sitions of the upreat English sculptor are 
aevtwely classical, his maimer occasionally 
pedantic in its simplicity, and his outline 
ri^id. He seemed as if working a problem, 
to prove by demonstration of how few lines a 
draped figure might be composed : he re- 
solved drawing into its first elements. The 
German artist has a fine feeling for ideal 
beauty in hie nakud figuiee, and a seidptunl 
taste for the |iim outline of classical forms ; 
but his style is ornate ; his outline delicate, 
free, flowingi and various, with subtle in- 
teiooi, and leteUiog in the intricaciet of 
detail. Flaxman*s designs belong to the 
Tuscan, Retz^ch's to the composite order, if 
tliti simile may be allowed. Ue is not the 
leea original, because Flaxman preceded him, 
bat because Albert Durer supplied him with 
material and originated his style. Flaxman's 
designs might be realised in bai-ielief; 
SetsKh*li would require alto-relievo, and 
then would need to be translated into the 
phrase of sculpture. — Foreign Qutnrterljf 

STRANGB COMPANIB. 

A i.iTTLK diUd, a little child, 

Uuou its mother's kne«, 
Witn dimpled cheek and hinghing 

A holy Hi^'ht to lee^ 

A thoughtli'ss hoy. a thoughtlm boj* 

A truant from the fichoo^ 
Urging hk tiny, wooden sloop 

On tlirough the trlassy pool. 

A musing youth, a niiuinfif youth, 

Witli eyp« fixed on a lx)ok, 
Where h« but sees bis mistrew' hat 

In herlast llirewdl look. 

A K'ly fZiillant, !i Ray fjallao^ 

Hero of cluh aud bull : 
His fkfher's iiridc, his mother's lof. 

Admired aud luvt-d of all. 

A traveller, a travi'llcr, 

Returned from foreign strand, 
Willi store of wis(U)itt, cuUedwith core. 

For OSS fai hb own IbimL 

A ha]>r)y man, n happy man, 

Willi wife and chihJien round ; 
And sniLliii^' friend)!, and cheerfill 

Wber* ail puis joys aboilDd. 



A iiatiiot, a patriot, 

Intent on public good ; 
Who, in a conii's omeal tdedf 

Coemption's bait withstood. 

A man of ^^ oe, a man of woe, 
Bankruut in heart and wealth — 

Wiff, children, hu]>e8, all in thegiavs^ 
A bankrupt, too, in healtli. 

A misanthrope, a misanthrope, 

Diri^'usted with mankind; 
Deserted by deceitful friends. 

Whom Ikvoun could not triniL 

A lunatic, a lunatic. 

In nii laucholy muod, 
Hhrinki trum every living ttiag^ 

Sigliiug in soUtuda. 

A burial, a burial, 

With none of kin to ween, 
Aiid lay tlie ohl man 'ni-ath the sod. 
To tjike Ids lust long tdeep. 

Strange Companie, strange Compani^ 

Are these to meet, I ween ! 
Alas ! they are but life's chan<,'es. 

That iu OMX man are seen f 



8AU SLUMHRR. 

A Sketch. By Sylvanut Hwan^ill, Esq, 

8am SLVMBsn was the eldeiit of seven soni, 

and one of his Majesty's moht sleepy subjects. 
Of his brothers I know little, but Sam was 
ray very particular friend." All that I kuuw 
is, that they were born in beds, and very- great 
Kleeprs ; but Sam would out-sleep them all. 
I believe it is common for children to come 
into the world with a squall; but our hero 
was bom ftst asleep. A funny thing occured 
at his nativity. His father, who sat in the 
next room, wouldn't believe the event was 
over ; and when the nurse assured him it waS| 
asked if it was usual for children to be sliU- 
bom. As Sam grew up, his sleeping projien- 
sities increased upon him. At school, his 
bein;^ so often found lying about, became (if 
I may so say^ a standing joltB. He was at 
the bottom of his class, us you may suppose; 
at'd 1 have heard an old turm-fellow declare, 
tiiat he was never able to get ten linea bf 
heart but once in his life ; aud that was oa 
the occasion of a public examination, when 
he spoke the celebrated ^ Apostrophe to 
Sleep,** in Henry the Fourth. Sam was ne- 
ver married ; though I have heard him say 
he was once must desperately in love. The 
reason he gave (it might, or might not, he 
the true one) for not making the laily his 
own was, that the hours commonly allotted to 
courting being those in which he generally 
yielded himself up to the dfowsy god, he 
couldn't keep his eyes open; and that when 
he ought to have been whispering soft things 
into his lady's ear, he couldn't get up any> 
thing better tihan.* inore. In conunera^ he 
cut as poor a figure as in courtship: indeed, 
he never attempted anything beyond a sleep- 
ing partnership, aud was found too lazy even 
for mat He waasaidtobeheirtoapeeni|;e, 

but it was a dormant jwerage, and Sam Sltini- 

ber was not the man to bother bioueif about 
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heraldic anomalies.** His crest, whatever 
it was, was crest^ialleoi aud he was coateuted 
that it should remam so. And as for arms, 
the only arms he cared about were those of 
Morpheus. He wiis fond of literature— at 
least he liked to read hiznself to sleep. His 
fiivourite work was the Mkteonmier Mig^ht's 
Dieana ; after that, Washington Irving's Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow. The last time I saw 
tile ukl fellow, he was doziug over the Bible. 
I pee]H;d over his shoulder to see what chap- 
ter he'd got hold of — it was the tule of the 
Seven Sleepers. Sam was a decidedly pious 
man, and 1 hare heard hhn lectnre his little 
nephews and nieces on the impropriety of 
goinj^ to rest without sayinj^ their prayers: 
but he has confessed to me, iu an under tone, 
fliat he was never able to keep awake through 
the Paternoster in his life. He attended 
church with the utmost regularity. There 
were two in tiie'town where he lived, but he 
always prefemA St. Martiii*^; for, at the 
other place, he said, the parson was so very 
loud that he made him start in his sleep. At 
one time, our hero took so little exercise (in- 
deed none, apparently, beyond his sabbath 
walk to church) that his friends feared for his 
health. As if by a miracle, however, he con- 
tinned to kiok as tofaust as ever, and it was at 
kttgUi discovered diat he used to walk in his 
sleep. He always paid his way with the ut- 
most exactness, though a <}uibbler might say 
be often went upon tick. He was a ^ood 
nan, in spite of all his foibles; and he nught 
tndy lie said to be blind to his neighbour's 
iaults — at lea^t, he always winked at them, 
flam was fimd of mnsie, and his favourite 
opera was La Svmiiambttle. I never heard 
him sing but once— it was " Slumber, my 
darling.* In painting, Sam was no mean 
judge. Claude aud Salvator were his prime 
favourites. What he admired chietiy in 
Claude was liis repose. Salvator was delight- 
fid fiw his yawnii^ caverns ** and " gaping 
abyBsee.** I once accompanied him to an 
auction to purchase a sleeping Venus. At 
the end of the sale, my friend found, to his 

Sreat aslonudiment, that half the pictures in 
le catalogue had been knocked down to him. 
Sam protested he'd never bid, but the auc- 
tioneer stuck to it that he'd seen him no<l. 
When Sam tncvelled (wMdi was not often) 
it was always by night, that he might sleep 
on the road. The coi\ch was ouce overturned, 
when three outsides broke their collar bones, 
and two insides hud their arms put out. It 
was confoundedly unfortunate, he said, for he 
couldn't get another wink all night. If a 
Iriend got into a mm house, Sanrs fitrt hi> 
quiry was — not whether there was a fine view 
from the windows, or a spacious ganlen 
attached, or whether it was built of stune or 
kriek, biit— ^ how manv beds do you make 
u|) >^ His whole thoughts centred in a b«kl : 
his f eiy metaphors weio dmwn fitom it He 



once offended the parson of his parish by 
telling him that he was bolstered up with 
pride ;'* and he commonly described a prompt 
action as being done " in the twinkling of a 
be<lpost.'* Nay, everything about him seemed 
to take a colouring from his slumbering pro- 
pensities. His gardm was fnll of beds, and 
his court-yard ovei-run with couch grass. If 
his friend left him a legacy, ten to one it was 
his best four-post aud if he got a priz6 in 
the lottery, it came in the shspe of a pair of 
Witney blankets. He was once persuaded to 
set up a hocse^ but even that turned out a 
cribber. flam was once afflictod with cata- 
ract, and the doctor was obliged to couch his 
eyes. Bmndy and water was considered ^ood 
for his complaint, and the worthy physiciau 
ordered him never to go to beef wimont a 
night-cap. Poor fellow ! he soon " took to 
his bed," for good and all. Tlie doctors were 
about him, and his fate was sealed. The last 
wmds he spoke were highly charaeleristie— 
" Give me my sleeping draught.'* 

Ten years last Michaelmas day is it— how 
time does fly !— since Sam Slumber was ga- 
thered to his fathers. The last time I was 
in Bedfordshire, I went to visit my old friend's 
grave. I could hardly find it at first; but 
uie seston soon appeared, to point out the 
stone. It was overgrown with moss, and 
otherwise much mtitilated. The only words 
1 could make out were — " Hbke slbbpsth V* 



TBS PROSPBGTS OV tSBASL. 

Baples9 Isrucl ! sad, dcjecti'd. 

Oriuf-wom, wauderinK to and tto, 
LosK hast thou, forlorn, Njieeted, 

Drank the bitter cup of woe ; 
From the land of promise driveti. 

Frum tliiue Eileti Innil. and home, 
Witli a heart all wrung and riven, 

Ooooi'd tiM wide, tnds wnrldto roun. 

Ab the 'love with wenry pinion, 

Privfn fnjni her |)eaceltil nest. 
O'er the desert's wild >lominiuu, 

Wundering ou with Ix'utiu^ breast ; 
Oetitile vnlturea swift pursuiajj;, 

Iloveriug o'er thy haplens flixht. 
All thy path with misery strewing. 

As thidi flfi'st <lay :iuA niyht, 

O'er tin' dark and gloomy niountiins. 

O'er the de^^rt's buriiiug sand, 
Farch'd with tUirat, whcio cooling fouataSns 

Never hnw the biinvn land ; 
Bver on and onward flying 

From the t\ runt's cruel grasp. 
Or iu bitter bonduge 8i;;hiu}<;. 

Slavery's fiilters doom'd to clasp. 

Doniii*d in captive bonds to languish, 

Still to drag the galling rhait). 
Doom'd to reap the bread of anguish 

Sown in traiis. and toil, anil pain } 
Doom'd to fierce and lierv trials 

For rejection of thy Go<l, 
Smitten *oeath Uenveu's wnUhAil viftliu 

Aud JehoTiih*s cliasteuittg rod. 

But, oh Israel ! captive daughter! 

Loose Hum from thy weary cliain. 
From thy prison-botue orslaiigblat 

IUm to fight and lib sfida : 
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liunt thy cruel bonds nsnndtr. 

Rifle fttim thy captivity. 
Strike thy fo-s with dn-ad niul waodo; 
Rite— and be thou ever Iree. 

Tm the ihwii oTUtwAil afN|» 
Chnsing sorrow'! gloomy iright* 

Lorn; furvtold by holy mmjm. 

Bunts upon thy lont(ing sight: 
Glory's sun has risen oVr thee— 

"Rise and tihine, thy light is coaMf 
God iUMMjiTahaU go befon thee— 

Ho ■hair Imd (he capthw bone. 
TillRed with gohl, and hues vermilion. 

See the cloud that guides by day, 
And the Auming bright pavilion 

Which slwU light thy nightly way ; 
For a glory aud a eovering, 

Im ! Jehovah's shrine shall naTC^ 
Guardl-ni angels round thee hoveriag« 

And hU banner oVr thee — Lov€m 

AU thj fort shall flee aatounded, 

Wifhei'd Id their etrangth of iiride ; 
Host on host shall (all cutifounued. 

Strewn like leaves on Autumn's tide* 
Native Kcenes lunt; lost, yet cheridi'd* 

Fondly buried in the heart, 
VThere, thoogh all Mound have peiUM^ 

Die not there, nor e'er deiiart. 

Wliili! each burdened sutTi-riug creature. 

From the jieniil yoke set free, 
SliiiU, through all Ums realm of liatare» 

Share cturnul jubilee. 
And Uie euth la ieiiomtioiii» 

Touring ftnrth her rich Increase, 
Shall, with all thoncw rreatiou. 

Triumph in the xciun of peace. 

Sliaron's rosy plains and vnlleyaw 

Where tlie virgin lily grow*; 
VeT«hint meads and lettfy alleys, 

Whi-n- the j^ arelid (locks ie)M)8e ; 
Jiidah s jjlains and shady numnluins, 

Jordan's banks and flowing tide, 
Siloa's pure and sparkling fuunlaiiMb 

Kedton** rille that loftly glide ; 

Zioii's turrets brightly btMming, 

And liiir Salem's lofty towers; 
"Vineyards with rijw' fruitage tiH.'nting« 

Orange groves and olive buwen: 
Wheresae*er thine eye may wander* 

E4m Mnws ahaU still arise. 
Gaidens where soft streams meander 

O'er thy land of paradise. 

Bnt fVom scenes of joy and gladneia 

Thoa sholt turn to one ofwo e 
Tu a sight of solemn sadness, 

CnnsTng bitter tears to flow ; 
For thine eyes sliall yet l)eliold Hiin«* 

Whom thy fathers crucifietl ; 
And. though glory's beams enfold him* 

View his hands and pierced side. 

ProBtmte on the earth Iwfore him, 

Tlion <lialt ',v(>t ]) repentant tcaci} 
As thv God and king adore him* 

Ana thy faith disnel thy fears; 
Ho in love shall smde upon thee^ 

And hfs covenant gifts impart ; 
Poor his Holy Spirit on thee. 

Write his laws within thine heart. 

Tliou shall see his throne desonndlng^ 

Mew Jeriualem from above ; 
And Mi ffhrimu sotatf attending, 

Rais'd to share his reign of love. 
Thou, and all the race of mortals. 

Shall to his liiijli court rfj>air. 
And beneath its beaming portals, 

Fn7 fhy vows and homage these. 

"Where his saints in regal .s|i1endoav 
As his bright immortal bride. 

To thy trilh-a judgmtmt rendei« 
And to all the nations vide ; 



When MoHidi, lOB Of navld, 
Avo shall reign on David's flmiM t 

B^^illiM, no more by sin enslaveil. 
Shall his righteous sceptre own. 

Thef>, his chosen holy nation. 

He shall raise to soflwsign sirar : 
Chief in mortal power and station* 

Tlu»e shall every land obey ; 
In the brightnt^s oi thy rising. 

In thy j)urt' millennial rest. 
Id thy itia and light rejoicing, 

Kiwry nntfcm shall be blest. 

BaIlo^\ 'd scenes of sacre<l story — 

Native lands and native skies 
Beiiming in millennial glor^. 

Soon shall burst upon tlimeeyes ; 
Dewy Hennou, ever vernal, 

Fsnat soniee of many n rUr— 
Lebanon's lofty heights sternal — 

FtowMyCannel'sfltattflil hill. 

Frater't Magazine. 



GARDENS AND COmmtT'lBATt. 

[TiiKSK intelli|^ent vivA amnsinj^ notes are 
i'rom one of Mr. London s must recent Tours, 
in the Gardenen* Magazine'l 

Fkf^nia /rater.—^e saw the whole of 
this mtich-talked of scene for the first time ; 
and, hke most of the other garden scenes of 
Geoi^ the Fotnth, it cntiTely disappointed 
lis. We walked down the p^assy margin of 
one side of the lake, and partly up the other, 
80 as to examine everything. To those who 
have never seen lakes in a country of hiUt 
and rocks, Virpnia Water may be something: 
to us, it was tame and spiritless. Still, as far 
as nature is concerned, it would be unreaoo- 
able to expect any other style of beauty in the 
given description of country; but, when we 
hear it so highly spoken of as it has been in 
the newtpftpen as a gaideft leeae, we eipeet 
to find that art has been called in to heighten 
what nature had indicated. For example, 
here is a wiudinj^ lake, upwards of a mile in 
length, with vanons hays, fecesses, pimni* 
nenoos, sinuosities, and creek.--, with every- 
where a tame, smooth, grassy margin; the 
grounds on each side gently rising, and co- 
vered more or less with woods, natural or arti- 
ficial. Now, what woidd be the additions 
which art would make to such a scene, in 
mder to enhance its interest ? First, the 
artist would arrange the turf and the wood on 
the margin of the water, so as to ^produce 
variety ; and to admit of roads or walks, either 
of turf or gravel, so as to display the whole to 
the^^natest advantage to a spectator waUnng 
or riding round the lake. Next, he would 
add such islands as might be necessary to 
throw tiie lake into agreeable shapes, and to 
varj' its outline. Then he would relieve the 
margin of the water from the tame and spi- 
ritless effect produced by green grass joining 
into blue water. Afterwanb, he would intra, 
duce <lifFerent sorts of trees and shrubs, in. 
stead of the conunon sorts already exigtinft 
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unlitai theae woe entirely indigenous, and it 
iram intended to keep up a character of indi- 
genous beauty : and, lastly, he would add 
architectural ornamentSj such as a hidiing- 
hooi^ bontJioute) eoveied wnte, loehs, sculp- 
tures, or other objects. Instead of this, a 
tame dnve has been formed round the lake, 
so conducted as to produce as little variety as 
caa wdl be concaved. Nothing but a com- 
BUOnplace mixture of trees has been j)laiited ; 
no islands have been added; and no reUef, 
by the introduction of stonm or gmid, fiv 
even old roots or trunks of tieeB» has been 
afforded to the smooth grussy margin of the 
water. As to architectural ornaments, a ^r- 
ffeous Chinese fishing'-house has been built ; 
Having a highly-enriched roof with gilt orna- 
ments, set down amidst the common Voods 
of the country, and with nothing exotic around 
it In anodier place, a quantity of the Elfcin 
marbles, consisting chiefly of shafts of co- 
lumns, with iragments of capitals and archi« 
traves, and some Flemish and other statues, 
have been set dowu equally witiiout appro- 
priate scenery; with the exception, however, 
of an arch, serving as a viaduct for the public 
load. At tiie dam built to laise flie lak^ a 
very good cascade has been produced; and ia 
one or two other places there are some stones 
arranged in imitation of rockwork. With the 
cascam and rockwork we have no finilt to 
find ; and little with the Grecian fragments, 
which are ])nt together with considerable 
taste ; but all the I'est we consider bad. We 
must not feqjet to mention a very handsome 
stone bridge, of five or six arches, which we 
think altogether inappropriate to lakes, and 
more especially to their broad parts. Bridges 
are best adapted to rivers, or to the narrow 
parts of lakes, where one, or at most two, 
arches will suffice for joining the opposite 
bttika. 

Tke Cottage of George the FoarlA is taken 

down, with the exception of one room ; and 
this room and the adjoining grounds are in a 
state of neglect. 

The Garden of the Reading Gaol well 
deserves notice in a work, the great object of 
which is to improve landscape-gardeniiig. It 
is, as may be supposed, sinall; but the go- 
vernor has a taste not only for gardening, but 
for natural history. He has, on his lawn or 
grass plot, a beautiful piece of rockwork, com- 
posed of flints and fragments of mural anti- 
quities. He has, also a variety of plants of 
the choicest kinds, such as Wistaria, double 
fiirse, Ribes, several species, Petunia pbosni- 
eea, and numerous pelargoniuosy tile whole 
mixed with fmit trees. There are several 
little green-houses, pits, aud frames, well 
stocked with rarities. The whole was in the 
most exquisite order and keeping. Every 
advantage was taken of the high brick walls 
of the gaol for training vines and fruit trees. 
The governor had also acoUectioii of fiuu^ 



rabbiti, a beaulifiil cockatoo, ftc The pri- 
soners were watering the plants ; and we can 
only account for the neatness of the whole 
from the abundance of hands at the command 
of the master. On looking through the priMm 
we felt, as we did at Aylesbury, in 1831, the 
deepest regret at seeing so many persons im- 
prisoned for mere trifles, without any reference 
to their reformation; which imprisonment, 
as the gaoler himself remarked, could only 
have the eflect of making them worse. Great 
am tiie lefomw that an wanting in thb 
department of national police; and much 
remains to be imitated from the French and 
American practices. How this is to be 
eflbeted in a country divided into what miqf 
be called castes, and where a sympathy for 
the lower clast>es in any that are above them 
is sure to involve obloquy, is what we cannot 
forosee. Providence, nowever, wisdy osders 
all tilings for the best, and everything is m\- 
vancin^. however slowly. After all that has 
been done in America, however, in the way 
of prison discipline, it is now found that pre- 
vention, by early education, is the only effec- 
tual check to crime, next to that of abundant 
employment 

in one of tke Chure^forde at Beading 
we observed very handsome and economical 
tombs. A space, ten feet or twelve feet deep, 
ia indbeed a wall, so as to leave the inte- 
nor of the sise of a large coffin. This wall 
is carried up to the surface, where it is finished 
with a corniced coping, one foot high of hewu 
stone. On this coping is placed a cover of 
one block of stone, with mouldings worked 
on it, so as to give it the appearance of the 
top of a sarcophagus. This cover is put on 
with mortar, so as to be airtight, and is re- 
moved when interments are to take place. In 
this way, a family vault of almost indefinite 
capacity occupies very small space : but we 
do not recommend it; as the idea of piling 
one coffin on another is offensive, and every 
time the cover is removed there must be dan- 
ger lltom pestilential effluvia. There is no 
mode of burial, in our eyes, equal to that of 
single graves in an open cemetery, field, or 
wood. 

Siraihfietdeaye—ISe Grace the Duke of 

IFelUngton. — ^We entered this noble park by 
an avenue a mile in length of elms, of a 
broader leaved kind than the common Eng- 
lish elm, and fimning a tree of less altitude. 
The surface over which this avenue passes is 
undulating, which detracts somewhat from its 
first irapcenton; but, as it is fimnd to increase 
in length as we advance along, the sentiment 
of grandeiu- is recalled, and by prolongation 
is even heightened. We expected the surface 
of the grounds to be flat, but wero i^sieeably 
surprised to find a gentle hollow running 
through them in the direction of the length 
of the park, in the bottom of which hollow is 
tho rivet Loddooy widened^ aud otininpiafi 
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hfigliliiMd in effiict. The pork n as well loo is kapt in ft paddoek: adjoining a small 

wooded as could be desired, with trees of all flower-gai'den, from which the late duchess 

ages and sisest but chieily with old oaks and used frequently to feed him with bread from 

elms. Thu wmm of dmo tenninalev at a hm mro nuids. During tlie battle, the didca 

ahort diatanoe fion the house, where the was on this horse fii'teen houis, without onoa 

pleasure-ground commences on the left, and dismounting, and it has never been ridden 

a |ilautatiou continues to the kitchuu-gardea since that day. It is a small chestnut hoiac^ 

and stable oAteea to the right The approach alightly made, and as it was quite a colt at the 

load ia still continued in a straight line be- time uf the battle, it is wonderfid how ill 

tween them, till it terminates in a circular strength was equal to the excessive fatigue it 

road rotmd a piece of turf about one hundi-ed must have undergone. There is a proverb in 

liMt in dianneter, to tiia left irf whieh ia aome paita of Si^iland, thai « itetnut hona 

entrance front of the house; to the right, and is always a good one, and that it will always 

also in front of the long avenue, are straight do more work than any horse of the same 

rudds forming approaches in different direc- size, of any other colour, and this hurse seems 

tions. tofuniahanillnatcalkmof itstnifth. 

Mr. Cooper (the intelligent ganlener) in- - 
formetl us that the Duke of Wellington 

|^f« him aome chestnuts which ha had bau^wats. 

raceived from America, gathered from the [Wb quote the following from the row/?a«?o« 

tree wliich General Washinirton planted with Almanac for the ensuing year :— ] 

his own hands, and from which (moi-e fortu- London and Bvrmmgham Railwajf.- - 

nate than we have been, though we have After a great deal of trouble, expense, and 

neaivcd chestnuts three times from the ^ame delay, an act was obtained during the Late 

tree, once from Mrs. Seaton of Washington, session of parliament for carrying this pro- 

and twice from J>r. Mease of Philadelphia,) posed great public improvement into eflect, 

he has raised thiee or fburplanta. Weuieuld and meaauzes are aheady taken for executing 

he curious to know on what principle these it. Some part of the line is stakt d out, and 

chestnuts were sent to the Duke of VVelliug- everything promises a speedy completion of 

ton : not that the merits of the latter general the work. 

at all less thun those of tlra former, be> Gk>ing out of London the road will pass 



cause we believe that tlie actions of all men along north of the Regent's Park, and through, 
are the joint results of their organisation and or near to, the towns of Pinner, Watford, 
the circumstances in which they aie placed ; Hemel-Hempstead, Berk-Hampetead, Leigh- 
hut that we should like to know the feelings tou-Buzzaid,Fenny-Stratfonl,Bli8wotth,Rug> 
of the sender, and whether he was a Briton by, Coventry, and Stowbridge, to Birmiug- 
or an American. As to the Duke of Welling- ham. Harrow, Rickmansworth, Tring, 
ton's private character as a husband and a Wobum, Stony-Stratford, Newport-Pagnel, 
master, all that we have heard at Strathfield- Towcester, Northampton, Daventry, Lutter- 
saye and its neighbourhood places him, and worth, Kenilworth, Coleshill, and Solihtill, 
also the late duchess, very high in our esli- will be all, at and within five miles of the 
mation. A spot was pmnted out to us wh«te Um of ^ railway, and at and within ten 
it was intended to erect the new palace, the miles of it lie the towns of St. Alban's, Dun- 
model for which, we were informed, is in one stable, Wendover, Aylcsbur)', Buckingham, 
of the rooms of the present house. The pre- Olney, Leamin^j^ton, Warwick, and Nun- 
aant house is not worth improving for such eaton. The highest elevations the road 
a park, which, when the purchases made by will have to reach ai-e Tritig, Kilsby, and 
the duke, who, like a wise man, does not Berkswell summits ; it will pass through ten 
qiend half his income, are added to it, will tunnels, and cross the rivers Colne, Ouse, and 
axlead aixteen miles in length, and include Avon. The estimated cost of the work, after 
the same length of (he liver Loddon. Half allowing for contingencies, is 2, .'500,000/., 
this length of the river, and the country as includingthepurchase of laud, and of engines, 
far aa Sonfliampton, will be aeen fi»m the wagons, and eoaehea. The rate of tiavd<- 
intem^d palace. After all, however, we have ling on the railway for coacbea will be twenty 
no desire to see a palace built at Strathfield- miles per hour, and in the journey from Lon- 
aaje; and, if the duke acts in conformity don to Birmingham there will be a saving iu 
With the spirit of the age in whidi he livea» time between me present mail coach and the 
he wSl divide his estate equally between his railway carriage of nearly six and a-half 
two sons, and let them build what they think hours, the iormer taking twelve hours to 
£it. Henceforth palaces will only be built fur peribnn the distance that the latter will do 
public purposes; the tendency among all pri- in five hours thiity-dght minutes, 
vate person^ is no equalization ; first iu know- Besides direct commimication aflfbided 
ledge, and, secondly, indeed consequently, in by the proposed road to places upon and 
wnlth and comfort near to its hue, there will be aa almost equal 
The charger which the duke lode at Water* advantage to the important towoa of Dudlef 
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Walnll, Kiddamiuier, Wolveilumiptoa* 
latchfield, and Tain worth, and so on to 

other towns and cities beyond, and on either 
tiide, to VVariington, to which last a grand 
iunction nilwayis projeeted to perfect the 
Tinu from London by Birmingham, to Liver- 
pool and Manchester. Messnn. O. h»teplien- 
son and son are the engineers under whose 
•dixectioa and superintendence the London 
and Birmingham Railway is placed. 

London and Ureenwich Hailway. — A 
|(Mnt-eloek company has been formed, and 
IS now incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
for constructing a railway from Loudon to 
Greenwich, for the cheap and rapid convey- 
ance of passenj^ and goods in carriages 
and wagons, to be drawn by locomotive steam- 
engines. The line proposed for the railway 
is near that of the Deptford Lower Road ; it 
will eommence near the south end of London 
Bridge, and go in almost a straight line to 
Deptford, in passing through which town it 
will bend a little to the left and fall into 
Cheenwich at or near Thornton Row. The 
railway will be on an archwl viaduct, so that 
no existing coqamimications may be either 
intercepted or even interrupted by it. 

One of the most important immediate 
advantages proposed to be derived to the 
public from this work is the obviating the 
noeessity of st^m packets coming higher up 
the river than Greenwich, and so avoiding 
the dangerous navigation of the densely- 
crowded Foot Indirectly it is proposed as 
tfw first of a continnous chun of railroad by 
Gravesend, Chatham, Rochester, and Canter- 
bury, to Dover, thus facihtating to a still 
greater extent our means of communication 
with our neighbours on the Continent. 

It is contemplated, too, that, from the 
cheapness and rapidity with which people 
engaged in busmess in town may go to and 
fiNnm Deptford and Greenwich by the railway, 
a great number of houses in those towns, 
now uninhabited, will find tenants in many 
sudi pnsons, who will in their turn have llio 
advantage of obtaining superior houses at 
very low rents. The length of the rail-road 
Yili be three miles and a half, and it is com- 
puted that the cairiagss will go the whole 
distance on it in twelve minutes. Mr« O. 
Tiandmann is the engineer of the work. 



BOYAL POBTRY. 

In the Dcntscher Musen Abminacli for J 8,14, 
which has just made its appearauce, we find 
a new poetical production of his Bavarian 
Majesty. Kings so seldom appear before the 
World in the capacity of authors, that their 
efforts in this way arouse the attention of 
readers, who naturally expect something out 
of the usual course from such a quarter. — 
Genius, however — that divine s{)ark which 
oftener illumes the cottage tliau the palace 
will in vain he looked fiir in the present 



poem of his majesty, who merely msleee it 

the vehicle of his apprehensions, lest the 
excitement produce<l by the last French revo- 
lution should leave nothing standing in Ku- 
tope. Our readers who snare oitr curiosity 
will, we hope, not be displeaJied with the fol- 
lowing attempt to make the royal muse speak 
English :— 

vown AT TBS ooMimresifsin or 18M. 

Frkfr now, and linppier fnr tli.mevw* 
KfiiovaU'd youtli tliu iwtions sliow; 
Alter miiuy a year's conflict in-; fever. 
Ruin's sweepiug struam lias ceuxud to flow. 

But, aln» 1 Pandora's lid up-stnrtinf , 

Forth tilt! st'crtft, bivvvinj,' evil tlics ; 

Each will have— tliat pltsd;^ to all impartiag — 

Hisownlov'dfiuicy; pone that rait denin. 

Vertigo has now the nntions taken. 
Forward in the gulph imjK'lK-d ulun^ ; 
O'lT tlio rocks of pussiun ru<lt'h sliaki-n. 
Vain the ship uuscath'd can voyage loug. 

•Even the stnmfnt— A1Mon*s pllfiixs— tramlile ; 

What on earth that's stable now is left ? 
ReiutoQ overwhelmed would vain disstrmble : 
or oU stay the uidVMte is reft 

Tongoe*GOttfiuion cverywhnw iniseSb 
As of old at bnildint; Habel's tower; 

Holiest tics the multitude despises, 
Uriveo impetuous by tlie tempest's power. 

From all heartSk abM I hath God departed* 
And each man erects Umadf his God ; 

Od the aspects of th« pioai-beartifd 

Paleness sits ; tin mocker is abroad 1 

Like old Saturn on his children ftMNUegp 
8o doth RevolnlioD willi the hraod 

Prom her teeming fruitfuluess proceeditijr; 
Thrones — both old and ucw — alike licr to<Ml. 

• 

Now with blindness are mankind o'ertakoi* 
Hist'ry the same lesson still unveils \ 
Kevvr npon them win day awaken, 

Even their own experience on them fails. 

Kind and geatle means arc now a £tbleif 
Reiisou's the only arbiter and guide; 
Only stem nsMlveftohe^ l> aUej 
She aloht our Msene can pmrite. 

Ar>^ Qeorfsr^ Jlasiiw 



LOST ICELANDIC COLONY. 

A VoYAQK to the East Coast of Greenland, 
by Captain-Lieutenant Graah, of the Danish 
Rml Navy, has lately appeared, in 1 vol.4to, 
with 8 coloured plates and a map of Green* 
land. In this work, Captain Graah has given 
an account of the expedition performed by 
him in theyearB 1888-31, by eonunaad of tiie 
Danish f^oveniment, with the view of disco- 
vering some traces of the lost Icelandic co- 
lony, supposed by many to have been located 
on the east coast of Greenland. This expe* 
dition was in several points of view highly 
important, tending as it did to the solution of 
a curious hittorieal problem, vcA entitlet both 
the government which projected, and the in- 
dividual who performed it, to the hif^hest 

S raise. The results of Captain Graah 's expe- 
ition may be ttated in a few words. He 
found no trace whatever of European coloni- 
zation anywhere along the east coast, though 
he penetrated to a higher northern latitude 
than that under which thfl yanisbed coloiijr 
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if located there at ally must have been 
situatetl. Though, however, he may thus be 
•aid to have failed ia the principal object of 
tile expedition, his munative is not on tint 
account the less interesting. In removing 
the doubts that hitherto prevailed u]H>n this 
subject ; in determining by personal examina- 
tion, as well as sound aiy^ent, that the 
Eatt Bygd, as it was called, (the site of the 
vsnished colony lay, not on the li^t, but on 
the H^eti coast of Qieenland, having been 
named Ekut only in velerence to another 
Bygd (or inhabited district) further West ; 
in exploring an extensive tract of coast never 
belbn visited by Emopeaos, ivaching from 
Cape Farewell, the southernmost point of 
. Greenland, as far north as latitude 651"^; and 
in furnishing a map of this coaiit, as well as 
a comdsd one of the West Coest, Cspt. G. 
has rendered an essential service to science. 
The work comprises — Ist. An introduction, 
giving an account of the settlement of Green- 
land by the Icelanders, and a sketch of the 
History' of the Colony up to the j^eriod of its 
supposed destruction by the UkreUittgs^ or 
Eiquimanz, as weH as noHees of the vanous 
attempts that have been made,iT0ni the time 
of King Frederic II. to the present, to reach 
the east coast, and rediscover the colony, or at 
least its site. Sad. Thepeisomdnanativeof 
the expedition, comprising an account of a 
race of natives whom he met with on the 
east coast, ditiering in many points from 
the West Oieenlanden, with a descriptitm 
of their manners, reli<^ion, mode of life, 
&c. 3rd. Five appendices, of which the first 
is devoted to a dissertation on the subject of 
tiie true site of the Easi Bjf^ sad a critical 
examination of the various passages in the old 
Icelandic chronicles in which mention of it 
ocems the others containing loological, bo- 
taniealy meteorological, and other scientific 
observations. A translation of this work, 
which may be regarded as no unworthy coin- 
lianioD to.tiie naiiatives of tin vaiious expe- 
ditions of our own distinguished navigators 
to the Polar seas, and particularly to that of 
Scoresby, has been made by an KngUsh geu- 
tlemaa, Ibimerly a member of one of our uni^ 
versities, at present resident in Copenhagen, 
and, we imderstand, will shortly make its ap- 
pearance in London. — For, Qmnr, JBswiwo. 

fFAiie ant* of the Brazils.— -The follow- 
lagaoeoDnt of a singular annoyance, occa- 
sioned by the white ant, at Para, is given by 
a recent traveller:—" A feeling of unpleasant 
chill, which extended ri^ht across our bodies, 
awoke us one ni^ht. We felt about us in 
the dark, and discovered a cold, greasy- 
feeling mass, swarming onwards across the 
hcd. It was finrned by a myriad train of 
tennilesi and the linear space which tbsf 



occupied, running upon and against each 
other at all points, was eighteen mches wide. 
They followed their beat in a straight line» 
iHfliOttt siiflering t h emss he s to be disturbed 
by the fate of those which preceded them , 
and had been killed by the application of hot 
water. There was no end to the march of 
these insects until break of day, by which 
time the slain had accumulated to a large 
basket-full. Fortunately, they found nothinj^ 
in the apartment which oomd attract their 
voracity; some oil-paintin0 only had been 
stnpped of their cukMUS aim canvas.^ 

W. Q. C. 

jffuaUe Poitutttu^ThB mode in which 
letters arectfrisd in some countries is curious. 

The postman who is the medium of commu- 
nication between the coasts of the Pacific 
Ocean and the provinces which am rituated 
on the east of the Andes, swims for two days 
down the river Chamaya, and through a part 
of the Amazon, carrying his bag of letters 
wrapped about his head, like a turban. Them 
is scarcely an instance of the lettMl evcr hav« 
ing been lost, or even wetted. 

The ^rst Boxing Match upon Record.—' 
Aecoidmg to Pennant, Sir John Bmot fought 

the first boxing match upon record, in one of 
the stews at Southwark, where he beat t«vo 
of the king's yeomen of the Kuard ; an action 
which brought him into piitme notice at that 
time. This Sir John Perrot was the siii>- 
posed sou of Henry VIII., by Mary, wife to 
Thomas Perrot, Esq. of Haroldstone, in the 
county of Pembroke. In his gmat statiue 
and high spirit, he bore a strong resemblance 
to that monarch. He was in high favour in 
the following reign. In that of Queen Maijr 
he fell into disgrace, on account of his at- 
tachment to the reformed religion. When 
Queen Klisabeth succeeded, he expeneuced 
the smiles of his aotereign and sister. At 
length he was constituted lord deputy of 
Ireland, where he grew very unpopular by 
reason of his haughty conduct, waii recalled, 
unjustly accused, and condemned of treason. 
His sentence was respited ; hwi he died of a 
broken heart, unable, from his lofty spirit, 
to brook the ill-treatment he met with, from 
one he thought so near an ally. He die<l in 
the Tower of I^ondon, in September, 1 .'>!^2. 

P. T. W. 
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Abergaveney, poor, 108—122 
A<lam*8 Needle phint, 24 
Addison, death of, 122 
Adela, lines to, 24.'i 
Adjutant bird described, 295 
Africans, conversations with, IHti 
Ailsa Craig described, 305 
Air-pump, cat and, 175 
Alderman foot soldier, 6A. 
Ale and Ale c*istoms, 367 
Alfieri, death of, 122 
Alfferine Museum, li04 
Alligator aud iX^ad Elephant, 222 

natural history of, iki 
Allspice described, 200 
Aloe, pulque from the, 310 
Ambassadors, origin of, 367 
Amber, description of, 255 
Amelia Sophia, princess, 304 
America, churches in, 48 
Ammoniacal liquor in horticulture, 8Q 
Amphitrite, loss of the, 237—314—363 
Amsterdam, described, 16J 

excursion round, 259 
Ancestry, pride of, 176 — 192 
Ancient Wealth, 29J 
Announcing the play, antiquity of, 366 
Anecdotes, by Miss Isabel Hill, 332 
Ants at Buenos Ayres, 68 
Annuals for 1834 : 

Amulet, 386 

Comic Offering, 322 

Forget-me-not, 324 
. Friendship's Offering, 332 

Hood's Comic, 349 - 363—389 

Juvenile Forget-uie-not, 

Landscape, 'd^ 

Literary Souvenir, 414 

Oriental, 322 
Antiquarian Society, 2^ 
Apologues, from the German, 341 
Appeal, pithy, 126 
Arab devotion, 2£iii 
Arasmenes, by Mr. Bulwer, 389 
Aristippus, anecdotes of, 208 
Arresting a king, 192 
Ash tree, aged, 2oO 
Australia, coals in, ISO 
opium in, 179 
Australian thieves, 1 6D 
Autumn of 1831, 224 

farewell of, 292 
Avemus, sonnet to, 129 
Back, Captain, and Captain Ross, 256 
Bacon, lord, anecdote of, 3S4 
Balloon Ascent at Hungerford Market, 3 — 
Ul 

Bank note, inimitable^ 4i 
Vol. XXII. 26 



Bampfylde Moore Carew, birthplace of, 145 

Kankiug, antiquity of, Ih 

Barber, poetical, 239 

Barnard's Inn, origin of, 414 

Barometer, musical, 303 

Barthelemy, death of, 122 

Barthelemon, anecdote of, 436 

Bath Abbey Church, site of, 2!tll 

Bathurst, the first lord, 8li 

Battle Song, 125 

Bavaria, lines by the king of,'447 

Baynard's Castle described, ^5 

Bear Garden, sports of, 21 

Beavers, sagacity of, 2H5 

Beauty, ideas of, 224 

Beauties, cold, 32 

Beethoven, abstraction of, 435 

Bede, death of, 122 

Bedstead, ancient, 280 

Bees, instinct of, 249 

Beggars, Chinese, 205 

Bell>ringing, bequests for, 434 

Benbow, admiral, lines by, 224 

Bequests, curious, 434 

Berlin, public walk at, 433 

Betel Pepper described, 377 

Bewcastle, pillar at, 136 

Bickleigh Manor-house, 145 

Birmingham Railway, 446 

Black and White, English and French, 256 

Blind Woman, the, fkom Beranger, 106 

Blow-up, n2 

Boat, the, an anecdote, 39 

Boccaccio, relics of, 264 

Bolingbroke, death of, 12S 

Boxing Match, first on record, 448 

Brandenburg Gate, Berlin, described, 43»i 

Books, new, noticed and quoted : 

British Museum, 132 

Brockedon's Exclusions in the Alps, 
1. 18— 430 

Caroenter's Sermon on Rammohun 
Roy, 

Chronology of History, 93 
Cunningham's Edition of £>rummond*i 

Poems, 113 

Demetrius, a poem, 172—185—212 
England and the English, 105—125 
Fulcher's Pocket Book, 
Headsman, by Cooper, 302 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, 245—267 
Memoirs of Charles 1^ 12—42 
Parson's Dauj^hter, il 
Poems, by J. Hipkins, 215 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, 6 — 

30—61 

Social Condition of the Population ia 
the West Indies, 186—268 
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Books, new, noticed and quoted : 

Traits and Traditiuns of Portugal, 
364—372 

Vegetable Substances — Materials of 
Manufactures, 8<)9 

WaljH)le'!i Letters to Sir Horace Maun, 
74—155 
Woman, a poem, 10 — 125 
Books and Wine, 2iiA 
Bracklin Bridge described, 
Bread, patriarchal, 277 
Brevities, 230—243 
Brick Tea, IM 
Bricks, history of, 20Q 
Bright Eyes of Beauty, 215. 
Brighton, chain pier at, 273 

Pavilion at, 242 
British Artists, vinter exhibition, 31& 
Institution, studies at, 317 
Museum, curiosities of, 137 
regulations of, 106 
Brougham, lord, hymn by, 356 

lord, and lord Byron*s works, 48 
Bubb Doddington, eccentricities of, 3^ 
Buffalo-hunting, 1^23 
Bungay Castle, lines on, IS5. 
Buonupartiana, 102 — 133 
Buonaparte, Madame Lsetitia, 134 
Bums, infirmities of, IS2 
Butterfly's wings, scales of, 83 
Byng, axlmiral, recollections of, 231 
Byron, lord, lady Blessiugtou's conversations 
with, 13 

Caen, tomb of William the Conqueror at, 133 

Caerlaveroc Castle described, 257 — 304 

Calculations, curious, d2 

Calderon, the Spanish dramatist, 309 

Cambridge and Erasmus, 2fi 

Cantatrice, refractory, 224 

Canterbury, Dane John at, 11& 

Canterbury Pilgrims, and the Tabard Inn, 178 

Canton, British Factories at, 369 

Caps and Ilats, history of, 

Carbonic Acid, properties of, 21 

Cardinal's Hats, ii& 

Cards, playing, 420 

tricks with, 421 
Carew, B. M. C. birthplace of, 145 
Carpi'nter,' Dr. his sermon on Rammohun 
Roy, 4li2 

Carrying children, curious modes of, 121 

Carving, ancient, 279 

Carving taught, 277 

Cat and air-pump, 125 

Cedar-tree, large, 162 

Ceylon, literature of, IM 

Chaldeea, magic in, 85 

Champagne cures the gout, 269 

Charles I , domestic luxuries in his reign, 12 

II., original letter of, 291—383 
Chatham, lord, reolledions of, 231 
Chavicer, death of, 122 
Cherries, history of, 50 
Chesterfield, lord, in parliament, 272 
Chief justices, English, L28 



Chinese jest, 96 
Chinon, castle of, 439 
Cholera and fruit, 128 
Christmas, ancient, 420 
in Italy, 420 

' Eve, lines on, 418 
Chronology of History, 93 
Chronometers, improved, 78 
Cicero, bon mot of, 1 76 
City club-house described, 417 

toasting, 415 
Civil War in 1642, 42 
Clarendon, death of, 122 
Clement's and Clifford's Inns, origin of, 4Li 
Clerk, Mr. John, 198 

and Lord Eldon, IIS 
Cliques, various, 12S 
Clove tree described, I5£ 
Club bet, strange, 126 
Coals, exportation of. 111 
Coiner, female, 7^ 
Coins, curious, 263 
Conjurors, Indian, 287 
Constantinople and the Turks, 5. 
Conversations with native Africans, \SQ 
Convict, lines on, 215 
Cook, captain, education of, 112 
Coral and bells, origin of, 421 
Correggio, chef d'owivres of, 354 
Cottingham, Mr., his repair of St. Alban*» 

Abbey, 131 
Cotton, the poet, 304 

spinning improvements, 83 
Countess of Desmond, Si^ 
Country Gentleman, the, 125 

town, inhabitants of, 284 
Cour des Miracles, at Paris, 245 
Courage, English, 125 
Courtier, his art, 15 
Covin tree at Hawthomden, LlA 
Cranmer at Heme, 359 
Crane, gigantic, described, 296 
Creation, the new, 4 
Cricklade Cross, 217 
Crimea, vine in the, 12? 
Criminals in Holland, 83 
Criticism, effect of on authors, IfiS 
Crooked people made straight, 112 
Cropedy, l)eque8t to, 434 
Cross at Cricklade, 217 

Noi-wich, IfiS 
Steeple Ashton, 345 
Crotch, Dr., precocity of, 435 
Cmsader's Farewell, 2il 
Crystal Bed, 16 
Curfew Bell custom, 21 1—405 
Curran, anecdote of, 416 

his duelling, 352 

his lucky brief, 388 
Customer, matrimonial, 128 
Dainty, ancient, 352 
Danae of Simonides, 117 
Dane John at Canterbury, IM 
Darts of Love and Death, 15 
Daylight, hymn to, 45 
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Dead, presenatiou of the, 272 

Dean Swift's hair, 419 

Death, the, 219—250 

Debt, imprisonment for, 48 

December pastoral, 409 

Demetrius, a poem, liii 

Derivations, 6^ 

Dictionary, the, 271 

Dinner in Jamaica, 140 

Dishonesty of Ne^oes, 2^ 

Dispatches, secret, 144 

Dit^, seasonable, 409— 151— -255— 297 

Divination, ancient, 384 • 

Dog nourished by a cat, 250 

Dog of Condeixa, a legend, 372 

Doncaster Races, Q4 

Down Place and Kit-cat pictures, IM 

Drama, decline of the, 102 

and Poetry, 152 

hint for, £3 
Dream, eccentric, Ld 
Dresden Picture Gallery, 2^ 
Drum, the, 2M 

Drummond, the poet, birthplace of, 113 
Drunkenness, cure of, 416 
Dukes, ancient power of, 432 
Dunoyer, Madame, abandonment of, 
Earth seen from the moon, 

shape of, illustrated, \5S 
East, expedition to, M 
Echo and Silence, duet of, 349 

on the Thames, ] II 
Editor, life of one, 32 
Education, work of, I2d 
female, 112 
in Prussia, 381 
Edward VI. in council, 312 

character of, 313 
Eel, economy of the, 72 

electrical, described, 23 
Egg dance in India, 333 
Egj'pt, embalming in, 179 
Egyptian Magicians, 100 
Elder wine, to make, 162 
Eleanor, queen of Henry II., 44Q 
Electricity in the Alps, 192 
Elephants attacking a grauoxy, 323 
Election, odd, 343 
Elephant, the Asiatic, 144 
Elgin Marbles, the, 132 
Ellen Ray, a tale, 3^6 
Encore, vehement, 3M 
Enemies, defenceless, 80 
Enfield Palace, cedar at, 167 
England, kings of, their regual years, 94 
Epigrams, I^ 
Epitaph, 192—272—288 

Reformation, L4fi 
Epsom Races described, ^ 
Erasmus at Chelsea, 1B5 
in England, 2^ 
Error, obstinacy of, 125 
Erskine, Henry, and Lord Swinton, 185— 

204:: 

lord, his debut, US 



Escape from tortiire, 51 

Ettrick Shepherd, portrait of, 4Q& 

Eve, lines on the statue of, 411 

Europe, five monarchs of^ their reigns, 94 

Europe at the commencement of 1830^ 447 

Exchange, lucky, 128 

Eye, preservation of, 144 — 159 

Factory Child, a ballad, IM 

Facts, curious, 82—277—290 

Fairies, address to, 

Fairy, lines to, 314 

Fahuse, castle of, Normandy, 193 

Famine in the Peggy, S 

in a slave ship, 188 
Fanaticism reproved, 32 
Fancy fair, from Hood, 363 
Farewell of Autumn, 2112 
Female convict ship, 363 
Ferdinand, the late King of Spain, 346 
Femey, Voltaire at, 1^ 
Ferrers, lord, execution of, 155 
Fiddle, the, an Oxford-street reminiscencey 
410 

Fishmongers* Company, bequest to, 435 
" Fire and water to serve you,'* origin of, 320 
Fire-balls, described, 279 
Fires, to extinguish, 126 
Fires in London, 82 
First mariners, the, ^9 
Fish, ancient prices of, 412 
hooks in Hawaii, 32 
leaping, 249 
Fleet ditch, London, 264 
Font of Uhlanga, lines on, 336 
Fontainebleau, palace of, described, 289 
Fontevraud, abltey of, described, 423 
Foreigners, dislike of, 1115 
Forbisher's voyage to the North Pole, 301 
Forethought, 125 
Fox's childhood, 2S8 
Fox and Lady Holland, 240 
France, changes in, 414 
French kings, curious simames of, 432 
Freybui^ cathedral described, 98 
Friends, false, 1^ 
Friends and foes, 15 
Frigidity of manners, 125 
Fuel, live sheep as, 415 
Funeral ceremonies, Indian, 153 
Funerals, Portuguese, 3fi4 
Furnival's Inn, origin of, 414 
Gabrielli, anecdote of, 2i4 
Galley quay and halfpence, 352 
Game in Greece, 80 
Gas>U^hting in Loudon, 82 

microscope, new, 111 
Generosity, English, 106 
Genius, men o^', their lust moments, 127 

rewards of, 349 
George II. and Duchess of Hamilton, 368 
and Recorder of London, 119 
III. and IV. on the Turf, 46 
Greorgia, Kings of, 160 
Gipsy party. From Hood, 391 
Gipsies, notes on, 339 ^ 
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Glencoe, massacre of, 375 

Glove, the, from Schiller, 3£8 

Gloves, lines on, 64 

Gluck and Piccini, anecdotes of, 222 

Gold, curious way to gfet, 

Gooseberry Picker 4H 

GoswuU Street in 1560 and 1800, 243 

Graham Island, remains of, 

Grassini and Napoleon, 4^ 

Gray's Inn, origin of, 413 

Great St. Bernard, album of 4:il 

passage of the, 302—430 
Great Man in Retirement, ^ 
Greatness, evils of, 175 
Greece, temples of, 132 
Greek Anthology, J_LZ 
Greeks, songs and pastimes of, 
Greek's, young, return, 112 
Greenwich Railway, 442 
Gretry and Rousseau, 2ii4 
Grey 's, Lady Jane, prayer-book, 277 
Grocers' Company, bequest to, 4ii4 
Grotto del Cane, 2S& 

Pausilippo, 265 
of St. Michael, Gibraltar, described, 209 
Grottoes, naturo-artiiicial, 2ti5 
Guilds, origin of, 2llii 
Gustaviis Adolphus, death of, 221 
Gwilt, Mr., his repairs of St. Saviour's Church, 
35 

Gymnosophists, Indian, llKi 

Gymnotus, the, 23 

Hatiz, odes of 2311 

Hale, Judge, anecdote of, UR 

Haller, death of, 122 

Handel, anecdote of, 234—308—435 

Hats, ancient, 48 — 55 21 

Hawthornden described, 1 13—262 

Haydn, anecdote of, M 

Head, the, a tale, by L. E. L., 393 

Heat, patent process for gi'nerating, 243 

Henry II. at Chinon, 43Ji 

Henry VIII. and nice puddings, 415 

Herder, death of, 122 

Heme Bay described, 352 

Herring Tower, Amsterdam, I£I 

Hester Malpas, story of, 425 

Highland plaid, origin of, 4(15 

Hiltons of Durham, bl3 

ballad, UU 
Hint, an English one, 208 
Hippopotamus, natural history of, 104 
Hissing at theatres, 366 
Hofer and the Tyrol, 29 
Holt, Lord Chief Justice, 1^ 
Holy well, ancient, 277 
Homsepathic System, 82 
Honesty, political, 125 
<« Hope told a flattering tale," 432 
Hops, consumption of, 111 
Horse-racing, foreign, QQ 
Horticultural exhibition at Geneva, lines on, 
341 

Hospital, the new Westminster, Si 
Hot springs, phenomena of, 303 



Hot weather, 192 

Human it)', English, 254 
Humboldt's description of electrical eels, 23 
Humility, from Felthom, 103 
Hungerlbrd family, 2 

new Market, 2 
Hymn, by Lord Brougham, 35fi 

to Day-light, 4S 
I and U, petition of, 64 
Icelandic Colony, lost, 447 
Idol, Indian, 152 
Ignorance bliss, 192 
Inchbald, Mrs., 80—126 
India, letters from, 342 
Indian lament, 270 

rubber manufactures, 1^ 

traits, 119—152 
Infantry, superiority of, to cavalry, 36 
Inns of Court, antiquity of, 41.X 
Insanity defined, 191 
Instinct of monkeys, 290 
Intoxication, benefit of, 342 
Ipswich, antiquities of, 232 
Ireland, new cavern in, 105 
Irish minstrelsy, specimens of, 139 
" Is that faith r « Faith it is !" 33Q 
Jackdaw, habits of, 19^i 
Jackson, the actor, epitaph on, 272 
Jacob Faithful, 169—235—254—298 
Jamaica, dinner in, 140 
Jekyll, Mr. and Welsh Judge, 113 
Joan of Arc at Chinon, 440 
John, King, monument of, 82 
Jones, Sir W., and Voltaire, IM 
Jovial companions, two, 67 
Juggler, Indian, 154 
July, characteristics of, 5fi 
Junot, anecdotes of, 288 
Keats, death of 128 
Keen on young Ryan, 139 
Kemble, Miss Faimy, lament by, 188 
King without a right eye, 3ii4 
King's word sacred, IM 
Kissing, ancient, 26 
Kitchen orthography, 11 
Kit^at club pictures, 184—224 
Kitchen, monastic, 365 
Kneller, death of, 128 
Kosciusko, anecdote of, 133 
Kreutzer, anecdote of, «08 
Laconics, from England and the English, 

105—124 
Lady Chapel, Southwark, 33 
Lambton family, the, 36 
Lambtons and Hiltons of Durham, 83 
Lament, by Miss Fanny Kemble, 188 
Lander's Expedition to the Niger, 87 — 174 
Last moments of men of genius, 122 
Lauterbrunnen, winter at, 437 
Law anecdotes, 118 — 185 
Lawyers, Turkish, 198 
Legend, a cunning one, 277 

Portuguese, 372 
Legendary Ballad on the Hiltons of Durham, 

mi 
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licibnitr, death of, 127 
Leicester burnt, 240 
Letter, genuine, 416 
Life, lines on, 211 

love of, 227 

stanzas on, 269 
Light, velocity of, 82 
Lightning, danger from, 278 

effects of, 296—297—379 
and electricity, 27H 
Lincoln^s Inn, origin of, 41.'{ 
Lion-hunting in South Africa, 421 
Lion, anecdote of, 
Liverpool, cenaetery at, 4QJ 
Lobster, natural history of, 412 
Lochleven, discovery at, 234 
Locusts, devastations of, 1^ 
Logic, sharp, 112 

London, ancient and modem, 9 — 248 
London, city, arms of, ancient and modem, 

m 

London localities, 228 

London, manufactures in, 356 

London, Roman, 41fi 

Londou in the seventeenth centiuy, 264 

Long Vacation, 22 

Lord Mayor's state coach, the, 415 

Lost Heir, from Hood, 390 

Louis XI. at Chinon, 440 

Love, aphorisms on, ^ 

Love and Beauty, 22 

Love, by Flecknoe, 15 

Love, 22 

and Jealousy, 22 
" Love never sleejw," 2/6 
Lucan, death of, 122 
Lucky leg, the, 416 
Lyons, city of, 3ti6 

Madagascar, sketch of, .37— 68— 164— 196 

Magic, history of, 85—99 

Magna Charta, reading of, 382 

Making a queen, 272 

Mammon in England, 125 

Mansfield, lord, and Dimning, IIS 

Manufacture, celerity of, 309 

March of Mind, 41ii 

Margaret Lambrun, 52 

Maria Louise and Napoleon, 102 

Marianne S., epitaph on, 192 

Marmontel, anecdotes of, 62 

Matlock described, 182 

Medical books, reading, 29 

Mellish, colonel, 58 

Melody and Harmony, ISl 

Melrose, stone coffins at, 264 

Men without noses, 272 

Metastasio, death of, 1 22 

Mexico, shops in, 435 

Michael Angelo's Last Judgment*' de- 
scribed, 21B 
Microscoiie, new gas, 111 
Military philosophy, 343 
Milton's sonnet on the Vaudois, 233^ 
Mining, theories of, 26 
Ministers, rival, 240 



Miracle, Romish, 160 

Miser, on a rich one, 15 

Miss-nomers, the, 330 

Moderation, Feltham on, 142 

Mom i era, sect of, 4.'^7 

Monty, curious, 4.'}2 

Money lending, 126 

Monument of the Princess Charlotte, 12 

More, Hannah, memoir of, 180 

Hauuah, visit from, 408 
Morning, picture of, Ili 
Mother, portrait of, 125 
Mozart, anecdote of, 308 
Munk's disastrous voyage, fil 
Muscle, the beard of, 425 
Music, origin of, 370 

Abyssinian, 371 

Ashantee, 321 

Brazilian and Chilian, 321 

Chinese, 372 

Egyptian, 371 

Esquimaux, 321 

Hottentot, 322 

North American Indian, 371 

Pacific Islanders, 371 
Musical composers, anecdotes of, 234 — 308 

men, 176 
Muslin, origin of, IM 

" My mother bids me bind my hair,** a bal< 

lad, 118 
My native Spot, lines on, 399 
Nankin, colour of, 309 
Napoleon, death of, 127 
National Education, 380 
Navy, ancient, 221 
New Inn, origin of, 414 
Newmarket described, 42 
Niger, expedition to, 87 — 174 
Nobody knows what, or Somebody knows 

what, 256 
Nora Boyle, a tale, 189—205 
Norfolk comparison, 239 
North-west regions, early voyages to, 2flfl[ 
Norwich Cross described, 16^ 
Nostoch, the, 54 

November, botanical calendar of, 251 

pastoral, 297 
Nun, profession of, 142 
October, month of, is bad, 255 
Omen, lucky, 240 
Omens, remarkable, 160 
Opie, Mrs., her dancing, 419 
Opium, Australian, 129 
Opium, consumption of in China, 129 
Out-door concerts, 253 
Oysters, English, 291 
Palankeen, Indian, described, 350 
Paper, invention of, 310 
Paradise, Persian, 112 
Paralysis, case of, 16 
Parry and lord Byron, 32 
Pasta and Lelande, rivalry of, 421 
Patents, law of, 96—118 
Patronage, varieties of, 277 
Pavement, tesselated, 262 - * 
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Pause, unlucky, 32 
Periiuiu Magi, OR 

peculiarities, SB 

tombs, 2£ 
Petit maitre, Elizabethan, 23 
Petrarch, death of, 127 

Pharoahs, the, 222 

Pianoforte making, 51 

Picture Gallery at Dresden described, 352 
Pigeon houses in Persia, bR 
Piggery invaded, S2 
Pious names, 2&i 
Pipe, Indian, IM 
Pitt, conviviality of, .'^)4 
Plaid, origin of, 40^ 
Plat, varieties of, 310 
Poet, a delicate one, 256 
Poets, qualifications of, 268 
Polish Children, the, 414 
Pompeii, antiquities of, 234 
discoveries at, ^ 
Poor Abergaveney, 108—122 
Popularity, secret of, 125 
Porcelain, invention of, 21a 
Portrait, eccentric, 331 
Portuguese man of war described, 343 
Postman, aquatic, 448 
Potatoes, preservation of, 249 
Poultry and Bees, 2511 
Power, new, 180 
Prayer, sublime, 160 
Prejudices, national, 105^ 
Princess Charlotte, tomb of, 
Promise in futuro, 144 
Prospects of Israel, 443 
Prussian schools, economy of, 380 
Psalmody, improvement of, 292 
Public walks, 221- 433 
Publishers, tricks of, 413 
Pulpit elo<]^uence, IQH 

facing the east, 83 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 384 
Quails, catching in Persia, 
Quaker's hats, 56 
Quarrel defined, li}5 
Quid pro quo, 48 

Kailway, London and Birmingham, 443 

Greenwich, 447 
Rammohun Roy, memoir of, 225—409 
Ranelagh and Garrick, 74 
Ranz des Vaches, 286 
Raven, the, 8Q 

Reading churchyard and gaol, 445 
Rebel Lords, execution of, 75 
Recorder of London, salary of, 1£ 
Regnal years of the kings of England, 0^ 
Religion and Navigation, 125 
Respectable man, the, 2o4 
Retort, triumphant, L28 
Retsch's Outlines, 441 
Richard Coeur de Lion, burial-place of, 440 
Riches, real, 227 
Rio de Janeiro described, 337J 
Ripples at sea, 134 
Roods of England and Wales, 82 



Robinson, Mrs., tomb of, 41 

Roman brick described, 2iil 

Roman circus, sports of, 222 

Roman money, 291 

Romans, wealth of the, 367 

Roscommon, death of, 127 

Ross, Captain, return of, 256 

his outline of his recent expe- 
dition, 281 

Rotterdam cathedral, organ of, 132 
described, 49 

Rousseau, death of^ 122 

Royal poetry, 447 

Rum, island of, 320 

Rutter's heat process, 243 

Sadi, the Persian poet, 86 

Sam Slumber, a sketch, 442 

St. Alban's Abbey church, restoration of, I3U 
town of, 130 

St. James's cemetery, Liverpool, described, 
401 

St. Michael's Orotto, Gibraltar, described, 2QS 
St. Saviour's church, Suuthwark, 33 
Sandwich Islands, King of the, 277 

Island Superstitions, 291 
Satire, delicate, 288 
Satisfaction, Irish, 288 
Saw-miU destroyed, 256 

in New South Wales, 82 
Schools, public, 432 
Scotch mistake, 352 
Scott, illustration of, 257—360 
Scottish Haymakers, a sketch, 324 
Sea Monster, 249 

Selfishness and Independence, 125 

Self-reflection, 125 

Seneca, opulence of, 83 

September ditty, 151 

Sergeant's Inn, origin of, 413—414 

Sevres Porcelain Manufactory, 215 

Shakspeare, illustration of, 65 

Ship, ancient, at Moimt's Bay, 263 

Shoes, matted, 310 

Shooting Star, by Beranger, 62 

Shows at fairs, 192 

Silence, by Flecknoe, 15 

Silkworms, mortality of, 82 , 

Single-pen Warner, 239 

Sir Eustace, a ballad, 89 

Simames, British, 148 

Sleeping on house-tops in Persia, 88 

in office, 28^ 
Smith, the late popular Mr., 202 
Snake-charming in the East, 384 
Snake, the guardian, 293 
Snow-shoe, 121 

Soldiers, Burmese and British, 343 
Solan goose, natural history of, 307 
Song, 11— 210 

Song of the Wandering Italian, 259 
Sonnet to Avemus, 1/9 
South America, recent travels in, 318 
Southwark Bear-garden, 21 
Southwark St. Saviour's Church and Lady 
. Chapel, 33 
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Spain, the late King of, 34fi 
Spectacles, errors respecting, IM 
Spiders, silk of, 82 
Spindles and cog-wheels, 118 
Spirit, manifestations of, 176 
Sprat, natural history of, 412 
Squabble, hungry, Sifi 
Staple Inn, origin of, 414 
£team-boat, gigantic, 4ii 

Service, by Hood, 349 
Steeple-Ashton Cross, 345 
Stcphauo, the Albanian, a sketch, 332 
Sterne, grave of, 240 
Stockings, history of, 3Ji6 
Stones, remarkable, 64 — 351 
Stone, swimming, 384 
Storm, tremendous, in America, 379 
Story, a good one, 75 — 192 
Strange Companie, a ditty, 442 
Strathtieldsaye, notes on, 444 
Street architecture, 210, 
Subterrnean fire, 250* ^ 
Suicides, English, 125 
Summer Bonnet, the last, 297 
Superstition, singular, in Sussex, 421 J 
Superstitious tenor, residt of, 39 
Swan, longevity of, 249 
Synonyme, 239 — 416 
Tabard Inn, Southwark, 178 
Taglioni, lines on, IQ 
Tagus, the, by moonlight, 365 
Tales of the Tomb, 51 
Ta»80, death of, 127 
Taxation of Europe, 276 
Tea, brick, 139 
Tea, varieties of, 250 
Templars, seal of, 40 
Temple, origin of the, 413 
Termites in Brazil, 44S 
Thames blown out, 160 
Thavies Inn, origin of, 414 
Theatres in Europe, 83 
Thieves, Australian, 1 60 
Thomson and AJcenside, 74 
Thought, happy, LL2 

what is it ? 320 
Three, the mystic, 277 
Thugs, the, described, 26 
Thunderstorm, phenomena of the, 277 — ' 
—345 

Thurlow, lord, origin of, 119. 
Tibbie Inglis, a ballad, 32fi 
Toes, use of the, 208 
Tom Cringle's Log, 92—140—151 
Tombs in Persia, 25 
Tombstone, antique, 112 

Sterne's, 240, 
Tongues, smoked, 330 
Tradesmen's tokens, 203 
Trafalgar victory, sermon on, 435 
Tragedies, by Voltaire, 302 
Travellers, EngliHh, on the Continent, 2^ 
Trees, pith of, 26 
Tripe, v. Stryjw, 415 
Troubadour's call to war, 29 



Trotit, large, 262 
Truth, sublimity of, 125 
Turf, anecdotes of, 46 — 58 
Turkey, outline of, 282 
Turkish confidence, 250 
Turkish lawyers, 198 
Turks, superstition of, 5 
Tzen^is, or Gipsies, notes on, 340 
Vaccmation in Arabia, 1 1^ 
Val de Bagne, inundation of, 158 
Vanity, English, 124 
Vegetable wonders, 250* 
Venice, evenings in, 112 
Venison and beef, Iil2 
Verisimilitude, by Flecknoe, 15 
Versailles, chateau of, 254 
Very like each other, 4& 
Victoria wheat, 145 
Villers, Marshal, 36 
Vine in the Crimea, [29 
Virtue, 22 

Virginia Water, notes on, 444 
Voltaire and Biossi, 128 
Voltaire and the duke of Orleans, 128 
Voltairiana, 183—307 
Voluminous Writer, 48 
Umbrellas, introduction of, 240 
Unkindness, 191 

Unter den Linden, walk at Berlin, 432 
Urn Burial, rt'lics of, 263 
Waldenses, Milton's sonnet on, 232 
WaUer, death of, 122 
Walpole and Alderman Barber, 16 
Walpole and Dr. Monsey, Ifi 
Walj)oliana, 16 

Washington and Greneral Stone, 96 

Water in the Desert, 282 

Waterloo, Wellington's charger at, 44fl 

Wax and wafers, 208 

Way to be happy, 360 

Weathercock and Weatherglass, conversa* 

tion between, 327 
Wellington, duke of, and Washington, 446" 
Wesley, John, character of, 240 
West Indies, fruits of, 214 

house servants in, 212 

St. Vincent, 213 
Westminster Hospital, new, 81 
Whale, economy of, 77 
Wheatstalk, construction of, 14fi 
Whip>snake, the, 151 
White Fish, the, 121 
Whitehall Chapel, 128 
White Horse, vale of, Ifi 
White ants of Brazil, 448 
Wig-wams, village of, 120 
Willes, lord chief justice, 1 18 
William the Conqueror, birthplace of, 193 

tomb of, 193 
Winds, phenomena of, 28 
Windsor, old, church of, 41 
Winter, the late, 2p2 
Wire-drawing, ancient, 64 
Wives and husbands without jealousy, 277 
Wolsey, anecdote of, 408 
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Wolsey's lament, 22 
Wolsey, statue of, 407 
Wolves, mad, 249 
Woman, lines on, 61 
Worldly advice, strange, 272 
Wrecked convict ship, 237 
Wycherly, death of, 12*i 



Year, ccmmencemcnt of the, 24 
Year, the Jews' new, 204 
York, the late duke of, 53 
Yucca Gloriosa, 24 
Zante, earthquake at, 387 
Zoological Gardens, Surrey, 31 1 
Society, 3^ 
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Adjutant Bird, 296 

Ailsa Craig, '3ti5^ 
Allspice, 21111 

Alligator and Dead Elephant, 321 
Amsterdam, L6I 

Bamfylde Moore Carew's Birthplace, 145 

Baynard's Castle, (Two Cuts,) tiJ 

Betel Pepper, 321 

Bewcastle Pillar, 136 

Bracklin Bridge, 'Mi 

Brandenburg Gate, 433 

Brighton Chain Pier, 223 

Pavilion, (Two Cuts,) 241 
Caerlaveroc Castle, 2o7 
Canterbury Pilgrims and Tabard Inn, 128 
Canton Factories, 369 
Carving, ancient, 280 
Cedar Tree at Enfield, \M 
Chinon Castle, MiL 
City Club House, 412 
Clove Tree, L55 

Comic Offering, (Three Cuts,) 328—329 

Cricklade Cross, 212 

Down Place, Windsor, 1S4 

Dresden Picture Gallery, (Two Cuts,) 352 

Edward VI. in Council, lii3. 

Electrical Eel, 24 

Fontainebleau, palace of, 289 

Fontevraud Abbey, 4-24 

Freyburg Cathedral, (Two Cuts,) 92 

Glencoe, pass of, 376 

Grotto del Cane, 26;) 

of Pausilippo, 265 
HaiSi ancient, 

(Two Cuts,) 5fi 
57—71—72 
Hats, ancient, (Two Cuts,) 32 



Hawthomden, 113 

Hippopotamus, 104 

Hood's Comic Annual,(Two Cuts,) 392—393 
Hungerford New Market, (Two Cuts,) 1 
Indian Traits, (Five Cuts,) 1 20— 121 

(Five Cuts,) 152—153—154 
Ipswich Cross, 233 

Lightning, effects of, (Two Cuts,) 296—297 
London, old, 9 

and modern, 248 

Lyons, 385 

Monument to the Princess Cliarlotte, l± 
Muscle, the, 425 
Norwich Cross, 1 69 

Persian Peculiarities, (Three Cuts,) 88—89 
Portuguese Man-of«War, 344 
Rammohun Roy, portrait of, 225 
Rio de Janeiro, 337 
Roman Brick, 201 
Rotterdam, 49 

St Alban's Abbey Church, 129 
St James's Cemetery, Liverpool, (Two Cuts,) 
4fil 

St. Michael's Grotto, Gibraltar, 2(19 

St. Saviour's Church, Southwark, 

Steeple Ashton Cross, 345 

Sevres Porcelain Manufactory, 216 

Solan Goose, 305 

Statue of Wolsey, 408 

Templars' Seal, 40 

Tombs, Persian, (Four Cuts,) 25 

Unter den Linden Walk, 4*^3 

Westminster New Hospital, 81 

William the Conqueror's, birthplace, 19. 

tomb, 133 
Windsor (old) Church, 41 
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